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PUBLISHER’S NOTE. 


The period of the late Hou. R# B. Ganesh Vyaukatesh 
Joshi’s close survey of Indian public questions extends from 1880 
to 1911, for over thirty years. Mr. Joshi freely contributed to 
the Press the results of his study of almost all the important 
questions that arose during this period. It was his wish to 
collect together and publish all his contributions, but the cruel 
hand of death, which snatched him away all of a sudden on 
20th May 1911, put an end to the idea. The fulfilment of this 
wish rested on me as a filial duty; and encouraged by the 
advice of Hon. Mr. G. K. Gokbale o. i. b. and Mr. Joshi’s other 
friends—especially, Mr. N. C. Kelkar b. a, ll. b. —I under¬ 
took the task of publishing a collection of all his writings and 
speeches, I must here state that Hon. Mr. Gokhale has 
rendered invaluable assistance towards the publication of this 
work ; in fact, but for his help the book would not have seen 
the light of day as promptly as now. As for the writings, 
no change whatsoever has been made in these or in the 
speeches. Where the figures seemed to disagree as e. g. in the 
totals, a foot-note has bsen added expressing doubt, as it seemed 
almost an impossible task to verify the whole of the statistical 
data. I have tried to make the collection as exhaustive as 
possible, though, after the book was in the press, I have been 
made aware that there are some more writings which could 
be included in the volume. The best plan would, to my mind, 
however, be to reserve these for the second edition. My thanks 
are due to the Arga-Bhushan Press for their promptness in 
issuing the book. I must also here thank Mr. R. K. Joshi ic. A. 
for his labours in going over the proof-sheets and seeing the 
work through the press. 

Shanwar Peth, ') 

Poona. )■ Dinkar Ganesh .Joshi. 

July 1912. J 




UPBSKBTeH, 


The following is a short sketch of the life and character of 
the Hon. R. B, G. V. Josbi 

Mr. Joshi was born at Miraj on the 9th June 1851. The 
family is known as the Utturkar family in that province, jivS- 
it held hereditary lands in the village of Uttur in the Inchal- 
karanji State. Mr. Joshi’s ancestors came up from Varoda in 
the Hatnagiri District, and settled at Uttur towards the close of 
the eighteenth Century. The Patwardhan Sirdars then ruling 
over that part of the country conferred a grant of lands on the 
Joshi family in order that it should settle at Uttur and look 
to the religious wants of the village as Vaidic Brahmins. 
Mr. floshi’s grand-father Balkl Raghunath was in the Military 
Service of the Patwardhan Sirdars. In 1818 Ballal Raghunath 
was sent by the Patwardhan Sirdars to Poona to reader military 
aid to Bajirao, the last Peishwa; and in the conflict which 
subsequently ensued between the Peishwas and the British, he 
took no small part. From Ballal Raghunath’s time, the Joshi 
fomily settled at Miraj. Mr. Joshi’s father was the Treasury 
Officer of the Miraj State, and duriug his career was known 
for the straightforwardness of character. 

Mr. Joshi commenced his education in the Vernacular 
School at Tasgaoii. After learning the Marathi alphabet under 
the Tatya Pantoji of Tasgaon, Mr. Josbi was sent to Kolhapur 
to complete his hlarathi fourth standard. From Kolhapur he 
came to Miraj and joined the English School there. Studying 
at Miraj for some years, he joined the Poona High School in 
the candidate class, then under Mr, Jacob as the Head Master. 
He passed the Matriculation with Marathi as his second langu¬ 
age when Mr. Krishna Shastri Chiplunkar ( father of the Late 
Mr. Vishnu Shastri) and Mr. Gandy were the examiners 
for Marathi. Mr. Joshi thereafter joined the Elphinstoue 
College of Bombay in 1870. He began to learn Sanskrit only 
after joining the College, and within one year made up the 
subject to the required stdudard and got through the Examina- 



tion. He passed the B. A. ia 1873, with Logic and Moral 
Philosophy, and History and Political Economy as his optional 
subjects. He was known for proficiency in his studies and 
throughout his pollegiate career held various scholarships. 
Learning udder “Professor Wordsworth, he imbibed the qualities 
ef thoroughness and perseverance which marked him throughout 
his future life. In the B. A. he stood first in Logic; the 
examiner was so satisfied with his answers that he thought he 
should give Mr. Joshi full marks, but lest he should trans¬ 
gress the leading fashion of his colleagues, he deducted a few 
marks on the ground of bad hand-writing. After his graduation, 
Mr. Joshi studied for his M. A., but as he had not taken the 
B. A. d^ree, he was not allowed to appear for the Examina* 
tion. Thereafter Mr. Joshi joined the Ahmednagar High 
School as a teacher on a salary of 100 Bs. After four monthsr 
owing to a misunderstanding between himself and the Head¬ 
master and also domestic complications, he had to resign his 
post at Ahmednagar. Mr. Joshi thought of settling at Mi raj 
after his father^s death a few days later. But owing to family 
circumstances he was obliged to seek service afresh. He had 
not to wait long. He joined again the Educational Department as 
a teacher in the High, School at Hasik. He subsequently served 
at Ratnagiri, and Bombay, and was appointed Vice-Principal of 
the Training College at Poona. From Poona he was posted to 
Sholapur as Head-Master of the High School in 1890. He 
worked at Sholapur for eight years. In 1897 the plague broke 
out at Sholapur in all its virulence and Government opened out 
its operations in vigour. Mr. Joshi voluntarily took up plague- 
work as a Ward-Inspector under a European Plague Officer. 
A tussel ensued between the Officer and Mr. Joshi who was 
always self-respectful and straight in his dealings. Mr. Joshi 
stuck to his guns and reported the incident to the higher 
quarters, with the result that the European Officer had to 
apologise for his over-bearing conduct. Thereupon Mr, Joshi 
vras appointed Superintendent of the Potepur Plague Camp. In 
1898 the Bombay Government conferred on him the title of 
Bao Bahadur, and also issued an appreciatory Press Note, in 
recognition of the valuable services rendered by him daring the 
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l)lagae epidemic at Sholapiir. From Sholapur Mr# Joshi was 
posted to Nasik, from thence to Sxtira, and in 1904 was 
aijpointed Head-Master of the Poona High School. After 
eighteen months’ service at Poona, be was again posted to Satara, 
After serving at Satara for a few months, Mr. Josbi retired by 
the end of March, 1907, after having put up thirty years’ 
service in the Educational Department. Aftev retirement, he 
lived at Poona till hia death on 20th May 1911. 

In his habits Mr. Josbi was simple and regular. An 
early riser, he used to get up daily at 4 in the morning, take 
his bath, perform Sandhya and religious observances. He used 
to go for a morning walk almost invariably. A devotee of God 
Ganapati, he never took his food without worshipping Ganapati 
and offering the Du7*vas. After his morning walk he used to 
read till meal time, for office^work. After office hours, he used 
to take a long walk in the evening. His food was simple and 
frugal. In the evenings he used to read papers, blue-books, and 
other works till late at night. Besides School-work, reading and 
writing occupied nearly 7 hours of his daily programme, which 
he carried out with all the energy and care of a regular 
student till his last day. The works of Sanskrit poets and the 
Puranas, the writings of the Saints of Maharashtra, specially 
Ramdas and Tukaram, the study of the Upanishads and the 
Rigveda afforded to Mr. Joshi valuable recreation in his political, 
economical, and statistical studies. Often-times his studies so 
deeply engrossed him that he had to be called up to sleep, 
meals, or office-hours. He was so steeped in Hindu traditions 
and Sanskars that the waters of the rivers. Gauges, Krishna, 
Indus, Goda were to him the holy of holies, and he drank thena 
with the avidity of a pucca orthodox Hindu. He had faith in 
Hindu religion, Hindu institutions and the Hindu social fabric. 
His way of life may be summed up in one word, viz. that of an 
ideal Studenty with all his detachment, perseverance, and 
ardour. 
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A NOTE ON RETRENCHMENT,* 

In any country, and under any circumstances, economy 
in administrj\tion must be a desideratum and a necessity, but in 
none can it be more imperatively so tlian in India where, under 
the peculiar conditions of British rule, it is essential to the 
material and moral })rogress of* Ihe nation that the weight of 
public burdens should be as light as possible. 

Among the determining features of our present financial 
situation, which o«ill for rigorous economy, may be mentioned 
the following :— 

( a ) The progress of Russia in Asia, which, involving as 
it does a complete cliaiige in the position of Central 
Aftiuu politics, imposes upon tlie Government of this 
country the necessity Jbr greater Military 2 )reparedness 
in view of possible eventualities, and consequently for 
larger expenditure than nitherto on our system of 
internal and frontier defences. 

(b) The fall of silver—which renders heavier and heavier, 
as it proceeds, the drain on our resources for meeting 
our gold obligations abroad. 

( 6 ) A (Complete movement of taxation from indirect to 
dfrect carried out in this country under the fiscal 
measures of the last 15 years,—a movement which 
makes further taxation highly inexpedient; for, under 
it, the burden ol* jiublic taxes mainly falls on the pro- 
diuer, who, however, can not, under the existing Free 
Trade conditions of the Indian Market, pass on any 
part of his burden to tlie consumer and is thus, in a 
measure, handii’apiied in the race with the foreigner. 

Thus, though the condition of our Finances is embarrassing, 
there is, we submit, little in it to justify panic and the adoption 
of measures based upon it. For wo believe, that the crisis can 
be tided over with ordinary care and prudence and without 
resort to such drastic remedies as curtailment of necessary 
and desirable ’’ expenditure with the eventual result of stoppage 
or retardation of progress, as foreshadowed in the Government 
of Indians Resolution of February last appointing the Finance 
Committee. 


* This paper was contributed to the Journal of the Poona 
Sarvajanik Sabha in 1866-87. 
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Economies,—in whatever directions contemplated,—must 
be, to be permanent and useful, compatible with both Progress 
and EiBciency Ketrenchnients carried out under the influence 
of panic or a(;tual stress of War or Famine, can, at the utmost 
be only provisional. Large reductions, for instance, effected in 
Public Works expenditure by Lord Lytton’s Government in 
1878 and 1879 to meet the pressure of the Afgan War, with a 
total resultant saving of a million and a half, vanished away 
with the stress of the crisis, and that item of Imperial expendi¬ 
ture rose in a year or two following, almost at a bound, not only 
to its old level but a good deal higher. We, therefore, sincerely 
hope that the unbecoming sentiment, which breathes tlirough 
the Government of Indians Resolution above referred to, and 
which is unjustifiable under the circumsbinces, will meet with no 
responsive echo in the country and will not influence the delibe¬ 
rations of the Finance ('oramittee. 

Besides, our pre>ent high level of expenditure, as compared . 
with the demands of the Public Service, is due to the concurrent 
action of a variety of causes, some of which, being only tem¬ 
porary in their nature, have either already ceased or are fast 
ceasing to have much operative force. Consecpiently, a good 
deal of such expenditure, however necessary and useful in the 
circumstances of a generation ago, is now a needless waste of 
Public Funds, just as the expenditure of to-day will possibly 
involve a considerable waste a generation hence. Measures of 
retrenchment, therefore, in respect of expenditure fixed and 
settled ill the iirst years of concpiest and amnht difficulties of 
imperial consolidation and administrative organization,—under¬ 
taken in view of the altered conditions of to-day,—far from 
amounting, in our o])iiiion, to any confession of extravagance or 
careless waste in the j)abt,—ai> 2 )ear to us to be only necessary 
measures of ^evi^ion and reform, such as every well-ordered and 
prudent Government js bound to carry out in the interests of 
economy from time to time. 

The cpiestioii of retrenchment, therefore, resolves itself, to 
our thinking, into one of general administrative reform, and 
may be stated thus:— 

Whether it is possible to revise, in the altered circum¬ 
stances of the day, the existing administrative arrangements of 
the Empire, planned, constructed, and elaborated more than two 
generations since, to meet conditions and necessities which are 
no longer existent,—so as to secure a permanent reduction of 
expenditure without sacrifice of progressive efliciency, and if so, 
in what directions such revision can be carried out. 
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Apart from consideraHoas of financial pressure or necessity, 
we are of opinion that the time is come for such periodical revi¬ 
sion of public expenditure, and we hold that such revision, if* 
loyally carried out, will give the country a saving large enough 
not only to enable the Government to get over the present crisis, 
but to afford even a substantial relief to the ludmn taxpiyer, 
particularly in respect o" that monstrous impost—the Salt Tax— 
which weighs so opprcs'^ively and cruelly on the half-fed, starv¬ 
ing agricultural and labouring classes in the Empire. 

The chief oau^es of our present high scale of expenditiire 
which is so minjh in excess of our present requirements, may, wo 
think, be rango<l under four lieads :— 

(1) Initial difficulties of administrative organization, in¬ 
cidental to tlie early years of conquest and imperial settlement. 

(2) ^pe.'ial needs of special situations. 

(3) T^isto^i(^ fictions—originating in historic facts and 
conditions long since past. 

( 4 ) Mistakes of policy, resulting in serious mistakes of 
plan involving a large waste of energy and funds. 

A few words by way of illustration in connection with each 
of these heads will, it is hoped, suffice for the purposes of this 
Note. 


(I) As duo to the first of the foregoing groups of causes 
may be mentioned :— 

(a ) In the matter of revenue administration, the establish¬ 
ment of a doable machinery of intermediate supervision, 
as represented by Revenue Boards and Divisional Com- 
missioiiersliip,—which still exist in Bengal and the 
Mortli West Provinces, though their a})poiuted work 
has long since been complete—and also a stronger 
adnunistrativo staft' for district executive work than 
seems now necessary ; 

(d Tho creation and continued maintenance of special 
centralized departments, with a view to proper orga¬ 
nization, in respect of bnxuches of the Public Service, 
such as Forest, A bkari, Salt, Sanitation, Agriculture 
&c.,—branches which properly appertain, and ought 
to be handed over, to the District Executive Admini¬ 
stration, now that they have been thoroughly orga¬ 
nized, and which can, after this initial stage, be in our 
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opinion managed with greater advantage to the State 
and with more convenience to the people, by the local 
authorities than under central departmental direction. 

(II) As to the next bead of causes— special exigencies^ 

—we might mention :— 

( a ) Famine relief,—^to which, for instance, was due the 
creation of a third Divisional Commissionership in 
Horn bay in 1875-76. 

( J ) Diffictuldes of communication in the absence of railways 
and roads and canals which, in the first years of con¬ 
quest, not only added enormously to the difficulties of 
administration, but led, for purposes of effective super¬ 
vision which was in those circumstances as essential to 
administrative success as it was difficult, to the consti¬ 
tution, in almost every branch of the admini.^tration, 
of a supervising staff far stronger than the interests of 
the Public Service now appear to require in the altered 
and settled condition of things. In some I departments 
wo have a double or even a triple machinery of inter¬ 
mediate supervision. Tims between the Secretariat 
and the Local Executive we find :— 

In Madras,—in the Deiiartment of Public Works ordinary^ 
the supervising establishment is classed and graded as 
follows :—(1) Chief Engineers in three classes ; 
(2) Superintending Engineers, one class in 2 grades. 
The Oluef Engineer is assisted in the central offic-e by 
a Dejiuty Cliief Engineer ; 

In North India.—in the Forest Department, while the Sub- 
Assistant (Conservators and Forest Rangers are “ the 
real Executive Officers(as Mr. Cotton very appro¬ 
priately observes in his lleport, ]iage 2i)2 ), the 
“ Superior or supervising stalf is composed of (Jon- 
servators, ])eputy Conservators, and Assistant (Jonser- 
vators—numbering in all more than 100, exercising 
intermediate supervision over the work of the subordi¬ 
nate establishment, subject to the control of the 
Inspector-General who is the Departmental Chief; 

In Bombay,—in Vaccination, while real work is done by 
about 280 Vaccinators, we have 10 Superintendents 
and 27 Assistant Superintendents over them, them¬ 
selves acting under a Superiutendent-(Ieneral. 
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Such a machinery of intermediate supervision can surely be 
curUilecl and simplified in the interests of economy 
without any noticeable loss of efficiency, in view of the 
present great facilities of communication and of the 
thorougli organization of the Services in the lower 
grades. 

((?) Expenditure on an exorbitant scale in Public Works 
ordinary At a time when the very material apparatus 
of civilized and progressive administration was wanting 
in the country, a large annual cxx^cnditure on civil and 
military works was inevitable; but now after about 
259 millions sterling have been spent on these during 
the last 40 years, the necessity for continued outlay in 
future years, on the same or even larger scale, is justly 
open to question. Similarly, Public Works establish¬ 
ments,—both executive and supervising—organized to 
meet the heavy pressure of work in the first years of 
compiest, are now far stronger tiian the country re¬ 
quires, and cost “ not less than £500,000 a year more 
than was necessary lor the expenditure on ordinary and 
on pro<Uictive Works which bad to be carried on.^’ 
( Vide Sir d, Struchey’s Financial Statement, February 
24th. 1880, page 28, para 99). Reductions carried out 
since that declaration of the Fiimnoo Minister have 
l)eeu more apparent than real, for while ‘‘ permanent'^ 
establisbments have been slightly curtailed, “ temi^o- 
rary ’’ ones exhibit a corresponding or even greater 
increase. 

Absence—real or supposed—of trained talent in the 
country, necessitating a large import of foreign and 
cosstly agency in respect of such Services, particularly, 
Forest, Medical, Sanitatiou, Survey &c. As due to 
the Slime circumstance is the maintenance of the 
Royal Civil Engineering College at Cooi>er’s Hill in 
England, for tlio supply of tmincd Engineers for the 
Indian service at a cost of .£2o,2iiU. Now, however, 
when we have strong and flourishing (^ivil Engineering 
Colleges in India and, besides, can 2 >rocure wliat 
supply of Engineers we want for our 2 )resent wants 
from England, from among Officers of ‘' Royal Engi¬ 
neers [local cadres and home corps] and Stanley Engi¬ 
neers,’’ it does seem a. waste of funds to support such 
an establishment in England ,—not in India* Further, 
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tlie supply of Engineers that is coining year after year 
from tills source is simply embarrassing. Sir J. 
Stracbey said in 1880:—“Our Public Works estab- 
lishmonts are still larger than they ought to be, and 
the constant supply of young Engineers that flows 
in from Cooper’s Hill, will, if it be not speedily stop¬ 
ped^ prove a cause of renewed embarrassment and of 
useless and serious expense.'*^ [ Vide Financial State¬ 
ment, February 14, 1880, p. 29, para 180. ] (The 
italics are ours. ) At or about that time over 390 engi¬ 
neers were induced to retire with large gratuities—at 
a cost close on half a million —a tact which speaks for 
itself, and yet the Cooper’s Hill College is still sup¬ 
ported by Government I 

( ^ ) llistrust of Native Agency,—a feeling to which is 
directly due the fact that our suj)ervising staffs in 
almost all deiiartmcnts are composed of European offi¬ 
cers. The superior gmdes of both the Civil and Mili¬ 
tary Services are wholly manned by Europeans, and 
even in the uncovenanted civil branches of the Servhje, 
declared by successive Secretaries of State for India 
as reserved for native ambition, the proportion of 
European officers to native is as to 1 ” 
[ Vide Parliamentary Return ]. Nor is the state of 
things any way better in the Non-Regulation Provinces 
where there is no close “Civil Service. This senti¬ 
ment of distrust, however excusable in the first genera¬ 
tion of alien rule, seems now in these days weak and 
unworthy and is assuredly out of date at a stage of 
the country’s progress at which better relations bet¬ 
ween the rulers and ruled ought to exist. 

(Ill) Coming to the third head of causes, namely, histo¬ 
ric fiction^ —as due to the historic fact of the co-ordinate 

growth of the three Presidencies, we have:— 

( a ) Army —The Presidential Commands, maintained at a 
needless charge of about a million sterling as estimated 
by the Army Commission. The Army is, specially 
and practically, an Imperial service under central 
management and control. The Presidential armies, 
once resting on an independent footing, are now 
gone as separate local units, but the Provincial Com¬ 
mands still remain, a burden to the Treasury. Thus 
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we now have the shadow without the substance, 
costing no les§ than a million sterling. 

(6) Post —The three Presidential Central Post Offices, 
each under a Post Master-General, kept up as a relic, 
—though a costly relic,—of a system no longer exis¬ 
tent. The service is now an Imperial service, but the 
fiction remains of its once having been a Provincial 
service under Provincial direction, and costs us for 
nothing a pretty largo sum ol a lac of rupees per 
annum. 

( c ) Coinage —This, like the two precoediug Services, ought 
to be a strictly Imperial service. And yet, where 
one Imperial mint located in the commercial metro¬ 
polis of the Empire ought to hav(3 sufficed, we had 
three mints in the three Presideiic es down to 1869, in 
wliicli year the Madras mint was closed for want of 
business. We have still two—one at Calcutta and 
one in Bombay,—of which the Calcutta mint 
scarcely pays its way, but is admittedly kept up, 
though at no slight cost, in deference to the sentiment¬ 
al susceptibilities of the political capital of the Empire 
[ Vide Evidence before the E^arliamentary Finance 
Committee ]. The abolition oL* the Calcutta mint 
would give us a saving of about 5 lacs per year with¬ 
out causing any the slightest real inconvenience to the 
commercial public. 

( IV ) Our fourth and last head of causes of the present 
abnormal growth of expenditure is “ Blistakes of Policy, result¬ 
ing in Mistakes of Plan.As it is not given to any Government 
in the world, however enlightened ( if we, of course, except the 
Papacy of Home ), least of all to a foreign Government, to be 
perfect and infallible, it was inevitable that mistakes of policy, 
and serious mistakes too, should occur in the first years of 
conquest, due in a large measure to want of experience, want of 
local acquaintance or guidance, and to the absence of independ¬ 
ent light from jiGpular sources. But now, when they are 
pointed out by experience and by the voice of public opinion, 
there is no excuse for clinging to them through conservative aver¬ 
sion to change. It would be enough now to refer to two such:— 

( a ) [ A wrong military policy,—^founded in distrust and 
suspicion,—which, while it neglects to utilize the mili¬ 
tary talents of the gifted races of the Deccan and the N. 
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W. Provinces and to enlist, in the cause of national de¬ 
fence, the acttm co-operation of the higher and upper 
classes in the country by opening out worthy careers 
for their ambition in the service, seeks to augment the 
military strength of the Empire by adding ad infini^ 
turn to the standing army of the country, rather than 
by endeavouring to nationalise and increase the expan* 
of our army organization.] The in(Tease in our 
army charges from 14 to close upon 21 millions ster¬ 
ling i. e. full 50 per cent, since the mutiny years of 
1857-58, is a circumstance which shows more than any 
thing else the disastrous influence of this mistaken mili¬ 
tary i)olicy, founded in distrust and n)is“ai)prehension— 
distrust of native loyalty, ai.d mis apprehension of the 
permanent demands of national defence,—upon the fin¬ 
ances of the Empire. A blind and reckless continnance 
of it would alone neutralize the effect of economies in 
all other directions. A reform of policy in this most 
important matter of army organization is, in our 
opinion, demanded in the interests of economy no less 
than for the sake of national security and safety. 

( h) The present fiscal policy in relation to salt revenue 
is another in stall <;e of costly error of policy. The con¬ 
sumption of the article is taxed for revenue purposes 
not by taxing the nources of supply but by controlling 
or rather virtually monopolizing those sources. The 
normal conditions of su}>ply and demand are thus 
reversed, the supply not depending ujion the efi’ective 
demand for the commodity, but the demand,—strange 
as ir may appear—being determined and limited by the 
supply. The Government is the supplier, but the 
sources of manufacture are so contracted and concen¬ 
trated for effective supervision and tor preventing 
smuggling (fee., that the supply usually ekort of the 

demand ; and no better proof is needed of this state of' 
things than the fact {Vide Cetton^s Keport, page 163) 
that the price of the article at the auction sales on the 
margin of the Sambhar lake in North India is on an 
average 8cf. per maund or 2^ d, above the cost price* 
The frequent necessity of raising the price of salt at' 
these Government sources of manufacture is also strong 
evidence of the same circumstance. Only last year, 
not to go further back, the supply was a good deal 
short of the demand at tlia Sambhar Lake and resulted 
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in a considerable loss of revenue. On this x^oint, Sir A. 
Colvin said in his Financial Statement of March last 
that “ the decrease under India general and tbe in¬ 
crease in Bombay are due to the same cause, viz.<, the 
raising oi the price of salt at Samhliar from 2^ annas 
to 8 annas a maund ( t. e. three times the cost xmce ) 
in order td^prevent exlianstion of the stock in hand. 
The stock in hand was very low owing to an unfavour¬ 
able season for manufacture in 1884-85. Tiie raising 
of the price led to a reduction in the consumx>tion of 
Sambhar salt;and we would say, of other salt as 
well, and the loss of duty, due to diminished consump¬ 
tion caused by diminished sux^ply, is estimated at 
50 lacs. In taxing salt Oovemment controls its 
manufacture as a monox)oli&t. It works its sources 
of sux>ply according to its own administrative conveni¬ 
ence by concentrating and thereby contracting them 
according to its own measure of the demand for the 
article. Practicall 3 % the market is often u/ic/er~.rupplied^ 
tlie imports even when thus forcu(l ux» not making up 
for deficiency of home x>rodiiction; and tlius, the 
sui^jiy, acting through the ‘‘sliding scale of prices, 
measures and limits the demand. The loss to the 
treasury owing to this reversal of tlio laws of Political 
I]conomy,—not to sx)oak of the cruel hardshix> to the 
Xieoj)le, involved in tlii^f shortness of sux>ply in the 
matter of this “ x^nnie necessary of life—cannot of 
course he accurately estimated, but looking to the 
almost indefinite expansibility of effective demand for 
salt, we might 2 »ut it down at a million or two a year. 
Secondly, the cost price of salt under the x>*’6seut 
system of Government monoxioly, is full 5^^/., whereas 
it cannot exceed under careful x^i’ivate management 
2 or maund ; the differeiu^e marking the 

wastefulness of the Government system uudwr which 
the stipendiary agency emx>loyed can xjossibly liave no 
motive for economy and care, the stimulus of self- 
interest being wholly absent. Thirdly and lastly, the 
charges of collection amount to over 8 x>- c., whereas, 
under better arrangements, they cannot be more tlian 
2 or 4 p. c. 

For these and other reasons, the present salt-x>olicy 
seems to us to be a costly mistake, causing,—^in res¬ 
pect of needless expenditure as well as loss of net 
2 
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revenue—a total loss to the treasury to the extent "of 
between 2 and 3 millions. Here is room for reform 
and retrenchment. 

Such briefly, are some of the leading causes of our present 
expenditure, and they are either preventj^le, like errors of 
policy, or are losing their operative force, such as diflSculties of 
supervi^ion. It seems, therefore, only reasonable that a revision 
of our expenditure in recognition of the fact, founded on the 
basis of administrative reforms of system and plan, should be 
carried out, in view of the present embarrassed condition of the 
national finances which demands a rigorous enforcement of 
economy. 

With this short introduction, we shall proceed to suggest, 
with our small and iniporfec.t lights, in what direction such are- 
vision of our expenditure seems practicable and safe, repeating 
that the question of retrenchment now before the Finance 
Committee is essentially a question of administrative reform 
with a view to economy, and not one of hard necessity or finan¬ 
cial pressure, justifying a resort to measure^ uf panic and haste, 
likely to be injurious to tlie best interests of the country. 

We sbili begin with the Executive branch of the Civil 
Administration. On the following page is quoted a table 
showing the strength of the administrative staff, as distributed 
according to Provinces. 

[iV, jBf. The Provinces aie classed under 3 heads :—Regulation, 
Non-Regulation, and Scheduleil Non^ReguIation. But of the ^‘Non- 
Regulation” provinces it should be noticed that they are now so, more 
in administrative nomenclature than in legal reality, because (1) since 
1861 they have been brought under the general system of Indian Legis¬ 
lation, and (2) the union of administrative and judicial duties is being 
fast removed by the constitution of a separate judiciary. The “Schedul¬ 
ed ” districts also are now “ Non-Regulution ” tracts for administrative 
purposes ] 
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Looking first to the supervising branch of the administra¬ 
tive staff,—which acts as an intermediate agency of supervision 
between the Secretariat of the central Government and the local 
executive administration,—we find tliat it is differently consti¬ 
tuted in different provinces. In Bengal and the N. Pro¬ 
vinces we liave the dual machinery of Boards and Commissioners; 
in the Punjab, there is a Financial Commission, instead of a 
Board, to supervise the work of Divisional officers who in turn act 
as Suj)erintendentsin respect of the local Executive; in Madras, we 
have a Board without Divisional Commissioners, while Bombay 
is content with only Commissioners. Now, considerirjg that the 
administrative necessities of these Provinces are about tlie same, 
it appears to us that tliere is no justification for these inequali¬ 
ties of system in respect of intermediate sui)ervision, and we 
venture to hold that the time is come for practically consider¬ 
ing the question of re-modelling, with a view to simplicity and 
uniformity, this branch of the administrative machinery. 

On the subject of the Boards, the Famine Commissioners 
observe ( Vide F. C. Report, part 2, page 101, para 3 ) that 
“ among the changes which bxve been made in the Indian ad¬ 
ministrative system during the last quarter of a century, may be 
specified that of the abolition of most of the Boards wliich be¬ 
fore existed,” and pro(;eed in the same pam to recommend 
the abolition of the Madras Board. We go in for a more thorough 
reform in the matter, and advocate the dis-cstablishment of the, 
other Boards as well. The Punjab Financial (bmraissionership 
is also, in our opinion, now a sinecure appointment and should 
be done away with as a costly luxury, in the interest of 
economy. 

These Boards liad their day and their usefulness. They 
served a most important puiq^ose in the administrative system. 
In the circumstances in which they rose, they were, for practi¬ 
cal puffioses, standing Committees of tried and trusted specialists,, 
affiliattd, on a co-ordinate footing, to the Secretariat of the. 
Central Government, whose aid was indispensable in the first 
years after the conquest, in the work of organising and system¬ 
atising the administration on a uniform basis, particularly in, 
the important branch of Revenue. With a weak Secretariat,, 
and that too burdened with other work, on the one hand, and; 
with the local officers on the other overwhelmed with detailedj 
executive administration, particularly in the absence of ai 
trained, trustworthy subordinate service, the Central Govern-| 
ment stood in special need of the services of these Boards, pos-. 
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Boasei of local experience and technical knowledge in the 
elaboration of order and syntem on general principles and on uni- 
fonp lines in respect of admininistrative organisation. This 
initial and most difHealt stage, however, was m course of time 
jmssed. The administrative system was constructed, elaborated 
and put in working order and the work of revenue settlement 
was completed. The Secretariats were strengthened by a large 
infusion of the specialist element. The work of the local Exe¬ 
cutive Oilicers was simplified and facilitated ; the subordinate 
services were properly organised, and local institutions, too, 
were created for the purposes of local maiiagemont. The local 
administrative machine having been thus adjusted and effec¬ 
tually controlled, the work of the supervising Divisional Com¬ 
missions was rendered easy and light. The spetaal exigencies 
of the special situation, having ])een thus fully met, there was 
little or nothing loft for these Boards to do in any spei*ial 
direction, and they ceased to have any special sphere of useful¬ 
ness. Their raiaon d'etre was thus gone and yet they have lived 
on. With a change, however, in the circumstances in which 
they had their origin, there came naturally a change over their 
functions. Tliey no longer served as consultative bodies to the 
Secretariat but sunk down to the subordinate level of a subsidi¬ 
ary agenijy of local superivisiou side by side witii the Commis¬ 
sioners, who were nominally subject to their authority. But 
this was a new i'uiict.ioii, as well as a new position, thrust on 
these Jfoards, originally constituted for a far different purpose. 
In Bengal and tiie N. W. Provinces, they are “ siudi m name 
rather than in sid)sia'HCi\^^ as we are told by the Famine Com¬ 
mission (in tlie para above referred to ) ; “ the two members 
of wLich they are composed’’ divide “the work between them,” 
and rarely act “ as consnkative bodies.” In Madras, the Board 
acts as an agen.y of intermediate supervision, unaided by Di\i- 
sional Commissioners, and it is complained that it cannot exer¬ 
cise any amount ot effective local supervision, Tims, iiractically, 
the work of these Boards is nil ; for they neither serve as con¬ 
sultative bodies as before, nor as effective supeivising bodies in 
their altered position. They form little more than a supertinous 
wheel in the machinery of administrative supervision—a useless 
adjunct, now that their special function is gone, to the admini¬ 
strative machine, clogging rather than aiding its motion and 
working. 

We, therefore, submit that the time is come for abolishing 
these Boards as a measure of retrenchment, which can be carried 
out without the least sacrifice of administrative efficiency. Bom- 
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bay has no such Board, and no one advocates its establishment. 
The Famine Commission was of opinion that Madras should be 
satisfied with Divisional Commissioners in lieu of the present 
defunct Board. Punjab too has no such Board and is content 
with a Financial Commissioner. Now if Bombay, Madras, and 
Punjab can very well do without Boards, we fail to see why 
Bengal and the N. W. Provinces should be burdened any long¬ 
er with this costly but useless luxury. Surely no grounds exist, 
apart from administrative necessity, which can be pleaded for 
keei)ing them up any longer. 

Mr. Cotton, in his Report at page 38, gives the cost of 
these Boards as under :— 


£ 

Bengal Board of Revenue.2fi,91l 

N. W. Provinces „ 21,860 

Madras ,, 28,801 


Total £ 77,572 

The abolition of these Boards would thus result in an an¬ 
nual saving of £ 77,572 to the treasury. In Madras, however, 
there would be a considerable set off to the saving ; for, as the 
Famine Commissioners suggest, it would be necessary in that 
case, to create at least two Divisional (/ommissionersbips at a 
total annuol charge, on the Bengal scale, of £ 11,060. With 
this deduction, the net gain may be put down at £ 66,512. 

Further, we are of opinion that Punjab should now, how¬ 
ever reluctantly it may be, part with its Financial Commissioner 
who, what ever bis usefulness in the first years after the conquest 
in the work of administrative construction in the Financial 
branches, appears in the present circumstances only a costly 
anomaly, whether we look upon this interesting personage as a 
special adviser attached to the Secretariat in matters financial, 
or as a supervising autocrat over the divisional and district offi¬ 
cers of the Province. His work, which must now be either of 
an^ ornamental or ordinary character, should be delegated, if 
need be, to a new Un ler-Secrebiry in the Finance branch of the 
Secretariat. The charges of the office of this Financial Com¬ 
missioner in the Province are put down by Mr. Cotton, at £ 13, 
159, and if it be abolished, and an Under-Secretary be appoint¬ 
ed to do the work at a charge, including his salary and cost of 
the office establishment, of ( say ) £ 1,500, the net saving 
would be £ 11,059 per annum. 
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This double measure of retrenchment, which involves no 
sacrifice of efficiency, would give the country a net annual sav¬ 
ing of £78,169 (= £66,570 on account of tne Boards and £11, 
659 on account of the Financial Commissioner in the Punjab), 
and would besides effect a most desirable change in the admini¬ 
strative system by simplifying the present cumbrous machinery 
of intermediate supervision. » .j . 

These Boards disesbtablished and the office of the Punjab 
Financial Commissioner abolished, we would not advocate any 
further dislocation, for the present, of the existing machinery 
of supervision. The abolition of Divisional Commissionerships 
is now and then suggested in the papers, but we are strongly 
of opinion that the time is not yet come for so structural a 
change in the administrative system. As long as local supervi¬ 
sion is essential to the success of District Administration, and 
unity of effe(^tive control is needed to secure uniformity of 
method, we think, we must retain our Commissioners, and for 
the reason that the Central Secretariats cannot assume or, 
even if they assume, cannot effectually discharge, the function 
of local supervision, besides their special one of controlling 
direction, and no other agency is for the present available for 
the purpose. Until the system of District Administration is 
placed on a new footing, and the di^rict olHcers are relieved en¬ 
tirely of the executive detailed work, as well as of their magis¬ 
terial duties, and are thereby enabled to assume their proper 
position in the system, as directing heads of local Executive Ad¬ 
ministration, we fear, that the removal of these Divisional 
CommissioDershij)s, as sometimes suggested, before some other 
agency is ready to take its place,—the Secretari it being left out 
of account as being uselej^s for the purpose,—would confer, by 
doing away with the only effective agency of supervision we 
have now, upon the District Executive Olii'^crs a larger measure 
of administrative independence and controlling power of direc¬ 
tion, than can be safely confided to them in the present condi¬ 
tion of things, and would thereby impair tin ellicuency and 
imperil the success of local Executive Administration. 

While, therefore on these and other gro mds, we strongly 
deprecate the suggested abolition ot Divisional Commissioner- 
ships, we would, iiowever, re-commend a considerable reduction 
in their present number by a territorial extension of their areas, 
in view i)articularly of two facts :—( 1 ) increased facilities of 
communication, rendering the task of supervision easier, and 
( 2 ) changes of circumstances, such as a better organization of 
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JMstrict Administration work, a better organizatior> of Public 
Opinion, &c. which rendered supervision simpler as well as 
easier, than it was a decade or two ago But this suggestion 
regarding the rf duct ion in the present number of Divisional 
Oommissioners opens up a far broader question of admini¬ 
strative change’, namely that of a general territorial re-adjust- 
ment of Divisional and District Execii‘ive charges,—which, 
as bearing on the whole system of Executve Administration, 
has to be considered in connection with both the supervising 
and Executive branches of the administrative machinery. 

Reverting to our table on page II of this Note, we find the 
whole administrative staff distributed according to Provinces as 
under:— 


Province. 

Divisional Com- 
missicners. 

District Execu¬ 
tive officers. 

Assistant Col¬ 
lectors &G. 

Remarks. 

Madras. 

... 

21 

96 

We leave out of consi¬ 
deration the two ** Sche- 

Bombay. 

3 

18 

74 

duied Non-Regulation 

districts of Assam and 

N.W. Provinces. 

I 7 

35 

110 

Sind, as being subject to 
exceptional administra¬ 

Bengal .. 

9 

41 

124 

tive treatment in their 
present backward condi¬ 
tion. The ** Non-Regula¬ 
tion” provinces, (Punjab, 

Punjab . 

10 

32 

97 

Oude. 

4 

12 

35 

Oude, Central Provinces ) 
being so now only in 

Central Provinces 

4 

18 

30 

name, are grouped with 
the Regulation Provinces, 

Total. 

37 

180 

566 

as practically belonging 
to that category. 


Thus of the total superior staff of Executive Administration 
numbering 783 strong, wo have 37 Officers, composing the 
supervising branch, and 746, the Executive—of which latter, 180 
lire the local Executive heads of District Administration. 

The distribution of this staff according to Provinces is shown 
in the following tables which give the average area, population, 
and revenue per each class of officer in each 
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As per Sub-District Officer (—Assistant Collector &c.). 


p * Laud 

Province Area. Revenue Remarks. 

JL 


Madras .*.. ! 1,445 \ 324,694 53,437 

Bombay (—Sind ); 1,048 189,373 39,041 

N. W. Provinces. 743 287,456 45,940 

Bengal. 1,276 537,834 30,112 

Punjab . 1,083 194,380 23,839 

Oude . 698 323,364 43,430 

Central Provinces 2,800 327,957 21,578 


O 1 Q> O 

CJ* 

C3 ? 

© cC © ' 

I ill. 


1 I g s"' 
© © 

O rfl * 

Ut ^ i 

^ §05 

SrS!S O 
©■ .S i 

SS^'; 


These three Tahirs [ A, B, C ] show how nnecjually the 
administrative staff’ is distributed among the different Provinces. 
The fact of this unequal distribution may be brought out mora 
vividly if we re-arrange the figures as under :— 


1st —In respect of Area* 


ii 

o § 

«f-i 2 
©'» 

. 09 

!|S, 

Province. 

Per 

Commis¬ 

sioner. 

a 

a 

, « 

Remarks, 

3 

1 

Bombay (—Sind) 

2f6,853 

1 

Of the Provinces that have Di» 
vihional Commissioners, Bc^ibay 

4 

Central Provinces 

21,000 

2 

heads the list, with the largest 
ave?rage area per Cfommissioner ^ 

9 

Bengal . 

17,577 

3 

Oude comes last, in winch the 
average Divisional Commissioner- 

7 

N. W. Province's. 

1 11,671 

4 

shi^ is smaller than the average 
Di^rict CoHeotorate of Madras. 

10 

Punjab . 

10,500 

5 

The average Divisional area in 
PuAjab is only alightiy lai^er than 

4 

Oude.. 

6,000 

6 

that of the Bombay District of 
Khindesh. 


Madras. 

... 

... 
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Madras . 

... 

6,609 

1 

In respect of Dist¬ 
rict Executive char- 

18 

Bombay (—Sind) 

... 

4,311 

2 

ges, Madras has the^ 
largest area, and 

18 

Central Provinces 


4,111 

3 

Oude, the smallest. 
The average district 

44 

Bengal . 


3,600 

4 

area in the N. W. 
Provinces is consi- 

32 

Punjab . 


3,281 

5 

derably smaller than 
that of the sub-dis- 

35 

N. W. Provinces 


2,334 

6 

trict charge in the 
Central Provinces. 

12 

Oude. 

... 

2,000 

7 


<n 



Per 



<g§ 

Province. 


Sub- 

District 


Remarks. 

o 



Officer. 

08 


o-C 





Jz; 






30 

Central Provinces 


2,800 

1 

With regard to the 
Sub-District Officers 

98 

•BiCadras ••• 

••• 

1,445 

2 

charges, the Central 
Provinces stand first. 

124 

Bengal . 

• #» 

1,276 

3 

Oude comes last. 
The areas in the N. 

97 

Punjab ... 


1,083 

4 

W. Provinces are 
only a trifle larger 

74 

Bombay (— Sind) 

»•» 

1,048 

5 

than in Oude. 

110 

N. W. Provinces 


743 

6 


35 

Oude . 


698 

7 
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In point of magnitufie of Area the Provinces rank as 
follows :— 


Province, 

1 

1 ” 

S 

O C] 

•4^ IH 

to o8 

Sub-District 

charges. 

Remarks. 


Rank 

Rank ; 

1 

Bank 

Thus, Bombay has fewer 
Commissioners than any 

Bombay (—Sind). 
Oentral Provinces 

1 

2 

5 

otherProvince, Madras fewer 

2 

3 

1 

District officers, and Central 

Bengal . 

3 

4 

3 

Provinces^ fewer Sub-District 

N. W. Provinces.. 

4 

5 

6 

officers, Oude has the largest 

Punjab . 

6 

6 

4 

number of Commissioners, 

Oude . 

5 

7 

7 

District officers and Sub- 

Madras . 

7 

1 

i 

2 

1 

District officers ; Punjab 
comes next to it or, rather, 
the iV. W. Provinces, 


2ndly—In respect of Population :— 


No. of Commis¬ 
sioners. 

Province. 

Per Com¬ 
missioner. 

Rank. 

Remarks. 


Madras has no Com- 


■ 

Of the Provinces, 
having Commissioner- 
ships, Benyal eives to 

9 

missioners. 

Bengal. 

7,410,163 

■ 

the Commissioners 
the largest population 

3 

Bombay. 

4,680,107 

2 

to look after; Punjab 
the smallest ; the 

7 

N, W. Provinces... 

4,674,304 

3 

latter averaging only 
slightly larger than 

4 

^lude ••• ••• 

2,846,036 

4 

the average popula¬ 
tion for a District 

4 

Central Provinces^.. 

2,450,685 

5 

Officer in Bengal, or 
being about equal to 

10 

Punjab. 

1,885,043 

6 

that of the two Bom¬ 
bay districts of Khan- 





desh and Nasik. 
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Per 


Q a> 
" O 

o 

Jz; 


Province. 


Dfejbric}; 

C^cer. 


1 


Bemarks. 




44 

91 

19 

3S 

18 

32 

18 


Bengal . 

Madras ... 

Oade. 

N. W. Provinces 
Bombay (—Sind) 

Punjab . 

Central Provinces 


11,515,715 
1,484,315 
948,950 
937,860 
780,035 
588,45 J 
546,556 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 


Ip respect of Dis- 
trip^ enlarges 
agajln heads the Jiis^ 
the Central PrQpinces 
coiyie lasjt, Punjab 
beii^g only a ahado 
better. Tne average 
District charge ip 
Punjab shows a popu¬ 
lation only a little 
, larger than that of 
I the average Sub-Dis¬ 
trict in Bengal. 
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Province. 


Per Sub- 
District 
Officer. 
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Bomarkb. 




124 

30 

35 

98 

J.IO 


Bengal . 

Central Provinces 

Oude. 

Madras ... .... 

N. W. PrpyjLp^e^ 


537,834 

327,957 

325,364 


324,694 


;237,i5<6 


1 


2 


3 

4 
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Coming last to the 
Sub-District charges, 
we find Bengal at the 
top as in (a) and (b), 
falling at the 
bottom : Punjab is 
oply slightjy better^ 
than Bombay. 


^ Punjab 

74 Bqjwbay 


194;3,30 

189,373 


6 

7 
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under:— 

I 

Province.--- Bernards. 

Ooipmis- Oollec- Asflt. 
sionera. tors, Colts. 

Bengal has the 


> largut CoinHiis- 

Bengal. Ill sioner, District 

Bpmbay . 2 2 ' 2 Oi^cer^ andEnb- 

N. W.'Provinces. ‘3 3 3 District (Officer 

Oude . 4 4 4 diiarges. 

Central Provinces. 5 5 6 Punjab^ abo^t the 

Punjab . 6 6 6 largest member. 

Madras . 7 7 7 The C, Provinces^ 

only slightly better 


I I I middling. 

3rdly—Revenue —Land (as being the most important.) 


Per 

Province. Commis- • Remarks, 

sioner, s 

£ 

3 Po.mbay (-Sjindj) 972,029 

7 hT.'Vy’. Provinces, 721,927 
9 B^gal. 414^863 

4 Oude . 3s80,017 

10 Punjab . 2;30^235 

4 Central Provin- 

ces . 161,836 


1 Bombay shows the largest 
land revenue per COmmission- 

2 er; the Central P;:ovin,ces 
the smallest. 

3 



6 















No. ol Sub-Dis- ( No, (rf DUtriot 

triot Offioors. S g & K S S 12 Officers. 
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Per 

District 

Officer. 


240,338 



Madras . 240,338 1 Madras in respect of 

district charges heads 
Bombay. 162,605 2 the list with the large¬ 

st revenues for Dis- 
N. W. Provinces... 144,385 3 trict Officer ; the Cen¬ 

tral Provinces come 
Oude . 126,672 4 last. 


Bengal ... 
Punjab ... 


••• 84,560 5 
... 71,954 6 


Central Provinces.. 


37,630 


Province. 


— 

98 

Madras . 

110 

N. W. Provinces... 

85 

Oude .. 

74 

Bombay. 

124 

Bengal . 

97 

Punjab .. 

30 

Central Provinces. 


Per Sub- 

District ^ Bemarks. 

Officer. g 
(A 

£ 

53,439 1 Madras, again, comes 

at the top in regard 
45,940 2 to S^ib-District charges, 

while the Central Pro- 
43,430 3 vinces fall to the bot¬ 

tom, 

39,041 4 

30,112 6 

23,837 6 

21,678 7 














In respect of Revenue ( Land ), these Provinces rank;^as below :• 
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Putting together these results, as relating to Area, Population, and Eevenue interests,—the three 
chief factors which go to determine the strengSi of the administrative staff,—we have the provinces ranh- 
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2 
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4 

5 

6 
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(iii?trii>^tion Qf the a(J,min;stmti'Ve 6,ta;ff, as indicate^ by 
the q^verage rq^} of the Prpyiyc^9, be^r? 

.. .eyid^ii(^t<te§c^ 0/ bad' 

Bo^ib^. relation clearly to the -exigencies of A<taUr 

nis^ative organisatiaii in the ifirst ye&rs of 
N. W. Provinces conquest and imperial consolidation, a cir- 

0 Provinces. on?»el»nce vhicb explains j^ts inequalities 

ae per margin, ke an historical uccn^eo,t^ 

Oude. therefore, it is that Bengal is, on tho 

whole, more cheaply governed than any 

.. other Province in the KippiTe, Madras 

j^a^raa . excepted, \yhile Punj^ib has a niore expep- 

aive administration.. 


These inequalities in the distribution of the Adruinistrative 
etaff are great apd glaring, and, however justifiable iu the cir¬ 
cumstances qf early conquest, seem to us to be indefensible in 
iihe altered conditions of to-day and add largely l^wt needlessly 
to the cost of Adipaiuistration in some Provinces as com]>ared 
with others. They, therefore, call in our opinion for a re-adjust- 
Uieut with a view to g*reater symmetry and uniformity, in the 
interests bath of administrative reform and economy. 

On this subject, however, th« Famine Cominissiopers in 
their report, part S, pages 101-2, para 5, write:—“We have 
thought it desirable to exjimiue whether there is any conuidera- 
ble inequality in the proportion borne by the number of officers 
in the various Provinces to the worjt that has to be done, as 
indicated by the area, population, and reyepue ; whet?her there 
is apparent reason for thinking that a re-adjustnaent is desirable 
to secure economy or efficiency. The figures, which we have 
brought together in the accompanying table (which are duly 
given ) “ ffo 7iot justify such a view.^^ ( The italics are ours. ) 
After some further remarks, intended to explain the sell- 
adjusting bilance of the supposed inequalities, the Famine 
Commissioners put aside the whole subject, observing that there 
no probable practical utility of pushing such inquiries 
fiauther/’ 


We beg respectfiiily to dissent from this view of the Famine 
(^mnaissioners jpgai^diiig the important question of a territorial 
r:er'affiustmjanit of Executive charg^, and suhi^it that these iu- 
equalitie? in the distribution of tne Administrative machinery 
ai^ not only not defensiblo nt the present day as feiitures of the 
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administrative system, but are costly anomalies involving a 
large waste of administrative energy and Public Funds, A 
territorial reconstruction, therefore, of the Executive Admini¬ 
stration, with a view to the removal of tliese inequalities, 
appears to us not only a most desirable measure of administrative 
reform, but a necessary measure as well of retrenchment. 

The existing strength of the Administrative staff in both 
the Supervising and Executive branches, as well as its unequal 
distribution, had perhaps full justification in the condition of 
things in which they were originally settled. 

1st, As regards the executive side,—At the critical stage of 
administrative organization in the first years of the inauguration 
of foreign rule, the beads of the District Administration had 
very onerous duties and responsibilities imposed upon them. 
The very fabric of Administration had to be constructed ; the 
administrative work was neither specialized nor systematized ; 
tliere existed no special Departments for special administrative 
purposes ; and there were no settled principles and no definite 
procedure for the guidance of the District Officer. And yet he 
was responsible for almost everything relating to, and happening 
in, his District. He was responsible for the peace, order, and 
good administration of his territorial charge; he had to look to 
the management of Revenue in its various branches; he had to 
supervise the arrangements of Police and the maintenance of 
order ; he had to look after jails and hospitals. Schools and P. 
Works,—Sanitation and Vaccination, too, were not excluded 
from the purview of his duties. He was, furthermore, a Magi¬ 
strate and had a heavy amount of magisterial work to go 
through. He was, thus, more an Executive Officer in his District, 
charged with heavy detailed work, than its supervising head. 
To add to the difficulties of his work, he had, in those years, no 
trained or tried subordinate Native Servants under him, and no 
trained native subordinate magistracy; nor were there local 
institutions, urban or rural, to relieve him of part of his local 
Executive work No organs of Public Opinion existed, though 
Public Opinion itself existed, and possibly in great strength too, 
and had to be carefully ascertained and respected. The absence 
of means of communication was a great disadvantage. 

Under such circumstances, it was essential to the success of 
the new regime that the territorial charges of these Local Execu¬ 
tive officers should be small and conveniently manageable, or, 
in other words, that the strength of the Executive staff should 
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be proportionately great, in proportion to the difficulty and com¬ 
plexity of the work thrown upon it. 

Consideration, too, of administrative necessity or conveni¬ 
ence,—in special reference to peculiarities of Area, of Population, 
and of Revenue interests to be guarded,—must have gone a 
great way towards determining both the strength of the Admini¬ 
strative staff and its existing unequal distribution. Regard had 
necessarily to be paid, in the first years of conquest and Imperial 
settlement, in regulating the division of Executive charges for 
Administrative purposes, among other things, to the following :— 

(1) Ill respect of Area :— (a) configuration and physical 
features of the area to be managed, as bearing on the facili¬ 
ties of communication and work of supervision; the 
difficulty of administration evidently varying according as it 
was compact or scattered, level or hilly, intersected by 
rivers or traversed by mountain ranges. 

{b) Intermixture of British with Feudatory territory 
as, for instance, in Bombay. 

{c) Proximityto the territory of Feinlatory states, large 
and important (as in Madras, the Central Provinces &c.), 
of ^waA' 2 -indepeudent states (as in Assam), or of independent 
states (as in Punjab ). 

( 2 ) In respect of Population :— 

{a) Composition of the population to be looked after— 
whether it was homogeneous or mixed; and if mixed, in what 
proportions the different component sections were mixed, what 
were their mutual relations <sc.; the admixture, for instance,, 
of a large Mahomedan element in Punjab or in the eastern 
parts of Bengal, the concentration of hostile elements in 
great numerical strength in the chief centres of religious, 
political, or commercial activity, as in the N. W. Provinces, 
the traditional, inveterate antipathies of race among the 
Afferent sections of the community as in Punjab,—these 
and such other circumstances were all important factors in 
the administrative problem of organisation. 

(4) Chardcter of the populations, also, as having a 
bearing on the difficulty or otherwise of administrative 
work. The work was more or less difficult according as 
they were disaffected or loyal, lawless or peaceful, backward 
or advancing. 
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(c) Contact of these populations with others, not direct* 
ly or indirectly under British TnanagetoeUt. 

(3) In respect of Revenue:— 

(a) The complexity and importance offtevenne inter¬ 
ests to be protected. 

( d) The difficulty and intricacy of management. 

[these two sets of circumstances, (1) initial difficulties of 
administrative organisation and (2) peculiarities of Area, Popu¬ 
lation, and Revenue management, go a long My to accouht fOr 
the existing territorial distribution of executive District admi¬ 
nistrative charges in the different Provinces and its inequa- 
li ties^. 

Similar considerations must, in the same way, have deter¬ 
mined the double or triple system of supervision that at present 
exists in the various Provinces of the Empire, and regulated, 
besides the constilUtioU of special Boards, the number of Divi¬ 
sional Commissionerships. 

At a stage of Administrative progress, at Which the system 
of local executive Administration was but imperfectly elaborated, 
and the District officers were overwhelmed with the multifarious 
details of executive adu:\inistration and Were iu Uo way control¬ 
ling heads in their respective districts, and when, therefore, 
local, personal, and constant supemsion was indispensable for 
administrative e^ftciehey yet was beset with nrore than 
ordinary difeculties iU the abseuce of m'e«ns of commiiuication ; 
wfiere, further, fheye Were rio independent, outside checks yet 
developed withiU the coitiitry toi control the work of the District 
officers,—in tfiese eireumstanfces it must be admitted that the 
necessity was almost imperative for narrowing the areas of Divi¬ 
sional Commissioherships 'v^itlrtn convenient limits, for creating 
a strong staff of biyisieual sn^tvisinfg officers, both to ensure 
effective local supervision knd to secure thorough ehforcemfent of 
general and uniform prfnciples m rdspoet of local eTlecutive 
administfafidn. exlgdficieiS df* ftliiiffie relief Were,* at a later 
•date, an additional dfetfteififc fti the fidtuStiefe,* a'Ud Botnlmy was 
burdened^ with a third Commissfonership only on the occasion of 
the last foinine in S. India. * Purffter coueideratJohs, such as 
those above referred tp, rekting W Afea, Pppiilalipn Eeve- 
nu^/^is bearing Oh the stfeigfh iHd iUequaliity of tte executive 
staffi also Very hndqtikl Mmber Of Divisional 

•Commissionerships in the different Provinces. 
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But the situation, in fefetenco to tlie feqiiirem^ts of which 
the Administrative staff—feoth executive and supervising-^'v^ 
determined tni distribiited a genefation or more ago. is assutMlJ^ 
not the situation of to-day with which we have to deal. yrifiCg 
tlie last 25 years and more of uninterrupted peace and admini¬ 
strative progress, things have vastly chiirig'ed and in recognition 
of that .change, a revision of our existing arrangements $eetds 
desirable to bring them into harxriony with the Wants of ttd 
present day. The main features of the change are briefly 
these :— 

(1 ) The I^on-E,egnlatioii provinces have been levelled up 
virtually, if hot in administrative nomenclature, to the status (rf 
the Ileghlation ones, in point of system and mode of admini- 

( 2 ) The administrative machine has been developed ahd 
perfected to a high degree of excellence in a three-lbld 'ivay 
thus :— 

(a) ffie worikof Executive Administration lias bean 
regularized under a perfect arid uniform code of rules and 
procedure, and most of its branches, linder a v/ell-coiistr'act- 
ed differentiation of functions, have been specialized 
through the professional agency of special Departments 
under skilled direction. 

(b) A strong system of supertision^—rather too strong 
for the purpose,—has been organized in various branches ; 
and to ensure, fdrtner, a unity of directive control, the 
Cental Secretariats have been strengthened by the intro¬ 
duction of the specialist element on a large scale. 

( c ) A eystern of Local Self-Government lias been set 
dh foot more cT less On the eldctite prindiple ih m(fefc ctf the 
Provinces under recent legislation, intended as much far the 
purpose of relieving the Executive Administration of a large 
]^rt of Mreiy iotedl %6rk, as for that 6f promoting the 
pbiitleaf edUciiJtidn of the people. 

( 3 ) A vast improvement has taken place since 1853 in 
the means of comfnunication (railways, roads, telegraph Ac.)— 
by which the work not only of Executive Administration but 
also Of adfiiiiiletrative ^petVidon is gfeatly facilitidied. 

^ ^ Sidf by sicle; these changes, ^Ijere has been also, 

during the nenoa^ a parallel movement, outside tte.Jbur^ucra- 
tic sphere of admihistrative cognisance', of KativS I^iiblic Opinion 
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in the country as a political force, or third estate, or ‘‘ tiers 
etaty New organs have come into existence for a “constitu¬ 
tional expression of the voice of the people; a pretty large 
number of Native Newspapers, both English and Vernacular, 
have been established under independent native management; 
and many public associations, more or less representative in 
their constitution, have been formed all over the country. The 
progress of Education in both its “ higher and primary 
branches, the activity of a free press and of political associations 
are some of the forces that have been working throughout the 
period to rouse and educate the political thought of the nation. 
In this grooving power of Public Opinion, particularly native, 
we have a new controlling force, which as it increases in inten¬ 
sity and momentum, renders the work of administrative sui)er- 
vision on the part of the Central Government in respect of local 
Executive Administration, lighter and simpler and yet more 
effective and successful. 

These four circumstances constitute, in our opinion, an 
important change in the conditions of executive administration. 
Their effect in lightening and simplifying the actual work of the 
administrative staff may be briefly described as follows :— 

In respect of District Executive administration :— 
The District Officer's work, so heavy and complicated at the 
initial stage of administrative progress has been lightened and 
simplified a good deal. It is tightened :— 

(1) With regard to Revenue management:— 

{a) Relating to Land —by the separate action of the 
Survey and Settlement Department, 

{b) Relating to other branches of Revenue, such as 
Excise, by the creation of separate special Departments. 

( 2 ) With regard to Executive administration :— 

( a ) By the withdrawal, from under his direct control, of 
several and important items, e, g, the jails under the 
Inspector-General of Prisons, the schools under the Educa¬ 
tion Department, Police under its own Department recently 
created. 

( i ) By the constitution of District and Taluka Boards, 
to whose management, most of the work, that is of a purely 
local character, has been handed and on which he has now 
to exercis general superintendence “ from outside,'' 
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(c) ^:tb« organisation, under ium, of a strong trained 
^sisbordinate native ^service. 

( 3 ) With regard to Magisterial work;— 

(a) By the formatiou of a strong^ subonjinate native 
magistracy. 

(i) By the facility, therefore, with which such work 
can be delegated to others. In Bombay, at least, the 
District Head OflScers do vary little of magisterial work, as 
shown in his paxnnhlet on “ Criminal Statistics by the 
Honourable ftao Bahadur M. G. Banade. 

And the District Officer’s worir has been sim^lijied by a 
thorough organisation of the administrative system in its three 
features of division of fancticms, graded supervision, and definite 
jaxxsedure. 

Thus, it will appear, that the District (M&cer of the present 
day is not the District Officer of 1850 or 1800. He is now more 
a-Supervising Offioer in his District, than an Hsecntive Officer 
overwhelmed with detailed executive work,—a change in his 
[position-and fixnction, which deserves to be recognized in admi¬ 
nistrative arrangements, and which clearly pomts to the desira¬ 
bility of extending the territorial limits of his executive charge— 
which had necessarily to be narrowed in area in days gone by. 

( B,) In respect of Administrative Supervision ;—The 
necessity and difficulty of effective supervision to be exercised by 
a Divisional Commissioner are alike diminished(1) because the 
District Officers are now more of Supervising than Executive 
Officers, and are in a,position to do a large part of the work of 
supervision, hitherto done by the Boards and Divisional Ccmmis* 
sioners. 

( 2 ) Because, several iinportant items of District Admi¬ 
nistration, both revenue and executive, are already under special 
direotien Of Departmental chiefs, exercising corordinato autho¬ 
rity. 


( 3) Because there now exist independent pQpuli^ checks, 
which.materially aid the work of supervision. 

^(4 ) Beoanse of increased facilities of cominiinication 
orbiehimderpossiU&^eetive supervision over xnoxe extadad 
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‘ Thus the present staff of divisional, supervising Commis¬ 
sioners appears now stronger than need be for purposes of 
effective control. 

Farther more, in respect of both these branches of the 
Administrative staff, it may be remarked that the considerations 
also relating to Area, Population and Revenue, glanced at on a 
former page, have now lost much of their former force. 

( A ) Area —(1) The interlacing of British with Feuda¬ 
tory territory is no longer what it once was, a source of difficulty 
to the Executive Administration, and for two reasons :— 

(a) That most of the Feudatory states whose territories 
are interspersed with British, have passed during the last 
30 years through the crucible of direct British manage¬ 
ment ; and also that some of those large Feudatory States, 
such as Mysore, Hyderabad, Baroda&c., having territories 
contiguous to British, have also experienced a similar 
stage. 

(b) That the system of administration in these Native 
States is being rapidly assimilated to that obtaining in 
British territory by the adoption of British law and 
procedure. 

(2) In the second place, the administrative difficulty, 
due to proximity to independent States, is now almost minimized 
(a) by a vastly improved condition of diplomatic relations, 
and ( 4 ) by increased strength of frontier defences. 

( B ) Population :— 

( 1 ) The composition of the populations in the different 
Provinces of the Empire must have still remained very much 
the same that it was 30 or 40 years ago. Within each Province, 
some change may have taken place in rural and urban society 
in this respect, in consequence of a steady movement of popula- 
. tion from the country to the towns owing to increasing business 
and commercial activity in the latter. 

(2) But their character cannot but have been deeply 
modified by the action of powerful material and moral influen^^, 
to which they have been subjected during the period. The 
relations, too, of the different component sections of the popula- 
' tions have greatly improved 5 the old feelings of antipathy, of 
race and creed and color are fest dying away before the solvent 
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action of education, free thought, free discussion and }]ealthy 
contact with a superior civilization. A new national coalescence 
is taking place, a new life is being infused, new senti¬ 
ments, new aspirations are springing up all round. Tliis 
growth of national solidarity and national self-consciousness is a 
most important feature of our present progress,—which has a 
material bearing on the system of administrative arrangements. 
The concentration, as for instance in the N. W. Provinces or 
Punjab, of large mixed populations in small areas—urban or 
rural, which was once a source of serious embarrassment to the 
Executive Administration owing to the mutual hatreds nnd 
discords—is now being transformed into a positive advauiage 
conducive to facility of administrative work and thereby to 
economy of administrative energy. 

(0) Retenue :—^The importance and complexity of revenue 
interests have no doubt greatly increased during the last 
30 years, but the difficulty of management has been proportion¬ 
ately reduced by better arrangements and improved agencies for 
both executive work and directive supervision. The Land 
Eevenue—which is the most important item of our Imperial 
revenues, and which was once the hardest head of revenue 
for the District Officer to deal with,—now offers little, or no 
difficulties. In those parts where it is permanently settled, as 
in Bengal and a large part of Madras, tnere is little executive 
work in connection with it, excepting the regulation of relations 
between the Zamindars and their tenants which, however, is not 
strictly revenue work. In other Provinces, such as the N. W* 
Provinces and Punjab, where there is the village system and 
large rent-paying communities have to be dealt with, the work 
is large in amount, but simple in its character; elsewhere, the 
difficulty of managing this revenue under the Ryotwari system 
is now practically much reduced, partly because the survey is 
now approaching completion in most provinces and with it the 
registry of peasant rights, and partly because of the clear, 
definite rules that have been laid down by Lord Ripon^s Govern¬ 
ment in 1882 for the regulation of settlement operations,—rules 
which are such as to preclude the necessity for minute inter¬ 
ference and vexatious periodical proceedings in respect of revision 
of assessments. As regards the other heads of revenue the 
management is now thoroughly systematized and thereby 
rendered easy and simple. 

These and such other circumstances indicated in the fore¬ 
going observations, when taken together, amount in our 
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opinion to a large and itnporfeaiit change in the conditions of 
Executive Administration, which deserves to be duly recogniz¬ 
ed. In view of this change, we are of opinion that the existing 
strength of the Administrative staff) both Executive and Snper*^ 
vising, regulated in relation to a situation and to conditions 
which are no longer existent, is much in excess of the present 
demands of the Public Service, and that the existing equalities in 
its distribution, as between the different Provinces, however ne¬ 
cessary in the early years of conquest, have no longer a sufficient 
justification in their present administrative requirements, and 
that, in consequence, both are now an objectless and therefore 
needlessly costly feature of our administrative system. With 
due deference, therefore, to the authority of the Famine Com¬ 
missioners, who take a different view of the subject and see 
no cause for a re-consideration of the existing arrangements, we 
venture to maintain that a territorial re-construction of Execu¬ 
tive Administration charges with a view to reduction in the 
present strength of the Administrative staff and to its more 
equable distribution, is a desirable and necessary measure of ad¬ 
ministrative reform and economy. 

We do not, however, intend on the present occasion to 
suggest any sweeping or comprehensive scheme of administra¬ 
tive re-construction, but earnestly urge that a first step may be 
taken in that direction, at least in the interests of economy. 

We would confine our present proposals to a re-adjustment 
of Divisional and District Executive charges, leaving undis¬ 
turbed the existing arrangements regarding Sub-District admini¬ 
stration. We would recommend an extension of the Executive 
areas, or, in other words, a reduction in the number of Divi¬ 
sional Commissioneps and District Officers, as a measure which 
can be safely carried out without loss of efficiency. To begin 
vrith the Commissionersbips :— 

( A ) The present number of these Divisional Commis- 
sionerships in the different Provinces is 89, maintained at a 
charge^ to the treasury of £204,704 or, excluding Assam 
Rbd as Bdhedtiled non-Begulatiou districts, 87 costing 
136195,871, '^tfibated as marginally shown in at Able 
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Bengal. 

N. W. Provinces . 

Oade ... 

Punjab .. 

Central Provinces* 
Bombay (--Sind). 


Area in 
square 
miles. 

Population. 

Land 

Eevenue 

17,577 

7,410,163 

414,863 

11,671 

4,674,304 

721,921 

6,000 

2,846,935 

380,017 

10,500 

1,885,043 

230,235 

21,000 

2,459,685 

161,836 

25,853 

4,680,197 

97,028 
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In our recommendations, we shall begin with our own 
Presidency. Bombay^ excluding Sind, had only 2 Commis¬ 
sioners before the Famine of 1876-78, and we would suggest 
that she should revert to the old arrangement, the strength of 
the District Executive staff being fully adequate to the exigen¬ 
cies of Famine relief, as was shown in the conduct of the relief 
operations of the said Famine. The N. W* PromnceB^ the 
most compact of our Provinces, possessing the greatest advant¬ 
ages of communication, and the best manageable, being free 
from most of the administrative difficulties connected with 
Area, Population, and Revenue to be met with in other Pro¬ 
vinces, should be content, in our opinion, with 3 Commis¬ 
sioners, instead of the present 7. Oiide too, which has been 
amalgamated with these Provinces for administrative purposes, 
should consent to cut down the number of her divisional Com- 
missionerships from 4 to 2, possessing as she does similar 
advantages. Punjab^ in no way inferior to the N. W. Provin¬ 
ces in compactness of territory and facilities of communication 
and possessing a mucli smaller i)opulation, should have 5 Com¬ 
missioners instead of 10 as now,—still two more than the 
N. W. Provinces, because ( 1 ) of the more mixed composition 
of its population*, and ( 2 ) of its being a frontier Province in 
direct contact with the “ excitable zone of Mahomedan states 
in Central Asia. We would leave undisturbed for the j)resent 
the status quo in Bengal and the Central Provinces ; m Ben¬ 
gal, because she shows, on the whole, a normal condition of 
things as regards the administrative arrangements, and in the 
Central Provinces, because of the sparseness and backwardness 
of the population as well as of the imperfectly develoj^ed state 


» 


Province. 

i 

Population. 

j 

Percentages (relative) 
of the constitutent 
elements. 

Remarks. 

Hin¬ 

dus. 

Maho- 
me- 
1 dans. 

Others. 

03 

M 

m 

i 

N.W. Provinces. 

32,720,128 

85-91 

13-72 

-36 


(Census 1881,. 








Punjab . 

18,550,437 

37-83 

55-83 

•34 

aHil 

tables for Bri- 






L. ' 

tish India.) 
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of communications. Moreover we would give Madras, as said 
before, 2 Commissioners in place of her present Board of 
Revenue. 

Thus we would have a staff of Commissioners 27 strong, 
instead of 37 as at present, distributed as follows:— 

Bombay .2 in place of 3 

N. W. Provinces.3 ,, 7 

Oude . 2 ,, 4 

Punjab .5 „ 10 

Central Provinces 

Bengal. 9 ^ as now g 

Madras .2 ( new ) 


Total*** 27 .»• 3i 

The territorial re-distribution of: Divisional charges, invol¬ 
ved in this reduction of the number of Commissioners may^be 
shown tubularly as follows :— 


Provinces. 


'^111 
Sil'S 


138,800 

31,170,530 

5,130,004 

77,500 

14,040,591 

2,916,089 

81,700 

32,720,128 

5,053,468 

24,000 

11,387,741 

1,520,068 

105,000 

18,850,437 

2,302,359 

84,000 

9,838,791 

647,345 

158,200 

66,691,456 

3,733,872 


27 


37 
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This gives, jer CommissioBer, Area^ Popnlatiw aad 
Land Revenue under the proposed scheme as under :— 


Province. 

Area. 

1 

Population. 

Land Heve- 
iide£. 

Madras . 

69,400 

15,585,315 

2,565,002 

Bombay (Sind) . 

38,750 

7,020,295 

1,458,045 

N. W. Provinces . 

27,233 

10,906,709 

1,648,489 

Oade. 

12,000 

5,893,870 

760,034 

Punjab ... 

21,000 

3,770,087 

460,471 

Central Provinces .. 

21,000 

2,459,655 

161,886 

Bengal . 

17,577 

7,410,163 

414,863 


The saving to the treasury, in consequence of this territorial 
re-adjustment of Divisional charges, would be £01,777, the 
charges for the proposed two Oommissionerships in Madras 
being met from the saving effected by the abolition of the 
Board of Revenue. ("Vide page 14 supra ). 


Province, 

As at present. 

As proposed. 

Keduction in 
No. of Com. 

Saving. 

No. of 
Commis¬ 
sioners. 

Charges 

£ 

No. of 
Commis¬ 
sioners. 

Charges 

£ 

Bengal . 

9 

50,262 

9 

50,262 



Central Provinces ... 

4 

18,975 

4 

18,975 

... 

... 

Bombay-^Sind) 

3 

17,283 

2 

11,522 

1 

5,761 

Panjab. 

10 

52,618 

5 

26,309 

5 

26,309 

N. W. Provinces and 
Onde . 

'■{I 

54,463 

di 

24,756 

6 

29,707 

Total. 

37 

193,601 

25 

131^824 

{ 12 

61,777 
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Madras would have two new Oommissionerships at a 
charge of (say ) £ 11,060 to be met from the saving to the 
amount of £28,801 consequent on the abolition of its Board of 
Hevenue and leaving a net saving of £ 17,741 included in the 
total saving for the Boards generally. 

The abolition of the Boards and \he reduction in the num^i' 
her of Divisional Commissioners, as suggested above, would thus 
^ve the country a net saving of £ 128,289, while, at the same 
time, effecting a most desirable and needed administrative re¬ 
form in the direction of symmetry and simplification as under:— 


£ 

Boards. 66,512 

Commissioners. 61,777 


Total £128,289 

(B) Let us now pass on to the subject of District Admin¬ 
istrative charges. The present staff of District officers ( Col¬ 
lectors and Deputy Commissioners ) in the different provinces is 
180 strong (excluding Assam and Sind) distributed as under:— 


Madras.21 

Bombay .18 

N. W. Provinces.35 

Oude .12 

86 


Bengal.....44 

Punjab .32 

Central Provinces ......18 

94 


180 


This gives, as shown before, per Head District Officer^ 
Area, Population, and Land Revenue under the present arrange¬ 
ments, as follows:— 


[ Vide page 18 of the note ] 


of District 1 
Officers. 

Province. 

Area, 

Population. 

Land Reve¬ 
nue £» 






21 

18 

35 • 

44 

^2 

12 

18 i 

[Madras . 

Bombay (—Sind ) 

N. W, Provinces 

. 

P<i^ab . 

Oadi .. 

Central ProYincM 

1 


248,881 

162,605 

144,885 

84,660 

71,054 

126,672 

87,680 


6 
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(1) As in considering the subject of Commissionerships, 
so here, we shall begin with our Presidency. Bombay, exclusive 
of Sind, should be satisfied, we think, with 15 Collectorates in¬ 
stead of 18 as at present. Some of the districts in the N. and 
S. Divisions, being too small in area, might be advantageously 
amalgamated, there being no special administrative difficulties 
in the way, connected with area or population. The impor¬ 
tance of Ilevenue interests involved, if concentrated in small 
areas, should be utilised for purposes of administrative economy 
rather than otherwise. Thus Broach and Surat, Thana and 
Kolaba, Ratnagiri and Canara should be formed into 3 good, 
manageable Collectorates, The resulting re-arrangement might 
be shown thus :— 


Province. 

Area. 

Population. 

Land Reve¬ 
nue (lacs). 

Broach .. 1 



Rs. 

} 

2,946 

9,57,409 

451 

Surat . ...J 


Thana .I 

5,634 

11,97,829 

23-7 

Kolaba .J 



Ratnagiri .I 

8,024 

14,17,640 

19 6 

Canara .j 



( 2 ) In the North W. Provinces, we would propose that 
the number of Collectorates be reduced from 35 to 19, the re¬ 
duction being eft’ected by the amalgamation of District Areas 
in several Divisions, the greater density of population, as 
compared with that in other Provinces, being an administrative 
advantage, conducive to administrative economy as well as the 
concentration of Revenue interests in comparatively narrow 
areas. 
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The present Divisions are as below :— 


Provinces. 

Area. 

Population, 

Lacs 

Land Reve¬ 
nue, Lacs. 
Rs. 

Number 

of 

Districts. 

Meerut . 

11,285 

49-7 

79*9 

6 

Kohilkhand 

11,813 

54-9 

73-3 

6 

Agra . 

10,156 

50-4 

81-2 

6 

Jhansi ... 


9-3 

14-2 

3 

Kumaon ... 


7-4 

34 

2 

Allahabad 

13,625 

64-6 

93-2 

6 

Benares. 


81*7 

80-4 

6 

Total 

••• 

... 

... 

35 


Of these 7 Divisional Commissionerships, Jhansi is exactly 
equal to Poona,—a Bombay District, for which the figures aro 
Area 5,009, Population 907,235, and Land Revenue 14’8 lacs 
—and is yet divided for Administrative purposes into 3 Collec- 
torates. So again, Kumaon is only a little larger than the 
Bombay District of Khaudesh in area, has a smaller population 
and 1/10 of the Revenue, the figures for Khandesh being Area 
10,162, Population 10,28,642 and Land Revenue 34-4 lacs, 
and yet is divided into 2 CoUectorates. Wo think, the require¬ 
ments of administration can be fully met by having 19 Execu¬ 
tive District charges instead of 35 as now; 


Division. 

No. of District. 

Meerut . . 

3 

instead of 6 

Rohilkhand . 

3 


,, 6 

Agra .’ ... 

3 

>> 

» 6 

Jhansi . 

1 

97 

99 3 

Kumaon ... . 

1 

79 

„ 2 

Allahabad . 

4 

99 

» 6 

Benares. 

4 

99 

,, 6 

Total . 

19 

- IXJ 


35 
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( 3) In OndQ, wd would havd a staff of 6 District 
officers, instead of 12 as at present. There is here the double 
administrative advantage of ( 1 ) great density of popula¬ 
tion and ( 2) concentration ^ revenue interests in small 
areas :— 

The composition of population * being about the same as 
in Bombay and the N. W. Provinces, amalgamation of District 
Areas can, we think, be safely carried out in the Divisions of 
Lucknow, Fyzabad, and Lai Barelli. 

( 4 ) In Punjab, we have, under the existing arrangements, 
32 Executive Districts grouped in 10 Divisions. Loolong (1 ) 
to the more mixed character of its population as compared with 
that of other Provinces and ( 2 ) to its being a frontier province^ 
we would suggest the reduction of the number only to 24, thus 
giving it comparatively small District Areas in relation to the 
real difficulties of administration. Amalgamation is i)ossible, 
without administrative inconvenience, in such Divisions as 
Delhi, Umbala, Amritsar, Jalandhar. 

( 5 ) In Madras, Bengal and the Central Provinces, we 
would retain the present arrangements as calling for little 
alteration in this direction. In Madras, perhaps, some might 
suggest a slight increase in the number of Collectorates, say, 
ftom 21 to 24, and the suggestion would be in accordance 
with the views of the Famine Commissioners who state ( Vide 
Report part 2, page 101, para 4 ) that “ the efficiency of the 
administration in the Madras Presidency suffers also from the 
large area of some of its districts, which are more than double 


Province, 

Population. 

Percentage of constituent 
sections. 



Hindu. 

Hahomedan. 

Others 

Oade . 

11, 37,741 

87-31 

12-59 

•1 

N, W. ProTinces ... 

32,720,12& 

85-91 

13-72 

•67 

Bombay . 


86-49 1 

8-08 

6-63 
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iiie «izd of tbe dfetiicts in other JE^vinoes/’ Wnjvrmli ^accept 
this iacrease in tbe namber of fixecoti^e 4istriets here. 
Yiaagapatam, Bellaryamd stich other Bistriets be 
tip aad reamuged more at manageable Executive chargee. 

Thus, then, we would have a staff of District officers, 150 
strong in place of 180 as at present, distributed as follows :— 


Provijice. 

No, of Districts. 

Bombay .. 

16 

instead of 

18 

N. W. Provinces . 

19 

ff 9> 

34 

Oude . 

6 

71 37 

12 

Punjab . 

•24 

77 77 

32 

Central Provinces. 

18 

as no wr 

18 

Bengal.. 

44 

1 

77 

44 

Madras . 

24 

in place of 

21 

Total. 

150 

instead of 

180 


The territorial redistribution of Executive District charges, 
involved here, might be exhibited as under :— 


Per District Officer under the proposed scheme. 


Province, 

Area, 

Population 

Land 

Bevenue. 

£ 

Bombay .. 

6,166 

0,36,040 

1^406 

N. W, Provinces. .«t 

4,300 

17,22,112 

264,212 

Oude ... ... '••• ... ... 

'4,000 

18,97,957 

263,844 

Punjab. 

^4,675 

7,86,268 

95,932 

Central Provinces ... ... 

4,111 

6,46,556 

37,630 

B>exigal .*. •*. ‘.v* 

3,600 

15,16,716 

84,660 

Madras ... ... ... 

6,783 

12„98,768 
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The saving to the country, in consequence of such a terri¬ 
torial redistribution of District Executive charges, would be 
-about £ 72,008, assuming, for the sake of estimate, the cbar^ 
of each head District officer to be £ 2,488 per annum, includ¬ 
ing the cost of his establishment. The strength of the staff 
would be reduced by 30. 

The total saving, which can thus be effected, without 
sacrifice of administrative efficiency, by these three measures 
regarding the Boards, the Commissionerships, and District 
Executive officers, would be, thus, £ 200,289 per annum,-~no 
small relief, certainly, to an embarrassed treasury, to be obtain¬ 
ed with a positive advantage in point of administrative reform* 

Boards. 66,512 ( £. 

Commissioners .62,777 T =200,289 

District Officers..72,000 3 

As closely connected with the subject, we would draw the 
attention of the Finance Department to the system of recruit¬ 
ment for the Covenanted Civil Service to which the superior 
grades of Executive appointments, dealt with in the preceding 
pages, belong by law as a special privilege. 

The Covenanted Civil Service is a costly and privileged 
service, and the way in which it is recruited from year to year 
must be closely watched in the interests of economy. The re¬ 
cruitment does not always seem to follow definite rules, and 
sometimes, it is clear, indents for Civil Servants are sent from 
India to England, without due regard to the requirements of 
the Public Service. Over-recruitment necessarily follows with 
the eventual result of putting a considerable permanent needless 
charge on the Public Treasury. “ Prior to 1861 there was a 
large under-recruitment, followed in the years 1862-64 by a 
correspondingly large over-recruitment.” The gap caused in 
the ranks of the service during the period of the Mutiny having 
been filled up, it was attempted to stop the over-flow by an 
under-recruitment in 1869. There has since been more or less 
over-recruitment again. It may suffice to refer to the state of 
things in the Madras Presidency. In “ Standing Information 
regarding Administration in Madras ” page 24 we read ;— 

There are altogether rather less than 100 appointments 
ordinarily available to the service, and* the service is kept at 
Buch a strength, that allowing fox absentees, a Junior Civilian 
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will get his first acting appointment in the lowest grade at 
about the close of his fourth year after arrival in the country. 
The ordinary annual recruitment^ calculated so as to ensure 
these results, is about 7, giving an average of 28 Junior Civilmns 
who will be at any one time not yet provided with an appoint¬ 
ment.” 

Here thus, in Madras, we have always 28 Civil Servants 
vjithjout any appointment even “ in the lowest grade^^’^ drawing, 
under statutory provision, salaries ranging between £ 600 and 
£ 800 per annum, and learning their business as extra 
Assistant Collectors or supernumerary Assistants \n the practi¬ 
cal school of District Administration. The object is, no doubt, 
a worthy object—namely to fit them for a due discharge of the 
responsible duties of their high executive posts,—and the 4 
years’ period of such royal practical training in the work of 
Administration must be peculiarly agreeable, too, to the 
young officers. But the country has to pay, in the IMadras 
Presidency alone, for this interesting educational luxury an 
annual sum of between £ 16,800 and £ 22,400 in the shape of 
salaries to these men undergoing the so-called probation. Be¬ 
sides in this Province, the yearly recruitment is at the rate of 7 
new men,—a number which seems to have been arbitrarily 
fixed without reference to the number of annually retiring 
officers or to the needs of the service. The case is not much 
better in other Provinces, but exact figures are not available. 

The consequence of this over-recruitment for the Cove¬ 
nanted Civil Service, which now appears to be the rule rather 
than the exception, is three-fold :— 

( a ) The Executive branches of the Service are needless¬ 
ly over-crowded thus:— 

In Madras^ the appointments “ reserved ” by law for 
Covenanted Civilians are 91 in number, and yet the actual 
strength of the said service, including members present 
and ifosent on leave, is about 156. Inking to the Leave 
Code, which allows these Civilians two years’ furlough 
after 8 years and thereafter one year after 4 years’ service, 
it is allowable to assume that the number of annual 
absentees on furlough,—that has to be considered in regu¬ 
lating the standing strength of the service,—cannot exceed 
20 or 25, and so it would appear that the normal ’’ 
strength need not be more than 111 or . 116. The difference 
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betwe^ this figure and 155, tiie actiae.1 fiumlier ( ss44 or 
39 ) represents the excess si^^h (tf the aeF¥ie6, ^eedlo^s- 
It maintained ata pemanent eWge of, say £. 35,260 or 
£, 31,200, assuming the cost of each sui^L officer to be 
£ 600 per annum. 

In Bombay y simDarly the number of sanctioned appoint¬ 
ments under statute to the same Service is 

about 84, rf\rtii<di 27 are judicial and 67 revenue and 
general, excluding supernumeraries and .extra Assistants 
below the rank of 2nd Assistant Collectors, and yet the 
numberi>f Civilian Officers was (in 1884-85 ) 159. Allow¬ 
ing for the possible number of annual absentees on furlough 
under special privileges of Leave, say 20, we have still 54 
more Civilian Officers in our service than we want, costing 
the state £ 43,20') a year at the rate of £ 800 per Officer. 

So also, in the N. W. Provinces, the Executive 
Administrative staff is proportionately stronger in the 
number of Sub-District cheers (Extra and supernumerary 
Assistant Collectors ) than in any other province, except¬ 
ing Oude which is, ^wever, administratively speaking a 
part of it. In the N. W. Provinces we have 110 OiviTiaa 
Officers engaged in sub-Distiict Administration, besides 35 
Collectors, while Oude has 36 such officers in addition to 
12 Collectors. 

( 4 ) The regular order of promotiem is disurbed. There 
is sometimes a block to the serious disalvanta^ of the Junior 
members, and there is often great inequality, in promotion as 
far as it occurs. The service is then kept in a habitually 
abnormal condition, as regards pay and prospects. But 
what is of more immediate concern to the Finance Minister is,, 
that promotion in the case of these Civil servants—whether 
blocked or retarded—is a serious matter to the* State rather than 
to them, for the rule of granting compensation-for “deferred 
promotion, which was, we believe, first adopted in tim N. W. 
Provinces where the over-crowding of the service was greater 
'than elsewhere, was extended in 1877 durme the Ticeioyalty of 
»Loid Lytton to the other Provinces, and consequently the 
on this account has now almost became a permtanent re- 
penning charge. This annual oharge, which in Bombay is near- 
*lv one Lac ( £ 10,099), remsents a poiriion (;^f the price which 
the country has to pay tbr .fim original muMake of 4^o$r-^reeruit- 
mend off the service. 



(<? )'»? 0^6 w&ai^ thdre fi #> 8ufa<j{0nt ir(^ ^ the 
ttewmihaa i]^yo6me year €^fterr year, erea after'4‘ ytors of 
sioeeai^ se^ica spent ia learning their datfes/soha^ tfiP these 
men 'are dmted Into other trartchel of the service tHao t^se 
reserved for Covenanted Civilians. The incidental ii'that 
the area of native emplovment in these, e, e., dncovenanted 
branches which are sped illy intended for noHve ambition, is 
needlessly contracted, and th4t a costly elemont is inttbdueed 
where it should not be and where a cheaper Native agency is 
available. 

In view of these results consequent on the ovet:*recrditn|ent 
of the Civil Service which is going on more or less under the 
present arrangements, we would recommend that clear and de¬ 
finite rales may be laid down, for regulating annual indents for 
Civil Service recruits for this country, with due regard to tiie 
wants of the Public Service, and that power may be reserved to 
the Provincial Government to suspend the recruitment for a 
shorter or longer period if necessary, to remove the existing 
block or equalize the supply to the deraind. Th's appears to 
ns necessary both in the interests of economy and in the in¬ 
terests of the present members of the service. 

Let us now turn to some of the other Departments of the 
Civil Administration. We shall first take the Public Works 
Department. Hallways ( productive, protective or ordinary ) 
and irrigation works stand on their own footing, and the general 
policy of the state in regard to them, being governed by con¬ 
siderations other and weightier by far than purely financial or 
administrative, cannot oner a fit subject of inquiry iu this con¬ 
nection. We shall, therefore, confine ourselves, in the follow¬ 
ing observations, to only one branch of it, that of P. Works 
ordinary. It is a sub-head of thisc lass of expenditure, ^^ch, 
whatever its necessity and extent of demand in the early years 
of administrative progress, admits of considerable redaction in 
view of the altered state of things at the present diy. 

Public Works ordinary, coming under the managemeni^ 
this Department, are classed as :— 

(I) . Military and Civil, according to their nature \ 

(II) . Imperial, Provincial and Local aceordtng to source 
^ of funds. 

Under class (D^lhe teaach--4reii^eln^ « 

^ Army,¥ach as Fartidtotiou»i Birraoks^ | 



Hoi^. 

(jQmndssariiit OriJnaoce.Bttildi^l, Military jfesfc^bOjttseB 
4n4 caa^omeot roaoB ; ^hilp t|iB Oiv|f 

b^dipgs in conaection With the, varioi:|?i Civi} D^paftmbftt^, 
of state— Judicial, Bplice, J^ls, Reveaue^ S]ducatio^aJ|p 
Medfcal &c.—Qommunications; Miscellaneous, Public Ipa^ 
proveuiei^ts, Harbour works, light-booses &c. 

Works canried'Out from Imperial funds are ( 1 ) Military 
works, ( 2) Civil Buildings, in connection with such 
Imperial services as Post, Telegraph, Slariue, Salt &c. and 
( 3 ) Miscellaneous. The Provincial Governments have, 
to pay out of their own Provincial funds for civil buildings 
the usiB of their, varioOe departments and services, Coip-^ 
mbnications and Public Improvements. Works j^aid fof 
of^ljbcal Finds ' are classed as Local, and includd' 
tradings,* ro^ads, improvements. 

‘f Dpwo,t 9 the time of Iprd Dalhoosie,^' writes Mr. Cotton 
in^his^Repdrt, page 242, the State concerned’ itself only wife 
to ^iMkipg of a mWj^^main roads and with the construction of toj" 
uecessary for Military and Civil purposes. The gene^ 
nyTjSuperinteudence was entrusted.to a Military Board for eachj 
of three Pres’dencies.^^ In 1855, a special Department of, 
P. Works in the Gbvernmejoit- of,India with subordinate De- 
p^paents for Bomh^ and, Madras, was constituted aqd ‘‘no 
D^pariment/of the* Indian Government,’^ justly observes Mr, 
Gbttbo, “ .Iwis grown 8^tio rapid a rate as tjiat of P, Works.'^ 
Ta]^ng the year 1840 as the starting point, the following 
figures are brought.together, giving the total expenditure up- 
tOidate on this class of P- Works, e. e. Ordinary :— ' 



Thus, before the advent of Lord Dalhousie to office 
(lo48 ), this^ item of oxpeuditar.j wjis weU within a 
third of a million per annum. But when large schema 
of administrative improvement engaged the attention 
of the new Governor* General, large l^ Works ordinary 
were undertaken, and the result was that the ex¬ 
penditure rose from ’36 in 1848 to close on a miUion 
( '00 ) in 1854 in 7 years, if the total for the last seven 
years ( 1848*54 ) bo compared with the first eight yeturs, 
it will be found that while in 18ki*47 the tetal expendi¬ 
ture amotmted to 2*51 millions, in l84tH>4 it rose 
to £ 8’80. “ ' 
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iai€^,ye%if 1859t, tfo^. aq«stitirti0». 

new^Dapartmeat in thn .Gtovernmeni oti India, al«d marked a- 
tnming point in the history of British India. Tho work of*^^ 
conquHst completed, the attention of the n^w ralorSfn|j|bur%^ly.^ 
turned to plans of internal improvement as well as^tg ,in^?«^~ 
of administrative organization and imperial consolidation. Tfeillx 
new policy of interni?.!. progress, tc^k.a sfyong economic bent, andi> 
the principal object, aimed at, was the development,—by 
of material, almost to the exclusion of indirect, and mora^, in¬ 
fluences—of the “ unbounded’’resources of the country Na 
Department, therefore, could have been sorted under better 
auspices or with a wider or freer scope for activity. The yocpig 
Department of P. Works rose equal to the occasion. Expend!^ 
ture on ‘‘reproductive’’ P. Works comipenced; on a high, 
scale at the very start, and has been steadily rising higher 
and higher. Side by side with it, under thf wing of the ener? 
getic n^w Department, apothej item of expepditnre established, 
itselflajudiatfa^high poi^ti, too, and tlmt was on account ofB. 
l^orks ordinary. Such- were the demands of administrative^ 
improvement, particularly at the initial stage of organi^tion, 
that it was deemed necessary that the state should construct^ 
by its own agency, within the shortest period possible, an ade¬ 
quate material apparatus of administration in. the shape of 
buildings and roads &c. Accordingly, the expepditnre oa,tbia, 
class of P. Works which was 1*94 millions in 1856, the year 
in which the Department was created, rose iq the 3rd year, 
1857, to 4*34 millions. And now after the lapse of about 2^ 
years, during which 137 millious have been spent on such 
works, we find that it stands at a still liighei^ level than th^t of 
1857, though it is not easy to conceive how^ th^ D^pirtmentul 
demand for new additions year after yea rtothemateria^api^ratus 
of administration could have attained to such a stoqlj 
ous growth ae to necessitate the maintenance of such a char^, 
—which could cmly be purely temporary iq nature,—as a 

permanent recurring charge on the public treasury., at a figo^f^, 
even a good deal higher , than , that of 30 years ago, in the 
altp^e^ conditions of i^ay.^ l^e figures are ttesq 
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Aa stated hehte, the total expenditote from 1840 to 1854 
5*64 millioiis on P. W. ordinary. Since that year it haa 
been as under : — 


Tear. 

Millions £, 


1856 

1856 

1857 
1868 

1*»4 

2 40 
4-34 

8 05 * 

- From 1855-58=; 11*73 millions. 

Total.. 




4-29 
6-17 
6‘37 ‘ 
6-iJ 

5 97 
7*06 
6-72 
6-13 
613 

From 1859-67 = 62*20 millions. [This 
total includes Guaranteed Kailway-interest- 
payments which amount to 10 8 millions. 
So deducting this amount, we have 41 4 mil¬ 
lions as net expenditure on P. W. ordinary.] 

Tow.. 

62*20 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 
1176 

1877 

1878 

6*29 

6*06 

4*01 

8*96 

8*60 

8*16 

3*47 

3 63 
3*61 
8*67 
6*17 

From 1868-78 = 50*63 millions. 

Tot»L. 

45^63 


Add 5 mikions spent 
from liocal Funds, 
not shown in Imperial 
accounts. 

^ Grand Total from 1840-78=103*66 millions. 

i 

Tolid . 

50*63 

1 


This total (lt>3*66 millions) includes the eyp^ditnro 
ixomall soorees, Imperial, Provincial and Loail, l&ott 
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Works (HdiMW, militery I«tt4 .ci^* ^ 

^xeentM b; the. MuiucipaUti«8 ,ottt of t}»«B OWH M,W«o^ 
fhuds are left oat. 

In 1878-79 the two classes of work wert separate. 
Military from Civil, and the Military works grttot per lUniun 
was fixed, on the average expenditure of previous years, ak W»e 
million sterling. The expenditure since is shown below 



1886 4-39 1 

1 . ■■ - _———— ■■ 

Total... 30-85 8 



Before the oonstittttioiiL 
of the Department, the 
expenditure was 6*64; it 
has been 142-51 miltiona 
since % e. daring the la^t 
80 years at the average 
rate of 4*78 millions. ^ 


Oxdnions differ as to the Yulae or net out^come of eb^ mtioh 
expenditure, which is equal to 3 times the annual iUoMo! 
Empire. But iu a memorau^tini submitted to; 016 Pairlm- 
meritary Committee, Sir J. Strachey very Vij^aily de&ud^ 
.|bri. actionofth 0 Pultdic Pepartm^t ^<01 
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fdndwiEfg fiMin'7o8{!(6d'C&iihui^&am's ‘‘'BjiK&h 
Tn^iift audits Kulers pages 115-6 s— 

It is not too muoh to say, ( writes Sir J. Stracbey ) that 
there was then 0\e. 30, pr 40 years ago), comimratively 
speaking, little in India of what we now ^hihk ffie first necfs- 
snies of a ciyilizeii administration. When I went from Oalcntta 
to my first station in the N. W. Provinces, I was carried about 
a thousand miles in a box on men’s sboulllers ; there was no 
other means of travelling through the richest and ndostlidvanced 
and most important parts of Indila. Speaking broadly, roads 
and bridges had but begun to appear ; there were no canals to 
save the people from destruction by famine, or those that exist¬ 
ed were on a very small scale ; there were few barracks in 
which English soldiers could live with tdlerable health Sirhd com¬ 
fort ; there were few jails, in which a sentence of imprisonment 
did not carry with it a serious probability that it would prove a 
sentence of death. The country at that tinae was entering on a 
phase of rapid change. The firm establishment of order was 
followed by improvements in all directions. 

Ten thousand things were demanded, which India had 
not got, but which, it was felt, must be provided. The country 
must be covered with railways and telegraphs and roads and 
bridges. Canals must be made to preserve the people from 
starvation. Barracks must be built, and every sort of sanitary 
arrangement be carried out. *V 

“ This was not only true in regard to matters of Imperial 
concern. Demands for improvement, similar to those which 
fell upon the central Government, cropped up in every city and 
in eveiy district of this country,” 

After instancing the wants of Calcutta and Rangoon, Sir 
J- Strachey proceeds :— 

^ “ When I say that, to a ^eat extent, the requirements of 
civilized life and modern administration have had to be provided 
for in India for the first time, within the space of a few years, 
I do not speak only of material objects, of reads and railways 
tod canals and barracks and city improvements and so forth. 
The demand for improved administration has been so strong that 
it is not too much to say that the whole of the Public Services 
have been re-organised.” 

ti Strachey’s estimate in regard to the action ^6f. the 

P. yfoAa Departmenli generally *mll carry 'weight, ahd’^e 
eiiy%ith him, reference to eXj^iMtoto bh K 






tliat fittgo (^£/FnbUft J^{l}i?OYfi^'‘^" 
!^>3l6cbfed, Vll&b 

** Mi^eki lines woJald fiSiVe been liii] 

,,, !3atitmayb6 allowable: to observe that thfi fcffwiablo 
(tp^al of Expentoure On this cLMs, of works gitc^'abo:^)^ i 
i49* 18 millions 8me0j84O or 142*54 since .1855"^) repjr0seiits 
ceiiainly a octree of what may be called a iighpr 0 ^Sim^,ifOir 
provement. The avemge rate of ontlay under this, head, dwiig 
the last 30 years, has been 4*73 millions per annum,r-^arely/)i 
heavy item of annual charge for a poor country like India. 


Now, however, that after so much money has been spekt 
in this direction, “ the r^uirements of civiliz^ life and moderh 
administration ’’ have been fairly met, and “ the first necessiti^ 
of a civilized administration ” have been more or less provided 
ftr, and the material apparatus in the shape oif buildings, roade, 
bridges &c. is already complete or is approaching completion, it 
would not be unreasonable to propose in the interests of eco¬ 
nomy that the high pressure at which the machine has beei 
hitherto working in this branch of P. Works, should be lowered, 
and the speed moderated, so that this item of expenditure dfi 
account of Administrative convenience, more than for the 
nation’s progress, may not exceed the just wants of the country 
hs well as its* ability to pay. 


In the Military branch of this class, it is calculated t^t, 
since the mutiny year of 1857, about 14 millions have te^l^ 
spent ck barracks alone for the use ot European troops. The 
small item of Barrack furniture alone, in 8 years from 1B73 to 
1880, amounted to no less than £ 554,633 or nearly 7 lacs u 
year. The total expenditure on military works during the ^ de¬ 
cade of 1873 to 1883 was £ 11*16 millions, i, e. above a mil¬ 
lion per annum. The Civil works ( buildings, and roads ) du^ 
ing the same decade cost 34*9 millions or at the fate of 3*46 
millions a year,—certainly too heavy a rate of progress in the 
constitution of the Civil apparatus of “a civilized administiit- 
tion. ” 


The apparatus, both Military and Cml, comj^ed of tM|6 
works of public improvement and administrative convem^JS, 
constructed at such cost in the course of the last 30 years, must 
how be suiOdcient for practical -purposes, and as the claims’ of 
economy are ever paramount, it is necessary to see that ex- 
uenditufe on additions to it, whether useful or ornamental^ 
^ould not go beyoUd thh Hmits of urgent ueoessitw* On tikO 
Military side, the requifeifients of the services sh(mla be closdy; 
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locked into* After an expenditc^w of jap^ids of 14 crores on 

comfortable housing m Eutopaan tro^, the country can 
not surely continue to spend year after year, on new barracks 
and repairs to the old, at the rate of | the of a million, nor is it 
opulent enough to afford to pay at the rate of 6 or 7 lacs per 
annum for additions to the already splendid furniture of these 
Barracks. Similarly, on the Cml side, as regards Ciml 6uiki^ 
ingBy the intense love for works more ornamental than useful— 
which is shown by some of our assthetically minded Provincial 
Governments—should be effectually resti*ained; Madras, for in-, 
stance, must not, we think, be allowed, in these hard times,. to 
claim from year to year increasing grants to be spent on pditi- 
cal of&es and kackeries for her Collectors and Tahasildars; nor 
.ahoula Bombay be encouraged to expect the state to spend lacs 
upon lacs any more on her civil buildings, as in Sind which is 
well-known for the beauty and splendour of her official build¬ 
ings. As regards communications^ the necessity no doubt 
exists for large expenditure, but here too, a limit might usefully 
be imposed. Already the major part of Local Funds ( i. 1*6 
millions ) is devoted mainly to that object, conjointly with that 
of local Improvements, and we are of opinion that the Provincial 
grants for the purpose should be a good deal curtailed. The 
** forcing process does not always do much good ; possibly 
the machinery runs the risk of wearing away and in the end 
breaking down. The country has long, long years before it, 
and can afford to go at a much slower rate—a rate most con¬ 
sistent'with the safety of its other and more vital interests. 

For our specific recommendations on the subject, we shall 
take the figures for 1882-83 ( which do not much differ in their 
aggregate total from those for the current year ), as given by 
Mr. Cotton in his Report in Sect. XVII, Public Works^ 

E 297 and 299. Later figures are not available. Let us 
with Military P. Works. 


New buildings .£361,762 

Repairs.£345,044 

Barrack furniture.£ 68,000 

Establishment .£201,312 

'■/' Totals 976,108 j 


This includes the entire 
outlay on Barracks, Officers’ 
Quarters, Hospitals, Fortifi¬ 
cations, Commissariat and 
Ordnance Buildings &c. 
against which is thd seb-off 
of receipts to the amount of 
£44,306, leaving a net ex¬ 
penditure of £931,802 for 
the year. 
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Now wo would propose that the anoaal grant for these * 
works which is at proftent fixed at the bigit figure of a million 
shoald be cat down to £625,000 giving the country a net saving 
of £ 375,000. The redactions might be distribal^d thus :— 

New buildings .£ 300,000"I In the first three items 

Repairs.£ 200,000 the reductions proposed are 

Barrack furniture ,..£ 25,000 I not very large; as barrack 

Establishment .£ 100,000 | furnitnre, being only a matter 

-of convenience ^and comfort 

Total £ 625,000J rather than of necessity, can 
' ^ well be less splendid than be¬ 

fore. 

Reduction in the cost of the Establishment requires a word 
of explanation. We borrow this suggestion from tlie English¬ 
man newspaper. It proposes ( in its issue of June 1, 1886 ) the 
abolition of the Military Works Department as a separate 
branch of the administration. The Military Worlm should be 
made over to the Provincial Governments, and one-half of the 
office establishments of the Executive Engineers of the 
M.W. Department should be placed under Provincial control 
and to assist the Provincial Engineers. The paper says * the 
account work will be distributed among the existing Provincial 
account offices, and the whole of the expenditure on the Mili¬ 
tary W. accounts will be saved. The control of the local 
Government and of the Public Works Department of the Govern¬ 
ment of India will be sufficient, and no substitute for the 
Inspector-General and his expensive office will be required.' 
Our estimate of the reduction which can be effected by the aboli¬ 
tion of the Military Works Department is accordinely as 
follow^:— 

Inspector-General and his office.Rs. 100,000 

Examiner of Military Accounts.Rs. 100,000 

6 Superintending Engineers at an average 
oiKs. 1,600 a month, including Military 
pay ••• ••• *•« ••• ...Rs. 115,000 

9 Executive Engineers 1st grade at an average 

of Rs. 1,100 a month including Military pay Rs. 118,000 
8 Executive Engineers 2nd grade at an average 

of Rs, 960 a month includiug Military pay...R8. 91,000 

5 Executive Engineers 3rd grade at an average 

of Rs. 800 a month, including Military pay Bs. 76,000 

6 Executive Engineers'4th grade at an average 

of Bs. 700 a month, including Military pay Rs. 42,000 

8 
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* ^ Assistant Engineers at an avera^ge 6f Tfts. 400 

'liinontb inclnding Militfirvpay ...Rs. 7!^,000 

Travelling allowances, office establishments . . 

and expenses ••• ••• ••• Rs. BOO,000 


Total Rs. 10,14,000* 
We shall now pass on to consider the Civil Works Expendi¬ 
ture. The figures for 1882-83 are given by Mr. Cotton as 
below;-? 

The total expenditure is ") 

*£. 4,352,091 of which ( The remaining £. 1,460,687 
£. 584,929 is Imperial and {is contributed by Local Funds. 
£. 2,304,798 is Provincial. 3 

The analysis of expenditure is as follows :— 


Civil buildings . 

Communications . 

Public Improvements 

Establishment. 

Expenditure by Civil Departments 
,, ,, in England 


. £. 1,238,518 

. £. 1,243,2M 
£. 137,541 
. £. 626,153 
£. 973,097 
£. 82,238 


Total £. 4,362,091* 
We shall leave untouched the expenditure from Local 
Funds ( £.1,460,587 ) and limit our recommendations to that 
from Imperial and Provincial Funds, together amounting to 
£.2,889,727. The principle of fixing grants for the different 
branches of the service and thereby putting a limit to expendi¬ 
ture, certain and well-defined, wliich has been adopted in the 
case of Military Public Works, is, we bold, a very sound and 
wholesome principle, and we would advocate its extension to 
the civil side of our P. W. orumary expenditure which is at 
present allowed to he ahvu) s unceriuin and variable at the dis¬ 
cretion of the executive authorities. 

Out of the total Expenditure of £. 4,352,091, the sum 
put down under bead ‘‘Imperiar' is £. 584,929 distributed 
as below :— 


India general .£. 249,469 '] 

Expenditure in England .£. 82,238 

,, in the Provinces i 

for Imperial services .£. 253,224 j 

lotal £, 584,929* J 


Now first, with re¬ 
gard to the last 
item of £. 253,224 
spent in Bengal, N. 
W. P., Punjab Ac., 
under Proyinci^ 
supervision for the 


^ There appears to be some discrepancy in these figures. 
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toe df‘‘ Iiiip^nal serVfces,/^ post, tete^^H, irianne, 

"Ifelt, opium &c, our proposal is tHat it sHdulS tfe iAlnsfSited to 
'file Provincial Timas,that the Impenal Gqtoi^nmeht’siuiti^ 
%top this yearly grant of a quarter of a mitiion odt Of its 
to the Provincial Governments for works Which, thoilgh 
theoretically Imperial, are really Provincial anil IjOcaL Ih tne 
second j^lace, we would 'recommend that Txpenditufe in 
England should be cut down. The details of this item are;— 

'Eoyal Indian Engineering College.. £, 20,219 

‘Sahiry and expenses of students in England.£. 6,605 

Examination of candidates &c. .£. 1,513 

Stores, Absentee allowances, Furlough pay &c. ... £. 53,901 

Total £. 82,238 

The first three constitute an item of expenditure (=£. 
28,337 ) maintained for the purpose of securing a steady, re¬ 
quisite supply of trained talent from England. At a time when 
there was no trained agency procurable in the country, nor was 
there a prospect of attracting a sufficient number of men for 
the Indian Engineering service by opeu competition, and when 
the stress of work was heavy, special arrangements were neces¬ 
sary for getting a regular supply of recruits year after year for 
the P. W. Department. A special college had to be maintain¬ 
ed for the training of youths in England, and to attract men to 
the college, that is, to the Service, even the salaries and ex- 

S nses of students in the college had to be paid out of the 
dian Exchequer. But it has now outlived its usefulness as 
did the Company’s college at Hailey bury in 1853. The Public 
Works Department is at present more than sufficiently manned 
according to Sir. J. Strachey (Vide his F. 8. 1680). The 
amount and pressure of work are both diminishing. Engineer¬ 
ing colleges in India are in a prosperous condition and are turn¬ 
ing out every year plenty of trained men. Further, the attrac¬ 
tions of the Indian service in general are now stronger in 
England than ever. Under these circumstances, the Coojieris 
'Hill College no longer has any purpose to serve and themore 
any reason to cbntiuue to exist As the Haileybury College, 
maintained for the special purpose of recruiting the Civil Service, 
ceased to be necessary and had to be dispensed with, the serv^e 
beinjg thrown open to public competition ; so we propose, that 
this Royal Engineering College in England should now .to 
'yimilarly dealt with. The College should be abolished, 
^pipointments in the £(uperibr grades of the P. W. Department 
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Bbpuld be open to public competiticm. Already the supply of 
^fertiined men that is pouring in into the cottntry from ttiie iusti* 
le^tion, is becoming a source of serious embarrassment to Gov- 
eriiment^ as Sir J. Stracbey declared from his place in Council 
in bis Budget speech of 1880 ; and it is a notorious fact that, 
when recent reductions were carried out in the Department, 
about 800 Engineers had to be induced to retire with large gra¬ 
tuities. It is therefore only reasonable to suggest that the time 
is come for putting a stop to this special supply by abolishing 
the source. The net saving would not be very large, for while 
the gross charges of the College amount to £ 20,819, the net 
expenditure is £ 5,779, and the expenses of Engineer students 
are about £6,605, together making a total of £ 12,384— 
which would therefore be the extent of saving. But though the 
saving is only £ 12,384, the object to be secured is important; 
for, as Sir J. Stracbey says, “ our F. W. Establishments are 
still larger than they ought to be, and the constant supply of 
young engineers that pours in from Cooper’s Hill will, i/it be 
not speedily stopped^ prove a cause of renewed embarrassment 
and of useless and serious expense.” ( P. Statement, 1880 ). 

This measure would bring down the amount of expenditure 
in England from £ 82,238 to £ 55,414. The item of 
£ 249,469 under India general ” is necessary for the wants 
of territories under the direct management of the Supreme 
Government, and we would not propose any reduction in it. 

Thus the Imperial Head of Expenditure on P. W. Ordi- 
naiw is reduced to £ 304,883 at which figure we would propose 
to nx it in future years. 

India general.£ 249,469 

Expenditure in England ... ..£ 55,414 

Total £ 304,883 

Coming next to Provincial expenditure on the works, we 
find the amount to be £ 2,304,798. The works are Civil Build- 
i^s, Boads and Public Improvements. We think that each 
ofthese charges can conveniently bear reduction, especially as 
the ^eater part of Local Funds is applied to the same , class of 
JPumio Works Ordinary, We would fix future ex^uditure 
jtpderthis provincial Head on these works at £ 1,500,000, less 
than the present grant by £ 804,798, and add on to it 
JE *SW,000 for “ Imperial Worfa ” in the Proviaoee to be 
jteaE^)rri^ to Proyin<^ial coni^l* Thus the net expeuditu^ on 
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Public Works Ordinary out of Provincial Ponds would be, 
under our proposals, £ 1,760,000 in place of £ 2,304,798 as at 
present. The reduction to the amount of £ 804,798 above pro¬ 
posed in Provincial Expenditure might be distributed over all 
the four items of it in various proportions suited to the circum¬ 
stances of each Province. Civil buildings, and communications 
and Public Improvements should surely require, now, less ex- 
penditure than formerly ; for ( 1 ) repairs and small additions 
to the existing ciml buildings are alone now necessary, and 
needless expenditure on those works, as in Madras and Sind, 
must of course be stopped ; ( 2 ) the necessity for outlay on 
communications is real, but if a larger sum than heretofore 
from Local Funds were devoted to the construction of roads, the 
want, we think, would be fully met consistently with a consi¬ 
derable reduction in Provincial expenditure on them ; and 3 V 
BO also, we would propose, Public Improvements should iu 
future have a smaller allotment than hitherto. The Provincial 
Governments can cut down their expenditure on the establish¬ 
ment also : and we would recommend that the cost of the 
superior branches of the Engineer-Department should be re¬ 
trenched by abolisbiug, on the ground of diminished necessity 
and difficulty of supervision, the staff of Superintending Engi¬ 
neers, in the various Provinces, who supervise the work of 
Executive Engineers, and are themselves subject to the control 
of Chief Engineers. The number of such Superintending Engi¬ 
neers whose work is connected only with P. W. Ordinary [ the 
staff of railway and iirigatiou officers is separate ] is 14 in 
Bombay, Madras and Bengal; and so, in these three provinces 
alone, the saving due to the proposed removal of this body of 
intermediary officers would be £ 26,880 at the average of 
£ 1,920 per officer per annum. 

We would not propose to disturb the existing arran^ments 
regarding expenditure on P. Works ordinary out of Local 
Funds. 

Our recommendations may be summarised as follows :— 

(A) MiUtarg P. Works —^Tbe anuual grant should bo cut 
down from £ l,000,u00 to £ 625,000. 

(B) Civil P* Works —The total expenditure, which is now 
a variable and uncertain amount averaging above 4*36 
millions per annum, be reduced to £3,515,470, being tha 
total amount to be spent out of all kinds of Fuids* Of ibia 
amount. Imperial and Provincial Expenditure should be strict^ 
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ly .limits to fitted auiwial graats, whicjji nips^ be excee^l^^ 
ei^pt k/* extraordinary/’* c^'roumstfinces, la whicl?., bowey^qi^. 
t£^. outlay that should be uec^wy, slkali be met trpm s^ojiw,- 
extraordinary* We jiropose, 

(1) Imperial Expenditure be fixed at £ 304,883 
per annum : 

In England £ 55,414 instead of £ 82,238 asmow, Ooopnr’s 
EQli to be abolished. 

In India £ 249,469 


Total £ 304,883 

and 


( 2) Provincial Expenditure be fixed, at £ 1,750,^000. 
in place of 2 millions and more as now : 

Provincial proper .£ 1,500,000) , 

Imperial proper proyincialized...£ 250,000J * v. 

The net saving tp the country, under these proposals, 
wouldl be £ 1,209,842 as under , 


MiUtaty P. Works ... 
Civil P* Works 

() Imperial... 
^bS Provincial 
(Local 


.... .£ 375,000 

... £ 280,046 ) 

... £ 554,796 V£ 834,842 

... Nil \ 


Total £ 1,209,842 

This is, then, the net amount which, in our opinion, can be 
saved in this branch of Indian Expenditure by means of the 
proposed measures of retrenchment without sacrifice of effi¬ 
ciency, administrative convenience, or progressive improve¬ 
ment. Eurther, the adoption of the principle of assigning 
fixed grants for Imperial and Provincial Civil WorkSy as is 
already done in respect of Military P. Works, would we think 
introduce what is at present wanting but is most desirable, in 
regard to this class of expenditure,—an element of certainty into 
Imperial and Provincial finances. 


Medical Rel^fy Sanitation^ and Vaccination. _^Theee 

thr^e are .cognate branches of,one and the same service—via. 
PuhHc Health ;.andiwe tbink.they.shoald.be treated as such in 
a4muntrative arrangements- 



U^^^l 1876-ft, in soj;ne Fjrovincee vacoinatjpawaB a bwja^h 
of t|i^d.I^^cal Deps^rtpppt, unde:? its own onief; 
sWtoly, stood alonpin some provinces, while in othem/it 
joined on to the Medical Depa;*tm6nt for purposes of admihi-^ 
str^jiive diifection. fn that year changes TVere made m sever^ 
provinces. In Bombay, for instance, sanitation and Vacciha^dn 
wpjte ppt together under the care of the Sanitary Obmmissione;)' 
wjio was himself subordinate to the Surgeon-General, an,d 
through him, these three branches of sanitation, vaccin^^ 
tion, and medipal relief were brought together under one del- , 
partmental chief. In |^Iadras sanitation and vaccination were 
under tb^e Sanitary Commissioner, who had no connection with 
the Medical Department, and thus we had here two separfite 
Department^ under, tyro chiefs. Similar arrangements were, 
W (0 believe, adopted in Bengal and. the N. W. Provinces ; while 
recently within the last four months the Bombay arrangements 
have beep assimilatedr to those in other provinces, and the 
Bombay Sanitary Commissioner is no longer subordinate to the ^ 
head of the Medical Department with the rank of Deputy Snr- 
geon-Qeheral. 

We prefer the older arrangements regarding the union of 
the three branches under one chief, as being the best in point of 
economy and administrative convenience; and we would there¬ 
fore suggest a return to them in all the provinces on unifonp 
basis. The head of the Medical Department should have directr 
ive control over the three branches of medical relief, vaccina 7 
tion and sanitation equally. 

Besides the constitution of a single Department for these 
three branches of the service, we propose further changes in 
respect of each as follows :— 

( let) Staff of the Medical department ( civil side ):—we 
have usually on the Staff in most provinces a number of Surgeons- 
major, surgeons, hon. surgeons, assistant surgeons,-all officers of 
high professional attainments in charge of civil hiwpitals, as¬ 
sisted by a large body of Hospital assistants, medical agents, 
apothecaries &c. doing the whole executive work of the sernce; 
over them are placed Deputy Surgeons-General about 5 or 6 
in number in each province, and the whole department is undei;': 
the direction of one Surgeon-General, who commumc»tes with 
Governpient. ISfo.w the executive portion of the staff vHll not 
of’(iourse bear reduction, which must be adequate for the worfc' 
it haste do; the operations of medical relief are. every yetf 
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eluding, and increase, rather than decrease, in the staff mn^ 
he necessary in future years. But we would suggest a redaotiun 
in the supervising machinery. However necessary in the fin^ 
years of organisation of the service, we are of opinion, that the 
staff of Deputy Surgeons-General is no longer needed. For 
unity ol control in matters of Finance hnd organisation, we have 
a S irgeon-Oeneral at the head of the Department, and the 
natnre of the executive work does not require that he should 
have under him a staff of intermediate superintending Deputy 
Surgeons-General; in fact the work is such as to meclude the 
necessity of such intermediate supervision,—especially when the 
executive staff of District Surgeons is of so superior a grade,—as 
well as even the possibility, iu many respects, of any such 
supervision being usefully or effectively exercised. We, there¬ 
fore, propose that this staff of Deputy Surgeons* General ( civil 
side ) in the Medical Department be abolished in all the pro¬ 
vinces of the Empire. The saving, according to our estimate, 
would be about 6 lacs a year. In Bombay, Madras, and 
Bengal, the saving would be about lacs. The measure 
can be carried out wo think, in the interests of economy with¬ 
out in any way impairing the efficiency of the service. 

( 2n(i ) Sanitation :— (a) The sanitary officer in charge of 
the service is only a consulting officer 5 his work is strictly limit¬ 
ed to collection of sanitary statistics, review, rejjort, and ad¬ 
vice. The practical carrying out of his recommeudatlons on 
the subject of sanitary improvement, rests entirely with the 
local Executive. As at present arranged, the Sanitary Com¬ 
missioner is usually a Medical officer of the first rank, and 
draws between 2,000 to 2,500 rupees a month. We do not 
think that such a highly-paid functionary is required in the 
interests of the Public Service. When Sanitation is handed 
over to the supervision of the Surgeon-General, head of the 
Medical Department, we are of opinion that au officer ot a lower 

f rade in the medical service on a monthly salary of, say, Rs, 
200, to serve as Sanitary Assistant to the Surgeon-General 
would be sufficient. The total saving by this substitution 
of sanitary Assistants for the present Sanitary Commis¬ 
sioners in the different provinces would be about 75,000 
rupees a year. (J) Further the executive work of this 
Sanitary Department, which is at present done by the in¬ 
specting staff of the vaccination branch, is confined to gather- 
il^iufonnatioa, inspectiqgon the spot sanitary arraugementSy 
ai$ reporting on them. It might advantageously^ iu our 
opinion/ be delegated to the Civil and Military Suigehns in 
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of Bhteict and (Mtonmecit Hoi^pitala; who will 
do;% iatoitelf better‘s than' tW V&ccmatite^^ Iitepec- 
tor^ These Surgeons h^Ye already ^oti' tite oMl* to 
fi^prihttend the branch dispensaries in theii^ respectivd Dii^tncts 
. am tbelirefore make annual toor^ of inspection in th^. To their 
duiieB of medical superintendence^ the work of sanitary inepec* 
tioD and report and advice cannot make any very largo addmon« 
especially as these officers are osnally men of b^h professional 
i^inihg and experience and have also the additional advaiitage 
intimate acq[uaintance with local sanitary conditioiiS. 
are already medical superintendents in respect of District 
phnsaries and might as well be, without inconvenient additi(^ to’ 
their work, inspecting visitors in respect of District sanitation 
under the direction of the Surgeon-General in both capacities. 
Our proposal, therefore, is that the work of local sanitary 
spection and report should be transferred as a measure of ad¬ 
ministrative economy, intended to ensure increased efficiency, 
from the half-qualified inspectors of the Vaccination Depart¬ 
ment to the District Surgeons of the Medical. 


( 3rd ) Vaccimtion :—In respect of this branch of the 
service, we are for a thorough recasting of the existing arrange¬ 
ments. These at present differ in different provinces, as brieny 
summarized below 


Bengal:—The system is a dual one in respect of both work 
and superintendence. 

The worA is done partly by the dispensaries and 
partly by 

(a) Paid vaccinators in the employ of the state, and 

( i) Lincensed Vaccinators and Sx-inoculators, who 
practise vaccination on their own account ander Govern- 
men t control. 


Supervision is entrusted ( 1 ) to the District Civil Sur¬ 
geons and ( 2 ) to a special staff consisting of circle ^ ^^pul^ 
Superintendents and Vaccination Inspectors acting uiadEor 
the Superintendent General. v, 

Operaeians—The total for 1879-80 was 17,42,995^ The 
grater part of the work was done by lic^n^, y%pciua- 
t<^s ^d fiiX-inoouit^bi^ the number of pemone v^cmwted 
by Inem be^ 10^21,e. more Vhm ^ tofcatv. S 
noticing a miuitaf feature in the work of ^ the Depai^i^ 
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in a previous year, the Bengal Government wrote (vide 
Administration Report.for 1877-78, page 416) as follows 
** From the readiness of the people to accept Vaccination 
from licensed Ex-inoculators, it appears probable that before 
long it will be possible to withdraw paid Vaccinators from 
several districts; and leave the work to licensed Vaccinators 
under efficient control and supervision. 

Cos#—In consequence of this system of self-supporting 
vaccination being organised in this Province on a large scale, 
and also owing to the employment of the services of the District 
Civil Surgeons in the work of supervision alongside of a special 
staflf, we find the annual cost of the Department averaging 
about a lac and a quarter ( Rs. 1,25,000, or one anna and two 
pies, for each operation, to the State.) 

Central Provinces :— 

The work is done by a paid staff of Vaccinators under 
paid supervision ; no private angency is recognised or is 
admitted to any share. The number of Vaccinators is 170^ 

Supervision —There is a paid staff. In the Administra¬ 
tion Report for 1878-79, page 139, we find, ‘‘ The Sanitary 
Commissioner is Superintendent-General, and a moiety of 
his pay is charged to this Department, In 17 Districts 
the superintendents are the Civil Surgeons, who are each 
assisted by a Native superintendent, in the other District 
( Nagpoor ) there is a Deputy Superintendent.^' 

Operations —The number of vaccinated persons in 1879- 
80 was 297,569. 

Cost —The total for the year was Rs. 35,809 so that the 
cost to the state per operation was less than 2 annas (1 anna 
and 11 pies ), 

It is a noticeable feature of the Department in the Province 
that the work of supervision is so largely—rather almost 
wholly—entrusted to the District Civil Surgeons assisted by 
native superintendents. 

N. W. Provinces:— 

The work is wholly done by a paid staff under paid super¬ 
vision. There is no dispensary vaccination carried out in ilte 
Ftomce—a striking mstanoe of the neglect to utilize the 
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service of a State-sapporfced professional establishmeot, tbodgh 
available. There is of course no private agency, recognised. 

The Sanitary Cotntnissioner is the Superinten¬ 
dent-General vrith 3 circle Deputy Superintendents under him, 
assisted by a large body of Inspectors. 

Operations —^The number for 1878-79 was 759, 467. 

Cost —The total cost in 1878 was Rs. 117,862 or 2 annas 
6 pies per operation. 

Bombay:— The work is done partly by the dispensaries and 
partly and chiefly by a paid staff of vaccinators, over 400 
strong. 

Supervision —^Dnder the Sanitary Commissioner, who is 
Superintendent General as in other provinces, the staff consists 
of Deputy Superintendents, Circle Superintendents, Assistant 
Superintendents and Inspectors. 

Operations —^The number vaccinated in 1878-19 was 561, 

968. 


Cost —^The total cost was Rs. 233,704 or about 4 annas per 
operation. 

Madras:—-—The agency is mixed as in Bengal, but 
the paid staff of vaccinators does the bulk ot the work, Yaccina- 
tors practising on private account and the dispensaries doing 
but little. 

Supervision —^The supervising staff consists of an Inspec¬ 
tor, and let and 2nd class Deputy-Inspectors, under the direc¬ 
tion of the Sanitary Commissioner. 

Operatiom —^The number of persons vaccinated was al^ut 
521,760 in 1878-79. Private Vaccinators performed only 160 
operations, and the Civil Dispensaries 397, while the rest fell 
to the share of the paid staff. 

Cost —No information is available. 
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Briefly^ the arraDgements connected with this branch of 
the Service may be tabnlarly shown as under :— 


Province. 



Supervision. 


Cost 
jper opera* 
tion. 


Bengal 


Central Provinces. 

N. W. Provinces... 
Bombay . 


Madras 


IBispensaries ... 
Paid Vaccina¬ 
tors . 

Licensed 


Paid Vaccinators 


Paid Vaccinators. 


'Dispensaries ... 
Paid Vaccina¬ 
tors.. 


Dispensaries 
Paid Vaccinators 
Private Do. 


‘-1 

ina- > 

il 


pivil Surgeons 
[Paid special > 
Staff . J 

jOivil Surgeons 
aided by Native 
Superintendents 
land one Deputy 
Superintendent J 

Paid special staff.. 


Paid special staff... 


Paid staff 


As. Ps. 
1 2 


1 11 

2 e 

4 0 


Thus it seems, that on the whole the Bengal system is the 
most economical, the cost to the state per vaccination operation 
being the lowest 1 anna 2 pies; while the Bombay system is 
the most wasteful, the clmrge to the state per operation being 
no less than 4 annas, or more than 3 times as much in Bengal. 


Firstly, in respect of executivfi agencyy the Bengal plan 
appears to us the best; under it, Vaccination is rapidly becom¬ 
ing self-supporting ; a large body of licensed vaccinators and 
ex-inoculators is being developed to do the work under Govern¬ 
ment supervision. In course of time, therefore, as the Bengal 
Government hopes, the state may be in a position to withdraw 
its paid agency altogether from the field, when the only charge 
upon the Treasury on account of this service will be one of 
supervision only. It is the adoption of this system, therefore, 
in respect of executive work in the Vaccination Dept^rtment in 
all tiie Provinces, that we would advocate in the interests of 
cooncany* A gradual introduction of self-supporting vaccination 
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by means of a private agenqy forking amder Goverment 
control would have farther the adv^tage of ^enlisting, in the 
^use of medical relief reform, private interest than which no 
more powerful iucentive to energetic work can be conceived. 

Secondly, in respect of supervision, we prefer the arrange¬ 
ment existing in the Central Provinces. The work is here 
entrusted to the Civil Surgeons aided by Native Superintendents 
and is consequently more cheaply and, yet, more efficiently done 
than in other Provinces. We would, therefore, recommend the 
extension of this system to the other Provinces. 

The adoption of this mixed system in regard to this service 
( vaccination ), founded on a combination of the Bengal arrange- 
meuts in respect of work and of the Central Provinces system 
for supervision, would leave little or no work for a separate staff 
of either vaccinators or vaccinating superintendents, and would 
make vaccination, what, in our opinion, it ought to be'— 
branch of the Medical Department in point of administration. 
The Vaccination Department thus virtually dis-established, all 
that would be necessary would be to give the Head of the Medi¬ 
cal Department a vaccinating assis&nt, say, on a salary of 
Rs. 800 per mensem, and to pay some remuneration to the Civil 
Surgeons in addition to the regular pay as Medical officers for 
additional work thrown on them, in respect of supervision in t^ 
branch of sanitation and vaccination. Both these charges 
( salary of a vaccinating assistant and remuneration to the Civil 
Surgeons ) would not amount to more than a third of the present 
cose of the Vaccination Departments in the various Provinces. 
The net saving, therefore, to the Trea&ury would be ^rds of this 
cost—say 6 lacs per annum. 

Summary of propomls :—( i ) there should be one Depart¬ 
ment for the 3 branches of Medical relief, Sanitation and Vaccina¬ 
tion, under one head. 

( 2 ) The supervising staff of the Medical Department 
should be reduced by the abolition of Deputy Surgeons-General. 

( 3 ) A sanitary assistant should be appointed iu place 
the Sanitary Commissioner, on a salary of Ks. 1800 per month 
to assist the Surgeon-General. 

(4 ) The Vaccination Department should bo abolished as 
a separate branch of the service. The executive work should be 

S .dually transferred to a private agency, and supervision 
egated to the officers of the Medical Department at a jSdr 
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remuneration. A Vaccinating Assistant should be appointed to 
assist the Surgeon-General. 

The net saving, estimated, is as belov^:— 

Rs. 

(a) Abolition of Deputy Surgeons-General 6,00,000 
( ^ ) Appointment of the sanitary assistants 
to the Surgeons-General in place 
of the present Sanitary Commis¬ 
sioners . 75,000 

(c) Abolition of the Vaccination Depart¬ 
ment as a separate service, the work 
being transferred to the Medical 
Department ... ... ... 6,00,000 

Total Rs. ... 12,^5^000 

This saving can be effected, in our opinion, under the 
arrangements recommended, with increase of efficiency rather 
than otherwise. 

THE FOREST DEPARTMENT. 

I. Character of the Service :—As at present arranged. 
Forest conservancy is, in a fiscal point of view, a semi-Provin- 
cial, semi-imperial service. For administrative purposes, 
however, it is Imperial and is placed under central direction. 
The Forest Department, though organized according to Pro¬ 
vinces, is under the control of an officer of the Supreme Go¬ 
vernment, who is styled Inspector-General of Forests. He has 
a special staff attached to his office, comprising “ a Superin¬ 
tendent of Forest Surveys and a Superintendent of Working 
Plans,'' a forest survey and a working plan being the two 
main divisions of the professional work of the Department. 
The Forest Surveys are in full working order and the system 
of working plans is in course of development. “ A working 
plan comprises an estimate of the stock in a forest at any given 
date, of its annual increase, of the amount that may be removed 
yearly, and of the measures required for keying up the supply 
and it is the duty of the Superintendent of Forest Plans to pre¬ 
pare such estimate himself or to approve those submitted by 
local officers, and to watch over their due execution.^' The 
survey work is eventually temporary, and so is, therefore, the 
survey establishment. Rut the staff of executive Forest officera 
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under the Superintendent of Forest Plans is a pernaaneut 
establish-inent, charged with the administration of the servioG 
which is thus thoroughly centralized under the control of the 
Inspector-General at Calcutta. 

II. Constitution of the Service :—“ For local purposes, 
the Forest Department is classified into Tllircles, Divisions, and 
Ranges, which vary in area according to the proportion of forest 
that exists in different parts of the country. A Forest Circle, 
the highest unit, is the charge of a Conservator, and is usually 
co-extensive with the area of a Province, though some Provinces 
contain more than one circle. A Forest Division is the charge 
of a Deputy Conservator and is usually co-extensive with the 
District, though in not a few cases, when forests are few and 
unimportant, it includes several Districts. A Forest Range, 
the lowest unit, consists of a part of a District and is placed 
under an Assistant Conservator or a Ranger according to 
circumstances ( Vide Cotton’s Report, page 203). 

The staff of the Department is divided into superior and 
subordinate• The superior staff consists of Conservators, Deputy 
Conservators, and Assistant Conservators, They are all 
“ Europeans originally nominated in England bythe Secretary 
of State, subject to an entrance examination and a course of pro¬ 
fessional study,” Including Madras and Bombay, they 
number 104 of whom 15 are Conservators, and the rest Deputy 
Conservators and Assistant Conservators; 100 are posted in 
North India, 21 in Bombay and 19 in Madras, They consitute 
the staff of forest supervision and direction. 

Under these officers of the superior staff, there is a large 
subordinate staff of Sub-Assistant (Conservators, Forest Rangers 
(or Overseers) and foresters, who are all natives specially 
trained for the service. They do the whole executive work of 
the Department. 

Thus the Forest Department of India is like the Post and 
the Telegraph, an Imperial Department under the direction of 
an Imperial officer, with a triple machinery of intermediate 
supervision working under him. The work, being essentially 
l<wal, is entrusted to the local establishments on its executive 
side; but all directive control is exercised from a single Impe¬ 
rial centre through Provincial media. 

Such an organization of a service, which is peculiarly local 
in its character and requirements, can not be, in our opinion, 
either good or economical as a permanent organization. In 
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of this kind when the general interests of th® empire de- 
Ijft^p4,.that there should be, jin the manjagemept of ,the servjwe, 
mtityipf plan and purpose, and of basis and method, cental 
direction is highly useful and necessary at the initial stage in 
departmental construction. But after this stage is passed, and 

the service is placed on sound and uniform basis 
Wh <definite rules of procedure, centralization, we submit, 
obviously loses its raison d'etre and therefore should cease. 
I)irective supervision, exercised from a single Imperial bureau 
over the local executive operations of a Department, embracing 
in its range of management an area even larger than that of 
the whple of Western Europe, cannot possibly be effective, how¬ 
ever energetic, and must be pamper supervision and perhaps 
worse. The action of the Central Office of direction, wherever 
jit*should choose to interfere, is likely to be, oftener than not, 
in wrong places and in wrong ways in respect of local matters 
hhd. besides leading to friction and irritating controversies to 
have the effect of weakening motives for economy and care oh 
tjie jwirt of the local executive officers of the Department. 

We would tl erefore advocate, in the first place, a change 
in the character of the service. The selection of Forest areas 
for special conservation and Government management is, we 
think, the most difficult and at the same time the most re- 
OTK)nsible [^rt of the whole work of the Forest Dejvartment. 
The work is of Imperial importance and should be guided by 
Imperial ( and not Proxnncial ) considerations, such as those re- 
latmg to the climatic and physical conditions of the country as 
a whole, to protection of various exposed tracts of territory from 
drought, to the securing of an equable raiufell, and the guarding 
of the sources of important rivers, the clothing of the hill and 
m^ntain sides &c It should not, in our opinion, be lelt to 
the discretion of the Provincial Governments, which, in their 
irrepressible zeal for false progress in big figure totals might 
often forget the real objects of State Forest conservancy and 
permit their Forest officers to make year after year increasing 
udditions, whether useful and necessary or not to their Provin- 
j^al‘‘reserved ” and “protected^' forest areas, as it is at 
fTOCsent being done in the Southern (Hrcle of the Bombay 
JPr^idency, regardless alike of the real climatic wants' of the 
country, or even of their respective Provinces, or whether the 
.operations needlessly trenched upon the vested rights apd in- 
^rests of the cultivating peasants or private proprietors^ The 
yfork of Forest surveys, with a view to such selection of Forest 
areas, should be conducted, as it is at present, under central 
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direction bv means of a central agency and completed once for 
all, throughout the country like the cadastral sairey fijo^ 
which it doee not much differ. 

But the Forest survey over and the lines of a general 
Forest policy laid down, the work, we think, of the Sup^me 
Oovernment in the matter of Forest, conservancy is done. wKeii 
Forest areas are chosen and demarcated, the work of For^t 
executive administration in connection with Forest Plans 
should be provincialized, general plan and general principles 
being alone prescribed by the Central Government for the gui¬ 
dance of the Provincial Governments as in the management of 
Provincial Finance. Forest conservancy, look at it how yOu 
may, is in every sense a local service and can be managed best 
only locally^ and should therefore, in our opinion, be treated as 
such in any administrative scheme. The Local Governments 
alone have the requisite machinery for effectually controlling its 
finance and organisation. 

Passing on from the character to the constitution ot the 
service, we would propose that “ Forest Survey should be de¬ 
tached altogether from the work of ‘‘Forest Plans/^ the two 
branches being entirely distinct, just as the cadastral survey has 
nothing to do with the administration of the Land Revenue, 
The work should be made o\er to the Department of Revenue 
filiirvey, and the agency of that scientific service should be 
utilized for the purpose. So far as the Bombay Presidency is 
concerned, we know that in early days of the Forest Depart¬ 
ment the demarcation or survey work was done by the 
Revenue Department ; and as the Land Revenue and 
Forest Departments are clo>ely allied, there is a fitness of 
things in entrusting the work of Forest Survey and demarcation 
to the Revenue Survey Department. Due great advantage of 
such an arrangement is that it will ensure due regard being 
paid to the agricultural interests which is not now done. The 
ofiicers of that Department should, in the matter of Forest 
Survey, be under the direction of the Inspector General, the 
f'hief of the Forest Department, whose duty it should be to lay 
down general rules for the conduct of operations and check the 
results, if necessary, by personal tours or with the aid of the 
officers of the P. W. Department whose labours lie in the same 
field, and whose advice he should he ofiicially entitled to claim. 
With the transfer of Forest Survey to the Revenue Survey De¬ 
partment, the necessity for maintaining a special Superinten¬ 
dent of Forest Survey on the staff of the Inspector-General, with 
10 
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a numerous army of Field Surveyors under him, will disappear, 
and the whole establishment, can, in our opinion, be con¬ 
veniently abolished. A large saving can be thus effected with¬ 
out loss of efficiency or convenience. Further, as the Survey 
operations advance in the various Provinces, under the Revenue 
Survey parties, the Inspector-General should proceed, on the 
data so obtained and verified, to determine, in consultation with 
the local executive Forest officers, the selection of Forest areas 
Province by Province, and to formulate his recommendations in 
a report on each year’s work to the Supreme Government, 
which before arriving at a final decision may, if it thinks neces- 
sary, give the Provincial Governments an opportunity of ex¬ 
pressing their views on tho subject. After such survey and such 
selection of Forest areas are complete, the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment should, in our opinion, leave nothing to itself to do in this 
matter beyond exercising general control “ from outside.” 
The services of the Inspector-General should then be dispensed 
with, and the administration of Forest conservancy should be 
made over to the Provincial Governments. 

The service provincialized for administrative purposes as 
we propose, the Superintendent of ‘‘ Working Plans,” attached 
to the office of the Inspector-General, will have no work to do, 
and should be abolished, and the constitution of the Forest De¬ 
partment remodelled in accordance with the requirements and 
convenience of the various Provinces. A double change seems 
to us necessary, especially in the interests of economical 
management. 

( 1 ) The existing Imperial distribution of Forest execu¬ 
tive charges into Circles, Divisions, and Ranges, which are not 
in most cases conterminous with the civil divisions of different 
Provinces, should be done away with as no longer necessary or 
convenient, and both made to coincide with each other. 

( 2 ) In each province, Forest conservancy should be, as 
once it was, an integral part of the civil District administration 
in something more than a name. When the Survey is over, 
and with it, the selection and demarcation of Forest areas, 
half the professional work of the Department is done, and 
in respect of the other half, that of the local forest manage¬ 
ment, the head civil District officer should have, we 
think, more than a consultative voice and should not be 
merely a mechanical and useless channel of communication 
between the District Forest officer and the Circle Conservator, 
as at present he virtually is. 
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We would, after this doable change, recommend the re¬ 
constitution of the Forest Department on some such lines as 
the following:— 

Each Province should have a Conservator at the bead of its 
Forest Department, who should communicate with Government, 
and should be its consulting officer in respect of Forest conser¬ 
vancy generally. He should have, as now, controlling authori¬ 
ty over the Finance, organisation and discipline of his depart¬ 
ment, but in all matters of local forest management, his func¬ 
tions should be, as at present nominally they are, those of 
advice. Eight Conservators would be sufficient, one for each of 
the Provinces,—India general, Bengal, Assam, N. W. Provinces 
and Oude, Punjab, Central Provinces, Bombay and Madras,— 
and the present staff, which consists of 15 Circle Conservators, 
might be cut down by 7. 

Next, the staff of intermediate supervisors, acting between 
the head of the Forest Department and the local body of Forest 
Rangers (or Overseers), also admits of consideralde reduction. 
It at present consists of Deputy Conservators and Assistant Con¬ 
servators (nombering 125 in all) assisted by Sub-Assistant 
Conservators. Assuredly, such a triple machinery of inter¬ 
mediate supervision in connection with such a service as Forest 
Conservancy, in which the work, being more less concentrated 
over particular areas or blocks, is simple and easy for purposes 
of control, cannot be deemed absolutely necessary for the effec¬ 
tive protection of the public interests ; particularly after the 
system of “working Forest Plans’’ is properly developed and 
put into order. The ordinary administrative district staff should 
be, in a more active and real manner than at present, associated 
with the work of Forest supervision, and further, we recommend 
that the Local Boards and Committees, wherever practicable, 
may be given a large share and a direct interest also ( in the 
shape, say, of commission or good service rewards) in local 
forest supervision. The services of village headmen and local 
Inamdars should also, in our opinion, be utilized for the 
purpose. With such agencies available for control, we 

think, the Provincial Governments should reduce 'j^good deal 
the regular supervising staff of the Forest Department; It is as 
at present constituted, 125 strong, taking only the Dep ’'v and 
Assistent Conservators. We would give each Commissioner or 
Divisional officer one D^uty or Assistant Conservator to be his 
adviser or Assistant in Forest matters, according as local Forest 
work is more or less important. There are at present 37 Divi- 
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^nal Oommissiondrships in all ludia^ aud therefore 37 or say 
40 of these 126 Forest officers would be sufficient for the real 
requirements of the service. Here therefore, there is much 
room for retrenchment without loss of departmental efficiency, 
and we would content purselves with drawing the attention of 
the Finance Department to the fact that the State at this day 
maintains at an enormous cost to the treasury a body of about 
80 officers whose services, however useful in other days, will not 
for some years to come be permanently required, under the 
changes above suggested, which can be carried out without loss 
of efficiency for the public good. 

Finally as regards the District Forest administration, after 
the removal of Deputy and Assistant Conservators to a higher 
sphere of duty with the Divisional Commissioners, we would 
suggest that each District should have as its Forest officer a 
Sub-Assistant Conservator of Forests assisted by Forest Bangers 
in the management of Taluka work. 

Such a reconstitution of the service would, in our opinion, 
not only give us a large saving, but result in increased depart¬ 
mental efficiency in respect of Forest Conservancy. The esti¬ 
mated saving is about 6 lacs per annum. Our proposals may 
be thus summarised;— 

(1) That there should be no centralized administration 
of Forest Conservancy; Forest Survey should be carried out 
under central direction by the agency of the Revenue Survey 
Department. The office of the Superintendent of “ Forest 
Surveys’’ with his special staff should be abolished. The 
survey over, the Inspector-General should determine the selec¬ 
tion of Forest areas to be conserved, with the aid of the local 
officer of the P. W. Department, and lay down a general plan 
and a general system in respect of Forest administration for the 

e nce of local Forest officers. This done, there should be no 
t Department in the Government of India. The services 
should be provincialized. 

• ( ^ ) That the Forest Department should be reconstituted 

m each Ppvince thus:—One Con&ervator at the head of the 
Departmt ,5; and one Deputy or Assistant Conservator with each 
p^mmissioner; one Sub-Assistant Conservator as 
hearitiustnct Forest officer, aided by the Forest Bangers. 
,J,ne rest ol the supervising staff should be abolished. For pur¬ 
poses of lo(^l supervision, the District administrative staff and 
the 4i()oai .Boards and Committees, as well as village headmen 
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abd Talaka Inaxndars, should be utilized wherever availabl 
The services of 7 Conservators and 80 Deputy and Assistan 
Oonservators might he dispensed with under these changes. 


MINOR RETRENCHMENTS. 

Post :—The General Post Offices of Bombay, Madras, and 
Calcutta cost the Treasury about £ 12,000 per annum. These 
three offices, located in the capitals of the three Presidencies, 
representing the machinery of Provincial control, which is how¬ 
ever now a thing of the past in respect of this Imperial service 
which is thoroughly under central direction, serve no purpose 
and liave in fact outlived their usefulness. Owing their origin 
to a system of things long since gone, they are now only a use¬ 
less historical relic, and for this reason and others briefly stated 
in the Introductory section of this Note, we would propose that 
they be abolished. The next saving would be £ 12,000 a year. 
The centralized organisation of the service leaves nothing to be 
desired in the direction of supervision. 

Mints: —Of the Bombay and Calcutta Mints, it is notorious 
that the Calcutta mint does not always pay its way. It costs 
on an average £70,000 per annum. We suggest that it may 
be closed, the staff of the Bombay mint being strengthened and 
the machinery made adequate to the demands of additional 
work that would be thrown upon it. The cost of increase in 
the Bombay Mint establishment need not exceed 2 lacs a year, 
and thus the net saving to the state by this measure of retrench¬ 
ment would be about £ 50,000.^ 

CTntil 1869 there were three mints in India, working in the 
three Presidential capitals, tint in that year, the Madras mint 
was closed for want of sufficient work and we have now only 
two. The comparative work of these in the 10 years from 1871 
to 1880 is shown in a table below i— 



Coinage in 10 years. 
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The total coinage Gold, Silver and Copper for all India 
in these 10 years amounted to £ 57,933,576, thus dis¬ 
tributed :— 

Gold ... ... ••• ... £ 128,483 

Silver .£ 57,125,798 

Copper .£ 679,295. 

The work of the Calcutta Mint is represented by a total, 
coinage of £ 18,418,929, while that of the Bombay Mint 
amounted to a total of £ 39,514,647; or, in round number, 
out of the total coinage of about 58 millions the Bombay share 
was 39*5, that of Calcutta 18-4. Thus in these 10 years, the 
Calcutta Mint, which costs almost quite as much as the Bombay 
one, did not do even half as much work. 

Gold coinage is now almost stopped and copper is a sub¬ 
sidiary coin. Therefore, the bulk of coining operations is con¬ 
nected with Silver, and the work of the Government mints at 
Calcutta and Bombay is chiefly dependent upon the annual 
imports of Silver into the country. In normal years it is wholly 
so, and it is only in exceptional years of famine or distress, that 
a portion of the silver supply for coinage is drawn from the 
ornaments and hoardings of the people. 

Here then, in the annual importations of [Silver, we have 
an accurate measure by which to form an approximate estimate 
of the future prospects of work at the two mints. The follow¬ 
ing table gives the imports of Silver for Bengal and Bombay 
for 30 years from 1854-55 to 1883-84 ;— 

Imports of Silver. 


Year. 

Bengal. 

Bombay. 

1 Total for Bri- 
j tish India. 



£. 

£. 

1854-55 

326,520 

983,920 

1,145,137 

1855-56 

4,366,630 

3,719,244 

8,792,793 

1856-57 

5,602,627 

6,825,987 

12,237,696 

1857-58 

6,228,114 

6,946,565 

12,986,332 

1858-59 

3,348,052 

4,443,742 

8,379,662 

Annual Average. 

3,951,389 

4,123,892 * 

: . 
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Year. 

Bengal. 

Bombay. 

Total for Bri¬ 
tish India. 



£. 

£. 

1859-60 

6,666,410 

4,6^.4,086 

12,068.626 

1860-61 

2,271,818 

3,467,993 

6,434,716 

1861-62 

2,445,241 

6,636,464 

9,728,800 

1862-63 

2,874,636 

9,957,925 

13,627,401 

1863-64 

. 2,306,816 

10,825,136 

14,037,109 

Annual Average... 

3,317,044 

7,110,221 


1864-65 

4,016,895 

6,327,836 

11,488,320 

1865-66 

1 6,687,652 

12,182,878 

20,184,407 

1866-67 

i 4,672,523 

3,481,840 

8,655,433 

1867-68 

1 2,778,206 

3,869,054 

6,999,453 

1868-69 

2,817,548 

6,667.519 

9,978,978 

Annual Average... 

4,194,565 

6,605,360 


1869-70 

3,143,463 

4,834,846 

8,264,107 

1870-71 

630,036 

1,791,243 

2,662,249 

1871-72 

2,834,626 

4,884,283 

8,000,036 

1872-73 

251,739 

1,444,779 

1,934,214 

1873-74 

1,472,158 

2,379,824 

4,143,729 

Annual Average...| 

1,666,399 

3,000,936 


1874-75 

2,236,188 

3,445,862 

6,051,810 

1875-76 

515,016 

2,633,530 

3,464,331 

1876-77 

2,-21,590 

7,252,081 

9,594,408 

1877-78 

4.420,780 

11,076,166 

15,776,532 

1878-79 

1,367,152 

3,995,368 

5,593,699 

Annual Average. 

2,212,145 

5,680,002 


1879-80 

2,441,114 

6,902,462 

9,605,002 

1880-81 

945,524 

4,^66,057 

6,316.156 

1881-82 

922,789 

5,429,131 

6,466,389 

1882-83 


6,888,463 

8,368,022 

1883-84 1 

1,125,988 

6,023,691 

7,408,5C6 

Annual Average. 

1,348,496 

5,881,940 


Total..*... 

83,460,040 

161,668,566 

, 259,790,454* 
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Thus the quinquennial averages are:— 


Year. 

Bengal. 

Bombay. 

1854-55—1858-59 

3,951,389 

4,123,892 

1859-60—1863-64 

3,317,044 

7,110,921 

1864-65—18r^.8-69 

4,194,565 

6,505,360 

1869-70—1873-74 

1,666,145 

3,000,996 

1874-75—1878-79 

2,212,399 

5,680,602 

1879-80—1883-84 

1,348,496 

5,881,940 


Thus, of the total imports of Silver during the 30 years 
from 1854-55 to 1883-84, which amounted to nearly 260 millions, 
Bombay and Bengal had between them 245, leaving only 15 
millions for the other Provinces. Of these two, again, Bombay 
imported 101*6 and Bengal 83*4 millions, so that the imports 
into the latter Province average only one half of those of the 
former. The proportionate work of each of the two mints closely 
corresponds to this relative ratio of imports of silver into the 
two Presidencies. 

Looking, however, to the quinquennial averages for each 
of the Provinces and to the annual imports, we find that the 
tendency in Bengil is to a fall-off. Ever since 1866-67, the im¬ 
ports of silver into that Province had been more or less on the 
aecline tiU in 188 ‘-84 out of the total imports amounting to 
£7,408,506 for all Indii, the Bengal share was only £1,125,988 
while the Bombiy figure was £ 6,023,591. Later figures 
are not available, but comparing the quinquennial averages 
for 1879-8 >—1883-84 with those for 1854-55—1858-59, we 
notice a btrjldng difference. The Bengal average fell from £ 
3,951,389 to £ 1.348,496, while that of Bombay rose from £ 
4,123,892 to £ 5,881,940. We may, therefore, say that most of 
our imported silver,—as much as ^ of the whole,—now comes 
to Bombay, b irely i going to Calcutta, and that the current 
has set m in this direction ever since 1866-67. 

Such is the course of trade in respect of silver imports, 
and if the work of our Government Mints is, as Mr. Cotton 
observes, entirely deijendent on that course in normal years, it 
is not unreasonable to assume that coinage will, in future years, 
increase at the Bomhxy Mint, and decrease at the Calcutta one. 

11 
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Already, as shown before, the Bombay Mint does more than 
twice as much work as the Calcutta one, the exact ratio being 
2*4 to 1, and as the tendency of Silver imports to centre more 
and more in Bombay developes itself, the Caicntta mint will 
have before long little or no work except in respect of copper 
coinage. The nearest Mint to the port of arrival would also 
be the most convenient for coining purposes to the importing 
merchant. Therefore we may say that neither the convenience 
of the merchants nor the interests of commerce would seem to 
require that, besides a Mint in Bomtey, which can serve the 
needs of the situation for all practical purposes as the bulk of 
the Silver supply comes there, there should be another at 
Calcutta and that, too, mainbiined generally at a loss to the 
Public Treasury. Further the concentration of coinage work 
at one central Mint would conduce to economy in management, 
unity of control, and cheapness of work. 

The service, of course, must be, as it is at present, strictly 
Imperial and under Imperial direction. But if one central Mint, 
located in the commercial capital of the Finpire, suffices for the 
convenience and interests of commerce, there is no reason, ap¬ 
parently, why another should he kept up in the political 
Metroiwlis of India, except it be for satisfying the sentimental 
susceptibilities of Calcutta. 

We, therefore, recommend that the Calcutta Mint be 
closed, the staff and machinery of the Bombay one being 
strengthened to meet the pressing increased work. The net 
saving would, according to our estimate, be no less than five 
lacs per annum. 



WAYS AND MEANS ©F MEETING 
THE ADDITIONAL ARMY 
EXPENDITURE.^ 


As the increase of the Indian Army is now a fait accompli^ 
the question of “ ways and means ” of meeting the additional 
military expenditure thus rendered necessary becomes a question 
of paramount importance. 

The Secretary of State for India, in his Budget speech of 
Cth August 188.“) in the House of (Commons, attempted a brief re¬ 
view of the presei it condition of the Indian finances, and drew 
the attention of the House to a sudden change of position, 
political, an J financial,^’consequent on tlie changed aspect of 
aftairs on the N. W. frontier. In order that the House might 
understand what that change meant ( in pounds, shillings, and 
I)euce, ) Lord llaridolph Churchill observed that it had “ now 
to look to a permanent increase in the military charge, wliich 
might amount to something like £ 000,000, and which could 

hardly be reduced below £ 1,500,000.’^ After detailing the 
measures called for by the requirements of the new military 
situation, sucOi as the formation of new Qoorkha regiments, 
additions to the native cavalry, increase of British troops &c., 
Lord liandolph Churchill proceeded to suggest “ the ways and 
means of meeting the additional outlay. Among others, he 
stated that the Government of India might have recourse— 

( 1 ) To loans :—“ But tliat resource said his Lordship, 
ought only to be had recourse to with great caution,as 
the present interest charge on debts incurred is over 11 millions. 

( ) ‘‘To diversion of part of the Famine Insurance 

Fund:—but there would be considerable objections to that 

( 3 ) To fresh taxation. In regard to taxation, there were 
three courses open *.— 

{a) “ The License-tax might be “ re-cast,” “ re¬ 
arranged,” and “extended and added Tx)rd R. Churchill, “ I 
see no objection to that course, as the present is perhaps a 
favourable opportunity for its adoption.*^ 


* This paper was published in the Journal of the Poona 
Sarvajanika Sabha, April 1886. 
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( ^ ) The Income-tax might be re-imposed ; this course 
has been finally adopted, though it was admitted that it was not 
a course free from difficulty# 

(^c) The Salt-tax might be raised ; but in doing so, 
Lord R. Churchill imagined there would be enormous difficul¬ 
ties. 

( 4 ) To the abrogation, or revision, of provincial con¬ 
tracts. 

( 5 ) To economy in Productive P. Works expenditure, 
or rather a '.curtailment of it, as also to general retrench¬ 
ments. 

After submitting for the consideration of the House large 
proposals of such serious import, all or any of which might be 
adopted to meet the cost of the contemplated army-increase, the 
Secretary of State for India, with that calm philosojffiy and 
dignified equanimity which so fitted a truly Imperial statesman, 
looking cn the situation through the enchantment of distance 
across 10,000 miles of the blue seas, went on to assure the 
House that “ there was nothing in this financial condition of 
India to cause alarm,’’ and that it would be a complete error to 
imagine ” that the Indian Finance was not perfectly capable 
of adapting itself to the circumstances, and enduring even 
heavier charges than those indicated. 

, These five proposals, viewed as a whole, may be reduced to 
two heads, \ iz., 

( 1 ) Borrowing money for the purpose of defraying the 
additional military charges. 

(2 ) Meeting it by increase of taxation. These are very 
serious proposals, and as we have seen already, they have 
found practical embodiment in Sir A. Colvin’s financial state¬ 
ment of March last. That statement makes it pretty clear 
that the settlement arrived at is only temporary, and has no 
elements of permanence. No thought has been given in the 
hurry of the moment to the question of retrenchment and the 
possible enhancement of the Income Tax, or further addition to 
the Salt duties, are spoken of with ominous gravity as quite 
possible contingencies, while little or no hope is held out of a 
possible re-imposition of the import duties and only a vague 
promise of retrenchment is made in the distant future. It 
thus becomes necessary to discuss the whole question from the 
Indian tax-payer’s point of view. Accepting the addition to 
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our Army charges as inevitable, we have now to see whether 
the policy of the Government of India in dealing with this 
crisis admits of reconsideration. 

Lord 11. GhurchilPs first proposal, that of loans, standing 
by itself, seems to be perfectly unintelligible, unless it is taken 
in conjunction with his other proposals regarding the Famine 
Fund, and curtailment of the P. W. Budget Grant, The 
three proposals, taken together as parts of one measure, seem 
to us to formulate what some will regard as a complete 
financial scheme for meeting the new charge of two millions, 
or possibly more. It was suggested by the Secretary of State 
that the P. W. expenditure, for which Government is allowed 
to raise between 2 and 3 millions a year by loans in England 
or India, might be cut down to safe and more convenient pro¬ 
portions. In other words, the proposal is that the sanctioned 
amount of money to be spent anually on Productive Public 
WorkvS, chiefly railways or irrigation works, should be borrowed 
year after year, and part of the loans, so raised for such a 
purpose, appropriated for army-services, so that there might be 
no need of a resort to new borrowings on account of the military 
charges ; and the annual interest-i)aymerit should be made out 
of the proceeds of the old License and the new Income tax 
which have imposed as make-weights to equalize the burden on 
traders and professional or official cAasses of State taxes hitherto 
too exclusively raised from the agricultural classes. The Secre¬ 
tary of State apparently thinks, that the Famine Insurance 
Fund and the P. W. Grant cannot be better utilized than iu 
paying part of the cost of the iDachinery of national protection 
from war which is as serious a danger as famine. 

Now this proposal of defraying part of the annual recurring 
expenditure of the country by means of loans, and going on 
adding year after year to the iudebtedaess of the country pro¬ 
fessedly for pure administrative purposes is certainly a most 
extraordinary tinancial proposal, and were it not for the fact 
that it has been put forward by a responsible minister of the 
Crown in an official financial statement, it would scarcely have 
been worthy of serious consideration. While statesmen of high 
authority like Mr. Gladstone, and economists of high eminence 
like Mr. John Stuart Mill, advocate the policy of defraying even 
extra-ordimry charges, such as war-charges, out of current 
revenue, as a just and wise financial policy, here we have an 
Indian Secretary in his place in Parliament, submitting for 
^option this proposal that a portion of the ordimry expenses of 
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tlie general adniinisfcration should be paid out of borrowed 
money, /or which interest alone was to be charged against 
current revenues. It is certainly wonderful that such a dreamy 
proposal, cowing from a responsible winisfer of State, who 
prides himself on his practicality and foresight, and upon his 
being far removed from the lulling influences of the languor of 
this land of the lotus, should have provoked not a single word of 
adverse comment or criticism in the House, wliile a side party 
attack on liord Ripou led to a most lively debate. It is a fact 
which speaks volumes as to the way in which (questions of grave 
importance, affecting the welfare of the millions of this depen¬ 
dency, are discussed and disposed of in the British Imperial 
Parliament. 

Whatever may be said of its insidious character, there is no 
doubt that this proposal lias the advantage of possessing 
simplicity and facile opportunism. (1) It obviates the incon¬ 
venient necessity of resorting to additional taxation of an 
“ exasperating ” nature, and sliunts off to a distant future all 
idea of a re-adjustment of existing taxation for meeting this 
increase of military charges. (2 ) It has further the advantage 
of reducing the re-carrlvg permanent additional charge to a 
scarcely perceptible amount, for the increasing interest-charge 
on this new debt will be mot by means of* an expanding License 
and Income tax. ( 3 ) As no new loans would be necessary, 
the proposed arrangement would be also free from the dilli- 
culty of requiring public consent to fresh taxation measures. 
Paliament has already sanctioned the auniial borrowing on ac¬ 
count of Productive P. Works exxienditiire, and tlie pro])Osal 
only involves a new appropriation of the monies so raised: 
8uch a division being justified on the ground that the end to be 
kept in view in either hind of expenditure was the same, viz., 
the protection of the nation from war or famine. 

The objections to such a scheme both on grounds of honesty 
and justice are, however, so obvious that we shall content our¬ 
selves with only stating here a few of them :— 

( I) First, it is imiiolitic and unfiiir to pay ordinary charge 
of current expenditure out of borrowed money, and throw an 
increasingly heavy charge on future generations. That current 
expenditure should be met from current income is one of the 
first principles of sound finance ; and no scheme is worthy of 
serious consideration that goes counter to it. 
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(2) The ])roposal, if accepted, would lay down a most 
dangerous precedent It would leave no motive for enforcing 
present economy with due regard to prospective safety, and by 
lightening the present pressure of public burdens, would induce 
a blindness to the real tacts of the situation, and lull the public 
mind to sloth and slumber over prospective dangers, to receive 
only “a rude awakening wlien it was too late to mend. 

(3) The present debt of India is already close on 260 
millions, including guaranteed railway debt; and the interest- 
charge is over 11 millions and a half annually. The cost of 
remittance,—or which is the same thing, loss by exchange on 
the remittance account,—is already a million and a half. Thus 
the present indebtedness of the country is such that the annual 
charge of interest and exchange on the current revenues is no 
loss than 13 millions, taking the guaranteed railways as really 
Government railways under a different name. The imj)olicy, 
therefore, of adding without limit, and at a regular and progres¬ 
sive rate, to the general debt year after year,—and that not for 
the purpose of de\'elopiiig the productive resources, and thereby 
the tax-jjaying ])Owers of tlie country, but solely for Army Ser¬ 
vices,—is obvious ; and therefore any i)roposals tending in this 
direction of increasing the country's foreign liabilities for interest 
must be viewed with extreme caution,particularly in view 
of a threatened further fall in Exchange owing to the probable 
action of the U, S. Government, in the matter of the repeal of 
the Bland Act. 

( 4 ) The proposal contemplates a diversion of the Famine 
Insurance Fund from its original pur])ose, for interest payment 
on account of the military cliarges, which would be a breach of 
faith on the part of the Finaij(aal administration of the country, 
and would exasperate ” public opinion which reconciled itself 
witli great difficulty, and under protest, to the imposition of the 
license-tax on the faith of the most solemn assurances and bind¬ 
ing promises V(duntarily given by the Government of Lord 
Lytton wlien it was first imposed. 

The whole proposal of meeting the cost of the contemplated 
increase of tlie Army by means of new loans is such that the 
nation has only to understand it in order to see its absurdity and 
impolicy, as well as its uuscieutific and unfair nature. And 
with tins remark, we take our leave here of what wo might call 
the borrowi'^g proposals of Lord liandolph Churchill. We feel 
sure that the judgment of the impartial public, both in India 
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and in England, has already condemned this plan witboat 
reprieve. We pass on to the proposals of his Tjordship 

which appear to be of a more serious and practical importance. 
We will begin with his 4th proposal viz.,—the abrogation, or 
revision, of the Provincial Contracts. 

Lord R. Churchill proposed, if we correctly understand 
his language, to revise the existing provincial contracts, and on 
revision, to abolish, in part at least, the present scheme of peri¬ 
odically settled provincial allotments. In Lord ChurchilPs 
opinion', assignments for Provincial expenditure, out of Imperial 
revenues, should be regulated year by year with strict regard to 
the changing necessities of the Empire as a whole, and he sees 
obvious and great risk in tying up the hands of the Central 
Government, % entering into such contracts for long or short 
periods with the Local Governments. This proposal opens up 
the whole question of the de-centralisation policy inaugurated by 
Lord Mayo’s Government, and developed on existing lines by 
Lord Ripon,—a question of vast importance, with which, how¬ 
ever, it is not our object to deal with on tin’s occasion. Practi¬ 
cally for our present purpose, we might regard the new propos¬ 
als as leading to a curtailment, for the advantage of the Imperial 
expenditure, of the existing provincial grants, and thereby leav¬ 
ing the Provincial Administrations to recoup themselves by 
additions to their provincial resources. The advantage of it lies 
in the fact that the imperial wants might be thus met by the 
existing resources without the necessity of having recourse to ad¬ 
ditional taxation of a more or. less “irritating” character for 
imperial purposes, and the odium of fresh taxation for Provincial 
needs might be shifted to the loc,al Governments. The theory is 
that Provincial expenditure should be met out of strictly provin- 
oial income, and Imperial charges defrayed out of non-provincial 
and general recei 2 )ta. So that any extension of imperial taxation 
proper might be avoided. All future additions to taxation woul4 
be purely provincial, instead of being imperial. Questions of 
additional taxation being provincialized would be at once 
removed from the arena of Indian Imperial Finance as such, and 
becoming local will lose all point and interest as imperial ques¬ 
tions for national consideration. lastly, when this arrangement 
will be carried out, new taxation proposals will take such form 
as might be best suited to the habits and circumstances of the 
Provincial populations. 

/ 

This is a bold and dangerous proposal, and aims at abrogat¬ 
ing the provincial needs as they grow. It seems to us to be, 
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however, open to two very serious objections, besides the one 
above indicated. (1) It would necessitate year after year, as 
the requirements of Empire increase, increasingly large additions 
to our Provincial rates, which fall under the present arrange¬ 
ments exclusively on our trading and agricultural classes, and 
have the effect of (to use Sir S. Nortlicotes’s language ) “ over¬ 
loading ’’ the very “ springs of our national trade and industry. 
These classes besides, it should be borne in mind, contribute the 
major portion of the existing Imperial taxation, and are entitled 
to relief, if relief can in any circumstances be given, from 
Provincial burdens. The proposal under consideration shuts 
off all chances of such relief. ( 2 ) In the second place, under 
the scheme of Provincial taxntion for Imperial purposes,— 
which in fact it is, —the flourishing foreign interests in the 
country will go untaxed. Already the whole system of imperial 
taxation is so ingeniously coustructed that these foreign indu¬ 
stries pay absolutely nothing beyond a mere trifle, and it is 
perfectly evident that no provincial extension of taxation could 
be so planned as to reach the opulent foreign merchants. The 
proposal would leave them undisturbed in their present enjoy¬ 
ment of almost perfect immunity from taxation. 

On these and other grounds, therefore, we are strongly 
against the contemplated interference with the Provincial Con¬ 
tracts, and with the decentralisation policy on which they are 
based, as involving almost certain extensions of provincial 
rates, and a form of imperial taxation of a most dangerous and 
objectionable character. 

Wo now proceed to the considemtion of the third proposal 
of the Secretary of State. It covers the whole ground of the 
increase of imperial taxation of a direct nature, and relates to 
the License-tax, the Income-tax, and the Salt-tax. We will 
take up the last part of the suggestion first, namely that which 
contemplates an increase of the Salt-tax, 

This proposal, to meet the additional outlay on account of 
the Army increase by an enhancement of the Sait-tax, is a most 
tempting proposal, and it is on that very account we feel that 
we are bound to protest against it in the strongest terms. There 
is a fatal disposition in some quarters to regard it as a “ finan¬ 
cial reserve.’’ Even Lord llipon spoke of it directly in that 
sense. It is looked at in much the same light as the Income- 
tax in England, as a very convenient engine in the hands of the 
financier. In times of emergency, pressure might be put on it 
12 
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to cover a financial deficit, or to meet an additional charge, 
without noise or trouble. Official opinion has been always 
taught to look upon the Salt-tax as a sound and safe resource 
in India. It is often urged by the official defenders of 
the tax that it is the only national tax that can reach 
all classes of the community. No other tax, of equal and 
general incidence, it is significantly added, no other form of 
taxation can be devised so ready and convenient to hand in the 
spe(;ial circumstances of India, that can really touch the vast 
mass of tlie population. This is, to say the least, certainly a 
very Weak line of argument tor our Stracheys and (Colvins to 
take. Ill the firs^- i)lace, it is difficult to understand—and the 
texts of Political Economy do not help us here,—why there 
should bo one or more suck a national reserve as the Salt-tax. 
Is it not enough that tlie total taxation of the State—whatever 
it is, whether liigli or low, —is so adjusted as to distribute the 
total public burdens on all classes of the community in ti fair 
and equitable manner ? And can it be really a task beyond the 
skill of our financiers to devise a scheme of taxes whicli will 
embrace within its scope and reai^h the dillereut sections ot* the 
jiGople each in its own way, measure, ajid degree ? Sound 
Political Econmy surely cannot countenance a resort to such a 
hateful impost as tliis Salt-tax for the sake ol fisciil symmetry 
and abstract comprehensiveness. Let us look c little deeper, 
and try to uuderstaud the real nature of thiS imjiost, and also 
the working of tlie prevailing finance policy in connection with 
it. 


Salt is a necessary of life ; it is an article of food both for 
man and beasts ; it is an article of manure ; and on its supply 
depends the whole fish-saltiug industry. It is also an import¬ 
ant national industry itself, in wliicli the whole coast p /pu- 
lation, as well as a large part of the inland ])opulatiou, is more 
or less deeply and directly interested. 

The Salt-tax is thus not only a tax on a prime necessary 
of life, but is also an industrial impost, and under this double 
aspect, it ai^pears to us to be a far worse tax than even a 
poll-tax of the corresponding amount. For a jiul 1-tax, pure and 
simple—wliatever oriium might attach to it as such,—is a poll- 
tax, and nothing more or beyond. When we pay it, we are free 
from any further disturbance on its account. Not so with the 
Salt-tax. It taxes our food, it starves our land and cattle, and 
also affects our means of livelihood as a nation. 
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Historically speaking, such a tax, as Mr. Cotton remarks 
in his Decennial Heport of the Material and Moral Progress of 
India ( page 159, part I ), hjxd no large place in the fiscal sys¬ 
tem of the country under native Governments, and that “ the 
prominence given to Salt as a source of revenue is due in 
Hengal, as in other parts of India, to British fiscal policy.’’ 

The tax is professedly a tax on a necessary of life, and 
truely partakes of the nature of a poll-tax on every man, 
woman, and child in the country, and as such offends against 
one of the fundamental principles of fair taxation. It is a tax 
of an indirect kind, levied from the dealer or producer, and the 
fact that while it brings into the treasury 4s. a maund, the price 
2 Jaid by the general })ublic for the commodity is (is. Od., points 
to an evil of no small magnitude. The tax nesides is un¬ 
equal, btunxiise of its equality, and therefore unfair in its inci¬ 
dence. The merckint j^rince and the cultivating peasant 2 )ay 
nearly the same amount, and neither the Bengal Zamindar nor 
the Ihiropeaii merchant of Bombay 2 )aYs more of tlie tax than 
the toiling llyot of the Konkaii. The equality in the amount 
paid is a fahe equality, it does not imply true eqnility— name¬ 
ly, tlie 0(iuaht.y of sacrilice.” And it is obvious that the 
poorer the man, the burden falls more heavily upon him. The 
2 )Oor agriculturist wlio lias cattle to feed ainl fitdds to manure, 
who looks n}>on salted fish as his only damty, doc,s he not 
jiay more than his fair share of this The Bhandarics of 

the Konkaii, the Kuoiihecs of the Deccan districts, the Kolis, 
and Blieels of Berar—can they be said to come in only for an 
equitalde share of this burden ! Do the richer (‘lasses feel tlie 
jiressure ot tbe im 2 >ost as mimh as the poorer ! If not, 
the diUbrence marks the measure of the ineijuality (jf the 
burden as it falls on dillerent classes. And in all iiiian- 
cial discussions, the one question for the ])ra'‘tical financier 
is not, whether the total burden of taxation i- heavy 
or light on the general 2 )opulation,—which is a jioint 
of practical ^lolitics,—but whether, taking the whole body 
of 2 )ubli(; burdens, it is equally anjl eijuitably disfriljuted ; 
not whether taxatiou as a whole is heavy or Jiot as com2)arcd 
with the means of the country to pay, but whether as it is, the 
weight of it falls on all classes in just and equitable 2 >roportion 
to their ability to 2>ay. And looked at from this and no other 
2 )oint, the inequality involved in the incidence of this tax would 
furnish strong considerations against the pro 2 )osed enhancement. 

In connection with the incidence of this tax, we may note 
that the increase or decrease of consumption, following varia- 
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tions in the duty levied, has a meaning “ which must not be 
mistaken. Certainly it is not the upper classes that are ex¬ 
pected to decrease their consumption of salt or increase it, 
because of the raising or lowering of the duty on it. And when 
we are told ( vide Strachey’s Statement 1879-80 ) that general 
consumption has increased in Bengal owing to the reduction of 
the duty, or that “ the rate of consumption for the whole Bom¬ 
bay Presidency was 9-9 lbs per head in 1879, and had increased 
to 11’7 lbs in 1882-83^’ ^Cotton’s Report, 161st page), we must 
look for the cause of the increase in the consumption of other 
than the richer and well-to-do classes. It is the poorer classes 
—the cultivating peasant, the agricultural labourer, the poor 
fisherman,—people who cannot get even a full day’s meal for a 
full day’s work, the millions who, according to Dr. Hunter and 
Mr. Elliott, live on one meal a day, these are the greatest 
sufferers by such an impost. And when these poor, starving, 
and suffering people eat more salt when it becomes cheap, and 
less when it is dear, in other words increase or diminish their 
daily consumption of an article of food, which, in India at least, 
is, next to air and water, a prime necessary of life, as the duty 
on it is less or more, it can be easily com dev ed how hard must 
be the straggle for life with such classes. What a terrible 
privation must an increase of such a hateful and barbarous im¬ 
post mean to these humble classes ? Lord liandolph Churchill 
in England, and Sir A. Colvin out here, may propose with a 
light heart, and without counting the poor people’s suffering, an 
increase of the tax, for the operation is so simple that the 
change in the duty can be effected by a stroke of the pen or a 
message by the wire, but surely no such step can be taken with¬ 
out inflicting |)ositive injustice and additional suffering on the 
poorer classes. 

Nor is this all. There is another aspect of this question of 
the Salt-tax which has not received the attention it deserves, 
but which must not be overlooked, particularly as it affects our 
economic growth in an essential and vital particular. This tax, 
as remarked before, is an industrial impost of a most serious 
nature ; and let us inquire for a moment, and see what has been 
the effect of the present Salt-tax policy on one of our industries, 
which once furnished means of subsistence to a large part of the 
coast and inland population. A few facts and figures hearing 
on this important point demand anxious study. 
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Mr. Cotton^s Report states that the gross Salt Revenue 
was 6*18 crores in 1882-83, h>iving risen 
three hundred per cent from 2*6 crores, 
which was the figure for 1842-43, in 40 
years. The net revenue» after deducting 
collection and other charges, was 5^ crores, or nearly 7d per 
head of the population under British administration. 


Year. Revenue, 

42-43 2 69 millions. 

62-63 S-17 „ 

62-63 4*66 „ 

72-73 6-16 

82-83 6*18 


Great changes have taken place in the rate of the duty 


Year. 

Bom¬ 

bay. 

Ma¬ 

dras 

Bengal 

Punjab 

N. In- 
dia. 

i 

s. 

s. 

s. 

s. 

s. 

1843 

1-6 

3 

5 

4 

3 

1860 

3 

... 

... 

5 

6 

1878 

5 

5-4J 

1 5-6 

5-6 

5-6 

1882 

4 

4-4J 

4 

4 

4 


since 1843, and these 
changes are shown 
in a marginal table. 
The duty was dif¬ 
ferent in different 
provinces in 1843, 
and continued to be so 
down to the mutiny- 
period. Ill 1860-61, 
it under-went a 
change, and was in¬ 
creased all round. 
Another reconstruc¬ 
tion took place in 
1877-78, and a rough 


equalisation was effected by raising the duty in Madras and Bom¬ 
bay, and lowering it elsewhere. Lastly, in 1882-83 the equalisation 
was almost complete, and a general levelling of it to 4s. was 
carried out. Sir John Strachey was the first minister to attempt 
this equalisation, and Major Baring comijletcd it, but not by 
raising the duty. Sir J. Strachey, in reply to a representation 
on the subject made by the President of the .^alt Cinimberof 
Commerce of Cheshire and Worcestershire, said ( ji. 94, F. 
Statement, 1780 ) ‘it is an essential part of our policy to 
equalise tliO duties.’ 


This equalisation of the Salt duties in tlie difierciit pro¬ 
vinces h.id the effect of putting on the same footing native and 
foreign salt. Imported salt was rather a gainer than loser by 
the changes made. Coming as ballast in merchant vessels, and 
paying only nominal freight, it could easily beat out of the 
market salt ot native manufacture. As long as Bombay and 
Madras salt was under-taxed, it retained its footing in the 
markets of Northern India, and could compete with Cheshire 
and other imported salt, but the equalisation had the effect of 
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a bounty or bonus so to speak, to the importers and confined 
the native salt to the provincial areas of its manufacture. 
The following table will be found interesting in the connection:- 
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It will be necessary to note a few details before the proper 
significance of these figures can be understood. The details of 
Salt-revenuo sup]dy an index to the sources of Salt-supply. In 
^orrhorn India, the duty is levied on the Irilatid customs line, 
and is really an excise duty on salt manufactured at works be¬ 
longing to (Tovernment. In Bengal, the greater part of the 
revenue is obtained by a customs duty on imports by sea; in 
Madras from sales of salt manufactured under (Government 
monopoly, and in Bombay by an excise duty on local 
manufacture. 

Tlie above table deserves careful study, as throwing light 
upon the present state of our great Salt industry. The sources 
of Salt biipply are now (1) (Government monopoly, (2) import¬ 
ation by sea, and (3; local manulacture. Of the 0*lb crores of 
Rupees raided from the tax on Salt required for our annual con¬ 
sumption, (Government supplies represent 2*0 crores of revenue, 
the foreign importer contributes i*8 <;rores, and local manu- 
facjture 1*5 crores. or in other words, (lovernment produces for 
us by its own direct agency nearly half the (quantity, the foreigner 
brings into the (jountry for our use nearly a third, and the local 
manufjuituror has t<» be content with producing only one quarter 
of tJui annual supply. Thus betor(*> the c.ombined mono])loy of 
of (Government and the foreign imiiorter, the native producer is 
being driven out ot the field I Let us see how this disastrous 
change in the national industry has been brouglit about, and in 
what direction it is tending. 

In Bombay, and Bombay alone, local manufacture holds 
its own ; it has died out elsewhere. The Bombay Salt Depart¬ 
ment was constituted in its jiresent form in 1873, and was 
further developed on the same lines in 1882. It is under the 
charge of a Collector of Salt Be venue, with Deputies and Assis¬ 
tant Collectors, and with a numerous su 2 >orvisiug and jireventive 
staff, numberiiig 5,92(5 men in all Tlie sole aim of all recent 
changes has steadily been to bring under complete control the 
manufacture, storing, and sale of kSalt. Small and isolated 
works have been suppressed, the dejiots of supply have been 
limited, and areas of manufacture contracted. Thus is our local 
manufacture trammelled and controlled in the only province 
where it still maintains its foothold ; and the tendency of the 
presents arrangements is to estjiblish virtually a Goverumeut 
monopoly under the name of a controlling agency. 

The Salt Department of Northern India directs and controls 
the Government monopoly of manutactnre in the Punjab, N. 
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W. Provinces, Cade, Central Provinces, Berar, Rajpntana, 
Central India, and Behar. It is under a Commissioner with a 
staff of 190 officers and 4,939 men ; and these have the charge 
of the manufiicture of seven millions of maunds i- e- half the 
quantity required for the annual consumption of the whole'’ 
population. The local manufacturer has no place in the system 
and all native industry in Salt may be said to have died out 
throughout this vast area. 

In Madras, there is again the Government monopoly estab¬ 
lished as long ago as 1805. The system remains for the most 
part unchanged, except in the rigour with which the monopoly 
is enforced. Some private rights of manufacture and sale of 
Salt which existed before, were recognised, and compensation 
was given to the proprietors for abolishing them. The whole 
manufacture is now in the hands of a Government agency, 
under Government control. Down to 1877, the manufacture 
of Salt, except on Government account, was strictly prohibited 
in the Presidency. But since that year, an excise system has 
been introduced to encourage local manulacture. There has 
been however no improvement in the situation worth mention. 
The manufacture still remains a close Government monopoly. 

In British Burma, the supply is obtained both from local 
manufacture and foreign importation. But Mr. Cotton observes 
that the native industry is everywhere on the decline, owing to 
the consumption of imported Salt. 


“ But it is in Bengal, above all that we are brought tixee to 
face with a most disastrous change, which gives us a timely 
indication of the serious and dangerous tendency of the present 
fiscal policy in relation to Salt. The importation of Salt dates 
only from 1818, nor did it acquire large proportions until 1835. 
In 1780, Warren Hastings introduced a system of Government 
monopoly, somewhat similar to that which now prevails in 
Madras. With certain modifications, the monopoly system 
continued till 186!^, when it was gradually abolished, leaving 
cotton*. Uoport. POKO supply of Salt, whether by import- 


ation or excise manufacture, to private 
enterprise. Excise manufacture was first tried in 1835 and 
authorised in 1847. It is still carried on to a considerable 


extent in each of the districts of Orissa, and to a small extent 
in the District of the Twenty-four Parganas on the Gangetic 
sea-board ; but the industry does not thrive, and the quantity 
manufactured has steadily decreased of late years. In 1883^ 
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the manufacture ceased entirely iu the Twenty-four Parganas* 
The quantity of locally manufactured Silt in Bengal in 1882-8^^ 
was only 287,846 maunds.” Thus in liengal the supply comes 
from abroad almost wholly. The history of the collapse of tho 
native industry in tiiis unfortunate province is marked by three 
striking stages :— 

(1) Local uvinufactare of Salt in Bengal was stamped 
out by the Government monoiioly of production ])etweon 1780 
and 1835. Government stopped local indepeiuleut production, 
and undertook to supply salt manufactured by its own agency, 
while it freely permitted imi^ortations by sea. 

(2) Having produced its Ml miscliief, this i)olicy was 
changed too late between 18 47-62, when the locil industry had 
been loiig since do id, and imported Silt Ind taken a iirm hold 
of the local market, liocal manufacdiire, subjected to excise- 
duty, w«is invited to compete with im 2 )orting eiiterj)riHe. Under 
such circamstaiKJOs, the conditions of the competition were un- 
e(pial and loo.U industry was at a disadvantage, and having to 
work its way against heavy od Is, has not revived. 

(3) On failure of local enterprise, without chance of re¬ 
covery, the imxjorters became ra.isters of the field, and im2)orted 
Salt got a xnouopoly of the market. 

The Government lias not lost a wliit by any of these 
changes, and is as bure as ever of recovering the whole of its 
Salt He vermes from the E-*roviiice. It may even be said that it 
has gained considerably. It has no longer a cumbersome 
monoiroly to manage for fiscal purposes ; and the full revenue 
iiomes without the inconvenience attaching to tlie older system. 
The importer of Cheshire and liverjrool Salt pays the tax, and 
the full amount of it. Again the consumer lias uot lost much ; 
his Salt comes, as come it must, as surely as before, the source 
of supply alone being changed. He gets it now not from the 
native manufacturer, but from the foreign importer, and gets 
it equally cheap, if not cheaper. The sufferer and the only 
sufferer lias been the native manufacturer. It is he who has 
lost his calling by this change, and has probably been driven 
to the idough. 

This decadence of the Salt Industry iu this Province brings, 
out in painful and prominent relief the full effect and tendency 
of the present fiscal policy of Government in the matter of tho 
Salt tax. The total decline of the industry in Bengal marks a 
iramfer of it, by skilful fiscal maniimlation, to foreign hands^ 
13 
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If such has l^een the fate of our Salt industry in Bengal, 
can wo ba sure that it does not stand in similar danger in other 
parts of the country too ? In ‘‘ Northern India e. a., all the 
Northern Provinces, except Bengal, the Government monopoly 
is strictly maintained. Local manufacture is crushed, and im¬ 
portation freely allowed. In Madras, however, a relaxation 
of the monopoly has commenced since 1877, in much the 
same man nor in which it was attempted in Bengal 30 years 
ago, osten^ibly in favour of local production. But when the 
local industry has been so long in a state of paralysis and sus- 
peuhO. and imported Sail is permitted slowly to light its way 
into the tielil, we CLiniiot help av^king the cpiestion, whether the 
Bengal tr.igedy is to be played out again I < oniing nearer 
borne, we lind u Lembay tl'ut local industry is no doubt per¬ 
mitted still to livr. Mild tLough there !.•> yet no monopoly of 
production in t.M‘ trn^t sense of the word but only most grasp¬ 
ing control, still ^i.eij we lind that large loi-al Salt-jians, such as 
those in Jiatnagiri, have been closed for jiiuposes ot effective 
'Control, a strong ])rcveutive agon v is maintain.d, areas of 
manufactures are dangerously contracteil, and depots of local 
supply are limited in number,—it is almost impossible to believe 
that the fatal Bengal policy ls not here too being pursued, 
though in a disguised form, without the intermediate stage of 
monoiioly. 

If this repressive policy coutiuues to work the dinger of a 
complete transfer of the whole 8ill in liutry ti) Ibrcigu hand is 
not too remote, and we only do our duty in c illi.ig public atteu- 
tion to it. The resultvs of the Salt-tax policy as at present deve¬ 
loped may be thus fciumnarised ;— 

(1) One of our first national industries is almost destroyed. 
In Bombay it is dying a lingering deatn, while in the other parts 
of the country it is dead. 

(2) Government has secured a complete command of 

Salt manufacture for fiscal purpo.-'Cs, having ousted the 
people by prohibuive and preventive regulations from 
tho field. The sources of supply, the sea-board, the 
lakes, the Salt mines &c., are eutirel) under its control. 
The revenue oi the state is strongly and effectively protected and 
secured, and the only inconvenience of the arrangement is that a 
vast administrative machinery has. to be maintained for the 
purpose of managing such a cumbrous monopoly. Government 
iirould be glad if^ny way could be pointed out to get rid 
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«of the troublesome business without, of coarse, endangering the 
revenue. The removal of the prohibition upon local manufacture 
in the Madras Presidency in 1877 is one proof among others of 
such a wish and sutdi a feeling. The revenue secured, and the 
wants of the consumers supplied by an unlimited supply of the 
commodity, Government would not trouble itself with the in¬ 
quiry who produces and supplies salt and makes money by it. 

(3) The worst has come to pass in Pen gal. The industry 
has changed hands, passing from iiitive mauulacturers to foreign 
importers. The Jleiigal collapse shows that Government is not 
by any means disposed to keep in its hands the monopoly of a 
vast industry which it has thought tit to wrest from the i)eople 
for revenue pur[)Oses, but is willing to admit the foreigners to a 
share of this monopoly. 

As far as the action of the duty as an iiidiistr'al impost 
is concornod, these results arc so disastrous that tliey compel 
attention. j 

The fiscal policy of Government in this matter viz., of 
appropriating a whole industry of the nation for no other than 
revenue purposes, is a most extraordinary i)olicy, without 
precedent or example. We liave a mtignificeut soa-board, 
large Salt likes and Salt mines, ’svliich aiford great advantages 
for vSalt manufacturo. Wo liave wealth at oar very door, kit 
we are not permitted to utilize it. Wo have, })y the grace of 
God, splendid resources withic our reach, but we are not suifered 
to turn them to account; aj.d why? For enabling the State 
to derive a largo and M‘cure revenue. May wo ask, without 
meaning to distract the oificial conscience, what moral or politi¬ 
cal right has Government to jirevont us, its native subjects, 
from freely ])roduciiig this necessary of life for onr own 
daily wants?. The equity and expediency of the case ap irt, 
we are bound to say tlnio a Government that is spriidiug 
millions upon millions—with the laudable object of < owe lop¬ 
ing the material resources of the coiiutrj, —is simjily taking up 
a most inconsistent position iu thus adhering to tiie ])olicy of 
debarring its subjects by a prohibitory code of regulations, irom 
turning to use one of these very resources of material wealth. 
Is It free trade or good finance to oust the people from a vast 
and remunerative industry ? Is it not better, nobler, and safer 
to leave the industry in the hands of th* people tiieinselves, and 
tax only their profits ? Indian finance is said to be inelastic, 
but we might ask, where lies the cause of its inelasticity, if not 
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in the badness and unsoundness of the existing fiscal system^, 
which while securing nearly the whole income of the States 
from the poorer, starving and struggling classes, leaves un- 
touched the profits of the wealth merchants, whether 
native or foreign, the earnings of vast European enterprises in 
i^he country, and the luxuries of the rich and well-to*do consu¬ 
mers, and hesitates, even in times of pressure, out of fear or 
interested clamour or of the criticism of a powerful press, to 
devise forms of taxation which will reach the pockets of these 
classes ? If the expenses of the administration are heavy and 
growing, Government can tax the nation^s profits, the nation’s 
income, the nation’s expenditure, but it is surely against all 
ideas of justice or prudence to drive away the people from one 
of their largest fields of industry. 

We maintain that the fiscal system is perfectly capable of 
reconstruction so as to give our revenues any Jiecessary amount of 
elasticity. New taxes can be devised which, while fully meet¬ 
ing the requirements of the financial situation, will render 
unnecessary any further continuance of the Salt duty, which 
operates not simply as a tax on a necessary of life, but also as a 
hateful industrial im 2 )Ost, and is thus worse than a poll-tax. It 
is on these accounts that we condemn not only the Secretary of' 
State’s proposal to raise the salt tax, but also the existing salt 
duty, and its policy as fraught with serious danger. 

We have dwelt on this subject longer than we had intended, 
for, much misa 2 )preheiision seems to 2 )revail as to the nature and 
working of this tax and Sir A. Colvin has hinted in clear terms 
that it may become necessary to raise it in order to meet the 
additional outlay on army services. The tax is unnecessary, un¬ 
fair, unequal, and disastrous in its working, and therefore wa 
protest against its being maintained as a part of the permanent 
taxation of the country. 

It is unnecessary to discuss the question of the joint license 
and Income Tax which has been recently imposed by Ijord 
Dufterin’s Government to make both ends meet. 

As another taxing pr 02 ) 0 sal, we would advocate the imposi¬ 
tion for revenue purposes of a uuilbrm duty of 1 or 3 per cent.^ 
ad valorem on imports by sea. Such a customs duty as a fiscaL 
resource is, in our judgment, free from all objection, and might 
be incorporated into the permanent tiscal system of the country. 
(1) In the first place it cannot be objected to as a protective 
duty. It would not work as such, because such a small duty 
could not have any appreciable effect ^on the position of tha, 
foreign imports in our markets, so as to ‘‘ bonus ” or protect 
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'home-grown articles. The articles of foreign merchandise 
imported into our country have alretidy secured such a hold upon 
our market, that they cannot be affected in any way by a light 
impost, or nor can it improve the position in the local markets 
•of the Indian manufactures as competing with foreign articles, 
undeveloped as the former are at present. (2) In the second 
place, such a small duty as the one we propose, would throw no 
inconvenient or hard burden on the consumer* The general 
body of our present imports does not consist of food supplies, or 
supplies of raw material, which it would be unjust or impolitic 
to tax even for revenue purposes, but is made up of articles of 
luxury or convenience, and are for the most part manufactured 
articles. So that even if the price of tiiese imported articles 
be slightly raised by the action of the proposed duty, the 
consumer being for the most part well able to buy them, can- 
jioi in justice complain of the burden which he can well bear, 
but which, if he so chooses, he can well avoid by a little sacrifice 
of enjoyment. As far as the present state of demand for foreign 
imports in the country is concerned, we shall not be far wrong in 
saying that it touches only the upper fringe of society, and does 
not yet reach the main bulk of the population. The proposed 
duty will, therefore, fall wliere it should and conveniently fall 
on those classes that can ailbrd to pay it, and not, like the pre¬ 
sent Salt tax, on classes least able to bear it. (3) Thirdly, 
the duty though so light as one or one and half per 
cent, would bring in a large I’eveuue in the shape of customs. 
As a fiscal measure, it is ccpiitable in its incidence, patting the 
burden wliere it can well be borne. But further it has very 
strong recommendation in its fivour. Such a duty as a per¬ 
manent part of the revenue system might serve as a financial 
reserve, which could be utilised in times of pressing emergency 
without difficulty or inconvenience. 

While thus suggesting such a general customs duty on 
imj^orts, we are not prex^ared to suj)port tho x)roposal of the 
Madras Chamber of (Commerce for the re-imposition of the Cotton 
'Duties ; for such an impost, however disguised, assumes the 
character of special class imi)Osts, devised and maintained for 
si>ecial purposes. It would be felt as a grievance, and rouses the 
hostility of large and powerful class interests that would be 
.aggrieved, and it would be utterly impossible to maiiitaiu it as 
a part of the general system of taxation. For this reason, if no 
other existed, we would not join in a recommendation for the 
revival of the cotton duties, which would re-open the irritating 
• controversies of three years ago, though at the time the repeal 
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was carried out, we protested against the step as a needless an(S 
unwise surrender in the then oircnmstances of the Financial 
situation. 

Our present proposal rests on an entirely diffierent basis. I 
is a general Customs duty, not a particular tax. It is a customs 
duty on all imports alike, and not a particular tax on a parti* 
cular class of imported commodities. It is fairly a revenue 
duty, and not in any correct sense a fiscal measure of a protect 
tional tendency. And to such a proposal we see no objection 
of any practical validity or force, except perhaps on theoretical 
grounds of abstract Free Trade. 

We can here but cursorily mention that a succession duty,, 
sugar duties, tobacco tax, a tax on marriages have been suggest¬ 
ed^ by great financial authorities, and they will have to be exa¬ 
mined on their own grounds in a separate article. Thus far we 
have confined our attention to the various ways of raising addi¬ 
tional taxation. But it is clear that this is by no means the 
only way available to ns. The end can be as effectually attained 
by economy and retrenchment. Large measures of economy 
are quite possible in the various branches of the Indian adminis¬ 
tration ; reduction in the Home Charges is by no means diflScult 
or impossible, provided there is the ‘ will * to carry it out. And 
we will here content ourselves with suggesting one measure of 
retrenchment which has not received any large measure of 
public attention. We refer to the reduction of the present 
interest charge on onr Indian debt. 

The following figures show how matters stood down to 
1882-83 

( Mr. Cotton’s Report, pages 103, 270, 281, 290. ) 


Kind of debt. 

Amount. 

Charge. 

Rate. 

Government of India debt 

£ 

£ 

1 

per cent.. 

General” . 

97,('50,806 

3,997,469 

4-1 

Irrigation debt. 

20,750,^56 

809,091 

3-9 

State Railways. 

36,002,952 

1,226,702 

3*6 

East India Railway. 

34,824,452 

1,703,898 

. 4-8 

1 . . 

Total. 

188,629,066 

7,736,660 

average.. 

4*2 

Guaranteed debt. 

73,785,230 

3,317,873 

4*5 

Total. 

262,414,296 

11,054,533 
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Thus the whole Debt of India, inclusive of Guaranteed 
Railways, is nearly 262^ millions, and the total of interest 
charged on its account is 11 millions. This is a very heavy 
charge, and any scheme that might be suggested for its reduc¬ 
tion is worthy of the most attentive consideration. 

The table above given brin^ out the fact that the rate of 
interest on the guaranteed debt is considerably higher than that 
on Government debt. While we pay for the latter kind of 
obligation at 4*2 per cent., or excluding the East India Railway 
debt, less than 4 per cent., the clxarge for the former ranges 
above 4*5, the difference being nearly ^ per cent, or even more, 
and yet we know that both these kinds of debt re^t essentially on 
the same basis, viz., the credit of the Indian Government, The 
cause of the difference is to be found in the mode of borrowing 
adopted in the two cases. The Government debt, whether 
general or productive Public Works, is raised directly by the 
Secretary of State on Government account on the security of tbe 
Indian revenues, while the different Railway compaaies 
allowed to borrow on their own separate account, helped to float 
it by the Government Guarantee. The security is felt by the 
investing public to be greater in the former than in the latter 
case, and consequently the terms on which loans can be raised 
by the one or the other agency differ considerably. The money 
market is more free for (Government purposes tliaii for the 
transactions of tbe guaranteed companiC'^, and yet we know that 
the responsibility of the In<liau Treasury is not one whit the less^ 
whether the capital is sought by the Secretary of State, or by 
the Directors of a Company. 

Here then there is room for reform. Though the interest 
for the Guaranteed debt is paid out of the earnings of the 
guaranteed railways, we are vitally interested in the question of 
interest, inasmuch as Government is resp )nsible for the whole in¬ 
terest in case of failure, and also is entitled to a share of the net 
profits. The question arises of what possible advantage can it 
be to the various Companies, or to the State, that the subscrip¬ 
tion of the public should be invited by the respective boards of 
such com|)anies, instead of by tbe Secretary of State Tho 
question thus raised suggests its own solution. ( 1 ) The stato 
should borrow for the purposes of the different Railway Com¬ 
panies on the same principle as it borrows for all other purposes> 
and should cease to allow the different companies to raise 
capital on the credit of the State; ( 2 ) The new general Rail¬ 
way debt should be administered by the Bank of England ; and 
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(3 ) facilities should be given for conversion into the new 
general Railway debt the guaranteed stocks of existing com¬ 
panies. These three propositions sum up Mr. Cohen^s scheme 
for reducing the interest charge on account of guaranteed debt 
hy over ^ per cent., and we heartily support it, and hope that it 
will receive from Government the attentive consideration it 
•deserves. 

We would, for our own part, go further than Mr. Cohen, 
«,ud suggest that the whole debt of India, including guaranteed, 
should be placed under the guarantee of the British Government. 
As things stand at present, the Indian Government can borrow 
in the money market only at 4 per cent., and its whole debt 
-stands at this rate and a trifle over, having been contmcted at 
different periods, and under different circumstances, while we 
find that the Imperial debt of Great Britain and Ireland pays 
not more than 3, or at the highest, 3^ per cent. This gives the 
difference between the two rates of over | per cent. Why this 
difference ? It is due to the inferior credit of the Government in 
the money market, as compared with that of the Im 2 )erial Gov¬ 
ernment. Under the present arrangement, the Indian Govern¬ 
ment goes into the market for borrowing on its own account, in 
its own name, and on the security of its own revenues, and as 
its credit is not so good as that of (Treat Britain and Ireland, it 
finds it necessary to raise its loans on less advantageous terms 
tthan those on which the English Government can borrow. And 
jet, it is true tluitthe Indian Governnicnt appears as a borrower^ 
•only in a suLordinate capacity as a branch of the English (lov- 
•einment, for the ultimate resijonsibility for the whole finaneial 
jiosition rests with the Imjierial Government in England. It 
may well be auked, why it is that the Indian Government is not 
permitted to go into the market jirofessedly on that basis with 
the British guarantee. A imminal cl auge of basis and security 
ds all that is necessary to put matters right in this respect. The 
British Government should give us the benefit of its direct 
^guarantee for our national debt obligation. The advantages of 
reach a system wculd be very great. The market will be much 
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more free than it is, for the borrowing tmnsactions of the Indian 
^Government, and the net interest cliarged might be reduced by 
per cent, and even more, thus giving us a clear saving on 
♦Government debt alone of nearly a million per annum. This 
would be a direct money advantage ; but the political advant- 
rage would still bo more valuable. Our finances will be, in 
that case, brought under the real effective control of the Im¬ 
perial Parliament, and our financial administration will be a 
responsible one in reality, instead of being as at present only 
nominally so. Further, Parliament would come, through the 
natural operation of such financial relations, to feel a more 
direct, immediate and living interest in questions affecting the 
welfare of this Dependency over which it at present allows itself 
^0 “sleep and slumber.*^ 
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n NOTE ON THE NATIONAL DEBT 
OP BRITISH INDIA.* 




A PROPOSAL FOB REDUCING 
EXPENDITURE. 


-cx<;>4-0>o 


The annual charge on the revenues of India on account of 
interest on the National Debt, which at present amounts to over 
11 milliions and a quarter, is a most serious item of our imperial 
liabilities, and discovering as it does a steady and alarming 
tendency to expansion, as now administered and managed, 
threatens to become, at no remote date, a source of grave em¬ 
barrassment to Indian Finance, It behoves Government, there¬ 
fore, to make a bold, earnest and resolute effort to lighten its 
pressure on the resources of this poor and otherwise over-taxed 
country, partly by making an effectual provision for the gradual 
liquidation of the debt itself, and partly by effecting from 
time to time such reduction in the rates of interest payable 
thereon by wellknown methods of conversion, as the state of 
the money-market and the level of the national credit might 
render possible. 

The National Debt of India, which in 1884-85 stood at the 
high figure of 262^ millions, is .made up of two parts, each 
standing on its own footing, namely, (1) the direct debt of 
Government, including both the “ General^^ as well as that 
raised for Productive Pabli.5 Works, and (2) guaranteed stocks 
of the Railway Companies ;— 


^ This paper was published in the Journal of the Poona Sarvajanik: 
Sabha, July 1886. 
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Description of debt. 

Amount. 

Charges for 
interest. 

Remarks. 



£ 

£ 



r« General". 

94,788,971 

3,997,469 

Vide Cotton's Re-^ 

1 



port p. 104. 


P. P. Woris. 




V 

Irrigation . 

20,766,8671 

i 

809,091 

1* [ Stanton's Report. ] 

> 

State Railways. 

39,967,050 

1,527,300 

o 

O 

E. I. Railway... 

39,154,142 

1,718,100 

Including annul ty> 





pa} ment. 


Guaranteed. 

67,697,168 

3,277,132 

At various rates 
ranging from 5 to 3^ 





r^Vide Col. Stanton's 
Report 83-4 p. 30.] 


Total... 

262,374,207 

111,329,092 


Parenthetically, it may be remarked that the credit of the 
country is hypothecated for the whole of this debt to the fullest 
extent in shape of direct obligation or guarantee, and that the 
ultimate responsibility of Government is precisehj the same in 
respect of the one kind of debt as of the other. 

Mr. Cohen M. P. in his remarkable memorandum on 
Indian railway finance, contributed to the Ijondon Times^ Sept. 
1884, deals with the whole railway debt, including both guaran¬ 
teed and E, Indian, amounting to £ I0t?,'‘^olj^l<l and entailing 
an annual interest charge of nearly 5 million sterling, and 
writing with the authority of a commercial expert and sound 
economist, recommends a practical scheme of conversion, which, 
while fully and effectually protecting and conserving vested 
interests, promises to reduce our pecuniary liabilities on account 
of this debt by at least a million i)er annum, by revising its 
basis and re-casting its machinery. The commercial opinion of 
London is strongly in favor of this proposal to convert and con¬ 
solidate the existing guaranteed stocks into a general railway 
debt on Qoternment account^ and hostile critics have not yet 
urged against it anything beyond vague and baseless apprehen¬ 
sions of its’ tendency to retard railway extension in 
India. Besides obvious financial advantages, Mr. Cohen's plan 
offers others of no less importance, (a) It would^ among ot^r 
results, break a costly and troublesome, huge monopoly which. 
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^can be worked to the serious loss anl iuconveuience of the 
‘Country in times of emergency, as shown by the conduct of the 
*G. I. P. Railway directorate during the famine of 1870-78, 
and, by virtiiilly converting these mil ways into State property, 
give the Governiuent of the country such control as it ought to 
have over their financing and general management. (6) It 
would transfer from the hands of a private irresponsible agency 
to the responsible Government, the initiation and prosecution of 
future railway extensions ; and further, (i?) it would substitute 
for the policy of guarantees, hitherto pursued with greater re¬ 
gard to the demands of an impatient and clamorous body of 
foreign capitalists and merchants than to the condition of the 
national finances or the legitimxto requirements of the country, 

A policy of direct obligation and responsibility in respect of 
of railway borrowings as well as of railway construction, which 
would lead to more cautious procedure in future, and by pre¬ 
venting a reckless and extravagant addition, in comfortable 
sleepiness, to existing liabilities on this account, conduce to the 
stability of Indian Finance no less than to the improvement of 
the national credit. Even were little or no weight to be attach¬ 
ed to these and similar other considerations which might be 
urged in its favor, a scheme which holds out the prospect of a 
clear saving to the amount of upvsrards of a million by a simple 
administrative change in the management and financing of 
these railways, and the feasibility of which cannot bo for a 
moment challenged, deserves and demands the serious and care¬ 
ful attention of tlie Finance Committee. The scheme might, 
perhaps, have to be modi fled here and there in its details and 
particulars, to meet tlie “ prejudices ” or the just wishes of the 
investing public ; but the principle, on which it rests, is as un¬ 
impeachable as it is clear anti iiitelligibe. Mr. Cohen does not 
ask the Government of India to assume more extended responsi¬ 
bilities in respect of those railways than it has already incurred 
under the guarantee-contracts. What he proposes as a practical 
financier is, that it should not shrink, through timid or senti¬ 
mental fears, from standing ibrtli boldly on the Stock-Exchange 
in the position which it at present holds do facto, and 
turning that position of responsible guarantor more fully to 
account than is possible under the existing arrangements. The 
credit of Government naturally stands a goo 1 deal higher- than 
that of even the Railway Companies enjoying the advantage 
of its guuantee, and British investors accordingly feel greater 
confidence in its securities than in those which the private Com- 
.pauies can offer. Now if such be the feeling of the Stock- 
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Exchange, as we are assured it is, and as is shown undoubtedly 
to be the case by the difficulty with which the Midland and 
S. Maratha Railway Companies could receiitly float their loans, 
why on earth should we not avail ourselves of the feeling of the 
change in our favour ? The preference given to our Government 
securities over those of the guaranteed Companies will be the 
measure of our financial gain under the proposed scheme. The 
operandi of the conversion as suggested may be roughly 
sketched out as follows :— 


The circurastauce that the different guaranteed lines offer 
securities of different values and earn different rates of profit, 
must be, of course, duly taken note of in any conversion scheme; 
nor can it be forgotten that the stipulations regarding the divi¬ 
sion of surplus profits contained in tlie guarantee contracts 
between (Tovernment and the com2)anies introduce an additional 
element of variation into the transaction. Lhit it cannot be 
su 2 J 2 )osed that those varying factors, which determine the value 
of these guaranteed stocks, oficr any greater obstacle to their 
proposed conversion into one consolidated stock than they do to 
their free transfer in the open market by sale and purchase. 
On referring to the London Tunes^ “ stock shares re2)0rt for 
A 2 )ril 0,l»80, we find the 2 >rh{es of the guaranteed Indian 
railway stocks ( 2 UOted thus:— 



Total Oapi- 

Price of 

Company. 

tal on Dec. 

100 stock 


31, ’83. 

quoted. 


£ 

£ 

B. B. 0. India.... 

8,160,740 

154* 

a. I. P.. 

24,707,880 

un 

Madras. 

10,678,531 

121 

Oudh and Rohil-! 



khand.i 

; 7,519,619 

128 

S. P. Delhi. 

11,423,263 

122J 

S. India.' 

4,422,155 

12^ 

i 

Total. 

67,002,206 

I 


N, B.—The E. Indian stands on a sepa 
rate footing and is left out in this calculation 
and so is the E. Bengal. 


These quotations 
obviously give not only 
the relative but the 
absolute value of the 
guaranteed stocks in the 
Loudon market, inclu¬ 
sive of the interests 
created by the surplus- 
profit provisions. The 
holder of a guaranteed 
stock, when he sells it 
at the market price, 
parts not only with his 
stock bnt his interest as 
well in the surplus pro¬ 
fits of the guarnteed 
lines as stipulated for 
in the guarantee-cou- 
^ tracts. Now, in our 
. conversion scheme, we 
might either leave the 
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autonomy of eat^h company and with it the surplus-profit 
stipnli^tions entirely untouched, or do away with both. If 
the latter alternative be chosen, we should have to offer to 
the present share-holders the full market value of their 
guarantee ! sfockvS as ruling at the time on the ’ change, minus 
what is due to the greater security of Government investment 
«as compared with private, (say ) about 10 per cent; while if the 
former course were selected, wc would b? justified in making a 
further deduction from their market v tines, ( say) from 5 to 10 
percent, on account of tne sur^>lus-i»roiit provisions of the 
gii iranteo contracts. The li rst course is prelarable, as calculated 
to ure a better pro^pel!t of succer^s as well as better terms for 
the propose I couversioii. 

N<»w jiuttiug togeth er thes*-? two c )nditious, and nuking a 
total deduction of from lo to 2 i per cent, from the market values 
of the guar iuteed stocks )n this aiuviiint, as also taking the value 
of mon ‘Y to be 3 per cent, as now ruling in the lioadoii mirket, 
we shouhl have to olfer the following prices for the stocks with 
a view to trodr conversion into a 'ingle consolidated stock. On 
the basi'of these prices, thu'^ roui;hly calculated we can safely 

. invite tlie present hold- 

Pri 0 .f Price per ers <-!' niilway guanm- 
100 stock; li.o stock ; feed stccks, bearing 

ruling. utlerod. interest at from 5 to 4-J 
per C( ut, to convert 
them into consolidated 
Gover ment railway 

B. B 0 India.l'i4j:atop.c 128at3 pc stock at 3 per cent. In 

lieu of a 100 guaran¬ 
teed stock at 5 percent, 
we offer a Government 
stock of 128, 120, 108, 
11 108, no at 3 per 

cent, respectively to the 

holders of the different stocks and this offer the investors may be 
reasonably expected to accept The re>ult of the proposed 
conversion might thus be shown in a tab ilar statement:— 



Compauy. 
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As at present. 

Under the conversion 
scheme. 

Net 

gain. 

Company. 

Stock capi¬ 
tal on Dec, 
31, 1883. 

a 

. 

0 -jj 

- 

Price quoted 
exchange. 

Stock con¬ 
verted at. 

Prices offer¬ 
ed for con¬ 
version. 

Kate of in¬ 
terest. 

In interest 
charge. 








^3 

0 


£ 



£ 



(A 

B.B.C.India. 

8,160,749 


164 

10,500,000 

128 

3 

.'S 

1 —\0 
' ^ 

G. I. r. 

24,797,889 

5 

117 

29,800,000 

120 


X S 

0 ® 

« 0 







^ n3 

Madras ...... 

10,078,331 

H 

121 

11,600,000 

los; 8 

1 

.£ ^ 
m 

0 ^ 

Oudh and 11.. 

7 , 519 , 019 ! 

5 

1 

128 

8,800.000 

110 


^ s 

e . 

2 0 

S. r. Delhi... 

11,428,208 

5 1 

122 

12,100,000 

108 

0 

a 

S +3 <1> 
to 


1 




(1 S s 

S. Indian. 

4,422,155 

5 i 

127 

4,800,000 

110 


0 ^ CO 


1 


1 






1 







Total... 07,002,206! 

1 i 

1 1 



77,800,000 j 



w 


( Difforonce £ 810,000 = gain to (loverument, Out capital stock 
increased by £ 10,000,000. 

Charge for guaranteed intL>rest=£ 3,120,000.! 


From the above talde it will be seen that the result of the 
proposed eoiiversion would be :— 

( 1) Net interest char- I £ 2,320,000 against 
ge on consolidated Govcruineiit >£ 3,130,000 on guaranteed 
stock. ) stock. 

Net 10,000. 

(2) Caintal stock, consolidated, £ 77,300,000 against 
£ 67,002,212 guaranteed stock. 

Net 2Wrm«6=£l0,3u0,000, in the amount of capital. 

The second part of the operation, namely, the addition of 
over lo millions to the amount of guaranteed stock, need have 
no terrors tor the Finance Minister who will not probably be 
ever called upon to pay it off, so that it'can matter little or 
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nothing to him at what figure it stands. If money becomes' 
cheaper so as to make it worth his while to carry ont a similar 
second conversion in future with a view to lightening the bur-' 
den on the Indian tax-payer, liis hands will be free in the 
matter. What is, however, of immediate concern to him is the 
net saving in the annual interestt 

Moreover the gain in the interest charge is not the only 
advantage which it offers. As. jmrt of the conversion arrange¬ 
ment, the surplus profit stipulations in the existing contracts 
will have to be modified to the extent of defining “ surplus 
2 )rofits to be net jorofits realised over and above the new 
interest charge on tlie consolniated Government stock, and as 
the sum of surplus profits so defined would be larger than at 
present, the comimuies and Government will both share the 
benefit. The gain to Government in this respect may be thus 
calculated:— 

(a) Net revenue of guaranteed companies * (vide 
Stanton’s Keport page 41)) = £ 11,21)0,883 
Guaranteed interest under present 

arrangements.♦£ 3,135,719 

Surplus-profits available for division 
between companies anti Govern¬ 
ment.£ 161,164 

Government sluire at ^.. £ 80,582 

( A) After conversion. 

Net lleveniie. z=£ 3,296,883 

Interest cliargc ...= £ 2,320,000 

Sur j)l u8-i)rofi ts .. £ 976,883 

Govt's share at i .£ 488,442 

Deduct present share.£ 80,582 

Net increase of Govt, share.£ 407,860 

Combining the saving in the annual interest charge witli 
this gain in the share of surplus profits, we.arrive at the follow¬ 
ing result;— 

(a) Saving in interest......£816,000 

{b) Increase in share of Surplus 

Profit.£ 407,860 

Total......£ 1,223,860 

—£. Bengal Railway Company left out of account. 
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The net total gain is thus nearly a million and a (jiiarter, 
against which there is only one harmless set-off, namely, the 
increase of amount in the Capital Stock by al)ont 10 millions, 
wliich should, however, cause us no anxiety till the time for 
redeeming it comes of our oi^n choice^ —a very remote con¬ 
tingency which may be salely left out of practical calculations of 
immediate interest as long as the door is left open to successive 
conversions with a view to diminishing its pressure on tlL> 
revenues of tlie State, in such niinner as ,the state of the 
money market and of the Government ere lit may suggest. 

Altogether, view it as we may, Mr. L. Cohen’s scheme 
a^ipears to bo so happily conceived that as rnodilied above, it 
may be confidently comuieude<l to the careful consideration of 
the Finance (.oramittee. 

Passing on from this subject of the guaranteed Railway 
debt, we come to examine what may he described as the direct 
obligations oftiie (tovenimeut of Indii. l\Ir. Cotton [in his 
Decennial Report, pag(3 lot] puts them down at £ 150,274,4(50^ 
as they stood at the cud of 1S82-3, (dassitied as under :— 

Tn India. £ 00,(3 n^,7(5(5 \ [.V. the “Indian” debt 

In England ... £ ()S,5So,01)4 j is m rupee, c.ouvertod into 
sterling at the old (toiiventional r.ite of ex(ihango ( Re=2s.), 
while the English debt is in gold.] 

.Vdtling 5 millions to each side, as roughly tlio amount of 


recent loans, we get, 

India rupee debt...£ 95,088,760 

English sterling debt.£ 73,585,004 

Total.£ 109,274,400 


Of the rupee debt, 234 crores bears interest at 44, and tiie 
rest ( 72 crores ) at 4 per cent, wliile of the Eiiglisli sterling 
debt £ 02,400,044 bears interest at 4, and the rest at 34. The 
whole of that portion of the Englisli debt whicli bears interest at 
4 2 )er*cent, tails in by tlie end of August 1S8S, while the greater 
bulk of the ruj)ee debt is redeemable at jiar on three mouths 
notice from Government, so that Government is left free to deal 
with either kind of debt in any manner it may deem best for the 
public interest. 

The pressure of the annual debt charge on the Indian ex¬ 
chequer can be reduced in two ways. We might either pay off 
portions of our debt or secure reduction from time to time in the 
15 
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wites of interest payable on it as money becomes cheaper. Thus 
redemption and conversion are the two modes of dealing with 
these liabilities, and there is room for trying both in the case of 
<mr debt. Conversions, both profitable and safe, are possible in 
the immediate future, while some provision should be made 
with our present means for the gradual liquidation of the debt, 
on the basis of an automatic system of terminable annuities, 
«ach as has been adopted in respect of the English debt by the 
British Parliament under Sir S. Northcote’s scheme of i875, 
developed and enlarged under Mr. Childers’ in 1883. 

We shall begin with conversion schemes. A most diflScult 
and perplexing question meets us at the very threshold, 
"‘Which kind of debt is preferable, rupee or sterling V High 
authorities are divided on this question as to the expediency of 
lorrowing in India or England. After careful consideration, 
we see reason to dissent from the conclusions of Sir E. Baring 
and other eminent financiers, and give our preference to sterling 
debt over rupee. It would not be out of place to state here 
•briefly our grounds for this preference. 

The whole policy of rupee-loans under the present conditions 
•ot borrowing in India is, we hold, fundamentally wrong, as being 
opposed nut only to the received principles of Political Economy 
hut also to considerations of safe and sound finance. Let us go 
briefly into the history of our rupee loans, in order to under¬ 
stand their nature and effect. 

\ Mr. Cotton gives the following details in his Report, 
p. 104 :— 


In India. £ 

Imperial loans bearing interest 

4J per cent. Iransfer Loan 1870.1,831,340 

4^ ,, ,, Indore State Railway.1,000,000 

„ „ Transfer Ix)aD 1878.1,858,150 

Transfer Loan 1879,4^ p. c. portion.18,731,267 

,, „ 78 sterling p. c. portion.24,u00 

4 per cent. Loan 1832-33 ...925,024 

„ „ „ 1835-36.2,495,630 

„ „ „ 1842-43 23,453,030 

„ „ „ 1854-55 .5,320,840 

,, Transfer Loan 1865 ...21,441,903 

4 „ ...1854...1,226,778 
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Reduced 4 p.c. Loan 1879 .10,287,500 

4 p. c. Promissory Notes Mysore Family.98,041 

,, Railway Loan from the Scindia .1,500,000 

„ E. I. Railway commuted stock.10,676 

,, Loan 1853-4.57,470 


Total.£90,261.648 

Imperial loans not bearing interest.87,051 

Totsil in India.£00,348,699 

Add to these recent loans to the amount of upwards of 5 
crores at 4 p. c.5,000,000 


£95,348,699* 

What first strikes us in connection with these statistics is 
‘the smallness of the figure under the heading Imperial loans 
not bearing interest.’^ The amount (£ 87,051 )—which is 
presumbly the net premium realised on all these loan-transactions 
together showing an imposing total of 95 crores,—indicates— 
and other evidence also points to the same fact—how onerous 
have been the terms on which they were conducted. 8ome of 
the loans raised before 1872, the year in which the depreciation 
of silver commenced, as also some of those issued during Lord 
Northbrook’s ad rain is t ration, might have been lloated at or even 
above par ; but many of the recent ones, particularly those 
issued duriug Loud Lyttou’s ViceroNalty, were taken up 
much below par. The conversion of the 10 crores 5^ p c. loan 
into a 4^ p. loan in 1878 was a failure, and the notification of 
the 5 crores p. c. loan is 1879, althongh the minimum rate 
was fixed at 94, resulted in only 4 crores being taken up. The 
dosing nature of those transactions relative to the flo itiug of 
rupee loans in 1878-9 and 1879-^0 may bo more clearly seen, 
when it is remembered that the rate of interest in England iu 
those years was exceptionally low, never advancing beyond 3 and 
standing ^luring several mouths at 2 per cent—a state of things 
which would have enabled the Goveriinieut of India to issue 
sterling loans in England at or above par and on such advanta¬ 
geous terms. 

The conditions of borrowing in India, as far as Groverument 
loan operations are concerned, have undergone a remarkable 


® Rupee debt converted into sterling at the conventional rate of ono 
dtupeo equal to two shillings. 
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cliange daring the last ilO years. To show this clearly the figures, 
quoted on a ijrevious 2 )age may be re-arranged as under :— 

( a ) Jlefore the mutiny £ 

4 p. c. Joan 18*42-33... 92:>,024 

4 „ „ 1835-36... 2,405.630 

4 „ „ 1842-43...23,453,030 

4 „ „ 1854-55... 5,‘3:20,840 

M 185*3-54... 57,470* 

4 „ Tr. 1854 . 1,226,778 


( b ) Ai’ter tlie mutiny. 

4 p. c. Transfer loan 1865...21,441,903 ) 

4^ „ „ „ 1870... 1,80],340 / 

4^ „ „ „ 1878. 1,858,150 

Transfer 1 joan-1879, 44 p. c. a 2 )ortiori.18,731,267 


Total...... 77,341,432 

lironght forward, £ 77,*341,432 

Transfer I^oan 1879, 7 s. a jMU’tion . 24,000 

lieduced 4 p. c. loan l.s70 . 10,2 n7,5U0 


® The loan, Mr. Robert¬ 
son tells us, was a 
failure, a few lakhs only- 
being subscribed [ vide 
bis evidence before P. 
Committee. ] 

33,478,772 


£ 87,652,932 


4J p. c. Indore State Railway . 1,000,000 

4 p. c. Promissory Notes, Mysore Family. 98,041 

4 1 ). c. Scindia loan. 1,500,000 


£ 2,598,041* 

To show to the reader at a glance the result of the abov& 
the tbregoing figures may be arranged tlius ;— 

Before the niutioy—at 4 2>» c. £33,478,772 
After ,, ,, at 4 p. c. 

in 1865 21,441,903 7 

in 1879 10,287,500 j 

31,729,40*3 

„ „ „ at 4 p. c. 

1870 1,8:’>1,:U0 
1878 1,858,1.50 

187U 18,731 ,-.107 
24,000 

- 22,444,757 


Total—£ 87,052,932 


We leave this sum out of our calculations altogether, as it doefc> 
not relate to strict market transactions. 
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These figures bring out two facts, taken in conjunction 
^ith other evidence :— 

( 1 ) a continued rise in the rates of interest at which 
loans could be issued ; 

( 2 ) an equally continued fall, as we know in the case 
of loans raised by Lord Lytton’s Government, in the amount of 
cash realised. 

These two facts indicate a continued movement of fall in 
the value of the (xovernment Rupee Securities. The fall in 
l^overnment paper,’’ wrote the ]^>ombay Chamber of Commerce 
ill their memorial to Lord Ilipon’s Government in Fel), 18S4, on 
Railway Extension in India, “ within the last‘d years [ i. e. 
1881-84 ] is quite 10 per cent.^’ This has been the result of 
the concurrent operation of many causes, among which may be 
prominently mentioned, ( I ) the depreciation of silver since 
1872, though counteracted in some measure by the falling value 
of money in England, ( 2 ) the great and increasing absorj^tioii 
of (Capital into industrial enterprise and extended trade during 
recent years, and ( d ) the forced tioatiag of riqiee loans by 
Government on terms, liowever wasteful or onerous. It is 
improbable ” added the Chamber, “ that rupee 4J p, c. loans 
issued ill India could be floated at a higher rate than Rs. bf) per 
cent,” or in other words, as Mr. Westland puts it in his minute 
on Rupee loans (Feb. 1884), India has but a small absorbing 
capacity tor such loans ” or there very little absorbing jiower 
in India itself left now. 

( 1 ) Our loss ill the principal on account of discount in¬ 
curred l>y issuing rupee loans uiiiler these circumstain^es is how¬ 
ever, tliongh largo in itself, only a trilling portion of our total 
loss involved in that procedure. 

(2) Far more formidable is our annual loss in interest-pay 
meat. The rates of interest livable on our iireseiit loans are 
4^ and 4 respectively on £ 23,444,75t) and £ 71,810,861, while 
money can be freely obtained in England at rates varying from d^ 
to 3. The differential loss to the Indian exche([ucr is only a 
trifle less than full one per cent and may be calculated as 
under :— 


Debt in crores. 
Rs. 

23,44,47,500 at 4J 
71,81,08,610 at 4 


Charge for interest 

Rs. 

1,05,50,130 

2,87,20,740 


3,92,70,870 


'] Now the rupee debt 
! of Rs. 05,20,16,200 
into sterling 3 per 
cent at 00, at the 
I current rates of ex- 
J change Is Od per 


‘95,20,10,200 
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rupee, is equal to £ 71,000,000 sterling and the interest charge* 
per annum, £ 2,300,000. Let us compare the two amounts for 
mterest charge. The sterling debt would cost us per annum 
2,336,000, or Be, 3,12,13,000 (atBs.ssls 6d), while our 
rupee debt entails a charge of Rs. 3,92,70,870. The net difference 
is Bs. 80,03,870. Now upwards of 80 lakhs of rupees is rather 
a pretty sum for a poor country to lose year after year. But, 
we are told, we should bear with (piiet, unmurmuring equani¬ 
mity so much present loss with a view to future financial safety 
and stability in the presence of the disquieting uncertainties of 
the silver market. The fall of silver, represented by the loss of 
these 80 lakhs a year, is from the present rate of Is Od to Is 2— 
fid, and we thus provide for a very great drop of the rupee 
indeed! He must, of course, be a bold pro 2 )het who would ven¬ 
ture to forecaste the future of silver, but we cannot go, practi¬ 
cally speaking, very wrong in calculating that it will be long, 
very long indeed, bejore our rupee sinks to that level of value, and 
during this interval of anxious suspense, we are aske I to go on p iy- 
ing this heavy price for ourscutiinontal {‘ears of the “Silver risk” 
a-liead I Wo hold tltat there no sunicient justification for 
incurring so much loss and so needlessly in the (drcurastances of 
the present situation. AVe have not much faitli is Bimetallism, 
which we look upon as a fond day-dream of doctrimtlre, oiithu- 
siasts, but we have firm and abiding faitli in the operation of 
economic causes—whicn would, before long, not only arrest the 
fall of the rupee by diminishing tlie production of the American 
silver mines, but. adjusting demand and supply, cause per}iap& 
an npwaid movement in its favour. At any rate, the day can¬ 
not be near when the rupee shall sink liclow Is 2—fid and con« 
vert our present loss into a gain, and till it comes, if it comes 
at all, many things will liave happened to diminish our anxieties 
and difficulties on the subject. 

(3 > J^ut tlie present policy of rupee loans is yet open to 
another and no less formidable objecdioii. The Bombay Ohamber 
in their memorial of February 1884, above referred to, write:— 
“ Each fresh issue of rupee loans in India has the effect of cau¬ 
sing a serious advance in tlie value of money in the local 
markets, thereby bringing loss and iuconvenieuce to all who are 
engaged in commercial pursuits/' ]\lr. AVestlaud, tlie Comptroller 
General, in liis Minute on rupee loans, practically endorses this 
complaint of the Chamber and holds,—though his opinion has 
been much controverted,—that the issues of Government loans^ 
have been “ each year crucial operations,^' “the one operation 
up to which the money market each year works and from whick 
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it again falls.Now, it is clear that to the extent to which the 
loan-operations of Government tend to augment the rate of interest 
in the money market, they are liable to the condemnation pro^ 
nounced upon such transactions by John Stuart Mill in his^ 
Political Economy, Chap. VII Bk. V. “ National Debts.In a 
country where there are admittedly no over-flowings of the 
national capital and where new fields of profitable industry are 
daily opening out for which all the annual accumulations of the 
country are scarcely sufficient, Government can hardly borrow 
without seriously trenching on the funds recpiired for private 
enterprise and placing itself in the position which it ought never 
to take up except under hard necessity, viz., that of “ a 
competitor lor capital with the ordinary channels of production 
investment.^' The difficulty, nay, the imijossibility of floating 
large loans in India except on ruinous terms, which seems to l^e 
admitted on all hands, is in this view a significant circumstance, 
adding very much to the strength of this objection. When 
loans reach a point at which they either fail or can only bo 
issued at discount and at exorbihint rates of interest, this is 
positive proof that they seek to inter(‘ei)t the nation's savings^ 
from finding employment in other and legitimate fields of private 
investment. 

(4) But even tliese objections might be overl(X)ked if our 
rupee loans were really all absorbed in the country itself and 
secured either the justly valued political advaulnge of giving a 
direct peiniuiary interest in the stability and credit of Govern- 
meiit to the higher, monied and ])r()portied classes in the count¬ 
ry, or the eipially important financial advantage of keeping 
within the (M)uutry itself ihe money j)ayahle as interest to th^ 
investors. All doubts, however, on the point are set at rest, 
and a fiood of light is obtained when we carefully read Id.r, 
Westland's evidence before the Select Committee of the Houso 
of Commons on E. I Railways. We clearly see that the prestnit 
policy of rupee loans has the eiTect, whatever its original object,, 
of benefiting neither the Indian treasury nor the Indian tax- 
2 )ayer, but wholly the foreign investor and the local s]>ei;ulator, 
and has otherwise no justification or excuse either in the political 
or the financial considerations which ought, in normal circuim- 
stances, to guide and govern such action on the part of tbO' 
State. When questioned by the Chairman ( Mr. Baxter m. p. ^ 
on the subject of borrowing and the comparative advantages of 
borrowing in England and India, Mr. Westland, the Comptrol- 
ler-Genenvl to the Government of India, said :— 
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‘‘ I am of ojanioii that the operations of the Government of 
India have exhausted for a time the lending* reserve of the 
Indian market. 

“ Who is it who takes up the loans at present ?—First, the 
European banks ; second, the native financial firms who have 
capital ; third, the native brokers and dealers in Government 
paper, who liave no capital, but wlio take uj) the loans on the 
chance of making a profit by i)assing them on ; and fourth, tlie 
European brokers. One of the most successful men, who 
tendered for these loans, was a short time ago a door-keei>er at 
one of the bonded ware-houses with a salary of Us. 12 a montli. 
He was a very lager holder of Government paper, although lie 
was entirely without means.” 

Who are the iiermanent investors ?.—A ceiy sm((ll part 
is taken ui) permanently in India; by far the most comes to this 
country ( Jhigland ). At least lialf of every loan finds its way 
ultimately to England. Latterly this has not been the case so 
much, and the result lias been tiiat the last loan was not favour¬ 
able. Those wlio tendered did so with a \’iow to pass it on to 
the permanent investors, and it was found, when the loan was 
j^ontover here, that tliere were liardly any pormanCT't investors, 
ijnd it was thrown back upon them wlio had t(3ndered for it.’^ 

So that it was absorbed in India ?—No, it had not been 
absorbed when I came away from India. It was then chiolly 
in the hands of tlie banks who had made advances u 2 )on it, and 
persons were paying interest to the banks for advances nmde to 
take up the Joans.” 

Wliat is the reason of the falling oif in the i*upee loans in 
the Indian Market ?—Tartly tliis that rupee 2 )aper has not been 
very steady in ])rice for the jiast two or three years. Two years 
Ago a 4 p. c. lean was taken up at lOb, because it was believed 
that there would be a large demand for it in England. As a 
matter of fact, there was no such demand for it in England, 
aud when the jiaja^r came back ui)on the Indian market, it fell 
tit once from 105 to 09. Holdeis began to be frightened, and 
the banks who were large liolders, began to want to get out of 
it. With things in tins (joudition came the rn^iee loan of last 
year. That too was taken by [jersons who thought they 
oould pass it on. But it was found that holders of rupee jiaper 
were anxious to get rid of it rather than to increase their hold¬ 
ings, and the loan jiower of India was really for the time ex¬ 
hausted. The last loan was soon down to 95, having been issued 
at 98-5.” 
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Can you tell us if any attempts have been made to in¬ 
duce the masses of the people of India to invest small amounts 
in Government loans?—So long ago as 1870 it was pointed out 
that the amount of the loans Jjeld by natives was decreasing, 
and at the time it was accounted for by the greater competition 
for the loans on the part of Europeans. Another reason was 
said to be the decadence of the Native Courts, the courtiers of 
which were about our best customers for the loans. Two years 
ago, a plan was tried of issuing stock-notes of from lls. V2\ to 
loo as an experiment to test wliether or not there was a demand 
for such investment. That experiment was not Miccessful.’’ 
After referring to oilier attempts, Mr, \Ve'<tlaud added:— 
The result of all this was to le;nl to tlie conclusion that it was 
not j^xissible to expect that the hoardings of tlie people would 
come into the hands of the (lOvernment. besides that very 
little lias been taken iij) in this way, these schemes htive been 
found very cumbersome to manage in every way. 

“ Can you tell the Committee what is the total amount of 
the Indian debt held in England?—The last return for 18^3 
shows that the total amount of the Indian debt is close upon 03 
crores, and of tliis only 21 are held in India, the rest being 
held in Europe, 22 crores in London alone. 

“ What rate of interest do Europeans re^juire on rupee in¬ 
vestments, as compared with sterling investments ?—In England 
we can get money at less than p. (;. A 3 per cent loan was 
taken up at £ 04-d-2. Cii the other hand, tne last rupee loan 
was issued at 4 p* c. and was luulcr pai\^' 

\^y Mr. J. K. Cross.—“ Are there no economical cornl- 
tions in favour of borrowing in India?—I do in)t know that there 
are ; ibr now, whether we borrow in England or India, the 
capital eventually comes from England, and we have to remit 
interest upon it to this country. 

Now, ‘Four per cent loans under par’ or ‘four and a 
half ]>. c, loans slightly above par,’—these terms are not, as 
experience shows, high enough to induce the native caxiitalists 
to lend their money to Government; but as compared with the 
jirospccts of sterling investment, are suliiciently tempting to at¬ 
tract capital from England, where the value of money ranges at 
aliout 3 p, c., oftener falling below than advancing beyond that 
point, “ A 3 iier cent loan (in gold) at £ 94-4-2’’ and a 
rupee loan at 4 p, c. under par give us, as the differential 
advantage to the inventor iu the case of rupee-investment, but a 
16 
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trifle less than one per cent. The conditions of borrowing have- 
slightly changed since Mr. Westland gave his evidence, ta 
augment the difference : it is now full one per cent. As the re¬ 
sult of this state of things in connection with the money market 
in England anti in India, the evidence of Mr. Westland, above 
quoted in full, brings out the following points prominently :— 

(a) As far as these rupee loans are concerned, the native 
’ capital stands altogether outside the sphere of Government 
borrowing operations. Native brokers do no doubt sometimes 
take up such loans, but they do so hy way of ^speculation out of 
which to make profit, and eventually pass it on to foreign in¬ 
vestors. All attempts hitherto made have failed to reach the 
hoardings of the masses of the people. 

( ^) Tlie capital of rTOvernment rupee loans comes ulti¬ 
mately from Englaiiu all the same whether it is subscribed in 
the first instance by English investors over the sea or tempor¬ 
arily resident in this country. The balance of advaiitage in 
favour of rupee‘investment, on the terms we at present offer, 
measures and detennines this eagerness to lend us their money : 
it is now represented bv full one per cent. It varies directly as 
the falling value of money in England, and inversely as the 
falling rn2)ee, but these two opposite forces seem almost to 
equilibrate each other. There may be slight variations in 
accordance with the intensity of either force, one way or the 
other, but as long as a fair difference between the prospects of 
sterling and rupee investment is maintained, the continuance of 
the present state of things may be >afely depended ui)on. Of 
the 93 crores [ or now 9o ] of our rupee loans, 73 or 75 are now 
held in England, and the rest in India. Rut with respect to 
this latter amount ( 31 crores ) it should be borne in mind that 
it is, for tlie most part, in the liands of European roaidents 
in the country, who cannot fix their home liero. The interest 
lor the greater part has to be remitted to England by (Tovern- 
ment under special arrangements sanctioned as a concession to 
English investors in 1853 on the recommendation of merchants- 
and bankers of (/dlcntta, under which interest on rupee paper 
was made payable at the Rank of England through banks at 
Calcutta. 

(c) The marginal advantage above referred to in favour 
of rupee investment is not only sufficiently high to act as an 
inducement to foreign capitalists to put their money into Indian 
rupee securities, but to offer a pretty fine scope for profitable*. 
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business to adventurous speculators in the country. Inter¬ 
mediate transactions, presumably of an advantageous nature, 
can take place, sometimes two, sometimes three or more, before 
our unhappy rupee paper passes from their hands into those of 
permanent investors abroad. The instance, cited by tlie 
Comptroller-General to the Government of India in his evidence 
before the Parliaraenary Committee, of a door-keeper buying u{^ 
large quantities of rupee pftper for purposes of speculative ven¬ 
ture is very suggestive, though amusing. 

(^d) The demand for our rupee loans in India is regulated 
by, and is in precise proportion to, the demand for them in 
England, and the terms on which we can hope to borrow out 
here are measured by the expectatious of English capitalists- 
who base their calculations on the ciiauces of sterling invest¬ 
ment vvith careful regard to fluctuations of the silver market. 
So, even when we seemingly borrow in India, we have to de- 
j3end on the good will of the English investors for the success 
of our loan operations, quite as entirely as if we borrowed in 
England ; our loans siiC(;eod or fail in India as there is or there 
is not an eifective demand for them in England, 

Tims we see that our rupee loans floated in India, far from 
securing any political or linancinl advantage, are ])ractically 
sterling loans, their advantages. By borrowing in India, 

we only j)ay a large prcinium on loc.al speculation and lose tho 
advantages of direct contact with the English Stock Exchange. 

(5) Is this policy of rupee loans safe in the end ? Is it 
com 2 )atible, iu the existing circumstances, in the long run with 
the continued maintainance of our national credit even at its 
present level ? We think, not. If the value of money rises in 
England, as it did tliree years ago after a dnq) in 1879 and 1880, 
imaccomiianied by improvement in sterling exchange, or a fur¬ 
ther de 2 )reciatioii of silver takes jilace without a corresponding 
fall in the value of money in England, and in consequence the 
margin of differential advaiihig^e, at present existing iu favour of 
rupee securities, is dangerously narrowed, we mu^t be jirepared 
for a re-actiou iu the feeling of the English Stock Exchange 
against our rupee pa 2 )er. In fact, some time ago, signs of such 
a re-action were visible in consequence of a sudden fall of the 
rupee. They are now hapi^ily past, but we connot be sure that 
they may uot at any time andf with “ but little notice return ► 
And the natural query is, what will then be the fate of our 
rupee paper ? Why, it will all come back on onr own market-. 
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Referring to sncli a contingency, Mr. Lewis G. Hynes, of 
JEI, M.^s Mint, ]>ombay, in his “ Gold for India ’’ page 53, 
says:— 

“ Tlie whole of the stock, representing India’s ruiiee debt 
held in England, will tind its way back to this country. India 
will bo COO!pelted to receive lier promissory notes in payment of 
lier trade-debt, instead of receiving it in silver or gold. The 
l^rice of the Stock in India will be greatly depreciated, tlie prices 
of her products will be raised, the metallic currency reduced, 
and the credit of the Government will be injured to such an 
extent that it will be found practically impossible to raise future 
loans in India. She will be driven to seek for money in the 
gold-market of the world and her last state will be worse than 
the first.” The danger of tlie falling rupee seems here the other 
way. When our rupee-pn])er, wdiicli we keeji U 2 > tor fear of 
increasing our gold liabilities abroad, comes back and deteriorates 
in value, the credit of Government will be seriously damaged 
and our position, encumbered witli a large amount of rupee 
debt, will be worse than it could be witliout tiuit disquieting 
encumbrance. 

(()) I'lie risks and didiculties surrounding the issue of rupee 
loans are increasing, wliile their advantages are steadily diminish¬ 
ing ; and we do not see any new prospect of a (diange for the 
better in this state of things. As new lines of profitable business 
are opening out, the conditions of borrowing are stiffeniiig in the 
country. And in the ahseuc'3 of an over-flow of surplus capital, 
Government cannot expect, for a long time to come, to get an 
opportunity of i*aiTying out any scheme of conversion with a 
view to securing a reduction in the interest-charge annually 
payable. 

These are some of our chief grounds for lioldiug that the 
whole i)olicy of rupee debt in the present condition of things is 
a/} initio wrong. We prefer to see all onr debt in sterling even 
in the face of adverse sterling exchange. Our argiiuieut may be 
summed up thus :— 

( 1) Rupee loans involve a considerable loss in discount. 

(2 ) There is a still larger loss in annual interest-payment, 
to the extent of over 80 lakhs, which loss is out of all proportion 
to any reasonable fears that might be enterbiined of the Silver- 
depreciation—fears in which alone it can have any iusti- 
£cation. 
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( 3 ) Our loau operations seriously interfere with the free 
movements of private enterprise, trenching, as they do, upon the 
already insufficient fun<l available for pur 2 )oses of industrial in¬ 
vestment and expanding trade. The loan-absorbing i>ow 0 r of 
India is becoming almost w^7, as is evidenced by the increasing 
difficulty of floating ruijeo loans even on extravagant term>s. 

( 4 ) The policy benefits the foreign investor and the local 
s 2 )ecuiators at the ex 2 )ense of the Indian tax- 2 )ayer. 

( 5 ) It is further unsafe as being likely, in certain not 
irajirobable c(jntiiigencies, to place in serious jeopardy the credit 
of the country. 

Having thus tdeared tlie preliminary groiunl, we proceed to 
2 )ropose our own scheme of conversion with res 2 >cct to the whole 
“ direct ’’ debt of India, both sterling ainl rupee. 

AVe prefer the system of stocks to that of loans as su 2 )ply- 
ing a more reliable index to our 2)Ositioii in the money market,. 
and also as being a more convenient and familiar form of (Con¬ 
vertible security. Stocks need involve no necessary limitations 
of the nation ^s liberty of action MS regards redem 2 >tion or con¬ 
version. They might be made redeemable at 2 >ar on a yearns 
notice, as is t^rovided liy the Consolidating Act ot 1S70 in 
Enghuid, and they Jieed not bo guarantfied, even for any limited 
length of time, unless the terms on which tliey are negotiated 
be excejitioiially favourable, as in the cjise of the ‘‘ Two-and-a- 
lialf 2 >er cents created under Mr. Childers’ Sclieme ado 2 ited 
by rarliament in 1884, which are secured for 2o years. 

Now in our scheme we contemxdate the conversion of our 
“ direct ” debts, ru 2 )ee and sterling, into a (xsisolidated sterling 
debt ill the three 2 >or cent consols at 04, this being the 2 >rice 
of sterling stock (pioted by Mr. Westland. 

The English debt in gold, whicli amounts to about 08} 
millions, leaving out rec,ent additions, ofters no difficulty. The 
whole of it falls in October, 1888, and if money is clieaper now 
tliaii when it was borrowed, we are j^erfectly free to convert 
it into a stock of a lower denomination. AVe prefer to main¬ 
tain it in its present sterling sha 2 )e, and do not think that its 
conversion into rupee debt, immediate or gradual, as advocated 
by Major ( now Sir Evelyn) Baring in his Budget Statement 
of March 25, 1881, para 61, can ever be, in our present cir¬ 
cumstances, a safe or evern an ultimately economical iiolicy. 
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Mr. Cotton figures for thid kind of debt are as under : 


tindia 4 per cent Debentures .£ 8,996,500 

,, ,, „ stock ;. 53,463,911 

„ 3J „ . 4,566,633 

E. L Railway Debenture stock ... 1,500,000 


£68,527,044 


But if* we leave out the amount of E. I. Railway stock to 
which, perhaps, as being uuder special arrangments the scheme 
•of conversion cannot apply, we have as the net English debt 
available for this operation, £67,027,044. Of this amount 
we find, 

£ 62,460,411 / Bearing interest £ 2,498,416-44 ^ Net interest 
) at 4 and 3J p. c. > charge payable 

£ 4,566,633 ( respectively £ 159,832 16 ) in gold 


£ 67,027,044 Total £ 2,658,248*6 Total 

Converting the stock into consols at 94, wo get the follow¬ 
ing result :— 

Capital amount f £ 66,447,000 in place of £ 62,460,411 
of stock l£ 4,857,000 „ „ £ 4,566,633 


£ 71,304,000 

giving an increase, at the market price of present stock, of 
£ 4,279,044 ; net Interest charge at 3 per cent £2,139,120 
against £ 2,658,248*6, showing a decrease of £ 519,128*6 

So by means of the proposed conversion of the English 
debt which is to fall in October 1888, we can reduce our gold 
liabilites for interest-payment by upwards of half fv million 
[[£519,128] agjunst which there is the set-off of a net 
increase of our 4^ millions in capitahiraoiiut of stock. But 
OoYoniraent further reserves to itself full powers of redemp¬ 
tion and conversion. 

Coming to the rupee [ or India ] portion of our National 
Debt, we find the total amount to be Rs. 95,08,87,600, inclu¬ 
sive of recent loans. The W'hole of tl»is debt is, as remarked 
before, redeemable on three months’ notice from Government; 
and what we proposed is, that Goverumeut, in the exercise of 
this right, which is strictly legal and indisputable, should 
convert it into sterling at the current market price of 3 p. c. 
consols at 94. The measore is one of vast im{x>rtance and 
magnitude, but we venture to commend it to the serious cousi- 
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deration of the Finance Committee, as being at once economi¬ 
cal, sound, and safe, though of course involving a wide 
departure from the traditions of our present financial organisa¬ 
tion. We have already succinctly stated our grounds for 
objecting to the policy of rupee loans in India under the present 
conditions of the Indian money-market, and for thinking that a 
continued adherence to it is without justification or excuse 
either on fiuaoial or political grounds. Holding these Ofunions, 
and considering that Government has a perfect freedom of 
choice and action in the matter, we advocate this conversion of 
our present rupee debt into sterling. 

The Indian debt ( rnpee ) stands as under :— 

Rs. Interest-charge in 

Rs. 

23,44,47,570 bearing interest at 4 J... 1,05,50,141*6 

71,75,94,210 . 4 2,87,03,708*4 

5,74,700 . 3^... 20,144. 


95,26,10,480 Total Rs. 3,92,74,054 

[ converted into sterling at the current rate of exchange ] 

Debt in sterling Interest in sterling 

£ 71,440,230 £ 2,945,554 

Now according to the conversion scheme we propose, the 
debt and interest would stand as follows :— 

The capit\l amount of stock, taken at 94 per 100 stock, 
would be £ 70,000,000 in place of £ 71,440,230, giving a 
clear increase of £ 4,500,364 or upwards of 4^ millions. The 
net interest-charge at o per cent on this amount of stock would 
be, £ 2,280,198 as against. £ 2,945,554 which is the present 
amount, sliowiug a net decrease of £ 005,350 per annum. 

Thus if converted in the manner suggested, the present 
interesl-charge on the rupee debt would bo reduced by 
£ 665,356, against which, of cour.>e, there is the set-oif of an 
increase of 4^ millions and upwards in the amount of stock. 

It is always a sound rule of Free Trade Political Economy 
that we should borrow, as we should buy, in the cheapest 
market; and a departure from it can only be justifiable under 
exceptional circumstances. In a country where accumlations 
of capital are going on to overflowing, where owing to increased 
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security, keen competition, declining profits or whatever cause, 
the value of money is steadily falling, and where, l)esides, 
Government securities are eagerly sought for by permanent 
local investors, and political considerations liave to be allowed* 
to over-ride such as are purely economical, there a strong case 
for such departure may be made out. India is differently cir¬ 
cumstanced in all these res 2 )ects, and here the prospect of 
saving even a few thousand jmnds in our annual charges by 
whichever method, provided it be otherwise unobjectionable, 
should not, in our opinion, be lightly thrown away. I'he large 
saving which can, therefore, be effected under our scheme sup- 
j)lies, in our opinion, a strong argument in its favour. 

But it may be urged that the pro 2 )ose(l measure involves 
an addition to our gold liabilities abroad, which, l>eingtoo risky, 
we are not justified in incurring amidst the darkening 2 >rospects 
of silver. The pressure of gold interest- 2 )ayments in England 
introduces into our national finances a very variable and nncer- 
taiu element, depending as it does on the fluctuations of the 
silver market. Major Baring, in 1881, said in his Financial 
Statement (i)ara Oo ), “ Any extension of our sterling obli¬ 
gations is in the nature of a speculation, which may prove 
successful or the reverse actumling to whether the value of 
silver in respect to gold rises or falls ; and again (in para f)2 ) 
he observed, “ It is essential to a sound condition of State 
finance that the elements of certainty and stability should pre¬ 
vail to as great an extent as possible. No such certainty or 
stability can be attained if the state owes a large sum of money 
in a currency other than that in which it collects its revenue.”^ 

Now we at once admit that there is very great fortte in tlio 
objection advanced, and that coming as it does from so high an 
authority, it is entitled to respectful consideration. Oiir rejjly 
is briefly that the silver difficulty is exaggerated, and that it is 
2 > 08 sible to ^jarchase the advantages of financial stability and 
certainty at too heavy a i)rice. 

The present gain under our proposed conversion scheme in 
resi)ect of the rupee debt, which amounts to £ 6(15,356 is 
calculated on the double basis of (1) the present rate of sterling- 
exchange (lle=ls. 6d.); and (2) the difiereutlal advantage in 
favour of sterling^ as against rupee, loans, which is at 2 )reseut 
represented by full 1 per cent. We admit that both these are 
variable factors of uncertain tendency in the calculation, and 
that our estimate of the comparative value and eventual effect 
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of the jiromised present giilu must depeLd f>a our estimate of 
the probablo variations of each and their eflfect on our annual 
liabilities. If exchange becomes more adverse or the differential 
margin of advantat^e contmcts, cur present prain will be, at a 
certain point, turned into a fearful loss, and if reasonable ap¬ 
prehensions can bo entertained regarding either contingency 
being realised, we freely concede tLat it would hardly bo a 
justifiable step to incur a vast and indefinite future risk with a 
view to a X)resrnt gain, however tempting. But what are the 
chances on which we can safely calculate and take action ? 

In the first plac(3, as regards silver, we know that the rupee 
has fallen from Is. lid. to Is. Od. since 1872, when Germany 
decided on the demonetization of silv^er, and we aU-o see that 
it shows stdl a tendency to a further fall. But we ask, can 
there be no limit to such fall ? Is it possible that the down¬ 
ward tendency will receive no check ? We are of course no 
friends of Bi-mstallism which is au artificial and forced attempt, 
on the basis of an impossible international compact, at intener- 
enco with the natural action of world-wid»^ economic agencies, 
and Which is, curiously enough, x>ut forward as the sole refuge 
of forlorn liope on proiectionnst grounds by such staunch Free 
Trailers and advocates of the lalsse^ faire principle as Sir A. 
Colvin and members of the Simla Silver Association. But we 
conlidently look for such check to the fall of the rupee to the 
action of three octmomic causes operating in its favour, ciz. :— 

{(t) increasing demand for silver with increasing popula¬ 
tion and trade in the silver-using countries of S. America and 
Asia for purposes both of currency and ornament; 

(^) increasing demand for silver even in gold-using 
countries for pnriioses of subsidiary (Coinage as monetary business 
expands in suhortlinate channels of iuduscry ; 

(6*) diminishing production of the silver mines of N. 
America. 

Liii-too tliico forces Will, \>o think, sriv-uOctiuiiy resist the 
tendency of the rupee to continued fall. The depreciation may 
yet proceed some way further, but it will, before long, reach a 
point beyond which it cannot go. Our gain (of £ 005,356) 
estimated at the current rate of exchange [Is. 6d.] amply covers, 
and inovides for, a fall of the rupee to 8(» Iowa level as l8*--2|d^ 
and we conceive that no more efiecth o provision is required in 
the circumstances of the case. 

17 
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Bnt assuming, for tlie sake of argument, that the silver- 
depreciation will go on without end or limit practically 
unchecked, and will not save us our gain in that respect, we 
turn to the other factor in our calculation to see whether it does 
not su 2 )ply us with a counter-balancing force on the other side, 
we refer to the differential advantage in favor of sterling, as 
compared with rupee, debt This advantage depends mainly on 
the state of the money market in England. If money rises in 
England and the margin is narrowed, we shall be left practically 
without help and remedy, in case silver should fall still further 
and threaten to turn our present gain into a loss and a risk. 
But we know tliat money has been falling in value there for 
many years past, and as far as we can judge from the economic 
conditions there existent, we have no reason to exi^ect that the 
movement of fall will be arrested and turned the other way. 
Here, then, we say we have a reserve of considerable 2 >otential 
strength on which to fall back in case the silver-cloud darkens 
and assumes a threatening as 2 )ect. If money becomes cheaper 
in England, as we may expect it will, wo can use our legal 
powers of conversion and carry out effective reductions in the 
pressure of our gold liabilities on account of sterling do])t. 

We then conclude, that it is highly improbable that tho 
silver depreciaiiou can proceed beyond a certain 2 )oint, and any 
farther beyond Is. 2^d. for which we provide, and that even if it 
does go on unchecked, our gain will be saved from being con¬ 
verted into a loss by improvement in the condition of the money 
market in England. 

Thus, we trust, it will appear that tlie measure we propose, 
mz.y the conversion of rupee into sterling debt, not only jwomises 
a large present gain, but is, whichever way we may look at it, 
absolutely free from the risk of eventual loss. 

Such is the scheme.of three-fold conversion we venture to 
submit for the consideration of the Finance Committee. The 
scheme, it may be observed, raises no question of structural 
change, but contemplates only administrative changes in the 
present management of the National Debt. 
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The net result of the scheme may be exhibited in a tabular 
: form as under : — 


As at present. 


As proposed to be altered, 


£ 

Capital 
amount of 
stock. 

£ 

Intere^it 

charge. 

£ 

Capital 

stock. 

£ 

Interest 

charge. 

Increase 

of 

stock. 

» 

Saving in 
interest 
charge. 

^67,002,212 

3,136,000 

77,300,000 

2,320,000 

10,300,000 

816,000 

167,025,044 

R 

§95.26,16,480 
= £ 

2,658,248 

R 

3,92,74,054 
= £ 

1 

o 

2,139,120 

4,279,044 

t407,860 

1,223,860 

519,128 

£ 

! ^ 

£ 

£ 

(R—ls. 6d.) 
71,446 236 

2,945,554 

76,006,000. 
£ 1 

i 

,2,280,198 

4,560,364 

665,356 

Total £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

205,473,492 

8,739,802 

224,610,600^ 6,739,318 | 

i 1 

119,139,408 $2,408,344 


Thus, this scheme, while it involves no present loss and no 
ultimate risk, promises us a net saving to the extent of ne:irly 
2 i millions with the uuavoidihle set olF, consequent on the 
price of 2 p. c. consols being at present (pioted at 94, as also on 
the enormous rise in the value of the guaranteed stocks of 
railway compauics, of an addition of nearly 20 millions to the 
amount of capitil stock. The saving that would be thus effected 
is to us of very great importance, which may be utilised for the 
purpose of relieving the present or coming tax payer, while we 
have no fear of increase of stock with our reserved powers of 
conversion. 


But such conversions alone, though they are calculated to 
secure a sensible relief to the national finance, cannot, and do 
not, go far enough. Our present liabilities on account of our 


*Mr. Cohen’s Scheme of conversion and consolidation with respect to 
' the guaranteed Railway Debt—the £. f. Railway debt left out as beipg 
‘ otherwise provided for. 

fGovernment’a share of increased Surplus profit. 

^Conversion of the present Sterling debt which falls in Oct. 18fi8. 
§0onversion of the rupee debt into Sterling. 

^[nolusive of Government share of Surplus profit. 
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national dett are too heavy for a poor country, and we are houiKf^ 
to allow due and fair cousiJemtiou to the cfaiuis of posterity, 
even though it bo at a certain present fcacrifieo. This duty of 
paying otf the debt in order to lighten its future pressure n.nst 
be in our opinion allowed preponderating weight over the claims 
of the present tax-payer to relief. Assuredly we cainiot be justi¬ 
fied in banding on iindhninishcd to coming generations a 
tremendous load in incurring which they have had no voice, but 
which necessitates tl.o hypothecation of such a large portion of 
their resources. We ought to provide, as far as our present 
means may permit, for a gradual redemption of those obliga¬ 
tions. 

The debt can be reduced in two ways, (1) by the appbcation 
to that object of the yearly realised f*nrpluses of revenue over 
expenditure, and (2) by the mainteiianco of a dtbt charge at a 
snm more than enough to siirhce for interest payment. Of these 
two methods, the first, namely, the employment ol* surpluses, is 
with us out of the cpiestioii, as the normal condit.oii of oiir 
finances is one of deficits, and surplus years ceme to us ’’t long, 
very long intervals ; and even when they come, our Finance 
Ministers scarcely know what to do with their sarplnses. They 
either yield to the imperious demands of tlie “ sp^mding 
Departments bent on a career of reckless “ extravagHiice or 
to the troublesome clamours of the tax-payer who is always 
Jmocking at the door for relief. In the course of his rc^Jy "to 
to the remarks of the Hon’ble Mr. Mandlik on the abolition of 
the import-duties. Sir A. Colvin said on the occa«>ion of the 
Income-tax debt:—“Who in the name of reason could have 
hoped to maintain such a surplus? Would the Council like to 
know what would have happened if we had attempted to main- 
taiu it ? Expenditure, much of it unnecessary, would have 
increased, and would have established itself. Extiuvagance • 
would have been the order of the day ; and when the day 
of retrenchment and reduction came,—as come it assuredly 
would,—the whole administration would have been thrown 
out of gear. If, on the so very considerable a sum 

as £ 1,200,000 had been maintained for the extinction of debt 
or for the construction of railways, how long would tbo tax¬ 
payer have put up with it Thus, the consequence is that our * 
surpluses, when they come as windfalls, disappear between the 
extravagance ” of the Departments and concessions to the. 
tak-payer, and are not available tor the purpose of redemption.. 
The Famine Insurance Fund is no doubt a good provision ia 
this way, but It is so often liable to be gulped in the gulf now* 
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^ of frontier wars, now of lowering exchange, that it ie leaning on 

* broken reed to trust to it in this important matter. 

So, tlien, there remains open to ns the second method of 
paying off debt, namely, by maintaining a permanent debt- 
charge, including a provision not only for meeting the amount 
of interest-1 i ibil [ties bnt aNo for paying off the princiiial. On 
this subject we venture to recommend special legislation : for 
the ol>ject is so important, and obstacles in the path of its bnog 
■ attained arc so many aui formtdible, that we should bo sorry to 
see it left to the will and choice of the Executive Head of the 
Financial Depirbment who often lias his hands lied be¬ 
hind his back ” and is perfectly lielpess in the matter. It is 
absolutely necessary to set in motion a system for paying off 
^the debt on a considerable scale which will work aiLtomatically 
and will lie beyond the reach of official temptation to impede 
its working in order to meet the wishes of the spending Depart¬ 
ments or the noisy tax-payer. Wo suggest the passing of a 
legislative enactment fixing an animal debt-charge at a suffici¬ 
ently high figure to cover the piyment of both interest and part 
of the principal, utilising for that purpose about two-tbirds of 
the saving which could be effected by carrying out the conver¬ 
sions above suggested, or about £ 1,050,054. If the debt 
charge wore fixed (say ) at £ 8,388,422 per annum, under 
statutenj provisio/ty we should have a fair margin of 
£ 1,049,084, over and above what is required for payment of 
interest [£ 0,839,335 under the proposed scheme] and with this 
margin in huiid available for the extinction of debt and which 
^ official caprice cannot abridge, terminable annuities might be 
created such as tliose created under Sir S. Northcote^s scheme 
in 1875 or under Mr. Childers’ in 1833. As far as we can 
calculate on the basis of Mr. Childers’ annuities, we may say 
that with the amount in hand, two 20 years’ annuities of 
£ 2,074.108 -and £083,437 resneotivelv might be creited, 
which working automatically would pay off upwards of 50 mil¬ 
lions of our debt in 20 years reducing its pressure on the finance 
by full one million and a half. 

But such and other measures of redemption and conversion, 
wliich may be suggested, do not go to the heart of our difficulty 
in this matter of the National Debt. Nothing c^n, we firmly 
believe, really improve our credit and sot rigjjt our position in 
«the money market and give substantial relief to our nuances so 
much as the advantage of the guarantee of the Imperial 6ov- 

• ernment in respect to the whole of our debt obligations. It is 
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nof; possible to reduce such an advantage to figures ; but rough¬ 
ly, we might say it cannot be less than from one million to one 
million and a half per annum. The boon is accorded to some 
of the British Colonies and dependencies, for at least portions of 
their debts, eyren irrespective of the consideration that they en¬ 
joy representative institutions and complete financial independ¬ 
ence and are in consequence bound to be able to live with their 
own resources. As things stand here, our claims to such favor 
at the hands of the British Government are much stronger and 
juster than theirs. But the question as to the expediency of 
asking the Imperial Government to use its credit on behjilf of 
of the country in the way suggested is perliajw a question of 
structural change, lying outside the s(‘ope of the Finance 
Committee’s instructions. Bnt we feel tliat, while on the sub¬ 
ject of the National Debt, we are not going out of our way if we 
venture to draw the attention to some of the most important 
aspects of it as they present themselves to us. 

Now, in the first place, highly as we value the ‘‘ financial 
independence ” of the (Country, and cordially as we endorse all 
that was urged on the point by Sir .1. Strachey in an impassion¬ 
ed speech on a memorable occasion in the Viceregal Council in 
1879, we cannot feel the slightest assurance that the duties and ^ 
respoDsibilies, which thjxt position of financial independence 
imposes upon the country, can be duly discharged without ad¬ 
equate powers of effective financial control which we at present 
do not possess. We have no representative assemblies, and our 
councils have only nominal control, if they are not quite register¬ 
ing bodies, over the national finance; our foreign policy is 
directed and controlled from Downing Street with reference to * 
Imperial, quite as mucli as to purely Indian, considerations; 
our internal Administration, particularly on its fiscal and eco¬ 
nomic side, including taxation, P. Works. &c. is, for all practi¬ 
cal purposes, determined and regulated by instructions from 
the India Office, with only seeming liberty of action left to the 
Viceroy in Council; but further,—what is much more to the * 
point under consideration,—so autocratic and i)^’B<^tically un^ 
limited are the powers of the Secretary of State in ('oiuicil that 
ev6n the simple duty of living within his means is not author¬ 
itatively enjoined ujk)!! him. On the contrary, powers to borrow' 
in England on the credit of the Indian retenues^ —powers some¬ 
times of limited, sometimes of unlimited scope—have been freely 
bestowed upon the Secretary of State by successive Acts of Par¬ 
liament on the ground stated in the preamble of each “that 
the exigencies of the public service in India require that the * 
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Secretary of State shoald be enabled to raise money in the Unit¬ 
ed Kingdom on the credit of the revenues of India.Of the 
pressing nature of the “ exigencies of the jiublic service in 
India in each case, the Secretary of State is practically left to 
be the sole judge, nor is he required, when he goes into the 
market armed with these powers, to say for what xjurposes his 
loans are required. Already sucdi borrowing powers, granted 
to tbe India Otftce under Parliamentary sanction, cover an 
enormous credit ol*£ of wiiich those, given by Acts 

of ’74, ’79, and ’So since 1874, alone cover over 41 millions. 
Nor are the powers, so freely given, less freely exercised by the 
Secretary of State. More than 73 millions have been raised on 
loan in England, on the strength of the fore-mentioned powers, 
still leaving in his hand an unused balance, of those borrowing 
powers to the extent of 13 millions. But as far as we can 
judge from the recent Financial Statement of Sir A. Colvin, 
even this reserve will 2 )robably be exhausted before tbe end of 
tbe current oflicial year. 

Now, witli these facts before us, would it be too much to 
say tluifc the motive force of our fiuancial organisation lies not 
here at Simla or (Calcutta, but in London; and would it be 
wrong to exj)e(it (to adopt the weighty words of Mr. Gladstone, 
spoken in a different oomiectiou ) that responsibility should lie 
where the means of action lie ? It cannot be fair, in any view 
of the case, tint England, acting through the executive Head of 
the India OiRce, sht)uld have absolute powers of (iontrol over our 
whole administration as well as our llnauces, and yet should 
have no share of res 2 ) 0 iisibllity for their soundness and solvency. 

These are the simjde ecpiities of the case, but practical 
(!onsiderations of exj»edieucy too i)oiut tbe same way. 

If the Imperial Government consents to employ its credit 
in the way of guarantee on our behalf, such interposition on its 
part, while it would involve no risk of immediate or prospective 
loss and commit it to no more than moral obligations, would 
serve to bring the British ttix-piyer into closer, more intimate, 
more responsible contact with the tinauciar system of this 
country, and give a more effective force to public opinion in 
England with respect to Indian affairs than seems possible 
under the present arrangements. 

But such help from the Imperial Government, while en¬ 
tailing absolutely no risk on the British tax-payer, would give 
a new and improved tone to our administration, and would, 
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at the same time, secure to us a large measure of relief in the 
midst of our difficulties which are unfortunately, in the absence 
of eifcctive control and remedy, bacoming chronic. We may 
go farther and say that such intervention on the part of the 
British Government in our favour, roost of all, promises to 
effectually save the struggling vessel of our national finances 
from sinking and foundering in the storm of military and other 
exigences. Here, therefore, we place our chief reliance for help 
out of our silver and other difficulties rather than on the action 
of the United States, the Latin Union, or Germany. 



THE BURMHH DBPieiT AND THE 
ENHANeENENT OP THE 
SHLT DUTIES.* 

—-o<0x>— 

Confrary to all evi)e(^tations the now year has opened badly 
for the country. Financially sp^akinj^, the outlook is sad and 
'depressing, and there is little in the horizon that we can see 
which is likely to relieve the gloom. After all the exhausting 
eilorts and lieavy saerifices of the last decade of famine and 
distress, of war and war-scares, of conquOftts and annexation, we 
are as yet as far as ever from a ])rosx>ect of rest, relief, and as¬ 
sured peace. While the j)olitical horizon is not yet ideating, 
and even discovers now and then a threatening cloud, we find 
ourselves iu the midst of a financial crisis of unprecedented 
severity which seems likely to stmiii to the uttermost our feeble 
resources, add to the burdens of tlie sufFeriug millions of the 
land, and place us ])ermaneatly at a disadvantage in the in¬ 
dustrial competition of the world. What, iiowever, adds to the 
anxieties of the situation is that there is not discernible at head 
•quarters a proper appreciation of its nature and gravity, and 
consequently there is no serious inclination to make a resolute 
‘effort to grapple with it in a firm and bold manner. Mr. West- 
land is a good Comptroller-General of Finance, and a very 
capable accountant, but wliat we "want at such a time as this in 
our Finance Minister is not departmental skill or mere admi¬ 
nistrative ability, but a statesmanlike grasp of the position of the 
country as a whole and of its jiresent as well as permanent 
wants and resources. Ix)rd Dufferiu is a noble ruler with correct 
sympathies and views, but finance is not one of his Lordship^s 
strong points, and further he has not displayed sufficient* 
strength of cliaracter to enable him to rise superior to the ser¬ 
vice iuflacnces by wliich he is furrounded, aud which a Ripon 
or a Nortlibrook alone could at times overcome. Altogether, 
we feel hard times are coming, and there is no i)roper directive 
skill at the helm to guide the vessel of the State ariglit, through 
the shoals of narrow and jealous departmentalism on the one 
hand, and a misguided and crude empericism too prone to ex¬ 
perimentalize on the other, and we may be pardoned if under 
the circumstances we, with the rest of the country, vainly sigh 
for a year or two of a Gladstone or a Goschen at the head of 


* This paper was published in 'Iho Journal of the Poona Sarvajanik 
^fiabha, April 1888. 
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affairs in this country to put the house in order. The worst of 
it is, that the crisis of bankruptcy, which now confronts us, is 
principally attributable to the adoption a few years ago, against 
the almost unanimous protest of the country, of tlie policy of 
aggression in regard to Upper Burmah. The war with that 
country may or may not have been necessary, but annexation, 
certainly was an unwise and wanton adventure. Lord Dufferin 
the other day tried to vindicate the action of Government in this 
respect, but no vindication can justify the policy of saddling 
India with the entire expenses of this undesired alien accession 
of territory beyond her natural border. While loudly boasting 
that the whole enterpribe was undertaken principally to defend 
the interests of English commerce and Englisli expansion against 
Erench aggression, the Government of India liad not the courage 
to call upon the English Government to follow the noble pre¬ 
cedent set by the Gladstone cabinet in reference to the last 
Afghan war. We are aware, no ii'^efnl end would be gtiined by 
entering, at the present moment, into a discussion of the justice 
or wisdom of this aggressive policy—and if we refer to it m 
we do so only to emphasize the fact of the re¬ 
sponsibility of England and the Imperial Government for the 
embarrassment in which we now find ourselves. 

Bumiah, it is now admitted, has proved tlie Whi*e Ele¬ 
phant of Ijord Dufferin^s administration. Tho voice of the 
liangoon Chamber of Commerce is now discreetly silent ; the 
English commercial bodies too maintain a like attitude of 
prudent reserve. But the people of India cannot sit silent 
under the strain put upon their resources. They have to under¬ 
take the unpleasant duty of liuding the requisite money to pay 
the piper. The scales Imve at last fallen from even official 
eyes. “ I confess,^’ said Sir J. Gorst in the House of Commons 
in September last [ vide London Tmc-s’report of his speech ],. 
“ that financially Upper Burmah has been so far a disappoint- 
ment ; and again. “ It is only (landid that [ should state that 
the financial result of the annexation of Burmah has been to 
throw on the revenues of India a heavier charge than was ex¬ 
pected.’' “ The estimate is that there will be a deficit in 

Burmah of £ l,T7o,50D, which may mount up to £ 2,170,500.” 
The Honourable Mr. Westland, with equal frankness, in his 
speech on Friday the 28th January in the Viceregal Council, 
puts the “ special expenditure, of which except in the item of 
military expenditure in Burmah, no reduction can be expected 
for two or three years ” at £ 1,780,000. 
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The cost of the Burmese White Elephant is thus close on 
two millions a year. This addition to our expenditure is, 
however, not our sole difficulty. The budget estimates of 
Sir. A. Colvin have turned out woefully wrong on either side 
of the account. The revenues show a serious deterioration, 
while expenditure is growing fast and cannot l)e arrested, 
it is impossible to stop or change the horses while crossing 
the stream. The work of aggression ornie begun must be 
got through on both sides of the Irontior and that too, within 
the shortest possible time. The fat years, Mr. Westland 
tells us, ‘‘ are gone ; aud gone s<^emingiy for ever, and “ lean 
years, Heaven knowb how lean, “are coming on, aud like prudent 
men of business, it behoves us to be wise in time and provide, 
while yet we can, for anotiier rainy day.’’ Mr. Westland is ap¬ 
parently not a financial purist, and therefore e&timates the pre¬ 
sent dedcit at only H millions. If he had been free to state 
the tvkole truth, lie would have set down the deficit at 4 millions 
nearly, including “ a working surplus of 'Z millions for Famine 
Insurance and for the accidental outgoings of a large Empire.” 

But oven a deficit of nearly 2 millions, low as is the 
estimate, is a very serious affair for a poor country like India. 
Optimist writers in the Press assure us that the Governmeut of 
Tjord Dufferiu need not be appalled by tliis crisis. The course 
adopted by Government, however, is that of working along the 
line of least resistcrnce. They dare not touch the import duties, 
because of the British clamour it would raise ; they dare not 
ask the English Government to bear part of the expenditure in¬ 
curred to keep forward English interests ; tliey will not reduce 
expenditure lest the servi(!es rebel ; they therefore come down 
upon the silent millions who cannot speak* and levy a poll-tax 
of 2 annas per head by raising the duty 400 per cent ujion the 
the cost of manufacturing salt I lu the exercise of tlie powers 
vested in it under the Salt Act of 188*^, Section 7, Government 
has thought fit by a Notification in the Gazette of India 
Exetraordinary raise the duty on bait from Ks. 2 to Rs. 
2-8 in continental India aud from 3 annas to Rs. I in Burmah,” 
making thereby a sudden permanent addition at a moinent^s 
notice of nearly two crores to its annual revenue. 

The deficit is thus met, and the way discovered of meet¬ 
ing it, whatever else may be said of it, has the merit of bold 
adventure ; it may be a leap in the dark. The money requir¬ 
ed is found with the minimum risk of effective opposition, 
and the present difficulty is got over. The Government has 
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its path cleared in a charmingly noiseless way,, and now can 
^ enjoy smooth sailing till it chances again to descry another and 
a possibly bigger rock a-liead, which will then mean a ship¬ 
wreck. 

Viceroys and Secretaries of State come and go—-the bubbles 
of their ephcmoral reputation burst in vanity ; but not so with 
the toiling millions of the land. They are constitutionally 
speechless, but none the less will tliey resent the injustice and 
hardships that are tiius sought lo iniiict upon them. For the 
wanton luxury of a forward policy of aggressive war and need¬ 
less and unjust annex itioii inlulgal ill by their irresponsible 
rulers, they find all on a sudden, on the morrow of the Jubilee 
year of Her Majesty’s reign, that they are made to suffer and 
that too in respect of a prime necessary of life. By a stroke of 
policy, as unjust as it is timid, the brunt of tlie crisis is made 
to fall with a heavy pressure on tlie weak and weakened 
shoulders of the poor masses in the country, who toil aud moil 
from dawn to dark, and yet have to bo content for part of the 
year with one meal a day, and who generally go through life on 
. insufficient food I 

The deficit is a hard and unpleasant fact which admits no 
denial. Equally undeniable is the embarrassment, which is its 
result, to the financial ariMugeraents of the year. The necessity 
im^sed upon the Executive Government of filling up the gap 
■ana reotoring the financial balance is obvious. There is no 
difference of opinion on this point between Government and the 
public. The real practical issue is as to the means of meetiug 
the abnormal deficit. Native public opinion at any rate holds 
'that the wise resolution, announced by Sir A. Colvin in his 
financial statement of March last year to the effect that “ in 
view of the causes which have led to au increase of expenditure 
and of the other conHiderations whicJi present themselves in 
connection with the financial situation, it is not the intention of 
Government to add materially to existing taxation”, should not 
have been departed from, and that the excess expenditure should 
have been met by recourse to measures less objectionable. It 
might, for instance, have been met by the adoption of one or 
-other of the following alternatives ;— 

1. By a vigorous enforcement of economies in various 

items of what may be called optional expenditure as distiu- 

quished from obligatory,” as was done at the time of the 

Afghan war,—economies intended to be temporary only 
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for meeting temporary extra charges such as the present 
Burmah expenditure avewedly is, (vide Mr. Westland’s^ 
speech ) ; secondly, by eftectiug ])erinaricnt economies in 
several ol the directions suggested by the Finance (Vvmmit- 
tec ; and thirdly, by cuptailiiig the Tvlilitary expenditure as 
far as practicable in accoidance witli the recommendations 
ot' the Army Commission aii<l other high authorities ; or if ^ 
this was nob practicable, by reducing the strength of the 
European Jiiul Native armies to the standard of 18Si-85, as 
the cause which furnished a plausible justification for the 
increase had by reason of the Boundary settlcnicut ceased 
to be opemtive. 

If such economies were not possible or if in the 
opinion of Government they wen not adequate to meet the 
present dotiiut, the in’ccedents laid down by the Govern¬ 
ment oa previous occasions should have been followed of 
asking the British Excliequer either for a rate-able coutri- 
buKoa or a loan of tlie necessary amount without interest 
repayable in small icsbalments ; and -such a course would' 
have* been more tliau jnstitiable under tlie circumstances 
nnder which this country has been placed in a position of 
such ombarrassnient, and would have made the Jh’itisli tax¬ 
payer bear, iu however small a degree, the cost of the 
lorward policy# 

( 3 ) Even if this resource was not available, a loan 
of a temporary cliaTucter to be piid oif by sliort period 
terminable aumuties might have been tried, and tlie usual 
extraordinary 1*. W. loan either added to or suspended for 
the iieriod. This expedient has the high sanction of such 
eminent authorities as hlr, Childers, Sir S. Northcote amh 
Mr. Gosclieu wdio have adopted it iu reference to English 
liminco with signal advantage. Irresponsible criticism 
regards sucli loans as timid and not heroic remedies, bat 
India must bo content with timid measures of relief, and 
r'lnnnt ‘iffo"d tn Iv' I'orric. 

( 4 ) Lastly, if none of these courses appeared feasi¬ 
ble or expedient, and fresh taxation were deemed to be the 
only means available, the Income Tax Act might have 
been laterally extended, so to speak, and large agricultural 
incomes in permanently settled provinces, exempted ia 
1886 for special reasons, might have been assessed to the 
. .income bix,--a, measure which iu^Bengal and North We^fe 
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Provinces, Oadh and Madras, would have, according to oar 
rough calculation, brought into the treasury no less a sum 
than 40 to ftO lakhs. The re-imposition of the cotton duties, 
taken off on the express ground that the condition of the 
national Finances p ^rrnitted their removal, was another 
measure which it was perfectly open to Government to adopt 
on the old plan, or better still a general ad valorem llegis- 
tratiou duty of one or two per cent on exports and imports 
might have been tried as a temporary measure. 

With such a choice of ways and means of tiding over the 
difficulty at its command, it was, to our mind, a deplorable 
mistake that Government should have considered itself justified 
in adopting the very worst policy imaginable for the purposes, 
and putting the burden on those least able to bear it. After 
making the fullest allowance for the difficult positiou in which 
Government is placed, as well as for the political exigencies of 
the part^ in power in England to which the Government of 
India cm nob even with the best intentions shut its eyes, we 
maintain that this farther taxing of the poor min^s salt so as 
to make it by 25 p. c. dearer was an unwarrantable proceeding, 
while the rich man’s coffee and sugar and tea go scot-free, 
and the pockets of the rich Zamindars of Bengal and N. W. 
and Oude uud Madras and of tl<e rich tea- 2 )laiitors and coffee- 
growers op Assam and Oiuttagoiig are allowed to remain 
unto ached. 

The Salt Notification of January 19th last, marked so un¬ 
usual a departure from the traditions of the financial bureau at 
Calcutta that it was generally expected that some explanation 
of it would be vouchsafed to the public. That anticipation has 
been fulfillel. Mr. Westland seizeil the first ox>porfcunity, 
though of course not bouud to do so, of referring to it in his 
speech in the Legislative Council in the course of the discus¬ 
sion on the taxing Bills before it. The debate, as well as the 
explanation, will be memorable even in the annals of our 
Legislature. Were it not for its tragic seriousness, we for our¬ 
selves should be disposed to characterise the whole proceeding 
as a carious comic performance. Mr. Westland came forward, 
with u set formal speech, fortifying himselt with carefully 
culled-out but partial extracts from Major Baring’s speech of 
four years ago delivered on the occasion of the redaction of the 
salt duty from Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 2, and stating the conditions 
•under which that measure was adopted. Mr. Westland pur¬ 
sued bis way straight on, looking neither to the left nor to 
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*tbe Tight of the Hue in regard to the salt taxation policy, which 
be believed had been chalked out for him with a true prophetic 
vision by Sir R. Biring. Of course there is the n«n‘il expres¬ 
sion of regret at the snlioring the enhancement of the salt duty 
may possibly cause to the poorer classes. But the hard neces¬ 
sities of the situation leive Government no other alternative. 
The Honourable Peary Mohan Mookerjee next rose to speak as 
a selected representative of the people of India. While admit¬ 
ting that ho was taken by surprise, and had no time for the 
examination of the question, he subscribed to the soundness and 
sufficiency of the Finance Minister\s plea, and volunteered an 
expression of warm approval on the part of himself and his 
countrymen of the Government measure. The Honourable Mr, 
Steel then rose, and as an exponent of a powerful section of the 
Anglo-Indian ooramiinity of Calcutta, he defended the enhance¬ 
ment policy, and blamed the Government for beifig so apolo¬ 
getic in respect of a duty so light in its incidence. Such a duty 
as two annas per head per annum cannot, in the opinion of a re¬ 
presentative of English Commerce, possibly press very hard on any 
section of the population, and with such an elastic resource in its 
hands, he told Govorumentthat it could well ailbrd to take off the 
^‘intolerable’^ rice duty, and the still more “ intoleratie 
income tax ! The Bombay member s]ioke next, and though him¬ 
self a largo em[>loyer of labour, he was a})parently overawed in 
the august piesenco of llis Excellency the Viceroy and his collea¬ 
gues, and forgot liimsolf and fell in with the stream. Lastly 
tlie Viceroy addressed the Council. In a becoming solemn tone 
he acoej)ted the approving voice of the Native members as the 
voice of “ intelligent public opinion,” expressed his gnxteful 
acknowledgment of the sup])ort thus given by them to the Go¬ 
vernment in its present difficulty, and concluded by expressing 
iiis deep regret that cruel necessity sliould have thus imjiosed on 
his Government this disagree-ahle duty of adding to the burdens 
of the poor. 

Thus was played out this solemn farce of legislation which 
makes the hard lot of the sutferiug masses in this country harder 
still. The harmony of the proceeding was charming enough; 
but that not a single word of protest on behalf of the helpless 
poop should have beeu put in, that nob a single member 
should have had courage enough to stand up in his place to sug¬ 
gest any other alternative, that the poorliyot’s salt should have 
been allowed to bo made dearer by a fiat of the Executive with¬ 
out a word of demur in the Legislative Chamber—these are some 
of the features of the debate in the Viceregal Council whieffi will 
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make it ever memorable. We cannot trust ourselves to describe- 
the whole proceeding in its true colour ; and so we shall content 
ourselves by saying that the dobite was discreditable to tha~ 
Legislative (Chamber which, sitting as the guardian of the 
naticu’s sacred interests, showed no respect for its own iiiilepen- 
dence, and was afraid to spe:)k out against the Executive Go¬ 
vernment ; that it was more discreditable to the native m mibers 
who ought to have known their duty better ; and that, above all, 
it was most discreditable to the system which permits of such 
trifling on the part of an irresponsible Government with tho 
actualities of a hard position. In fact, this debate supplies tO' 
our mind one argument the more in support of tho demand of 
the National Congresses of Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras, for 
the reconstitution of the Legislative Council on an elective basis^ 

To return from this digression. The Salt Notiflcatioii was 
perfectly legal niidop the present Silt Act. and we do not for tv 
moment challenge the hgal propriety of tho action which tho 
Government has taken in thus u-^ing tho powers entrusted to it 
by the Legislature as an easy escaj)e from the financial embar¬ 
rassments which its own policy Las brought oii. We freely 
concede that Government is perfectly within its rights thus far, 
and would have been within its rights, even if it had so chosen, 
and raised the salt duty to the full maxiituim of Bs. *d per 
maund allowed under the Act, instead of only to lls. 2-8-0. 
The action of the Government appears tons to be open to con-' 
demnatiou on much higher and stronger grounds than those of 
technical propriety or legality. Belbre ]>roceeding to state 
these grounds, we cannot help observieg that the grant of such 
a tremendous reserve of taxing powers to the executive admi¬ 
nistration is a blunder of tbe gravest seriousness, and from a 
constitutioual point of view, it is in conflict with the spirit, if' 
not with the letter, of the Indian Councils Act of IbOl. 

Section 7 of the Indian Salt Act 1882 runs as follows :— 

“ The Governor-General-in-Council may from time to- 
time by rules consistent with this Act 

(a) Impose a duty, not exceeding Ils. 3 per maunA 
of 82^ pounds avordiii)ois, on salt mauatactured in, or 
imported into, any part of British India ; 

(A) Reduce or remit any duty so imposed, and 
xe-impose any duty so reduced or remitted ; 
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(c) Fix tbe minimum j)ricc at which salt excavafc- 
^1, manufactured or sold by or on behalf of the Governmeilfc 
of India^ shall be sold.‘* 

This Section of the Salt Act, as it at present stands, raiseil- 
tko distinct (piestions, one of financial policy, and the other df 
constitutional law. We shall take the fatter issue first. 

The year in which the salt duty was reduced to Rs. 2 all 
round to the relief of the poorer classes was also the year in 
which this Salt Act was passed e. 1883. Thus, looking to 
the empowering 7th Section, we find that while, on the oud 
hand, the Executive Government decides, in the exercise of itd 
discretion to levy the duty at only Rs. 2 per mannd, the 
Legislature, far from adopting a like schedule of duty leviable 
under the new Act, fixes the maximum amount of duty at Rs. 3^ 
or one rupee more than the rate adopted or deemed necessary 
by the Executive Government. This is equivalent to con¬ 
ferring upon the Executive Government of the day an extensiyo 
and enormous rese7've of taxing power under a legislative 
enactment^ by which it can at its own will and pleasure at & 
raoment^s notice add to its current revenues no less a sum than. 
fill 31 C7'07*es without further application to the Legislature 
for sanction to that aclditioti* It amounts to giving enorinous 
vote of credit in perpetuity^ in advance and ly way of i)rovisioii 
by anticipation for an emergency that has not arisen, or may' 
not arise,—a vote whieli, in constitutionally governed countries, 
is granted to the Executive only on special appeal and under 
special circumstances, and for a temporary of exceptionable 
purposes only. The bestowal of such taxing powers lu reserve 
on the Executive administration by the Legis¬ 
lature is tantamount in efiect to ]>arting with its powers of 
(control and supervision, which it enjoys as a legislative autho¬ 
rity under the Indian Councils Act of 1861,—to the extent to 
which the reserve may be drawn upon and used. And the' 
question of constitutional hiw, which such a legislative enactment 
suggests, is ; how far the Indian Legislature, which is it'^elf a 
subordinate legislative bofiy, deriving its powers by delegation 
and trust from a superior legislature, is justified in surrendering, 
without necessity or sufiicient cause, any i>orfcion of those powers, 
in contravention of the plain intentions of a statute passtd by 
that superior legislature, legalizing the existence of the subor¬ 
dinate authority. Our view is that it caunot be justified in 
adopting any such course which tends to diminish its powers, to*, 
derogate from its authority, or to weaken its position, and thalf 
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it is not at least morally open to it to efface or abolish itself hy 
4ts own voluntary surrender. It is a point, however, of consti* 
tutional law on which rather than seek to dogmatise, we would' 
i’invite the opinion of publicists and jurists. But whatever law¬ 
yers might say on the point, there can be no doubt that in no 
<M»istitutionally governed country, i. e, in no country wiiere a- 
separate l^^gislative and executive authority is constituted by law,, 
such reserve powers of discretionary taxation are in fact ever 
conferred on the executive authority by the Legislature. Such 
powers are only conferred when there are subordinate municipal 
or local bodies and corporations invested with the power to tax. 
Hxx their case the Legislature fixes maximum rates and permits 
the subordinate bodies to exercise their discretionary powers of . 
taxation within those limits. In the case of the Executive 
Government, there is no such discretion left, and it is always 
darned to be an essential safeguard of legislative iudependouce 
that all alterations in burdens financial should be made after 
oonsulting it. In India especially, the Executive has always an 
ussiired majority in the Legislature, and there is therefore no 
advantage in the way of political expediency in thus encourag¬ 
ing a* tendency to avoid as far as possible reference to the logis- 
dalu e tor its sauctiou before national taxation is enhanced. 

We are aware that it might be plausibly argued on tho 
^Other side that the Government of India is so peculiarly situat* 
'Cd that it ought always to have large reserve powers of raising 
money for pu'*po.'' 0 s of government. Those who urge this view 
-forget, however, the tact that the Government of India has these 
large powe s already in a variety of ways— ( 1 ) It has at its 
^omra.iud and free disposal large cash balances in its treasuries 
<m which to draw at its discretion. There is no statutory rule 
«8 tO'tbe level at which the^e balances muat be maintained, or 
4ihe limit to which they may be depleted to meet extra ex^iendi- 
ture, and in the absence of such a statutory rule, these cash 
balances show large tluctuations from year to year. In 
ithe closing balances amounted to nearly 25 crores, while this 
year they are expected to fall so low as nearly 11 crores. Hav- 
iiig regard to the magnitude of the transactions at the public 
ireasuiies (aggregating upwards of £ 200,000, jOO ), to the vast 
extent of tue territories admm^^t0^ed by the Government of 
India, and to the unequal distribution of the revenues of the 
year, and remembering also the liability of the Government of 
india to sud Ien demands upon its treasury for war, famine, 
^nd other public necessities, and the scanty resources of the 
Indian money market, Lord Northbrook's Governmeut deter* 
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mined in fhe cl 'sing vear of his adminHration that it was only 
prndent to provide for balances at the end of the year, aggregate 
Mig to £ I ^5O0,00'» for ordinary pnrposes ( vide Sir J, Strachey’s 
Financial Sfateraent for 1877-78 ). The variations in the closing 
balances from yeir to year above and below th,Q normal level* ' 
‘Of 13^ millions fixed by Lori N^orthbrook’s Government in 1876 
atnounts to no less thin 11*318 millions above the line in 
1872-3 and 2*4 millions below the line this year. Certainly 
these are larger variations dependent solely on the will of the 
Executive Government, and leave a dangerous mirgin of ready 
resource in hanl cish in it- hands on which to fall back in 
times of pressure, and escapo the necessity of an appeal to the 
Legislature for fresh taxing powers. The whole world also 
‘knows in what manner the Government of Lord Lylton made 
use of this reserve at the crisis of the Afghan war, when 
Englaiid was on the eve of a general election and the fortunes 
of the Beaconsfield Ministry, whose nominee he was, were 
trembling m the balance. 

(2) Moreover, the Secretary of State for Inlia has alwavs 
in reserve enormous powers of borrowing granti^d to him by 
Parliament. The tot il authori'^ed borrowing powers up to date 
amount to a formidable figure of 86 millions out of which, the 
ne'. borrowings alroadV cover a total of 73 millions, and the 
Secretary of St t * has still in his huids unused powers to 
L^rr w ov^'r I ^ millions.—a reserve of fiscal resource which 
-can enable eisily any automatically minded Secretary of State 
and through him the Indiin Governmout, to defy the control of 
the Legislature ai d public opinion. 

( 3 ) The Government bis had throiiuhoiit the period a 
net working surplus, varying from 3 to 5 millions, of revenue 
over ord nary expenditure, to meet, on the high doctrine of Sir 
J. Strachey’.s finance, oxtraordi»«ary and sudden calls on the 
treasury. ’ We shall refer » n another occasion to the financial 
and economic bearit gs of this objectionable practice of keeping 
on hai d large Mir])hi^es in the name of financial solvency on 
the high and heroic Strachey doctrine of a “ working surplus.” 
It is enough to p»»int out that, besides having the effect of 
raaint lining the taxation of the country at an abnormal level, 
scarcely com|»jitihh? vvit/h the steady advance of its industiici 
4ind commerce, and highly p ejudicial to the interests of the 
‘laliouring popuhtiou, these surpluses have proved at least 
during the last decide a m ist cnivenient reserve in the hand^ 
^fthe executive Qoverumeut ou which to draw in time of 
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pressiiTe, without being under the necessity of making an appeaF 
to the Tjegislature except when it chose. During the 12 years 
ftom 1875-76 to 1886-87 Government has paid, out of thesdt 
Burpluses alone, 40 millions for extraordinary, charges aa 
under:— 

Wars—Afghan, Egyptian, Burma. ... 15J,. 

Frontier llailways . •••* S'' 

Famine relief .. 9 

Famine insurance ••• ••• 8 

~7oh' 

That Government has been able to meet such an enormoua* 
amount of excess extraordinary expenditure with only occasion^ 
al and convenient appeals to the Legislature, is a tact wliictk- 
too plainly shows what a dangerous power these surpluses can 
move in the hands of an adminstration inclined to act in de¬ 
fiance of the control of the Legislature. With such vjist 
powers at its command, the Executive Government in this 
country ought not surely to stand in need of a reserve power of' 
taxation like that vested in it by the Salt Act. The Salt 
Notification of the 19th January last only serves to bring on tin 
alarming relief and to empbisize this cousitutioiial danger* 
which is involved in such a legislative p^ovi^ion, as that con¬ 
tained in section 7 of the Salt Act. The danger is as yet n.t its* 
beginning, and while it has not yet struck <lcep roots, it behoves 
us, we think, to resist it ainl seek its removal in time ; for, as 
Mr. Gladstone truly remarked ill Ills speech on Mr. Goschen’s- 
Budget last year in the House of Coniiuons, “ in finance, above 
all other matters, it is the beginnings of edl that are iyisidious,^^ 
With these rerairk-^ on the constitutional question suggested by 
the 7th section of the Salt Act on wliich the present salt 
notification is based, we proceed to consider the financial ques¬ 
tion which is involved in this action of Governiuent. 

Financially speaking, the action of Government has been 
justified on the sole ground that as the Government of India, 
must, like all other Governments, Imve a resource of taxation in 
the nature of a reserve power, sufficiently prompt and 2 )rodnc- 
tive to enable it to meet great and sadden emergencies, the 
salt tax in India is such a reserve, and as the emergency had 
arisen, the Government of India was, financially speaking, 
jpstified in using its powers to raise this duty. We qu^tion in 
the first jilace the soundness of the position that the Govern¬ 
ment of India needs a reserve of taxing jjower. The posiliom 
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uxad authority of an Indian Finance Slinister are so very much 
-Btronger than those of the English Chancellor of the Exchequer^ 
iis iluties and responsibilities are comparatively so light, while 
“'the enormous resources of borrowing powers in reserve, and cash 
balances, and surplus revenues are so great in the hands of 
'“Governmeut, which moreover always commands an assart 
^majority in the legiv^ative body, that a reserve of taxing power 
?is not so necessary in India as in England. But granting that 
such leserve power is necessary, it does not follow that the 
i-aalt duty is best adapted for this purpose. A fiscal reserve 
must in our opinion fulfil the following among other condi- 
'tions :— 

Istly.—^That, whatever it is, the tax, chosen as such a 
/reserve, must not be opposed to the fundamental principles of 

- economic science; 

2ndly.—^That the tax must be capable of direct, certain, 
and immediate expansion, in times of need and pressure, with- 

- out inflicting in the process the evils of violent disturbance, or 
• derangement of the commerce and industries of the nation ; 
and 


3^dly.-^-Tllat the expansion of such a tax, whenever neces¬ 
sary, must involve the minimum of hardships and sufferings to 
'‘the vast majority of the population. 

Now if we are right in holding that no tax which fails to 
.fulfil any of these primary conditions can be selected to serve as 
a Jiscal reserve, it is clear that a tax on a prime necessary of life, 
rand involving so much misery to the millions of the poorer 
• classes, as this anomalous salt monopoly tax which exists in 
India, pressing ujion the people like a Poll-tax, falling lightly 
on th« rich and oppressively heavy on the poor, must bo 
■peremptorily excluded from the category of taxes fairly eligible 
tor this purpose. Our salt-tax no doubt satisfies to some extent 
ithe second condition above laid down, but political justice and 
economy alike put a ban ui)on it as being a tax upon a necessary 
of life, and experience supplies but too painful a proof of the 
cruel hardships and sufierings it is capable of inflicting on 
numerous classes of the population, whose earnings suffice but 
hardly for their daily wants, mid who know not from yearns end 
to year’s end the luxury of a full good meal. The incidence of 
:auch a tax, as represented in figured percentages, is no measure 
-of the crushing pressure with which it falls on a vast number of 
^oor people. 
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Financially, therefore, both the assumptions, on which th«' 
Government action in the matter of this enhancement has been 
justified, appear to us invalid in the extreme. And here w^ 
conclude these rather lengthy observations on the policy of such 
legislation as is involved in section 7 of the S«alt Act, wdiich wo 
venture to condemn in the strongest terms on the grounds stated 
above, as constitutionally fraught with serious danger, andT 
financially bad, violating every received principle of Political 
Fcononiy and finance, and which can emanate only from a 
Legislature, weak or unmindful of its own proper duties and 
dignity. 

To pass on now to the Notification of the 19th January last' 
issued on the strength of this section of the Salt Act. ThO'* 
Notification seems to be objectionable both in manner and 
matter, and further, it comes upon the nation as a painful sur¬ 
prise and a severe disappointment. 

That Government possesses a large resource of taxing power 
in reserve, which it might at any moment turn to account under 
the provisions of tlie Salt Act of 1882, is a circum8t«nce of 
which those who have watched the course of recent fiscal legisla¬ 
tion are perfectly cognizant. The general impression, however, 
has always been, that such a reserve is primarily intondetl, in its 
aim and purpose, to be drawn upon only in times of extreme 
pressure and embarrassment as the last fiscal resource after^ and 
not before, all other financial expedients have been tried, and 
that too, as a strictly temporary and exceptional measure. The 
distinct assurances of Sir Evelyn Baring and of Sir Auckland 
Colvin on this point, and the impjsition of the Income Tax two 
years ago in place of the enhancement of the salt duties under 
this section of the Salt Act, though the latter course was at that 
time pressed on Government from more than one quarter,—both 
these circumstances have tended to confirm this general impres¬ 
sion and popular belief. Under these circumstances, it is only 
natural that the country should have been surprised and alarmed? 
‘at the course which Government has seen fit to adopt in using 
that reserve as thejlrd^ instead of as the last^ financial expedi** 
ent, not for meeting extraordinary demands, but for balancing 
ordinary expenditure without the excuse or justification of a 
sudden and pressing emergency which could not be otherwise- 
tided over. The taxing Notification, coming thus when < least 
expected, and without any apparent necessity, has the appearance 
of a precipitate, if not also a desperate, measure of panic whichi 
a great crisis of unprecedented magnitude alone could justify^^ 
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and which, ia the absence of any such justification, has only ttia- 
bad grace of being an index of embarrassed and mismanaged 
finance. The circumstances of the present situation, embar¬ 
rassing though they undoubtedly are, do not supply sufficient 
justification for such action, and it appears to us that the 
Executive Government has laid itself justly open to the charge^ 
of Inxving shirked its plain and honest duty in the matter, and: 
found a way of escape from its difficulties, which considerations 
of financial justice should have led it to avoid, and which with 
courage and firmness it could have easily avoided. 

Besides, this aniionncement of fresh taxation comes* 
upon the country as a surjxrise sprung ni)on it, in the teeth 
of the strong assurances to the contrary vouchsafedv ta it 
last year by Sir A. Colvin out here, and by Sir J. Gorst 
in England. In March last, while the country was in the 
midst of the Jubilee festivities, Sir A. Colvin gave it a most 
welcome assurance on the part of Government that *** in view of 
the causes which have led to an increase of expenditure, and ta* 
the other considerations which i^resent tlieniselves in conuection, 
with the financial situation, it is not the intention of th& Qjoeern^ 
ment to add to existing faxation^^^ (the italics are ours), adding 
that “ tlie Government is of opinion that it would be undesiraWfeu 
to seek to meet tlie deficit at present arising from tbe causes* 
{i.e, war and exchange ) by the imposition of farther burdens.*’ 
Ijater on, in September last, Sir J. Gorst, when be made his 
financial statement as usual in the House of Commons, con¬ 
firmed this assurance of Sir A. Colvin in yet stronger language - 
lleferring to the cost of the frontier defence works, which are- 
held to be a charge upon Revenue, according to the principle* 
of Indian finance, the Undor-Secretary of Stsite for India said,. 
“ no one desires that extra taxation should be placed npou the 
people of India,** and that “ the Secretary of State has no 
intention of urging the Government of India to impose any extra 
taxation!' 

These assurances wore most gratefully and loyally accepted! 
by the public iii this country, and the hope was entertained, 
on the strength of these assurances, that there would be no fresk 
taxation this year. The speeches of His Excellency the Viceroy 
at Benares and Peshawar, assuring the country of returning; 
peace and prosperity, added strength to this hope. 

But this just expectation of the Jubilee year of Her Majest's. 
reign received a rude and sudden shock, when Mr. Westland 
the acting Finance Minister, made the announcement of the: 
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ji€w taxation, as if by way of response to the loyal domon- 
etratioiis of the Jubilee year, and showed no hesitation in laying 
}us hands on the iwckets of those least able to bear the ex¬ 
action, while letting off rich Zamiudars and his rich friends, the 
, tea-planters. 

Taking this Notification, however, as it stands, we shall 
now proceed to examine briefly the correctness and adequacy of 
the Government’s explanation of this new taxing measure. 
The Hou’ble Mr. Westland in his speech on the Petroleum Bill 
attempted to demonstrate the necessity for fresh taxation. Ad- 
Oplhig as his point of departure Sir A. Oolviu^s Financial State¬ 
ment of March last, which showed a Budget equilibrium of in¬ 
come and expenditure, he summarised the financial position of 
the Empire at the present moment thus ;— 

The changes that have tak(m place in our financial position 
tetween 1884-5. and tlae Budget statement of 1887-8 are aa 
I^^QW: 

£ (=Hs. 10) 

Army charges have increased by ... 980,000 

Wp are spending on frontier works. ••• 200,000 

ypj^r Burmah is costing us in : 

Civil and Marine charges 1,100,000 

Military and Civil works ••• 480,000 
Military operationb ... ••• 720,000 

2,200,000 

Deduct Revenue.. 520,000 

- 1,780,000 

Exchange adds to our accounts . 1,700,000 

Total new demands £ 4,750,000 

These demands we have met has follows ; 

{ 1 ) We have obtained by the imposition 

ol the Income Tax . 000,000 

( 2 ) A nd by other improvements of revenue. P60,000 
{ 3 ) We have stopped for the time being 
the appropriation to Famine In¬ 
surance of revenue amounting to... 1,450,000 

And to Railway construction of 
revenue amounting to . 260,000 
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^ 4) We have diminished the araomit of 
revenue assigned to Provincial 
Governments, thereby caiisi?ig a 
redaction of the Public Works ex¬ 
penditure by . 500,000 

(5) We have also secured by small 

savings ••• ••• ••• 180,000 

(G) And finally wo Jiavc absorbed the 

prescribed suridns of . 500,000 

Total... £ 4,750,000 

This, then, was the hnancial position at the time of the 
Budget estimates of 1887-^^8. The further deterioration since 
then in our 2 *osition, which we have to face, is made up of:— 

IjOS0 by exchange.. ••• 720,000 

Bailway Revenue less by ••• 400,000 

0|)ium Revenue less by ... 300,000 

Total deterioration £ 1,420,000 

Such is the picture of tlie financial position drawn by Mr. 
Westland, namely, 4^ crores of anrmal taxation appropriated 
‘lUider one plea or another from the wretched income of an un¬ 
happy impoverished popnhition, to purposes of war and conqu¬ 
est, and swallowed up in the short s^ace of three years, aud 
still leaving behind the awful gap of 1^ crores I About 
crores more of revenue are wanted to cover the deficit, aud that 
too to just com' it temporarily^ without making any provision 
for Famine Insurance and Frontier defences, and wiihout leav¬ 
ing any working surplus, or safeguarding us against a further 
possible fall-oif iu our revenues e> under opium ! The Bur¬ 
mese promenade and the Peiijdeh scare have brought us to this 
pass. What if other and bigger Burmahs or Penjdehs were to 
-come on ? Thibet is already threatened, our soldiers are guard¬ 
ing its steep heights to force the Lama to allow an opening to 
.British tmders. Siam has been negotiated with, and delimita¬ 
tion is going on in Afghanistan, while in Europe war is threat- 
•ened at any moment, aud nations are armed to the teeth. Ko 
wonder the prospect is not at all cheering, and the wearied 
Ticeroy seeSs rest iu early retirement. 

The Burmese deficit is 175 lacs, and how does the Hon’ble 
W. Westland meet it ? In his speech, be first discusses several 
20 
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possible ways of meeting it. He begins with economies. On 
this question we regret to observe that he is very unfair to his 
critics, and places the point at issue in a partial and misleading 
light. After having distinguished between what he calls 
optional increase of expenditure, as opposed to compulsory 
additions over which Government has no control, and having 
shown that the increase in optional expenditure had been 2 crores, 
during the last ten years he tays—“ Of course we might 
have refused to allow even this amount of increase. We might 
have refused to open new Courts of justice where the increase of 
population or of business demanded it. We might have refused 
10 increase the Police expenditure which is still, in the opinion 
of many authorities, at a figure, dangerously low, and run the 
risk of breeding insecurity to life and property We might 
have stopped the increase of schools and of hospitals and of 
roads. We might have shut our eyes to events in Central Asia, 
and refused the increases of political and Milibiry expenditure 
forced upon us by the approach of a great civdized power ou 
our N. W. frontier. In short, we might liave refused to dis* 
charge the duties and responsildlities of a civilized Government, 
either with respect to our own subjects, or to the nations which 
lie beyond our frontier. And those who think we should have 
observed this attitude are, to th/s limited extent, right in 
pointing to our increase of expenditure as evidence of want of 
financial control. With such people I do not desire to argu^, 
and the Legislative Council is not the place where such argu¬ 
ments are called for/^ 

We beg to meet with a direct Jiegative the whole of this 
indictment of the critics of public expenditure, namely, the^ 
European Chambers of Commerce and the Native Associations, 
and, last but not least, the writers in the Indian Press, who 
have suggested possible and practical economies in the expendi¬ 
ture of the State. As far as Civil expenditure is concerned, no^ 
representative exponent of public opinion has ever, as far as we* 
know, asked Government to cut down the number of schools, 
and hospitals and Courts of Justice, aud reduce in other direc¬ 
tions really usef ul and necessary expenditure. As far as native, 
public opinion goes, we may point in support of our contention 
to the llesolntions passed by the three successive National Gon^r 
grosses held in Bombay, Calcutta and Madras in the last three* 
years, which contain demands for various administrative re¬ 
forms, involving more or less an increased outlay of pnblia 
money, such as, the separation of Judicial and Magisterial! 
functions, Technical Schools and Colleges, Military Colleges,. 
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&c. When the Finance Committee was appointed in the early 
part of 1886, and it appeared likely that Government had 
under contemplation reductions of such useful and necessary 
expenditure, we ourselves protested in the pages of this Journal 
in the strongest terms against such reductions. What the ex¬ 
ponents of public opinion have all along been insisting on, and 
with consistency, is that Government should curtail what ex¬ 
perience and prudence alike point to as useless and needless 
and mischiewus expenditure of jmblic money,— useless such as 
the construction oYpalatial buildings ; needless sii(‘b as the ex¬ 
penses of the exoflus to the hills, and the employment of costly 
European agency in i)laces where cheaper Native agency of 
equal or even greater capacity is available, and unnecessary 
additions to the Army and Home charges; and mischievousmck 
as money spent on the “scientific rectiftc^ition of the Frontier, 
in pleasant “ Military promenades ’’ into other people’s territory, 
interesting philanthropic enterprises taken up in the name of 
msraopolitic humanity and civilization,—all good and proper 
objects in themselves, but in which India has no lot or part. 
These were the directions in which economy was suggested. 
With the usual yionchalance of official routine, Mr. Westland 
evaded giving any reply to this criticism, and repeated for a 
hundredth time the well-known and worn-out platitude that 
efficiency and progress cannot be sacrificed on tlie altar of false 
economy. Similarly in regard to military expenditure Mr. 
Westland stated in a very unfair manner the issue between the 
Government and its critics. No one asked Government to shut 
its eyes to the vast political changes that are taking place in 
Central Asia and neglect available defences. On the contrary, 
public opinion, both Indian and Anglo-Indian, is unanimous in 
patriotically recognising the necessity which those clianges ia 
(Central Asian politics have imposed upon the Government of 
this country for strengtheniag its internal and frontier defences^ 
The real point at issue is, whether the iiolicy of increasing the 
strength of the European and Native armies which Govern¬ 
ment has at present adopted, and seems apparently bent on 
carrying out regardless of cost, is the best from a political and 
Military point of view, and the most economical from the strictly 
financial point of view. Native imblic opinion is emphatic int 
its declaration on this question. It contends, and justly too^ 
that the present Military organization of the country is not what 
it ought to be, and can easily be made to be, for the money so- 
lavishly spent upon it, and that we should be infinitely stronger 
as a Military nation, and with less expenditure of money too, if 
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only that orgaiiizatiou were to be improved and reformed on 
the lines and in the direction which past Military experience, 
as well as political jnstico and national safety, alike suggest. 
Frontier railways, Military roads, scientific naval and harbour 
defence works,—at whtitever cost and on whatever scale con- 
etructed,—^are but a subsifliary adjunct and help to the true 
national defences and cannot supply their place. The one source 
of ]\lilitary weakness of this country at present is, as we said last 
year, the wrong military policy of Government founded on 
distrust and suspicion which, while it neglects to utilize the 
military instincts of the warlike races of the Deccan and the 
N. W. Provinces and the Punjab, and to enlist, in the cause of 
national defence, the active co-operation of the higher and upper 
<jla88e8 in the country by opening out liigher careers for their 
military ambition, seeks to augment the numerical strength of 
* the European forces. A local Europejin army with smaller 
numbers would be a source of strength far more real than any 
Editions to the short-service men sent out from England, who 
will always be liable to recall in any great emergency. The 
foreign mercenary forces will be still less available mr purposee 
of defence. The necessity for increased military preparedness 
in the face of tlie liussiah advance is nowhere denied, but what 
the country urges is that the present Military policy, ieedlesb 
of consequences, should give way to a policy of trust and con¬ 
fidence ; that the Arms Act should not be maintained and ad¬ 
ministered in its present severity, so as to allow only a hand&l 
of men to possess arms in a country with 500,000 towns and 
villages, and with a population larger than that of the five 
priucijml states in Europe; and that there should be, in addition 
to the local European and native armies, a large reserve force 
-consisting of the armies of the iSative states which could easily 
fee made really eifective for the national defence. While these 
reforms do not engage the attention of Government, the very 
^rst essential conditions of effective military national prepared¬ 
ness are wanting, and the vast sums Government is spending 
on objects and schemes which can bring us but little real 
strength—are simply tlirown away. Quite independently of 
the question of the numbers and constitution of our Armies, 
Military expenditure in other directions also admits of consider¬ 
able reduction without sacrifice of efficiency. The short-service 
«ystem for the European Army, local depots of effective reserves 
^scattered all over England, separate presidential commands, 
foreign recruitment—these are some of the many features of our 
Army system which involve a large waste of public money, and 
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which suggest so many ways in which economies might bo 
carried out. Hut on all these points Mr. Westland was silent* 
We were coolly assured that no economies worth considering 
were at present possible, and that it is impossible for Govern^ 
ment to look in that direction for the ways and means of meet¬ 
ing the Bnrmah deficit. 

He then proceeded to consider the expediency of raising a 
special Burmah loan to meet the charges which are admittedly 
of a temporary and special character only. But here he takes- 
the high tone of a strict financial purist, and from the vantage^ 
ground of distributive justice, tolls us :—“I don^t think that on* 
the most selfish reckoning of the account between ourselves and- 
fiiture years, such a policy could be justified/^ The reason as¬ 
signed is significant, riz,y “ It is only too likely that future' 
yeare will kacc. their own burdens to bear. Wo are a little too 
apt to talk of our own special burden and we should not too* 
easily reckon on future years retrieving a position now lost.^^ 
The iklics are ours, and we would ask the reader to ponder 
over the italicized portion. Has this any reference to possible 
eventualities on the N. E. Frontier? “We will not undertake to 
hazard a reply. India and China are now conterminous Em¬ 
pires,—-a fact which marks an important phase in the develop¬ 
ment of the Central Asian situation, scarcely less omuious than, 
the contact with liussia on the North Western frontier. Govern¬ 
ment has far belter means tliJin the outside public of gauging 
the possible ellbcts of this new extension of our borders upon* 
the financial position of the country. The words above italicized 
in Mr. AVestland^s speecli, read in this connection, seem to 
anticipati? a contingency which demoii''trates liow our Frontiers 
are actually weakened by the eflbvts made to strengthen them. 
Bo that however as it may, in measuring the apportionment of 
bnrdtus as between ourselves and future years, Mr. Westland 
conveniently forgets a too much good deal, lie did not re¬ 
member that on Eie P. Works ( Productive ) account alone we 
have advanced to our posterity during the last 13 years no les^ 
than lb millions out of our own current revenues on Irriga¬ 
tion and Kailway works, the advanbiges of which will be 
reaped by tlieni who come after us, wiiile wo pay tlieir burdens. 
So again he did not refer to the fact that the “terminable 
Annuities '' in purchase of Railways ( East India, Bengal &c. ) 
entail on our current revenues from y< ar to year a charge close 
on a million for rei);iyment of capital borrowed for the lines, 
besides interest-charge, the effect of which, when the annuities 
shall all fall in, will be that these lines will become unsneum-- 
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htred property—a source of wealth in the hands of future^ 
generations. These annuities are incur P. W. accounts as a 
• charge on current revenue for which we do not get any return, 
and which we should be glad to see transferred to ‘‘ Capital 
account.” It is unjust that the present race of tax-payers should 
pay from year to year such enormous amounts in order that the 
tiix-payers of 4 • or 5 * years hence may be free from the burden. 
Mr. Westland convenienlly forgot all these facts and argu¬ 
ments, and announced his adhesion to the heroic principle of 
finance, of “ raising the whole of the resources within the 
year,” for the year’s needs. Iiidia is not, like England, a fit 
and proper field for such herioc finance ; we must be satisfied 
with humble expedients. And it is a misfortune that the Gov¬ 
ernment of India is disposed to make light of these expedients 
and ride on its own high hobbies. 

, There was a third alternative open, besides economies and 
loans. The Government of India might well have put in its 
claim for contribution from the English Treasury on the prece¬ 
dent accepted in the case of the last Afgan war, but not a word 
fell from Mr. Westland’s lijis on this point. It was lightly 
assumed as beyond question tkat India should not only shed the 
bio d of her sous for British expansion, but sh* uld also bear the 
charges of such expinsion of British commerce. 

After such discursive remarks and riasouing, Mr. Westland 
reached, by a prc-ce.'S of elimination, the c*»nclu ion that extra 
taxation was the only financial expedient left at tlie disposal of 
Government for the purpose of meeting the deficit. Restated 
it in these words : ‘‘ It is not without great reluctance ai.d 

after serious consideration that the (iovernment of India can 
proceed to measures of increase of taxation and so long as tiio 
position was such that it was ^Kis.sible ir. might be tided over 
without tixatioii, we refrained Irom a jiroposal whiidi we would 
ha\e had to jmstify more by our anticip itn*u of what might 
happen to us, than by our knowledge of what had actually 
tccurred.” 

1 hus tlie Government felt compelled to meet the “ de¬ 
mands ol the year with the resources of the year.” The 
Burmese vvar Iwb been piidtbrout o£ the current revenues, 
the work of conquest and picificatiou which is nearii g its 
.^completion will also have b»^eu paid for out of current taxa¬ 
tion, and LOW’ the further work oi “ fitting out ” the province 
with the appliances of civilizatiou must also be paid for out of 
;tbe taxes of the year. 
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The application ol the principle of raising the snppliea 
’•within the year^’ to the tinances of Ju lia has a history of its 
own which is in itself a very interestinjr study. Spice does not 
♦permit us to go into the point here in any detail, but we may 
r summarize the history of it thus :— 

( 1 ) During Lord Northbrook^s Viceroyalty, it was 
decided that famine relief should be treated as a charge on 
current revenues. 

(2) During Lord Lytton’s Viceroyalty, it was next 
decided (a) that Famine InsurancH sfoiild be also put 
down as an ordinary charge upon current revenues on the 
principle o" providing in years of plenfy for years ol* scarci¬ 
ty—lor which purpose, special taxation was imposed in 
1877-78 ; (d) that all expenditure on P. Works, ordinary 
or extraordinary other tluin strictly reproductive^ should 
be paid out of current fcixation, and the distinction between 
ordinary and extmordinary works* adopted in 1869-70 
with a view to lighten tlie pressure on the finances, was 
swept clean away ; and { c) that wars should be pail for 
out of current income. 

(3) During the present administration, it has now 
been dechled that, over and above the foregoing items of 
extra charge, tlie cost of the development of the newly 
conquered pro\ ince of Upper Burraah should also be a 
charge on current Uevi uues. 

Thus since 1875, Famine Insurance, unproductive Extra¬ 
ordinary Public Works, wars or conquest, military 
fortifications, and lastly, the development of conquered 
territories have all been charged to the annual revenues. 
Thi'. iieccs itates a very high margin of surplus taxation 
to meet Mich extriordin iry deinuds, which properly are 
not a charge upon the re.'-ources of the ye ir, seeing that 
they l>enefit posterity more tb m the present gener.itioa. 
Tins high in.irgui of surplus Uxiiiai weikens the motives 
to economy, and reiulers an a.itocratic Government more 
absolute than ever in m liters oftiuioce, which constitute 
the miiii-spring li tali gool and ro'poisiblo Government. 
In a poor country I ke India, with its resources uiideve- 
lope.l, it IS very de*»iiMble in the itit irest< of gool and che ip 
and responsible Govern men t to fix the taxation of the 
ye.ir at the level rev^uired by the nee Is of the year, anil to 
leave extraordinary charges, to be met out of borrowed 
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money. Tlie general objection to the policy of raising loans 

for such 2 )arposes may be obviated by arranging for th& 

repayment of such loans by short term terminable 

annuities. 

To return to Mr. Westland's explanatory speech. After 
having established to his own satisfaction the necessity for extra 
taxation, he proceeded to explain in what direction Government' 
has decided to increase the taxation of the country. Without 
stopihng to consider any possible alternative schemes of taxa¬ 
tion, he at once announced that it “ was with the greatest 
reluctance that the Government finds itself obliged to have- 
recourse to the Salt duty." Liter on in the course of his brief* 
reply to the remarks of the Hou’ble ihija Peary Mohan Mukerji, 
Mr. Westland took occasion to refer to the re-hnpofiitlon of the 
import duties as an alternative plan of taxation. The 
sumus attitude of the Government on this question was thn» 
justified :—The observation which the last speaker has made 
tended rather to open out the question which I doUbcralely 
avoided taking up, namely, that of the import duties generally, 
Xt seems to me tliat whatever might have been the obiection to 
the removal of the import duties at this time—and I know that 
a number of jioople, especially those connected with the com¬ 
merce of the country, tliouglit that the removal of the import 
duties was not called for,—the fact of the import duties having 
gone renders it practically imjio.-sible for us to re-imposo them." 
One may well ask, where is the “ practical im 2 ) 0 .>sibility " of 
levying these duties again ? We had tbcin before, and for a 
good many years too, and wo let them go, only when we thought 
that we could safely do so. Ihit now in the altered condition of 
our finances, we think, not even the Free Trade Llesolution of the 
House of Commons ^mssed in 1878, which fully recognized the 
fact that the abolition of tlie duties was to be carried out with¬ 
out prejutlice to the finances of the country, can be pleaded as a 
bar in the way of our having them agiin. As it is, wo very 
much regret the decision of the Government in the matter, 'md 
if Free Trade enthusiasm, or, rather tlie piolitical anxiety to 
k.eep Manchester pleased, may Live influenced the mind of 
Government in arriving at tlie concliidoa, or if the belief may 
have prevailed that the imposition of imjiort duties would chock 
tlic oxpKinsiou of an import trade without which export trido 
and railway receipts ciunot expand, all we can say is, that 
Government has not taken the wisest course to carry out its 
object. The foreign trade of India and the spread of Manchester 
goods among the masses of our Indian population cannot ex- 
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paiid by this new addition to their already heavy burdens, which 
innst pro tanto reduce their capacity lor consumption of^ and 
with it the effective demand tor, imported (doth. Mr. Westland 
did not even hint at other forms of possible taxation, snch as 
the inclusion of Zemindars and Talukdars and Planters 
generally among thoi«e liable to the Income tax, and a tax on 
marriage expenses, both of which resonives were avnilable to 
(Jovernmeut and wliich, while they would have e(iualized the 
burden of additional taxation on all classes, would have brought 
in at least To lakhs of Rupees to the Treasury. 

Mr. Westland delendt^d the de(a*si(^u of (fovtirjimeut, arrived 
at as he tells us with tlie concurrence of* Sir A. (blviu, in these 
words: —“ The (Government in the beginning of ISSb api)ealed 
to the liOg-islatiire on the ground that before resort was had to 
a tax which falls on tlui millions of tlnj poor classes, it was 
hound firvst to obtain a reanonnUi) coninhafion from the more 
wcaltliy. Put fh(U harinij been danCy wo are now obliged to 
pro(^oe<l one st(5p further, and adopt tlu? measure from which we 
W(^re then able to escape.’^ 

To test the htrcugtli and validity of this defence for the 
enhancement of the Salt Duties, we must go back to the debate 
ill the Viceregal Cunueil on the License Tax Amendineut Bill in 
January 18b0. 

Then, as noAV, moiu^y was sondy wanted, and for a similar 
]mrpose; thou, as now, extra taxation was the financial 
expedient adopted, aiiJ tor .similar reasons, and the jiosition of 
the Governmenc was not then a whit less difficult tlian at the 
present liour. There was a striking parallelism, thus far, 
between the situation of to-day and that of 188(). In that year, 
as advised by Sir A. Colvin, Government took a correct and 
commousense view of its duty, and had the courage to act up 
to it. It did not shrink from the obligation of justice and duty 
to hold the balance, as far as it could, between the claims of 
the poorer many and of the richer few. It went to work in a 
straightforward manner. It rightly adopted as its sacred aim 
to diffuse and distribute burdens “ with equal and impartial 
hand.’* Sir A. Colvin, when it was once decided to put oa 
additional bui'dens, went into this ipiestion of the distribv.ti&n, 
of the existing taxation of the country, and the conclusiou he 
arrived at after careful and anxious inquiry and examinatioii 
was, that the higher and middle classes of the community did 
21 
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not bear thoir proper share of public burdens. lu the course of 
Ms speech in the Council ( January 4th, 1886 ) he expressed his 
views on this matter thus ;— 

“ There can, after all is said and done, be no manner of 
doubt^ but that one great fact remains established, one great 
blot on our a iininistration not only still iinremomd, but ajyrav^ 
nied by the course of events in recent years. It. is this that, 
putting aside those who derive tlieir income from land in the 
temporarily settled districts, the classes in this country who 
<lerivo the greatest security and benefit from the British (loveru- 
meat are those who coatribiite the least towards it.'' 

Notoriously the mercantile and professional classes to whom 
this time of siinsliiuo (i. e. British rale) has brought 
such an abundant harvest, are precisely those who contribute 
least towards the su]>porb of the Government in the light of 
whose power they bisk." Wo are c nistautly assured," con¬ 
tinued Sir Auckland> “ for example by journalists in this count¬ 
ry, that the limits of taxable resources have been reached. 
Whatever may be the case with the poorer or the lower middle 
'ClasSf the upper classes, in spite of our friends the journalists, 
enjoy the greatest immundy from taxation* If this was true 
betore the abolition of import diuics and the reduction of the 
«alt duties, it is still more unanswerably true now." “The 
immunity of the middle and upper classes from their 
due share ot the piihlic burdens is a grievous blot on 
our Indian Administration, which urgently calls for re^ 
tnotal, and which, 1 believe, with patience, prudence, and 
ike exciche of a liltle fortitude, must and will be removed* 
Eiforts have indeed at various times been made to remedy this 
icardid, for scandal it is of the greatest magnitude when the 
poorest are called upon to pay hcaviiy for the support of the 
Government, and the wealthier classes are exempt d ; but Irom 
one cause or another, tlie measure li!8 never been carrud out 
except for sboit and broken periods cf time." So spoke Sir A. 
Colvin in 1880 cn behalf of the Government of India. The ques¬ 
tion of the enhancement ot the salt duties wus p^e^sed upon the 
Government at the time as an alternative plan of taxation to 
that proposed but as bead of the Indiiii Government, * Lord 
Duil'eriii referred to it ami expressed himself thus ‘‘The only 
ulteniative open to us was to re-ei hance the salt tax; but 
tiiougb this would have been an indirect tax, and consequently 
not so unpopular as the one we are about to impose, its opera- 
tiou would liave chietly aftected the poorer masses of the com¬ 
munity. Now, I am very fer from wishing to say that in the 
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presence of any overwhelming necessity, such as <hat of a great 
imr, or a great fami it might not be necessary to raise the 
dnti^'s iif)on salt. It would be bv such a measure alone that a 
great emergency of the kind could be met, and all minor con- 
-fiideratious would have to be postponed to the imperative 
necessities of the hour, nay, even something short of either of 
these calamitic'^ might justify us in resorting to it, but when 
the situation merely re(]iiires a compiratively slight addition to 
our current revenue, it is obvious that amj honourable man who 
had to choose between taring the most indigent classes tcho 
alreadg contribute a considerable share of the public burdens^ 
and taxing those classes^ who^ though in easier circumstances^ 
s arcety contribute anything^ it is to the latter alternative that he 
would resort*'’* 

In regard to the cry raised by Anglo-Indian journalists and 
merchants thst their incomes are already heavdy taxed by the 
aintavourable exi luiige, vSir <yolvin, while expressing sympa¬ 
thy with these com pi liuts, observe I:—“ ‘\ll this I know, as 
1 have sa'd, only too well. But I know etpially well that we 
aie of iiec<}ssity compelled to turn to the tix-j^iyerfor fresh 
Te'onrces, and that if we do mr: look for them to the comparativelg 
wea thy^ W3 must tiir j to the positively poor ; the ch nee lies 
between the clashes who have or who can make for themselves a 
margin^ and those uho have no mat gin at all. It is on the 
poor, overtaxed millio.IS til it: n incfvMsc of the silt tax, or a 
reHmpi)sition of imp irt duti<*s. s loli as th-} Id l iras t’h imbjr of 
<.'Oinmi*rce liavc l itely advt)C:ite 1, would fill. We arc all, I am 
aware, c.uiicerned in the mea-ures in*cossuy for the safety of 
the t(M> poor, hut I miy r«mund tnis < oiincil that it is certainly 
not the middle or the njijier class of the nation, or the Anglo- 
Indi n mcrchnnt or ollici'il, who are leist concerned. In the 
necessities of the tune, in the interests of all classes of the 
community— in the present inciden:e of our Indian taxation^ 
in the io.ir.imate and nece.ssary result of tlie fiiiuicial policy 
•pursue I by our pr.alcccssors—in the admissions of those who 
oppose an inconio-rax—i\iU be found ti.o ju'tifioitioii of the 
measure which 1 now have the lioiiour to ask your lordship to 
allow me to introduce.’’ H. E. the President fullowed up this 
line of ilefence in still stronger terms ;—‘‘ Wc look abroad and 
We see that tlie peasant pays his salt tvx which, though it ha^ 
been reduced, still 8iii»plies ns with a yearly net revenue 
£. 0,‘'JU0,<)00 ; that the iaiid'-own«r piys his land-tax and Wi 
cessvs, tliut the tradesman aud th« merchant pays his 
license' tax, but that the lawyer or doctor, the memtors of 
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tlio otiior leanu^ti professiou.^, tlxe ofiiners of Government, aiiri: 
Oktber persons otronpyin»* an analogous sfcUiou, and the gentle¬ 
man at large, littli) or nothing* I look around this table 

and wliiit do I see ? There is not one of as who- jjays any 
really serious sum from his income into the Imperial Exohe- 
tpier.'^ “ Now, surely, this cannot be riglit, and' to such an 
anomaly IL is no answer to say that direct taxation is repagiianr 
to Oriental customs. Justice is the inhabitant neither of the East' 
nor the West* She admits no geographical limits to her supre¬ 
macy, her throne is on liigh, and sooner or later, in s^ate of 
prejudice or custom, slie never fails to vindic.ate her title to the 
respect and veneration of mankind. It is then in the name of 
Justice that we propose the imposition of this fa.c and we feel 
assured that every fair and right-thinking man iu tliis country, 
no matter how his ]>rivate interests may be atrected by our 
action, will re»^ogmze that was open to 
( The italh’s throughout are ours.) 

These extracts Iroiu the speeches of Lonl Dutrerin and 
Sir A. Colvin delivered in the course of the debate in the 
TiCgislative miic.il iu IhSd on the Income-tax Hill are some¬ 
what long, hut are necessary to show, in what spirit, for what 
reasons, and under what circumstiuices, the taxing legislation 
of that year was proposed and carried. Hy it additional revenue 
was no doubt raised, but the new tax imposed was not imposed 
ill a spirit of apology.’^ It was not a special contribution by 
the richer classes over and above tlieir share. The “ immunity^'' 
from taxjitiou of tlie “ upper and upper middle classes ’’ was (to- 
use the strong language uf »Sir A. via ) a ‘‘ iioturiuus ” fa,ct, 
a “ scandal,’^ a “ deep Idot on niir Indian Atlmiiustmtioii,’’ 
which it was only right and proper that Government 
should make an eiibrt to remove at the earliest opportunity. 
The jmblie burdens were most unfairly and imoipially distributed 
the richer few, who protited most by British admiiiistratiou, 
British justice, and Britisii peace, paid least, while the iioorcr 
millions, who profited least, ^laid most. This was certiiiiily 
an “ injustice ” and an “ anomaly’^ whioli liad to lie reiiressed, 
and the new taxation of LSb6 was planned, pro^iosed and carried 
a 3 a measure of partial “justice,’^ as II. E. the Viceroy said, 
and to rectify to a small extent the uueipial “ incidence of Indian 
taxation,as Sir A. Colvin forcibly put iU The taxation of 
188(5 brought under contribution only those who were bound to 
l)ear their due sliare of public burdeus, but who had till then, 
for one reason or another, been allowed to go comiiarativ^ly 
scot-free. It was one step and one only in the direction dC 
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rf'^orrecfcing the iiie({nulities 10 t!i€ exiHiiiig distribution of public 
t<txes, and redressing the bahiiicre ns between class and clnss, or 
mther between the ^Udasses’^ in the cities and the masses in 
the country^ in respect of their contributions to the piilJic Trea¬ 
sury. bJiit nowhere in the debate in the Viceregal Council or 
in the S 2 )eeehes of the Viceroy and the Finance Slinister, was it 
suggested that the new coiitribniion demanded from the u])per 
and upper-middle (dasses was in any sense or degree, adequate 
and siifhcient or 2 )roportionate to the burdens laid on the poorer 
-classes- Un' the contrary, it was plain that the new measure of 
taxation ( tliough it brought in the requisite funds into tlie trea¬ 
sury for the service of the year) did not go far enougli towanls 
an equitable re-adjustment of jmblic taxation. It left antoached 
the incomes of the Bengal Zamindars and the As>amtea-i)lanters. 
It was never claimed for tlie new Income-tax that it made the 
wcaltheir classes jiay as mtek as theij ought to do towards the 
expenses of Government. The unequal and anomalous distri¬ 
bution of ^aiblic burdens, whhdi Tx>rd Duiferiii condemaed iu 
the strongest terms in ls86, was thus only |)artially redressed 
an<l rectilied, as the fact remained that even after the taxation 
of 1886, the ‘hdasses j)aid less, and the “ masses more than 
their due share. 

Witli these facts and declarations before us, we must ask 
the llmiourable I\lr. Westland’s pardon ifwe resi>ectiully deolhie 
to concur in his vit‘W that, by the legislation of is.sfj, a “ reason¬ 
able contribution ” was levied from the wealthier classes, and 
tliat Government had no alternative but t(» tax the masses iu 
their turn. TJiis view, IhjsuIcs being opposed to the declarations 
of Goverinueii't, was inconsistent with facts, 

“ Equality of sacrifice,’’the very first condition of just and 
equitable fimince, was far from being establislied by the Income 
Tax of ISjnO. Under tliese cinaimstances, when a new burden 
liad to be imiioscd, it was ol^viously the duty of Government to 
seize the opportunity presented by the finaiuM'al necessities of the 
hour, to carry -on the work of rcctifyhig the uuoiualous distribu- 
tion of jmblic taxes, and to take a further and forward step with 
firmness aud courage, and to bring under as full contribution 
as the public requirements ncces>itato the classes who still did 
not pay their just quota towards the m 2 )])ort of the administra¬ 
tion, before turning to those who already 2 >aid more than they in 
Common fairncvse should be called on to pay. But Mr. Westland 
•affected to conveniently forget all these declarations of his 
•♦decessor and by a curious shuffling of the cards, he led the Vice- 
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roy to share with him his view. He based the vindication of the^ 
action of C^vernment in raising the salt-duties by the Notifica¬ 
tion of 10th January last on the broad ground of equity in the 
words, already quoted : “ The Government in the beginning of 
1880 appealed to the Legislature on the ground tiiat before 
resort was had to a tax which falls on the millions of the poorer 
classes, it was bound'first to obtain a reasonable contribution 
from the more wealthy. But that having been done, we are now 
obliged to go one step further, and adopt the measure from whicli 
we tlien were able to esciij^e.’^ 

The legislation of 18S«> no doubt exacted a “ contribution 
from the wealthier classes, but no one before Mr. Westland, as 
far as we are aware, ever claimed for that legislation that the- 
<!ontributiou so levied was either adequate or reasonable. The 
exemption of agricultural incomes in permanently settled pro¬ 
vinces from assessment to the income-tax was a feature of that 
legislation by which one important class of the “ more wealthy^' 
was notoriously exempted from the ‘‘ reasonable contribution.’^ 

In the face of this fact, we cannot admit the force or reasonable¬ 
ness of Mr, Westland’s plea for laying on the “ millions of the 
^Mjorer classes,” instead of on the “ more wealthy,” the fresh 
burden that Government under his advice resolved to impose to 
cneet the Burmah deficit. Taking our stand on the Government’s 
own declarations in 1886, we feel justified iu condemning the- 
course it has seen fit to take in enhuicing the salt-duties by its- 
Notification of lUth danuary last. 

But even granting for the sake of argument all that Mr. 
Westland claims for the legislation of 1886, and allowing that 
the bix then impo-^ed hal for its result a complete re-adjustment 
of national burdens on a most equitable basis as between the 
richer and the pooler clashes of the community, we are still un¬ 
able to bring oiir>elves to recognise the equity or morality of a 
policy whi(3}i, when a fresh burden has to be imposed, and when 
the choice lies between those who ‘ have or cau make for- 
themselves a margin ” and those who “ luwe no margin at all,” 
enhances the burdens of the helpless, poorer milliona to the 
exemption of the more wealthy. 

Tims, then, after all that Inxs been said and can be said, the. 
plain fact remains in its bare nakedness—that by its new policy 
Government has simply undone its declarations, has taken 
most serious steji towanls aggravating those inequalities and un¬ 
just anomalies in the distribution of public bunlens which, it sa-’ 
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strongly condemned, only two years ago, and which it was it» 
sacred duty in the Finance Department to seek to rectify. 

This fact alone appears to us to be a just and sufficient 
ground for addressing an earnest appeal to the Government of 
Lord Dufferin to reconsider their decision in the matter of tliis 
salt taxation ; and we base the appeal on the plea of justice, 
which, as his fjordship so eloquently declared in 1886, ‘‘ is au 
inhabibint neither of the East nor of the West/^ and on those 
noble maxims of financial equity on which Mr. Gladstone has 
always insisted in all his utterances on the question, namely, 
that public taxation should be equally and impartially distribut¬ 
ed, and should be so devised as not to press too heivvily on the 
springs of industry, or on the scanty resources of the poorer 
classes. 


But we have still stronger grounds to urge for the appeal, 
which wo so earnestly address to the Government of India, to 
re-considor its action in the matter of this salt Notification. 
The salt tax, as it exists and operates in the country, involves 
primtion and positive sujferintj to millions of our poor popula¬ 
tion, and suggests a question of extreme and terrible seriousness 
which trauHcends all considerations of finau(ual ethii‘-s or fiscal 
convenience. The tax is admittedly “ a tax on a prime neces¬ 
sary of life,” and fills with crushing pressure on the very 
classes on whom no such burden should ever fall and who are 
least able to bear it. In spite of all that was said by the ofiicial 
and nou-ofiicial members of the Suprera** Legislative (.‘ouncil at 
the Council meeting as to its falling with no ‘' appreciable 
pressure” or severity on the poorer classes, we declare our 
strongest conviction that the salt tax, in the form in which it 
exists with ns and in the way in which it works, is the worsf 
and the juost barbarous impost that lias been inflicted upon thi» 
country by the heartless de\ices of financial ingenuity, and is 
a darker and deeper blot than any on our present system of tax¬ 
ation. We cannot reconcile ourselves,-- BO strong is oiir con¬ 
viction on this point—Irom any considerations of financial 
necessity or fiscal convenience, to its being maintained as & 
permanent feature of tlie fiscal system of the country, and we: 
shall never be satisfied until it is completely removed, b\iiishecl 
and consigned to the limbo where all miserable, melancholy 
financial expedients must go one of these days. It “ en¬ 
croaches ” on what the late John Stuart Mill declared should 
xxnXx\xQ(\^ the incomes barelp sujjicientfor the healthful 
existence^^^ and has the effect of diminishing the consumption. 
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•amongst; hbe [)ouror classes, of an ai’ticle which is, as a neces¬ 
sary of life, in importance, next only to air and water. The 
i)olii*y, therefore, which led Governiucnt to tax heavily this im¬ 
portant article of healthy sabsistence, violates the lirst prin- 
-ciple"’ not only of Volitioal Economy, whioli is after all of 
seconilary importance, but jfestive ftiul humaniUjy and 

to the extent to wnioh the consumption is restric.te<l, brings down 
upon its authors, whoever they may be, a terrible load of re¬ 
sponsibility for the suffer)Yuj which is its result to thousands and 
thousands of the poor. It is surely no reply to the violation of 
principle to say that the hnaiicial necessities of the hour cannot 
he more conveniently met ])y any other means. It must prove 
cold comfort to the surtering millions to be told tliat it is loith 
ike grmtest relnrtnncv that Government lias had recourse to 
siicli a cruel and inhuman measure of taxation. 

It must he remembered further, that tiio administration of 
the salt revenue, based in fact, though not in name, on the 
principles which regulate the development of Ahkari Uevemie, 
•makes the article a strict Government monopoly. As such 
inonopoly, the production of salt is restricted iu a nuuiiier to 
keep up the supjdy scanty enough to just meet the demand. 
Salt was scarce enough and dear enough m all (tonscience before; 
hut who can doubt, that this enhanceinent of the salt duties by 
25 per cent will make it dearer and .•^carciu*, and will restrict 
consumption ? 

Put, here also, Mr, Westland is not afraid of joining Issue 
with his critics, and, iti anticipation of smdi critiidsm, hurls in 
liheir face another of his startling aiul reckless paradoxes framed 
tjo suit the coiiveuience and purposes of the uioment. 

In giving a forecast of the tiscal operation of this now tax¬ 
ing measure, he begins by (pioting statistics for tlie 10 yearsend¬ 
ing 1886-87, showing the consumption of salt ajid tlie duty paid 
•on it, andtlms (loncludes his remarks ;—“ It may he noted with 
Tpference to tlieso figures that, reckoning upon the avemges 
al)OVe shown, we may divide th(‘ whole into two j>ari<jds. Dur¬ 
ing the earlier of the^e which preceded the reduction of duties 
iu 1882, the rate of increase of consumption averaged annually 
2-2 per cent, while since the reduction of <iuty, the annual 
increase lias averaged to 2*7 per cent. The tigures sliow also 
that the extra duty of eight annas may he expected to bring iu 
4U1 extra revenue of lls. i,0'0,00,000 and considering the im- 
|irovemeiit in all means of comiuuuication and the generally 
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im])roved comUtion of the poople, ive wmj remonMu hop>' thit 
fkc harden of a diUtf of Us, 2~S wdl not now /mve an j/ effect in 
restricting the rate at which the conmmpfion. is increasing 

We may liope so too, with Mr. Westland. But facts Arc 
stronger than fiction, even the fiction god-fatheved by ari Indian 
Finance ]\Unister, and no self-coni^)lajsant optimism Ciin 
minimize their force or upset their logic. 'Phe hope ex}>resseil 
by Mr. Westland, that the ])resent enhancement fd* the salt 
duty from Rs. 2 to Rs. !3-8 will have no restrictive effect on the 
rate of consumption, is a delusive hope, and the statistical 
forecast of the openition of tlie now measure, on which it is 
made to rest, is misleading in the extreme. Mr. Westland’s 
view appears to be that, taking the two periods before and after 
the late reduction ofduty camctl out in IS8w by Lord Ripou’s 
< Ioveriiment, the annual rates of iucrease of consumption, as 
tliey average over a nnmher of years, do not show any large or 
important differences on either side. During tlie earlier of these 
two periods during which the duty ranged from Its. if to Its. ‘^-8, 
the rate of annua) increase in tlie consumption of salt aver- 
ngeil annually ])er cent, while since the measure of 
it )ms not increased in any perceptible pro];>ortioii by reason of the 
relief given by the reduction of the duty. The iucrease has been 
only *.*) per cent or 5 per thousand on the averaged rate of the 
earlier period,—an iucrease more than siilliciently accounted for 
by increased fa<tilities of (jommunicatiou and by the growing im- 
2 )rovemeiit in the condition of the i)eo 2 >le. It is, therefore, 
evident that ]\[ajor Baring’s salt-duty reduction, while it luis 
entailed a conshierahle loss of revenue on tlie treasury, has 
failed to give any commonsumte relief to tlie salt-consuming 
2 > 02 )ulation. On the whole, the consiimjition of tlie country has 
a normal level and a normal rate of increase, which are but 
little alfecied by salt taxation, and if tiiis has been the ex- 
2)erience of tlie last 18 years, ceteris paribus the iireseiit en- 
hanc.oment of the salt duties can have no effect one way or an- 
otlier on that coiisiimtitiou, and will bring a secure additional 
xevenue of Rs.l,()0,0U,0(Mj into the treasury. 

Such is, we understand it, Mr. Westland's argument. By 
way of BU]>plementing it, we may quote the following from a 
Statement exhibiting the Moral and IMaterial Progress and 
Condition of India during the Year ISSo-Sfi ” (p 389):— 
Eighteen years previously in l86(‘i-0y, the first year for which 
the returns are given in their present form, the quantity of salt 
excise ! amounted to 786,359 maunds. The quantity which 
22 
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entered into consumption, therefore, increased in the period by* 
37*3 per cent being at an average rate of a little over 2 per 
cent yearly. The population may be taken as increasing at the* 
rate of about one per cent yearly, so that the consumption of 
salt increases but slowly at the rate of about one per cent per 
year.’^ Now as a set-off agninst these authorities, we shall appeal’ 
to the authority of Sir A. Colvin, who in his speech on the In¬ 
come Tax Bill of 1886 observed:—“ VVe might have replaced, in 
part or in whole, the reduction of the duty on salt which waa 
made by the preceding Governmeat; but to have done this 
would, in the first place, have been to increase the burdens 
of the poorest classes of the community. would hate checked* 
the consumption of salt which has risen from 24^ 489^ 000 maunds 
in the period from 1st March 1881 to Januai^j 31st 1882 to 
27y792fW0 maunds from 1st March 1884 to 31st January^ 
1886 Authority can thus be met by counter authority. The- 
questiou, however, must be settled otherwise than by a mere 
appeal to the testimony of two Finance Ministers. We must 
appeal to past experience and the recorded declarations of Gov¬ 
ernment. As far as we are aware, no one h?is, before Mr. West* 
land, even contested the tendency of such enliancement to restricj; 
consumption. For years together both tlie Bombay and Madras 
Governments strenuously resisted the proposals of the Govern¬ 
ment of India for the onliaucemont of those duties in their pro¬ 
vinces on this very ground. On this very groun<l again, the* 
equalization of the salt duties was justified and carried out in< 
1878. More-over it was on this very ground that Major Baring 
rested the defence of the reduction carried out in fjord Ripon’s 
time. We have space here only for a few (piotations. To begin, 
jn 1808 March 14, Mr, Massey, in Ijis financial statement, said, 
** we have been assureil by the Governments of Madras and 
Bombay that the tendency of increased salt duties would be to 
diminish consumption.’’ Sir T. Pyeroft, speaking for Madras, 
said in his evidence before the Parliamentary Finance Committee, 
witli the view of equalizing the duty in the two Presidencies 
of Bengal and Madras, the Government of India made several 
proposals to increase the duty on Miulras salt, but these pro-. 
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posals ha 76 always met with strong opjx>sitioa from the Govern¬ 
ment of Madras ( Vide the Hon’ble H. B. Ranado^s Revenue 
Manual P. 164). Mr. Pedder, speaking as a witness for 
Bombay before the same Parliamentary Committee, stated that 
“ the salt duty in Bombay might be raised to Rs. 2, but that 
if raised beyond that limit, it would eheck consumption.*^ 
Sir J. Strachey, speaking as the Finance Minister of Ix>rd 
Lytton*8 Government in 1877, observeil in his financial stjite- 
ment, “ a comparison between the average consumption of salt 
per head in different parts of India proves incontestibly that 
where salt is cheap and abundant, the consumption is much 
larger than where it is dear and when the supply is restricted,’* 
and “ there can be no doubt that, in the interests of revenue,, 
the best system would be that under which we should levy 
throughout India a low rate of duty on unrestricted consump¬ 
tion.** Major Baring made a still more emphatic declaration in 
1882-82, as to tlje effects of euloanced salt duties and in his 
Financial Statement for 1882-84, after describing in detail the 
results of his salt reforms of the year 2 }rovioas, he observed 
there could be no doubt a very considerable portion of this 
increase (i. e. “no less than 160,200 maunds**) was “ dm to the 
reduction in the duty, Sir A. Colvin in his Financial State¬ 
ment for 1884-85, after noting a satisfactory increase of reveiuio 
owing to increased (;ousami>tion consequent on the reduction of 
duty, remarked that “ it may be fairly assumed in presence of 
BO constant ami largo an increase tliat the consumption of salt 
will yield a progressively increasing revenue for some time to 
come”, and he held out the hope that ‘‘should a 
reduction of duty be hereafter made, it may be met as i)roniptly 
and satisfactorily by a corresponding expansion in the demand,^^ 
In his last year’s Financial Statement Sir A. Colvin wrote 
thus :—“ The check in the consumption of salt which was 
pointed out in the Financial Statement last year has proved to- 
be, as was at the time surmised, temporary, Tlic total increase 
in the period of 4 years from the year 1882, when the salt duty 
was lowered, has been for the 11 months from Ist March to 3Ut 
January from 26,101,000 in 1882-82 to 28,772,000 maunds im 
1886-87, that is, an increase of 2,671,000 maiiuds,** 
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It is needless to multiply qnohiHons, but it may be observed 
that tbo winde fiscal policy in councctiou with the salt duties in 
its later developments has proceeded oii the assum[>tiou tliat a 
reduetiou in the rates tends invariably to bring aljout a large 
and steadily progressive expansion in the consumption^ aind this 
assumption of successive financiers has been more than verified 
by the actual results achieved during tlic last 20 years. Mr, 
Westland’s anticipation, therefore, that enhancement of duty by 
25 p. c, will not interfere with the normal progressive increase 
of consumption, wluch in his opinion goes on independently of 
rates of duty impostMl, not only rnn& c(Mmter to the opinions of 
all authorities on the tjubject, but is inconsistent also with the 
irresistible testimony of actual facts. 

But we are pre]iare<l to go further and meet Mr. Westland 
on his own cdioseu ground of figured results. He is probably no 
respecter of authority, and would only accept the guidance of 
hard reason and logic as shown by dry progrebs. In his speech 
he gives us figures for ^^ears only from IS71-72, but wc have 
available statistics for 19 years beginning with l808-f)9. We 
choose that year as our point of de 2 )artiire, as it furnishes a con¬ 
venient stand-jpoint from whicli to ja<lge of the results of the 
fiscal policy of reducing the salt duties since it received its first 
“develoinnont at tlie hands of Lord Mayo’s Government. Before 
we proceed to give these figures and the comdusions they sug¬ 
gest to our mind, we iiave two observjitions to make on the 
statistical basis of Mr. Westland's arguments. ( 1 ) In the first 
place, this basis is sax)plied by average rates of annual increase 
struck on tlie totiils of coiiMimption extending over a 2 >eriod of 
years. The latter totals of consumption, liowever, represent 
only the nei results reached year after year, being affected by 
the varied action of a variety of causes. Some of these causes 
counteract the operation of others, and when any two of them 
‘neutralize each other, the sum total of the action is tul and is 
lost in the total result. When we have to trace the effects of 
any one of these causes, it is absolutely unsafe and illogical to 
..base our argument on the net resultant of all the numerous 
^causes put together and as summed up in the final figured 
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results. Rate of duty^ cost of transport^ extent of supply in re¬ 
lation to demaiid, increase of population, negotiations with 
Native States —thes(3 and several minor causes enter into tlii» 
problem of salt consumption, aiid their operation is not always 
uniform or in mutual accord. For instance, tlie effects of 
enhanced duties may ])e counteracted by the increased facilities 
of i*.ommunication ( V^ide Lord Lyttou’s sjx^ech on the salt iucmne 
of 1878-70 ); so also the operation of a reduction of duties may 
be entirely nullitied by a failure or delicicucy of supply, as in 
North India in 1^84-85, or in Bon^^al iu the hist 5 years. The 
rate of salt duty has no doubt a very important etfec,t on the • 
total consumption, but it is not the sole can<e which determines 
tlie final result, and its operation has to he jud,e:ed iii relation to 
otlier (janses simultaneously at work. ) Secondly, Mi. 
Westlaiars argmueut seems to make no allowance for differ¬ 
ences iu the food and regimen of the people of tlie different pro¬ 
vinces of the Empire, which dilfereuces are enormous as to 
vitiate the reasoning founded on the total for tlie country as a 
whole, independently of local variations. 

Witli these remarks we give below a table showing the 
state of salt consumption during the last 10 years in Bengal, 
Northern India, l\ladras and Bombay, the ligiires being taken 
from “ Statistical Tables for British India, for the first 

14 years and from Sir A. Colvin’s liiiancial statement of lust 
year for the remaining 5, and we also sui>plement the table by 
lirief explanatory remarks on each of those Provinces. Siadh and 
Burmali are left out, as we have not Mitlicieut information with 
regard to those parts of the Empire. 
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Exi’lanatorv Heimarks on the Foregoing Table* 

:—The first tliree years (186<S-60 to 1870-71) sho\r 
an increase of 744,000 maands. The (•,au?ie is iiiikiiowii. 

The next six years ( J 871-72 to 1870-77 ) exhibit a not 
increase of 70,000 manthLs wlih'.h, looking? to the period and to 
the vast population of tlie Province, is simply iioniinah As¬ 
suming the annual iQcrea*<e of population on a total of, say, 65 
millions at one per (*ent to be about 650,000, and taking lo lbs. 
of salt as avonxgo consumx>tion i>er head, we shouhl luivo ex¬ 
pected on this ac.conut alone nearly 80,t)00 maunds per year 
which in six years vvould have reacdied a total of 480,0r)i) 
maunds. The rate of duty remained the same, namely Os. Od., 
and the supply, as far as ascertainable, did not fail, as Madras 

salt was available in any (piantity at the same price as the 

imported salt, 'flic stationary consumption during this p(‘ri(xl 
c,an be accounted for only on one su[)iM)sition, namely, that the 
rate of duty in lorre was too high to allow the pe(>[)le to keep 
u]> their consumption even at the level of the first year of tlie 
period, considering increase of numbers. Mr, Westland’s normal 
rate of jirogressive increase does not ai)}>ear liere. 

Tlie periol of the following 5 years begins well. In 1877, 
the duty was nnluccd from Jis. 3-4 to Us. 3 in the Lower 

Provinces and in the Upper from lls. 3 to Us. 2-l2. Shortly 

after, a further reduction was made of two annas in Ijower and of 
4 annas ill the lTp])ftr Provinces. The etfect of reduction of 
duties vras immediately apparent in t,he increased cousumptiou 
of tlie year which rose from sl,72,(M)0 to 85,72,600, an in¬ 
crease of 400,001) maunds wliich nearly brought up tlie consnmiJ- 
tion to the level of increase of iKipulation. In tlie ni‘xt 4 years 
of tlie perio<l, the increase wu^ from 85,72,000 to 03,21,000, 
i, (?., 740,000 maunds. Allowing for increase of population at 
86,000 maunds per year ami deducting on that account 344,000 
maunds, we have a net increase of 405,000 which represents an 
eximnsion of consumption, consequent on reduction of duty 
levied on salt. 

The next period of 5 years, for which figures are for 11 
months only, has a net increase of 651,000 maunds only; the 
2 )eriod opens with a further reduction of duty from 6s. 8d. to 4s 
which afforded greafey relief than in the previous period, and 
yet, the increase, ajlowing for increased populatun, is about 
207,COO —{\ meagre progress of consumption, much too below 
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the level of the jircvious years. The following are the figures on 
this point tnken from the Administration of tlie Lower Provinces* 
of Bengal for 18(Sl-8‘^ to 1885-86. 


Year. 

(i ' i. T . Locally- ma- 

baltimportcd.; „„{actured. 

Consumption. 

1881.8a 

<(0,04,000 j 4,70,000 

01,61.000 

lH82.8:i 

84.40,000 ' 2 88,000 

y5,4e,ooo 

1883-84 

64,o:!jo00 1 0,88,000 

04,C4,0()0 

1884-85 

06.24.000 i 4 20,000 

1,04,00,000 

1885-8G 

8'J,.54,000 1 4.47,000 

( 

00,12,000 


“It will be seen from the above,’’ says the Report, “ that 
the immediate result of tlie reduction of duty was a decrease 
both in importation and in local mannfaidure, while the (]uantit 7 
passed into consumption showed a small increase of 4 per cent/^ 
In the following year ( 1883-84 ) tliere was a rise in imports, as* 
well as in locuil inannfacturc, but the rise was duo to “ slow- 
trade and low freights in the one case, ami to fivourable wea- 
tlier in the other. An attempt was made in 18S3-84 to establish- 
a trade in Sardinian wilt from the‘IVlcditerranean jmrts, but it 
was abaiidoJicd in the following yeir ( ]»tige 88 ). I\lr. O’Conor 
in his review of the trade of India for 1882-83 remarks thus on 

this point: “ The reduction of diitv.did not have 

the etiect of giving any imxictus to the import trade during the 
year, for the ipiantity imported, far from increasing, decreased 
by more than 5i i)(3r cent. Salt like coal is an article the 
imports of which (lepeud to a great extent on the condition of 
the freight market, ships only taking salt in default of other 
cargo olieriugand as being only a degree better than coming out 
in ballast.” (page 39), Again in his review of trade for 1886-87 
Mr. O’Cbnor thus further explains the j>oint—“ When there is 
an active export trade from India ns there ivns hist year, there 
is always a large import ol* i^oal and salt, these articles being^ 
brought in place of sand, stone, or water ballast by ships com¬ 
ing to India for cargo than to Europe. The only noticeable 
feature of the year was an import of 2,325 tons from Aden where- 
an Italian company has comraenccii extensive salt works under 
agreement with Government.” 

Tjocal manufacture has nearly died out, being now oiiljr 
4 p. c. of what is consumed in the Provinces,—a result which ia 
due to the “vigorous” working of the Government salt 
23 
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monopoly. l^Iadras salt, which formerly under a lighter duty 
8iiX>nlied the wants of the Province a good deal, is not allowed a 
ditferential drawbacik of duty on entering its markets, for which 
reason this source of sup^dy to Bengal is now almost closed. 
The Province thus has to de])cn(l iilinost solely on foreign 
supplies^ hut these foreign sui)jdies have not shown any ten¬ 
dency, salt coming out as hallast and not as an article of 
commerce, to adjust themselves to the demand. The imiiorts 
show variations, indejjcndeiit of the requirements of the mar¬ 
kets, as marginally noted. Thus, the supply goes its own way, 

and the demand for it has to adjust 
itself to that siipplg; or in other words, 
tJie people are not allowed to grow 
tills salt ; the other Provinces can not 
supply them with the necessary quan¬ 
tity on account of “ equalisation of 
duties the foreign supjdies depend 
on had trade and low freight; so that 
even if they can afford to buy more salt 
and want it, they must go without it 
for the plain reason that no supply 
comes from any source, laud or sea. 

The meagre increase, therefore, 
during the period of 5 years from 
1882-83 to 1886-87, we attribute to 
short supplies being incommensurate 

with the growing demand, for which Government alone is 
^nswerable. One day, Aden may develop into a flourishing 
•de;pot of sniiply under the fostering care of Government, but as 
it IS, the 6y millions of Bengal have to go without sufficient salt 
though they are able and willing to pay for it even at the 
present mto of duty—a fact which shows how fiscal relief iu the 
shape of reduction of duty may be neutralised bv perverse and 
blind severity of fiscal administration, and which also marks the 
of the whole procedure. Local industry stamped out, 
i^heshire supplies inadequate to the growing demand, Bengal 
has now to look up to Aden, and to Heaven, for an adeg^e 
supply of the prime vecessary 0 / Life 111 Can blind, uuteel- 
ing, autocratic perversity go further ? 



A'orlhern J-^ia : The first three years of th's period show 
tSfto ftote of consumption, the increase in 

W9-w0 being balanced by a corresponding decrease in tha 
following year. In 187I-7a, we have to record a violent and 
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•painful chango. TJie rate of duty, eontiiwiug unchanged ( 6s ), 
there was a fall in consumption from 5,100,000 to 4,251,000, 
a decrease of 849,000 niauuds in one year. It was due to a 
rise in price and a diminished supply consequent on the 
•establishment of the British system of salt manufacture and 
administration at Sambhar Lake, the lease of works at which 
had been obtained from the the states of day poor and Jodhapoor 
in the year previous, 18T0. In 18T2-73, there was a i)artial 
recovery, the consiimption rising to 4,511,001) maunds ; and 
then from that year to 1877-78 for a period of full G years, 
there was absolutely no advance worth noting. The state of 
things was even worse here than during the corresponding 
period in Bengal, the consuraption continued perfectly 
stationary with even occasional decreases. The level established 
in 1872-73 was the le^ el determined by the new condition of 
^things established, which was below that of lSGO-70 by full 
808,000 maunds ; and even this low level during the next 5 
years showed absolutely no sign of a rise, increase of population, 
improvement in means of communication &c,, all notwithstand¬ 
ing ; and the causes were—(1 ) high prices, and (2 ) short 
supplies. There was no change in the rate of duty. The rise 
in price was due to the introduction of a new system of manu¬ 
facture under State supervision—the cost of manulacture alone 
having increastd over two-l‘old. On the point of short supplies 
we Deed only refer to the main feature of the British salt ad¬ 
ministration. As essential to the maintenance of a monopoly, 
a vigorous control of local manufacture had to be secured 
involving the suppression of minor salt “works,” isolated and 
out of the way and diflicult to supervise, and the concentration, 
for effective control, of working areas. The variation of weather 
as iufluoucing produclion not being considered and provided for, 
and Nature thus defied, the s«i>ply of salt from Government 
salt works often failed and was never equal to the demand 
daring tlie period, tiie iraiiortation from outside owing to difficul¬ 
ties of transport not making up for the deficiency, the people 
bad to suffer the hardships of wh it Sir J. Strachey called in 
1877 a “ salt famine.” His remarks may be quoted here,— 
“ The great object at which the Government ought to aim is to 
give to the people throughout India the means of obtaining, 
with the least pos^siblo inconvenience and at the cheapest rate 
cousUtent witli financial necessities, a supply of salt, tho* 
quantity of which shall be limited only by the capacity of the 
people for consumption. Although ranch has been done daring 
the last 6 or 7 years towards this object, we are still far from 
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its attainment. I bavo a A^cry strong belief that' 

•more than- a hundred millions of 'people fail to obtain a full 
supply of salt- Therefore it was that I have some times assert¬ 
ed that tliero was a salt famine in Northern India, meaning 
thereby not only that salt was dear^ but that sufficient salt 
could not be provided (Financial Statement for 1877-78,) 
Thus then, during this period of <• years from l87li-73 to 
1877-78, high duties and low supplies combined to keep down, 
below the level of 1801^-70 hy fnll 80^,000 maands, the con¬ 
sumption of a luindred millions of people. The high rate of 
duty accounts for the high ])rieos ruling <luriug the i)eriod, and 
the Government monopoly for the shortness of supplies-. 

We next come to 1878-70 when the duty was lowered to 
5^. The effect of the relief was apparent that very year, the 
consam})tioii rising from 4,503,000 to 5,418,000, i- e. by 
885,000 and thus re-attaining the level of 18G0-7O, the year 
previous to the leasing over of the Hainbhar Lake works by the 
British Government. Tlie relief was general and influenced 
consumption daring the next 4 years, so that from 1878-70 to 
1881-8::^, the increase was from 4,503,n00 to 0,vS3'j,000 maunds, 
or 2,J373,000, a rise of full 50 p. c. in five years or 10 p. c. per 
annum in consoqueuco of ( 1 ) the lowering of the duty^ resulting 
m reduced pric^es, and ( 2 ) increased facilities of communica¬ 
tion^ resulting in the cheapening of transport and in the jurther 
reduction of pri(‘,es. The improvement in consumption may be 
divided half and half between the two (uiuscs thus co-working 
to the same eu<l, and demonstrates, in opposition to Mr. 
Westland^s theory of a normal progressive increase, the truth 
of a jdaiu law of Tolitical Economy that the (;lieapcr the article, 
the greater is its anisumption. 

Lastly, we reacli the latest period of 5 years from 1882*83. 
to 188G-87, the figures available for comparison being for II 
months only. We begin with a further step taken in 1882-83 
towards the cheapening of salt by reduction of the duty from 
5.^. to In the first year, the figures show a decrease of 1*07 

L c. wnich is only appjirent and ia thus explained by Major 
ring in his Financial Statement lor l88o-84.—“ This is mmn- 
Jy Sambluir Lake salt which supplies Northern India.. The 
territorial area here-to-fore supplied from this source has been 

much restricted.Bombay salt from the West and- 

Cheshire salt from the East have both pushed their way into the 
teryitory bere-to-lbre supplied many from the Sambhar Ijake- 
Under these circumstances the fact that there has been only m. 
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' jjecrease of 1*07 p.'c. on the salt sold by the Indian Custom De- 
})<artment shows that the people witliin the more limited area, 
now supplied by that Department, liave increased their con¬ 
sumption.” The next near 18S3-84 shows a rise in consumption 
of 347,000 over the previous year, which, in view of the above 
explanation of Major Baring', is a most satisfactory rise of over 
.5 p. c. mainly due to tlie reduction of the duty. The year 
following cxliihits a small increase of 1^3,000 maunds, i, e, 
2 p, c., and the year next to tliat brings ns face to face with ‘ a 
frightful fall of 15.85,000 or 25 p. c. “The falling off in 
1885-86 in Northern India,” we read in the Material and Moral 
Condition of India lleport 1885-<S6, page 30, “ was owing to 
unfavourable weather at the Saml)liar Lake during the manu¬ 
facturing season.” Sir A. Colvin explained it thus :—“ This 
decrease is due to the same cause, the raising of the price 
of salt at Sambbar Dike from annas to <S annas in order to 
prevent exhaustion of the stock in hand. The steck in hand was 
very low owing to an unfavourable season for manufacture in 
•1884-85.” There wore large imports from Bomlwiy, but they 
too were inadecpiate.; and we read in the Bombay Administra¬ 
tion Report for 1886-87 at jMtge 162 :—“ The abnormal sales 
■ of Baragra salt, consequent on the partial failure of the 
Sambhar Dike su]>ply in Northern India, had so far depleted 
stocks that at the beginning of the year the total balance on 
baud did not amonnt to more tDin some 17 laklis of maunds,” 
. and further “ the temporary increased demand, however, for 
Baragm salt for the N. W. Provinces, Punjab and Unde con¬ 
tinued more or less throughout the year, and tlie stocks at 
Kharagboda would have been completely exhausted belbre the 
.monsoon was over, /lad not issue^i/or a time been cov/ned to the 
VrenidencAj proper y (lieshire salt imports were unfortunately 
lower than usual in that year by 363,088 tons. Thus, then, in 
^ spite of tlie reduction of the duty carried out in 1882-83, here 
'Was an awful fall of full 25 p. c., almost marking the year as 
a year of mltfamine^ owing to no other cause than a failure of 
supply, Bomlxiy had no adequate sux)plies to send, Cheshire 
imports were worse than usual, Sambhar Lake lamentably 
.failed, the result being that 100 millions of peo^de had to 
submit to the privatiou iiud suffering consequent on an in¬ 
sufficient siixqdy of a j^rime necessary of life, for which the 
Government system of monopoly, concentration of manufacture, 
equalisation of duties <fec., was solely responsible. The last 
year of the period under review exhibits, however, a most 
.^ratifying recovery, the rise being fully upto the level of 1883. 
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Madras The whole period, here, from 1808-69 fco 1881- 
82 is marked by general increases of duty carried out in the* 
teeth of the strongest remonstrances of the Local Government. 
The duty was at the start 2s. 4Jd., was increased in 1870-71 to» 
48., in 1874-75 to 4s. 4^d, and to 5s. in 1877-78, the very year 
of famine, all increases being etfected in the sacred name of the* 

“ ecpialisation of salt duties reform. A glance at the figures' 
suffices to show how the consumption has generally fallen with, 
occasional variations from (),()03,0()0 to 6,207,000 during this 
period of dreary 14 years. The fall-olf amounted to 486,000’ 
maunds or about 34,000 a year to whhdi may be added a further 
fall of 40,000 maunds for annual increase of population, the 
total rising to 74,000 a year or 1,036,000 maunds in thesoc 
14 years 1 In a provirnto with great natural advantages for the 
manufacture of the article such a fall-ofr in the people’s con¬ 
sumption, continued over a long series of 14 years, is something 
appalling. The supply does not fail and need not fail. The 
people have plenty of it at their door and have no fear of a salU 
famine ever ensuing. The full effect of enhanced duties, there¬ 
fore, is here apparent. There is no failure of supply, but the 
people cannot buy as much salt as they want because of the- 
high duty; and Mr. Westland’s ingenuity must be sorely ex¬ 
ercised to explain away so awkward a fact. It is impossible for 
us to realize the terrible significance of such a long period of 
14 years, rolling by witli a positive reduction in the people’s 
consumption of .such a prime neoe'^sary of life to the enormous- 
amount of 1,036,000 maunds. We can only say the bufferiugs 
of “ the silent struggling massesmust have been severe 
during the period, and for these sufferings Government bears 
the sole and direct rosponsihility, having chosen to follow a 
wrong, “ criminal ” policy of levying ‘‘high duties on a re¬ 
stricted consumption.” 

The year 1882-S3 dawned tipon the Presidoncy as a happy 
new year. The high duties which had been the cause of so 
mu(jh untold, unrecorded suffering amougst the poorer classes* 
were swept away under the liipon regime, and tlie effect was- 
electric. In the very first year, tlie consumption rose at a 
bound by SO 1,000 maunds /. e, 13 p. c; over that of the pre¬ 
vious year, and in the next 4 years^ the increase was fairly 
maintained. The net increase in the 5- years was 14,93,000* 
maunds or 25 p. c. nearly—a phenomenon analogous to that 
which occurred iu the period of 5 years from 1878-79 to 188l-8li. 
in Northern India when a similar relief was given there. 
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Here we see, how the reductions of duty operate in respect 
of artificially rebtrictcd consumption of an important article of 
life. As long as the article is dearer thin tbe people can afford! 
to pay for, the consumption must go down, and under freer 
conditions it rapidly advances. 

Here then also, l^lr. Westland’s theory of a normal pro¬ 
gressive increase finds no support whatever. 

Bombay :—The figures for t/ie first 14 years no doubt lend 
some support to Mr. VVestlaud’a theory of a progressive normal 
increase of corjsurax>tioii; for in sjnte of gradual enhancement of 
duties wo kept ou, during the whole period, eating more and 
more salt. But here, Sir John Strachey’s exidanatioo of this 
phenomenon seems to us to be most in agreement with facta and 
experience. “ The fact appears to be,” he says ( Vide his* 
Finance and P. W. of India page 233 ), “ that when in conge- 
<[uence of the abundance of sni)ply and lowness of price,, the 
people of a country Jiave become accustomed to consume a consi¬ 
derable quantity of salt per head, a small increase in tlie cost of 
salt will have a very slight effect in altering their htibitt and 
diminishing the quantity wliich they consume, and will interfere 
little with the growth of consumption following increased popu¬ 
lation and extended cheap Railway transport.” Thus we are 
able, unlike our nuforturuite brethren of Madras, to tide over 
the period of a rc'^trictivc taxation with the inertim of habit 

A brighter day of relief came with tbe Uipon regime. The 
duty was lowered to 4s., as iii tlie other xirovinces of India, and 
our couoimption with fiu(;tu:itions luis increased in the 5 years 
from 4,()2o,000 to o,87«'>J)U0 e. c. 1 , 183,000 op about 23 c., 

Mr. Westland’s theory of a normal rate of 2 p. c. notwith¬ 
standing. 

Here, we close this brief review of the results of the salt, 
policy during the last 19 years. We have gone into the whole- 
question at such detailed length with a view to siip^dy an un¬ 
answerable refutation, ou the silent, incontestable testimony of 
facts and figures, to l\Ir. Westland’s theory of a “normal level 
of consumption, and a “normal rate of xirogressive increase’’ iu 
it at, .say, 2*2 p. c. per annum, iiniutliienoed by variations in tho' 
mtes of duty levied. This theory has already passed into vl 
“ pious” dogma of the Salt Administration, fgr it is on this, 
theory that Mr. Westland founds his forecast of the operation of 
the present measure of the salt duty enhancement. The figures, 
we have put together above in the table, however, disclose tha 
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•*6xidt.ence of no such “normal level of consumption’^ or of 
“ normal rate of increase ”—]x>tli of which seem to have been 
evolved by the Salt Department out of its inner consciousness 
elono. These figures only go to estaldish the simple truth of a 
«iin]>lo economic principle, which Mr. Westland, in his eager¬ 
ness to defend a bad piece of taxation, seeks in vain to over- 
‘throw, and which, in the words of Sir tl. Strachey, is no other 
than that “ where salt /s cheap anrh abundanty the consumption 
is much larger than lohere it is dear and where the supply is 
restricted.''* They prove, in opposition to Mr. Westland’s 
theory of “ normal (consumption ” and its increase, independent 
’of duties raised, that changes in the rates of duty on the side of 
reduction nr enhsim^ement unless when their action is counter¬ 
acted by-other causes such as variations in supply or in cost of 
‘transimt &c., are invariably followed by changes in consump- 
'tion, increases MUnving reductions of duty, and decreases 
.following enliaiicemont of duty. 

Mr. Westland’s anticipation, therefore, tliat the present 
enhahcerfient of the salt tluties will have no restrictive edect on 
consumption, appear-'i to us, in the absence of (joimterat^iing 
causes, to be o]>posed to the irrefragable evidence of recorded 
facts and figures—recorded in the very Department of Finance 
aJid C/Ommerce over wliicdi he now iirosides. No one would 
more rejoice than ourselves to see it realized ; hut the results of 
•past experience, as summarised in our foregoing review, decisi¬ 
vely point to little short of moral certainty that this enliancc- 
TOent of the salt duty will < heck consumption and result before 
long ill a considerable diminution of it, and that Sir A. Colvin’s 
•prediction as to the probable effect of such a measure made in 
1886 ( vide his speech on the Income Tax Rill ) will be fufilled. 
Oircunistance^, no doubt, may be conceived, in which the 
results of such a measure would not be so bad, and its general 
operation not so disastrous, [f, for instance, unrestricted produc- 
i:ion, yiehliug an unlimited supply and at the lowest cost, rapid 
improvement of coiniTiiiiiications, connecting sour(‘,es of supply 
with areas of consumption, »;heapeiiiug the price of the commo¬ 
dity to the (onsumer, steady, advancing improvement'in the 
condition of the poorer classes, so as to leave them a larger and 
lar^ ^er margin of income for their necessary exxienditure,—if 
such and other conditions existed witli us, we can understand 
bow tlie action of such an enhanceineiit of duty on a necessary 
■of life would not be mucli telt, and, even if felt, would result in 
no positive suffering. But none of these conditions at present 
<oxifct; the prcKiuction is a strict Government monoxioly, and our 
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iswpply is necessarily restricted, cost of manufacture is always 
high varying from 6 to 8 annas ptr iiinund of salt, while under 
private management it docs not exceed 3 annas, railway an<l 
road construction with our i)Oor resources must be slow, but 
above all, tlu3 (onditiou of the masses iu the country, in s^nte of 
official do(3trines to the contrary, is going from bad to worse 
owing to a variety of causes, not the least of wliich is the heavy 
taxation of the State maintained for meeting the unproductive 
expenditure at so liigii a level as 4 or 5 millions a year which 
greatly iuterleres with the growth of the wage fund and the rise 
of wages. Under these (dreurnstances, we sec no counteracting 
cause to minimi'-c the effect oi* this cnhancemont of salt duties, 
and we greatly fear that a <limimition of consumption will fol¬ 
low its enforcement as a necessary cr>nscqiience. It is this 
moral certainty of such a result following that supplies us with 
our secoml ground for the ap 2 >eal we submit to (Tovernmeut to 
revise its action iu the matter. 

FinaiKiially siieakiug, we have endeavoured to show, that 
th^ salt duty euhancemout means an inequitable addition to the 
burdens of the jtourer classes wbih; the richer escajie, and tends 
'to aggmvate the ine(|ualitics in the distribution of public fixa¬ 
tion as between the two, which, as ]\Ir. Uladstonc insists, is the 
first duty of Goverumeiifc in the Department of Finance to recti¬ 
fy and to remove. But the certainty of the results in resijecfc 
.of the e.onsuiuption of this necessary of life which must follow 
,such an addition so inequitable in itself, raises the ques¬ 
tion from the level of Financial equity to that of Politicnil justice 
and humanity, and invests it with a practical seriousness 
s which no statesman and no financier, who understands his duty, 
. can alford to ignore. A diminished consumption of a jirime 
necessary of life, such as salt is, must mean positive 2 )rivatiou 
•and jK)sitive iiardship of the severest kind to hundreds of thoii- 
.i^mdsuf our poorer householders. Besides this, the medical 
faculty is <;oming to the comdasion that a diminished 
rtUpply of this ue<u3s.sary of life is in jurious to healthful exis¬ 
tence, and leads, among other causes, to several loath- 
,some forms of disea,sc j and comj^etent observers already 
tbelieve that some of these loathsome diseases are on the 
increase in India, jirobably owing to this circumstance. We 
will not exaggerate this point, but if there be any such certain 
connection, as is believed to exist, between the growth of these 
•diseases and a diminished consumption of salt, which the ex- 
jierience of the last 19 years only too plainly shows to be the 
4 fimriable accompaniment q/'a high raitge of salt dtitiea^ th^ 
24 
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present eiilumcemenfc cannot be sufHciciitly condemned, as if 
must involve jWMtire sufferimj to the poorer millions, besides' 
privation nncl hardship. It is surely repugnant to all ideas of' 
justice and political ethics thtit any action of the State, taken on 
whatever grounds, should tend to sucli a result. It is simply 
inconsistent with the pnr|X)sewS and objects for which Govern¬ 
ment at all exists and works, that it should inflict any such, 
suftering on the subjects under its care, even under the strongest 
plea of necessity. Wljat then, are we to say of a mere fiscal.! 
measure of taxation, adopted by Government with its eyes open., 
to the conse^piences, under no higher plea than that of financial. 
difficulties, that directly tends to impose such a suftering on 
the already suffering uiillionH of thivs country ? It is this aspect 
of the question that we desire most to press on the mind of the 
Government of India. Even those, who consistently advocate - 
and support this salt taxation in India, do so on one condition 
and one condition only, tliat siudi taxation should never^ go - 
beyond the limit, at "which it tends to Check consumption. 
Even the Duke of ArgylPs Despatch of 1869 makes this im¬ 
portant reservation. The [u’esent enhancement of the salt du-^- 
ties, in spite of all that Mr. Westland says as to its being 
l)^rfectly innocuous, goes beyond that limit arid is certain to-^ 
restrict consumptiou, and cannot be defended on any imaginary 
theory of a normal consumption and a normal rate of increase 
invented by Salt Department tor its own convenience. Further,, 
if such enhancement of salt taxation connotes privation, hard¬ 
ship and suffering to the poort^r classes, let us for a moment* 
consider wluxt, to use a logical term, it denotes. The question 
of decrease and increase of consumption concerns only the lower- 
and poorer classes of the population. It is not the upper ten. 
thousand, like 8ir Dinshaw Maueckjee Petit and Raja Peary 
Mohan Mookerji, nor even the middle hundred thousand, who^ 
cut down their yearns bill for salt, because it is dearer by a few 
annas or rupees a mauud, or add to it when it is cheaper ; but it 
is the lower millions, like liamjeo bin Hawaji that curtail it. 
those who cannot earn enough on which to live and with which, 
to buy their nec^essaries of life. The suffering of those classes,, 
who cannot get enough of salt to eat from year to year, may be * 
ic:agined rather than described. It is to these classes that we* 
refer, when we si)eak of the crushing pressure and crushing in¬ 
cidence of the salt iraj.x)st,' and those who make light of thin. 
pressure and this incidence, and tell His Excellency the Viceroy 
and his colleagues at the Council Board in the Council Hall ol' 
the Empire, that it is little felt or complained of by the ma8ses.^ 
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in the country, evidently speak of what they do not know or care 
to know. Sir Dinahaw might have easily known the fact from 
any one of his thousand and more employees if he had 
only taken the trouble to inquire. We will again appeal to- 
iigures. Dr. Hunter wrote thus in 1880 :—“ Two-fifths of tha 
people of British India enjoy a ])rosperity unknown under Native 
rule, other two-fifths earn a fair but <liminishing subsistence*, 
but the remaining* one-fifth or 40 millions go through life on 
insufficient fooil.” Adding figures for the Mative States, accord¬ 
ing to Dr. Hunter, we have lOO millions in good and prosperous- 
circumstances, the next 100 in a fliirly prosperous (M)nditioii 
wliich is, however, gradually decaying*, but the last 50 millions 
starving and “ going through life on insufficient food.’^ Apply¬ 
ing these figures to salt consumption and taking salt consump¬ 
tion to be about 10 lbs. per head per annum, we obtain the 
following result:— 

1st Class 100,000,000 at 10 Iba ..about 12,500,000, maiuuls p«r year 

2nd „ „ „ ... „ 12,500,000, Do. 

3ra „ 50,000,000 at 10 lbs... „ 0,250,000, Do. 


Total 250,000,000 Total 8alt I 250,000 per year 
consumption J ^ j 

The figure for salt consumption last year is 31,b38,00l> 
mauuds ( vide Mr Westland’s figures ). 

Now the consumption of the first 100 millions may bQ- 
taken to be perfeittly whatever the salt dntv and its varia-^ 
tions ; tliat of the next 100 millions also safe upto a certaiui 
point, capable raaiutaining itself as long as the price of salt 
does not ])ass a certain limit, so that tor ordinary purposes and 
in considering the effect of ordinary variation in the salt duty,, 
the consumption of these two classes, numbering tiOO millions^, 
inay he assumed to bo safe against the risk ot’ a fall-off. But 
not so, the consumption of the lower 50 millions on which even 
the slightest variation in the salt duty tells in a perceptible 
degree. They require about 0^- millions maunds for their annual 
<*ODsumi)tion, and the decreases and increases of salt consump¬ 
tion, which follow changes in the duty levied, are decreases and. 
increases in the consumption of these cl-asses. It is these classes. 
that are the first to suffer, when an enhancement takes place,. 
and it is these that feel relief when a reduction follows. When 
the duties are, however, abnormally raised and the price of salt 
goes up very high owing to this and other causes, the consump¬ 
tion of the middle 100 millions also shows a falboff, and these.- 
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classes too siiiTer. Abnoruvil variations in the salt duties, like 
~tbe one under notice, may, therefore* be taken to aiTect one way 
-or the other the consumption of the lowest 50 and, say, ?» or 
millions of the middle class making a total of S3 millions ; 
and we may say, wdthont fear ot‘ contradiction, that the present 
enhancement of the salt duties will chc?k the consumption of 
these 83 millions of our poorer classes more or less. This total 
consumption at 10 lbs per head per annum is 10,00(5,000 
mauiids a year, and if the result of the present taxation should 
be a diminution to the extent, say, of one million maunds, it 
tbllows, that it is the cansumption of tliese 83 millions ( 33 of 
tlie mi(ldle and 50 of the lowest ) whicli would decrenso by one 
pound a year per head. But our anticipation is even worse ; 
thegeiierid consumption of the country during the last 5 years 
since the reduction of tlic duties in 18S::i has risen from !i!8,720, 
000 to 31,033,000, tlint is, an increase of 2,013,000 or nearly 
3 millions ; and if this level slioiild be lost and the consumption 
•should fail down in the next 5 years to the level of what it was 
nt3foro tlie reduction of the duty in 1882, the lall-otf might be 
•so much as 3 millions and even more, and the suifering of the 
83 millions of our poorer population may be measured by a fall 
in the consumption per head of full 3 lbs or \ of the average or 
even more. If past experieiu^e shows any thing, it is the moral 
certainty of such a result following the practical operation of the 
present salt measure. And the injustice of any thing like this 
' amount of suffering and hardship, to be inllicted upon tliese 83 
and more millions of Her Majesty^s most loyal subjects iu India 
by this measure of taxatiou, becomes simply revolting when it 
is considered that this taxation is to be imposed and the resultant 
suffering to be inflicted for the purpose of raising money to 
cover a Burman delicit and to jiay the t ost of a costly ‘‘ enter¬ 
prise undertaken in the name of “ Commerce/' and 
** Civilization iu an outlying province of the British Empire. 

It is on these grounds, namely, ( 1 ) the Jinaiicial in¬ 
equitableness of this salt-duties euliancement, as throwing 
unjust burdens on the classes that already pay more than their 
just share, and ( 2 ) the demon sir able tendency of such a measure 
in India to give check to the general consumption of that 
necessary of life, involving mUery and suffering of a severe 
kind to the millions of the poorer population, that we base 
oiir appejil to the Government of Ix)rd Dufteriu to revoke 
this obnoxious uotitication of lUth January and devise other 
ways and means of raising the additional revenue that is wanted. 
.In submitting this appeal, we are speaking in the name of the 
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w3 and more millions of our poorer brethren who must be the 
tirst suiferers by it, and wo feel coniideiit that our appeal will 
not fall ou unsympathetic ears. Lord DulTerin is a statesman of 
large views and generous sympathies, Jiud his eminent col¬ 
leagues in the Governraeut of India, not even excluding Mr. 
Westland, the misguided author of a bad measure, have sincere* 
sympathy with the suifering poor and have no anfeeling hearts- 
like that of the lIonHdc Mr. Steel, and we earnestly entreat 
them, on behalf of our sulFeriiig 83 millions, to read the les¬ 
sons of previous history, to listen to the warning voice of 
experience and observation, to realise to themselves what a 
diminished supply of this prime necessary of life mu^it mean to 
the poorer millions of the land, to measure tlie responsibility that 
must lie on the shoulders of Govern men t for the suHeriug which 
must result, and then consider wdiether it would not bo more in 
accordance with the obligations of honour and the dictates of 
duty to revise their decision in this matter of salt taxation and 
cancel the ill-starred N’otilicatioii of 19th daiuiary last. 

A withdrawal of su(di a measure in deference to the voice of 
justice and humanity would ever he regarded as an honour and a 
credit to the Government that has the courage to do it, hut it 
would be pe(;aliarly a mo.st graceful act of beneficent justice if 
TK)rd Dufievin, Oil the eve of his laying down bis high trust, 
would ho pleased to listen to our prayer. wliLel) we believe, is- 
also the pra} er of the entire nation, and give relief to the poorer 
masses in the country from the unjust juldition to their burdens 
and its concomitant hardsiup and sulforing. The enforcement 
of the salt Xotificutiuii of the 19tl) January in disregard of the 
national prayer for its recall would ordy be remerabred iu the 
annals of the country as a high-handed act of autocratic power 
against the wii^hes of the helpless and speechless millions of the 
land. But we are confident, we are not ajipoaling in vain. 
liOrd Lufierin has the large hc'irt of a statesman and a true 
benefactor of the people, and we are sure, he will not leave our 
shores without calling hack the ill-advised Notilieation to which 
he had undoubtedly set his hand under wrong and misleading 
advice. 

But those, who like ourselves urge the withdrawal of this 
measure, are bound to show other ways ^and means, less 
objectionable, of raising the additional revenue that is necessary, 
for the deficit must bo covered, the Barman expenditure must 
be provided for. There is now no escape from this necessity. 
Enforcement of economy is of course the first suggestion that 
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•everybody makes, but if Mr. Westland thinks,'as-he tells us that 
he does, that is not the direction in which Government for the 
present can look for the means of tiding over the financial 
difficulty, wo are strongly in favour of a Burraan loan being 
wised to meet the special expenditure that must be incurred in 
Burma “ for 2 or 3 years more,” the loan, in justice to future 
years, to be repayable in short-term terminable annuities. If 
borrowing be considered inadvisable, we will go in straight for 
extension of the Income Tax to Agricultural incomes exempted 
from assessment to it under the Act of 1886, and if that again 
should prove inadequate for the purpose, for enhancement of 
that tax, to follow its extension. 



THE SHLT DUTY QUESTION.* 


Reuter’s telegram from Lonlou uaderdite I2tb December 
Tran os follows :— 

‘‘ Jjord George Hamilfcoii, Secrebiry of State for India, re¬ 
ply ing to the Manchester Deputation, which waited on him 
yesterday, said that the present antagonism of interests was a 
'clinger to the unity of the Emi)ira. Indian finance, he said, 
had slightly improved during the year, and lie sincerely hoped 
it wou’d continue to improve and thus permit remission of the 
Cotton duties. He assured tlie Deputation that their grievance 
would be first for removal if the finances improved.” 

It is to be regretted that the Secretary of State has com¬ 
mitted himself to a view of the question and given a pledge 
in the matter, which are alike open to the gravest exception. 
The Cotton Duties are only 5 per cent duties, re-imposed 
as part of a larger measure and for purely fiscal purposes—to 
meet a i)ressiiig financial emergency—and that too with the 
approval of Her Majesty’s Government—and balanced as 
they are by a countervailing excise, are libsolutoly non-protective 
in tlieir incidence, and free from all objections on the grounds 
6f Free Trade. They are no new fiscal expedient, having 
been resorted to more tlxan once before now, in times of financial 
stress. Such duties, besides, are a most legitimate form of 
tjxxation—to which the general sentiment of the country re¬ 
conciles itself—and falling, moreover, as they do on the richer 
classes, servo in a measure to rectify the inequalities of our 
pre-iout fiscal system, which tends to throw the main weight of 
public burdens on the poorer people. And lastly they constitute 
a fiscal reserve of no mean value in the general financial system 
of the country. 


® This paper was written at the end of December last—nearly three 
weeks before the Government of India introdneed into tho Supreme 
Legislative Council—and lushod through it with such indecent haste—its 
latest legislation in the m..ttcr of the Cotton duties, by which a revenue 
of 50 lakhs a year has been wantonly Sacrificed at tho bidding of Lanca* 
ehtre, and a most unjuslitiablo blow dealt to the infant Cotton industry 
of the country,—imposing, at the same tinus, in a most cruel and heartless 
manner, an additional burden on the starving, struggling millions of 
India .—By the Editor^ Sareajanika Sabha Journal, 

( This paper was published in the Journal of the Poona Sarvajaniks 
^abha, January 1896*) 
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The question tlion in connection with these duties is essoiiti- 
ally and 2 >riinarily a liiianciul question-—and not a trade question. 
Of course, such iiu 2 )orb duties cannot but affect j^articular trades 
and industries ; but their economic bearings—whatever they are 
—hold ciily a subordinate place in the general considerations. 

Lord G. Hamilton, however, looks at the matter mainly 
in its trade aspects—as dissociated from its financial,—and. 
seems to hold tliat it is highly inex2)ediont to retain a fiscal 
measure, which—whatever its justilicatioii,—is, nevertheless 
by reason of its ( supposed or real) adverse eiFect on the position 
of a leading British industry, jjroduetive of a grave “ anta¬ 
gonism of interests’’between India and Lancashire-'-so grave 
indeed as to imx^eril thcMiniiy and harmonious working of the 
Empire. This is evidently au exaggerated view of the question 
—magnifying what is but a local matter into au Imperial ques¬ 
tion of grave moment. It is, more-over, a view which is most 
earnestly to be deprecated as seeking to subordinate the financial 
})ulicy of a great Dependency to the convenience of British 
commerce ami British industry. No one would, of course, ever 
desire that the interests of India should come into such 2 >erilous 
conlliot with those of British industry. But from an Imiierial 
point of view, it would certainly be intolerable, if Jinlia—with 
all her obligations to fulfil,—should not be allowed to raise her 
income in the ways and by the methods she deems best and 
should have her liuaucial independence jdaced at the mercy 
of an English trade organisation—no matter bow tiowerfuL 
The Lancashire vote may be of vital imjiortance to the tiosition 
of Her Majesty’s Government, but to comply with the selfish 
demands of a i>articuliir r.rade interest and compel the Indian 
Government to abindon an important a.nd unobjectionable source 
of income—an I that too at a time when it c.iu least afford the 
sacrifice—would be to sacrifii^e India to the exigencies of 2 >arty 
politics in lOugland, and from a (H)nstitutioiial point of view 
would be grave injiistioe, if not a scandal. 

As regards the question of remission of these duties—Her 
.Majesty’s Government and a powerful section of the Conserva¬ 
tive Party are no doubt jjledgod to au early repeal. But it is. 
satisfactory to observe that the pledge is on the whole a con¬ 
ditional ]jledgo—dependent on tlxe condition and prospects of 
Indian finance. The more responsible leaders of the party fully 
recognise the jiresent embarrassing position of our finances ami 
promise to take up t,he question of remission of the duties only 
when it is financially safe to do so. 
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No one will l>e dis^wsed for a moment; to take exception 
to any such conditional pledges. ^Ve do not want these duties 
for their own sake, and as soon as they cease to he financially 
necessary we should be as luippy us the Manchester merchants 
to see them remove I. Hut any demand for a ])rcinature re~ 
mission of these duties—irrespective of financial considerations 
—is a demand which w’e are bound in duty to resist. 

Tiord (jT. Hamilton, moreover, goes a step further, and after 
referring to the recent slight recovery of the rupee and the 
consequent improvement in the financial position, promises in 
liis reply to the Manchester Dcimtation “ tliat their grievance 
would be first for romoval if the finances improved ’’—a pledge 
which ignores previous pledges. And it is necessary to remind 
his Lordship that it is not the Idanchester merchant nor the 
Bombay mill-owner hut the 2 >oor ludiau salt-tax-payer, who has 
the plighted word of (Tovernmeut tl^;lt he is to got the benefit of 
the first improvemenf. 

In 1888, when tlie salt duties were enliaiiced, Sir J. West- 
land, the Finance Minister, speaking on behalf of the (fovorn- 
ment of India, said : “ It is with the greatest reliiotanco that 

the (Government finds itself obliged to have recourse to the salt 
duty.^’ Sir d. (Gorst, Under-Secretary ol*State for India, speak¬ 
ing a few days later in the House of Oonmions, followed with 
a similar expression of regret. Lord Cross, then Secretary of 
State for India, in his despatch to the (Government of India, 
dated l‘3th April 1S8S, wrote as follows ( j)aras 15-1 (>):— 

‘‘I do not...propose to comment at length on a?iy of tho 
measures adopted by yonr (Tovernment, eKcej[)t the general in¬ 
crease ill the duty on salt. While [ do not dis])nte the con¬ 
clusion of yonr (Goveruraeut that such an increase was, under 
existing circumstances, nnavoidahb, I am strongly of opinion 
fAat it should he looked upon as tempororij and that no effort 
should be spared to reduce the general dutg as speedihj as joos'- 
Sfble to the former rated^ ( The Italns are ours.) His J^ord- 
ship further urged upon the attention of the (Government of 
India the following weighty considerations on the jioint :— 
25 
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r will not dwell on the great regret with which I shoald at 
any time regard the imposition of additional burdens on the 
poorest classes of the population, through the taxation of a ne- 
<!essary of life; but apart from all gener.il considerations of 
what is in such respects right and equitable, there are as 
your Excellency is well aware, in the case of the salt duty in 
india, weighty reasons for keeping it at as low a rate as pos¬ 
sible. The policy enunciated by the Government in 18 T 7 was 
to give to the people throughout India the means of obtaining 
•an unlimited supply of salt at a very cheap rate, it bedng held 
that the interests of the people and of the public revenue were 
identical, and that the proper system was to levy a low duty 
on an unrestricted consumption. The success of that policy 
hitherto has bean remarkable ; while the duty lias been greatly 
reduced, the consumption through this and other causes has 

largely increased.The revenue is larger 

now than it was before the reforms commenced in 1877, 
tiud I see no reason to doubt that the consumption will 
<!Ontinue to increase, if it be not checked by the enhance¬ 
ment of the tax.^^ Speaking again at a public meeting in 
England, Lord Cross took occasion to repeat his views that 
ho was convinced that ike earliest occasion should be taken 
to abrogate the increase in the salt tax ’’ (28th February 
1889). In March of the same year, Sir D. Barbour, 
speaking in the Viceregal Council with special reference to a 
proposal for the abolition of the Income-tax, observed:—“1 
think it would be an injustice so gross as to amount to a 
scandal if the Government were to take off the income-tax 
while retaining the salt duty at its present figures/' In 1890 
8irJ. Gorst, in his speech on the Indian Budget in the House 
of Commons (August 14, 1890), remarked: the tax (on 
salt.) was no doubt a tax which ought to bo removed and 
would he remoted as soon as it should be Jiaanc^.^.i.ij possible 
to do 50." Similarly Lord G. Hamilton liimself, in his recent 
Indian Budget Statement in the House of Commons ( Septem¬ 
ber 4, 1895), emphasized the necessity for reducing the salt 
daty as early as possible, pointing out that no other tax 
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fpressed so heavily ” oa the Indian people. His Lordship 
mid: —The only adrlifcioual taxation from 1882, which has 
■been imposed ‘upon India, is that in connection with the 
customs duty of last year. I have looked througli the proceeds 
of the various taxes which have been imposed and I am bound 
to say there Is only one tax which does seem to press more 
heavily on the Indian people^ That is the Salt Tax, which was 
raised in 1888. The cori^'aniption of salt seems to be an unfail¬ 
ing gauge as to the condition of the ryots throughout the 
• country. The increase in the consuniptioii ol'salt went on up 
to 1802-93, and then there was a falling oH* of 4 p. c. In 
1894-95, there was a recovery of 2 p. c., and so far as statistics 
^ire available at the present moment, there are symptoms that 
that recovery is continuous. At the same time I shall watch 
.the salt tax, which seems to have reached the maximum limit, 
with the view, if possible, of taking an early opportunity of 
reducing it.’^ 

Such a view, so expressed only 3 months ago, regarding 
:the exceptionally oppressive nature of the salt duties as enhanc¬ 
ed in 1888, is obviously in direct conflict with his Lordship^s 
present pledge to the Manchester merchants, as telegraphed to 
this country. The Customs duties, as the Secretary of State 
frankly admits, do not press so heavily as the enhanced salt 
duties, and yet—strange logic this I—it is the customs duties 
that are “ first ” to go—as soon as the financial condition im- 
iproves 1 Are the repeated pledges—Parliamentary and other— 
of himself and his predecessors in office, to the salt-tax-payer, to 
be thus thrown to the winds under the deflecting influences of 
interested agitation and party pressure—and that too in the face 
•of a sad, indisputable fact—as will be presently shown—that 
.the enhancement of the salt duties is causing a deplorable fall- 
'Off in the country’s consumption of this prime necessary of life ? 

When the salt duties were enhanced in the spring of 1888, 
Sir, .J. Westland expressed himself as sanguine that the en- 
Jhancement would have no adverse effect on the consumption of 
■salt. He said, (c/rfe Fin. Statement 1888 ) “ considering the 
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improveraeut in nil means of eommimication and the generallr 
improved condition of the people, we nniy reasonably hope that 
the burden of a duty of ils. 2-8 will not now have* any effect iifc 
restricting the rate at which the consumption is increasing/’ 

Unfortunately the hope thus expressed by the Finance 
Minister lu\s not been realised. The figures are : — 


C/onsumption in ! 

Year, thousands of maunds i Remarks. 

(exclusive of Upper j 



1 Burma) 

1880-81 

27,385 

1881-82 

28,373 

1882-83 

29,800 

1883-84 

30,078 

1884-85 

33,007 

1885-86 

31,090 

1886-87 

33,735 

1887-88 

.33,007 

1888-89 : 

31,355 

1889-90 ' 

^ 33,048 

1890-91 

33,291 

1891-92 

1 84,451 

1892-93 

' 35,051 

1803-94 

33,028 

1894-95 

34,150 


I 


In 1882, tlie duty was • 
lowered to Its. 2 all. 
round. 

Increase during 0 years 
(^82-87)=6,350thoii»andfs- 
ofraaunds or 23 p. c., 
giving an annual avemgo* 
of increase of 3*8 p. c. 

Tlie duty was enhaiuied^ 
in 1888 to Rs. 2-8 in Con- 
tin enUil India from Rs. 2, 
and to Re. 1 from As. 3 in 
I Burma. 

I ucrease during 8 years, 

I ( 1887-88-.’04-95 )=4l;>« 
J tliousand maunds or *12 
p. c. per annum 


From the foregoing table, it will be seen that the reduction ^ 
of* the duty iu 1882 was followed by a large increase in con¬ 
sumption,—during the next (5 years—which rose from 27*38r> 
mill, maunds in 1880-Sl to 33*73.^ mill, maunds in 1880-87— 
an increase of 0*350 mill, maunds or about 23 p. c., which givch- 
an annual increase of 3*8 j). c. 

If the increase Imd continued nnclieckod during the next 8 
years since 1887-88, iu which year the duties were raised, we 
should liave had for 1894-95 an increase of over 30 p. c. on tho 
consumption of 1880-87 or full 10 mill. maunds—ja^ttSit whici», 
however, we have to be contented, under the restrictive effect 
of the ill-advised fiscal measure of 1888, with an mcrease of 
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^han half a million (*415). The net diminution in the cons*ump- 
tion daring these 8 years as compared with the previous 5 comes 
1123 to no less than 0*0 mill, maunds. Further, not only have 
vre lost this almost certain increase—whicli would have accrued 
‘Under the low duties of 18S2-.'s7 ; but the consumption since has 
not even kept pace with tlie growth of 2 )opulatioti during the 
i 2 )oriod. Taking the rate of increase at 1 2>. e. per annum, the 
ijiopulatiou must have increase I during these <S years by about 
‘24 millions, for wliich the consumption ought to hive shown a 
corresponding increase of at least 20 lakhs of maunds (at, say, lO 
lbs. per liead ), whereas we have only 4 lakhs. There has 
thus been not only no increase over the ftgnres for 1882-S7, but a 
2 )Ositive diminution in the country’s total consumption of salt to 
•the extent of 20 lakhs of maunds as a direct result of the enhance¬ 
ment of the duties in 1838. The consutnptioii continues all but 
stationary—concurrently with a normal growth of potmlatioii. 
The rate of consum])tioii thus compares for the different 
i)eriods :— 


Year. 

1 Population m 
j millions. 

i Consumption in 
i tlioiiNands of 
! maunds. 

j ' ~ "* 

Cousumi)- 
tion 2 »fir 
head ill lbs 

.1880-81 

253-7 

i 27,0.>r, 

S-8 

1186-85' 

200-5 

1 03,Tf) 

10-3 

.1804-9:) 

294-1 

1 ^4, l.)0 

1 

9-5 


i 


During the Administration of Lord Lawrence, very careful 
diKiuiries were mide into the general coiisum 2 )tion of salt 
throughout India, and it was ascertained ( znlc lleport of East 
India Finance (bmmittee, Vol. 1 imgo 14S, Sir 0. Beadou’s 
evidence ) that on an average the consumption was 12 lbs. per 
liead. What afalLoff is here for 1894-i)') from the ascertaineil 
level of the sixties—the consumption luiving gone down to 9*5 
lbs. per liead I Mr. l^edder, one of the ablest officers of the 
-Bombay Gk)vernment, stated in a S 2 )ecial report on the subject, 
( 1871 ) para 103—I have formed the conclusion that 14 lbs. 
is the probable actual consum 2 )tiou in the Bombay Presidency.” 
For 1893-94 we have only 11*06 lbs. per head consumption in 
idffiis Presidency. 
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Such a diminution in the consumption of salt has, besides,., 
a meaning and a mournful reality which ought not to be mis-- 
taken. It is upon the poorer classes that the pressure almost 
exclusively falls—for it is they—and not the richer classes—who' 
eat less salt when it is dear and heavily taxed. It is the starv¬ 
ing pauper—the half-starved labourer—the struggling farmer, 
—and not the richer Zemindar or Biinia,—who is forced to stint 
his daily supply when the price is high. 

Taking the fall-off in the consumption during these 8 years 
at 26 lakhs, as estimated before, and assuming that we have 40 
millions as the half-starved section of the population ( “going 
through life on insufficient tbod^^ ) and 40 millions more who findv 
it a hard struggle to earn bread enough, we may take it that it 
is these millions of our hard-pressed poor—and not the rest of the 
population—who are compelled to reduce their annual c.onsump- 
tiou by so much as lakhs of uriunds—wliich means that they 

now eat from two or fJiree lbs. less salt per capita than they 
used to do 8 years ago. 

The hardship, the cruel hardslup thus inflicted upon the 
pohrest of the poor—and for no other object than that of obtain¬ 
ing additional revenue—who have to ho content with 6 to 7 Ibs- 
only of salt per year, may be better imagined than described ;. 
and a liscal system which renders it necessary to so bleed the 
starving poor—no mutter how great the necessities of policy—is 
open to grave condemnation. Mo canon of finance, no 
principle of political economy, could ever sanction such a 
merciless application of the fiscal lancet ; and* no necessity, 
however imperative—and no financial emergency, however 
pressing,—could be pleaded in justification of such cynical in-- 
difference to the sufferings of the poor. 

But our financial administration knows no such wejikness of 
common humanity and shows little sympathy with struggling 
poverty. The Salt laws, which safeguard the State monopoly 
and protect the fiscal interests of the State in this respect, are 
severe beyond measure and are, besides, so stringently worked! 
as to necessitate 18<J00 and more criminal prosecutions for* 
ofiTeuces under their provisions every year. The terrors of the* 
criminal law thus enforce the demands of the State and ther. 
revenue comes into the Treasury with charming ease 1. 
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This brings us to the revenue side of the salt question- 
The figures of salt revenue for the past 15 years are as under :— 


Year. 

Revenua in crores. 

Remarks. 

1881-82 

7-375 


\ Sacrifice of revenue conse- 

1882-83 

0*177 


) quent on reduction of duty— 

188^^-84 

6-145 


^1-198 crores. 

1884-85 

6*507 

( 

Increase of revenue on 

1885-86 

6*345 

( 

^expanding consumption—48 

1^:86-87 

6-637 

\ 

^ lakhs. 

1887-88 

6*970 


1 Increase of revenue due to 

1888-89 

7*675 


enhancement of duty = 

1889-90 

8*187 


crores 6*657 in 1886-87 

1890-91 1 

8*523 


„ 8 694 in 1895-9(4 

1801-92 ; 

8*636 


j. - 

1892-93 1 

8*656 I 


Increase 2-037 croi^s. 

1893-94 

8*228 i 

\ 


1894-95 

8-645. 

1 


1895-96 

8*694 ! 

!j 


(Budget) 





When the duty was lowerel in 1882 under the lliixm 
administration, the revenue sacrificed was 1*108 crores. During 
the next 4 years, the consumption extended uniler the lower 
duty, and with it the revenue rose by full 48 lakhs. 

If the couMimption had eontiuued to expind as before and 
risen during the next 8 years by 10 mill, mumds, tliere would 
have accrued to the State at the old rate of duty an increase of 
revenue to the extent of full 2 crores of rupees— almost equal 
to the amount of additional revenue which has been actually 
obbiiuod under the enhanced duties. But this was not to be. 
The duties were raised in spite of the unanimous [)rotests of the* 
Indian people, and the additional revenue uas been secured, but 
with this difference that the country's (ioiisumption has been 
brought down in the fiscal process by so much as 2filaklisof 
maurids per annum,—let alone the certain increase of 10 mill, 
maunds which would have accrued during the period under tho 
lower duties. 

And let us next inquire how the additional revenue of 2' 
crores—so squeezed out from our struggling poor—under the en¬ 
hanced duties is spent. Nearly 1J crores are required to pay 
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•exchange compensation to the European Services and 40 lakhs 
more for increased “ politicar’ oxpnditnre beyond the Frontier. 
The number of Europeans serving in India on 31st March 1890, 
drawing Ks. lOOO and more as imv and allowances per annum, 
was ( rich I'arl. Return dated ^J-lth April. 1891 ) 13,1 “8, receiv¬ 
ing Rs. 8,77,14,431 as an aggregate amount of salaries per 
year, it is these 1*3,OiM) and more Karo])ean otiicers already in 
receipt of an annual income of aliout Rs. 6, TOO on an average, 
who get this exchange compensation to the amount of 1^ crores 
( Rs. 1,47),67),000 )—and that too at the cost of 80 millions of 
our starving ])OOi' going, though they toil and moil from morn to 
eve, without bread enough ! Such is our fiscal ethics I And 
thus do the liardships of the highly paid European officers of 
the Oown in India—in the matter of their remit tan ces^lip^me 
owing to fall in exchange—weigh iu the bureaucratic ha dance, 
as again t the sufferings of the silent struggling millionsF of the 
land ! Tlie remaining 50 lakhs oV the additional salt r 03 veniie 
are expended on increased subsidies to the Amir and otliei^ tribal 
Oliiefs and tribal levies, whose go^xi-will so bought is, ^ in the 
ftvstimation of (Government, of greater value to the strer ^gth of 
the Empire than the well-being of no millions and more ‘ of our 
])Oor salt-tax-payers 1 

This wliole (piestiou—as regards the enhanced salt-daft'-’c-s 
and their effect on the country’s consumption, as aho the adthd- 
tional revenue so oLuiiuc. and the way iu wliuh it is so \vantoul y 
sjpiandered away,—is with us emphatically the poor-man’^ i 
question—with a mournful ethical aspect. For the salt duty is ; 
admittedly (iu the weiglity words of tlie llerschell Indian 
i’urrency "(Committee Report, para 3(5 ) “ in the nature of a poll- 
tax, whicli falls on all classes but presses most heavily on the 
very pixir.” 

Can it be right—or Immaue—or even ruiaiicially expedient- 
to so bleed the hleeiling poor—and that too, not to provide against 
any imminent national danger or meet any liscal disaster, but to 
jiay the European Ser\ices a kind of compensation to which they 
have not a til tie of right, and to subsidize the tribal cliiefs of the 
wild border land wliose allegiance so spught is after all of 
doubtful value ? This is the crux of the cpiestion. The fall-off 
iu tlie consumption of the iioorer classes to so considerable an 
oxteiit is a fact of sad significance and .is an niifailing indication 
of their deepening destitution and as such deserves the most 
earnest attention of Government. 
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The fiiianeial position at the jireseut moment is showing 
gratifying signs of improvement—the rupee is slowly recover¬ 
ing, and so far the Frontier horizon is clear. And if these 
favourable eircnrastanees continue, the revised estimates for the 
tmrrerit year will probably close with a substantial surplus—not 
a mere balancing entry. And next year, if Government only 
resists tlie temptation to send out “ punitive’’expeditious or 
scientific exploration parties or political missions to distant 
regions across the border, it would liave an ample margin of 
surplus on its hands, wherewith to grant to these poorer 
<*lasses the fiscal relief they so sorely need in the matter of the 
• Salt Duties. 

Should, however, sucli improvement in oiir financial posi¬ 
tion as present indications lead us to expect fail us, there is 
ample room, we submit, lor economies in the administrative 
•expenditure of the State; and Government could without 
difficulty—if it only liad the will—find the retpiisite means to 
reduce tlie salt duty to its old level of the Hipoii period, and 
relieve the liardships of tlie poor in respect of a prime neces¬ 
sary of life, whi(di is also tlieir only luxury. 

During recent years, mncli of our military expenditure 
has been more or less of an exceptional (diaractor. The ex¬ 
ceptional exigencies of the military situation, which rendered it 
necessary, no longer CAist. Besides, the late Pamir agreement 
w'l/h Russia and the Durand treaty with the Amir of Kabul, 
\vith tiie various delimitations of frontier lines ai-ross debatable 
regions, serve in large measure to assure peaiie on the Frontier 
and minimise cluinces of collision beyond ; while the completion 
of special defein*e works, the vast extensions of Railway 
lines—largely improving commiuications with the frontier—the 
formation of a strong reserve to the Kafive Array, the organiza¬ 
tion of imperial Service troops in Native States and a consider¬ 
able iiKTCaso in the Volunteer (\irps—tJiese are all important 
accessions of strength to our military resources. 

With the defences of tlie country so strengthened during 
the past 12 years, Government might reasonably be asked to 
consider whether the increases to the armies of the country 
( 34,0<M) troops-.neariy ), carried out in 1 S.n5-8()-n 7, are any long¬ 
er required. And if it be i:onceded that these additional 
troops are now clearly in excess of the military wants of the 
country, we might urge they may be abolished and the armies 
reduced to their old strength at the earliest opportunity. Some 

26 
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such measure would effect a large saving in our Military- 
estimates and place at the disposal of Government more than 
ample means for the fiscal reforms which we all so anxiously 
desire. 

Whether, however, the anticipation of a considerable im¬ 
provement in the financial condition of the country is realised,- 
or failing such improvement, it be found possible to enforce- 
economies of the sort we suggest, all that wo wish is tlnit Gov¬ 
ernment may see its way—at the first and earliest opportunity 
it finds itself in a jwsition so to do—to allow the benefit of the 
first improvement in the financial prospects to the poor salt- 
tax-payers of the country and in fnlfilmeut of its solemn 
Parliamentary pledges grant relief to tiim—k/ore any such 
relief is given to the cotton trade of Manchester—in the matter 
of these enhanced Salt Duties, whicli are having such a deplor¬ 
able effect in restricting their consumption of a prime necessary 
of life, which, as Professor Fawcett justly urges, ought to be 
“ as free as the air we breathe and the water we drink.” 



THE PRESENT PINANeiAL POSITION.* 

A grave crisis. 

A dispassionate survey of the present position of our 
Finances reveals a state of things almost bordering on the des¬ 
perate, and which demands our most anxious consideration. 
Expenditure shows an alarming growth in recent years—par¬ 
ticularly the cost of what is known as the “ forward policy of 
Indian Frontier Defence—involving a continual extension of 
administrative and diplomatic, territorial responsibilities,— 
and yet there is no effort—nor even a serious disposition to 
make any—to effect retrenchment or enforce economy. The 
clumsy financial expedient of irresponsible despotism,— viz.y 
increase, of taxation —is recklessly resorted to in order to ensure 
the recpiisite equilibrium of Revenue and Expenditure with the 
result tliat the weight of public burdens in the country in re¬ 
lation to the economic condition and resources of the people is 
now such as, in the opinion of competent observers, to con¬ 
stitute a grave politi(‘al peril. The existing statutory safe¬ 
guards against extravagance and waste and the employment of 
India’s means except for India’s requirement have thus far 
proved illusory, and the constitutional machinery, as at present 
organized, seems altogether inadequate for purposes of effec¬ 
tive control. 

A brief general antilysis of the situation will suffice to 
mark the nature of the financial crisis which at present con¬ 
fronts us. 

Broadly speaking, the existing position of Indian Finance 
presents three very remarkable features, which at once arrest 
attention, and which, in the opinion of Lord George Hamilton, 
( Vide his recent speech on the Indian Budget in the House of 
Commons ) constitute its peculiar strength 

® This paper was published in the Journal of the Poona Silrvajaiiika 
Sabh/l, January 1896. 
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() Tjookiiig over a series of years, and takiog good 
years with bad, we have on the whole a substantial 'equilibriura 
of Hevenne ami Expenditure. 

The hgures for the past 12 years are as under :— 

( In Millions Its. ) 


Year. 

GndSSllKVENlTK. 

Gross Exten- 

OTTER R. 

Siinrniis. 

Deficit. 

18s:s-84i : 1-811 

69-962 

1-879 


1884-851 TtffiDiJ 

! 71*077 


•386 

1885-86 

, 74*464 

1 77*26:) 


2-801 

1886-87 

7 7 *337 

77*158 

•178 


1887-88 

78-759 

80*788 


2*028 

18S,s-S<J| 

81 0.59 

>037 


1889-90 

8:) *985 

82*473 

2-612 


1800-91 

85-741 

82*953 

:i-688 


1891-92 

89*143 

88*075 

•467 


1892.«;! 

90 i7a 

91*995 


•833 

1893-94 

99*567) 

02*112 : 


1*546 

1894-1)5 

9.Vir)4 

94*103 

•990 


1895-9(1 

(llndgel.) 

96*924 

99*.288" 


! 2-964 

Total... 



9'^851 

9*958 


Thus, sinre ISSS-b*! we laive had 7 years of surplus 
against b years of deficit—the aggregate surplus fairly balanc¬ 
ing tlje aggregate deficit, including the estimated cost of the 
Chiiral expedition and occaipation ( Vide Lord (i. Hamilton's 
speech on the Indian Ihidget, September 4 ). Considering 
what a trying period these years have been and wliat a heavy 
bill of exbaordinary charges we have had to pay on account 
of wars and war preparations, conquests and development of 
conquered provinces, exchange and exchange compensation, 
nothing could be a more satisfactory result on the general 
account. 


* Budget 96*878 -I- Estimated cost of Gbitral Expedition 2*410 
99*288. 
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(i) The |>osition would appear to be even better, if we 
look to the Assets and Liabilities of the (Tovenmient of India. 
Tbe balance sheet stands as under on March ‘31st 1895 ;— 

In India. 


Assets its. 

KaUways constructed 

by the State.85,354,000 

Irrigation works.30,331,000 

Tioaos to Municipali¬ 
ties. 11,177,000 

(Jo&h Balance.22,080,000 


lAabilitien. 

Debt.. 

Other obligations... 


-ET— 

104,346,000 

18,605,000 


122,951,000 


149,542,000 

122,051,000 


Excess of Assets over 
Liabilities..26,591,000 


la England. 

Assets, C. j fjkibilitles. £, 

Purchased Railways. 59,236,000 Delit.116,00r),000 

Adyances to Railway - 

Companies.5,409,000 116,006,000 

(hah Balance. 2,446,0001 ♦>7,091,000- 

-jLx(tess of Jiiabili- 

J_()7,09I,00Q| ties over Assets..» 4>^,915,000 


There is, thus, uncovered debt in JOngland to the amount 
of £ 48,915,000 against which we have in India surplus assets 
to the extent of Rs. 2<>,501,090. 

Add, more-over, on the side of assets, the entire material 
appamtiis of civilized administration—iiudiiding civil buildings 
and roads we possess, and tbe national bala?ice sheet shows a 
most gratifying surplus of assets over labilities in England and 
India. WLit civili/ed nation, excepting perluips tlie United 
Kingdom, has a more satisfactory balance sheet to present? 
It ought, further, to be borne in mind that our iinal sheet of 
account, such as it is, has been reached across a century and 
» lialf of unparalleled trials and diflictulties, and that throughout 
tile period of the British connection, India has had—unlike the 
other OdlonieB and Dependencies of the Empire—to meet her 
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charges and liabilities—wliatever they have been—including, the 
whole cost of conquest and the suppression of the mutinies— 
with her own unaided resources, with absolutely no help from 
the Imjierial Exchequer, and more-over has had like a loyal 
vassal dependency to co-operate, at tho call of the suzerain 
Power—whether in the fields of Persia, Afghanistan, Abyssinia 
or Egypt—with the armed strength of tho Empire and in defence 
of Imperial interests. 

(<?) Thirdly, in view of a financial equilibrium so reso¬ 
lutely maintained and of a balance sheet so clear and satisfac¬ 
tory, what wonder if the credit of the country stands so high in 
the money market ? The success of debt-conversions, carried 
out within the past 12 years both in England and India, testi¬ 
fies to the growing strength of the public coufi<lence in the 
solvency and soundness of Indian finance. Our debts in Eng¬ 
land and India and interest charges during the period under 
review compare as below:— 

In India • 


Ykar. 

RurKB Debt. 

Interest. 

1883-84 

Hs. 93,191,384 

Rs. 3,741,148 

189;>96 

Bs. 103,455,775 

Rs. 3,833,400 

1 

___! 

1 + Rs. 10,264,394 

1 -Rs. 107,748 

In England* 

Year. 

Sterling Debt. 

Interest. 

1883-84 

£ 68,108,837 

£ 2,725,748 

1895 98 

£ 110,109,492 

£ 2,658,100 


1 +£ 42.000,655 

1 -£o7,ii4b- 


Thus increase of debt both in sterling an I rupee is accom¬ 
panied by a consilerable reduction in interest charge—a result 
on which any financier might well congratulate himself. 
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We have therefore as characteristic features of our finan- 
position :— 

( 1 ) a /ah' balanc'e bjtweou Revenue and Expendi¬ 
ture on an average of years ; 

( 2 ) a final balance sheit wU/i a dear nurplu^i of assets 
' \ over liabilities including every kind of debt and 

\ obligation ; 

Q 3 ) high a edit in the money market both in India and 
- England ; 

3 »nd Lord G. Himiltou claims—and not without apparent rea¬ 
son—siujh a position of nitionil finances, so maintained in the 
face of difficulties and embariMssraents of no ordinary nature, 
as a brilliant feat of financial skill—and no douk in any 
constitutionally governed country and under normal conditions 
of responsible direction and control, such a result would have 
been a splendid financial success. In India, however, where 
Government is virtually free from all effective responsibility 
and possesses uncontrolled powers over expenditure and taxa¬ 
tion, the so-called financial feat achieved only testifies to the 
merciless vigour of the administration, and affords no indication 
of the strength or soundness of the position, which remains 
after all as weak and full of peril as ever. The reckless policy 
of a practically irresponsible and despotic bureau is permitted 
to determiue the expenditure of the Empire and the expendi¬ 
ture so established is made to determine the level of public 
taxation, which, however, does not bear any normal relation to 
the tax-paying capacity of the people. The principle of Eng¬ 
lish Finance— viz. that of raising the whole of the supplies 
within the year—is here adopted and rigorously carried out, 
and a financial balance enforced and worked out without re¬ 
ference to the ability of the people to bear the load and stand 
the strain. There are, under the existing arrangements, no 
effective motives to economy, and no constitutional checls to 
enforce it. Under the Company's Government, we had always 
in the Court of Directors an ever vigilant board of directive 
supervision, interested in economical management and invested 
with constitutional power to ensure it; under the direct admi¬ 
nistration of the Crown, we have no such sheet-anchor of 
financial protection and no one in a position to prevent waste 
and extravagance. The result is as might be expected. We 
now stand on the brink of a financial crisis of unprecedented 
magnitude and severity* Expenditure has established itself ou 
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a most extravngaut scale, 'which does not easily admit of rednc- 
tion, and which even threatens to rise as years pass by with 
the growing needs of our newly acquired provinces and protec¬ 
torates ; while public taxation, already toi) heavy and (Grushing 
is found increasingly inadequate and yet cannot now be 
augmented to the level of the new requirements ‘ without a 
dftugerons exhaustion of natural resources.’ Such is ^’e 
dilemma with which we luive to deal. 

Tjet us take the expendiiare side of the national actx 
We have first to take note of the distnrbiug action of H 
the many standing factors of uncertainty in the Indian Fiuan.. 

Exchange and Opium^ 

Exchange has fallen since 1883-84 from 10*536 d. to- 
13‘0d. per rupee in 1805-00, and the loss on Home remittances 
lias increased in consequence from Its. 3,373,700 to¬ 
lls. 13,no,300,—a net increase of about crores, exclusive 
of additional payments to Jhiropean soldiers on account of 
excliange. These })avments have risen from Rs. 40,000 to 
Rs. 1,150,400. 


(The figures are in thousands.) 


Year. 


1884 n 
1885-C 
18S6-7 

1887- 8 

1888 - 1 ^ 
3888-90 
1890*1 

1891- 2 

1892- a 

1893- 4 

1894- 5 
( heviaed 
Kathnjite. ) 

1895- 6 

( ) 


"iwr 


i Av«}ruge 
rate 
of ex- 
oliange. 

^ Net sterling 
expendi¬ 
ture. 

Exchange 
on net 
sterling 
expendi- 

Additional 
payment to 
Brifish 
soldiers on 
aeconnt of 

O 9 

5 2 

Zz 

— yi 
3 c 




oxchungu. 


d. 

X. 

Its. 

hs. 

Its. 

]9*;i 

13,844 

.*5,364 

184 

.'5,548 

IK'2 

13,755 

4,329 

22* 

4,553 

17-4 

14,172 

5,.*529 

275 

5,604 

]f>'8 

15,128 

6,356 

4.36 

6,792 

16*3 

14,652 

6,817 

517 

7,'3.34 

I6‘5 1 

14,513 i 

6,512 

631 

' 7,143 

18-0 ! 

15,176 . 

4,969 

587 

5,646 

JC'7 I 

15,716 j 

6,825 

407 

7,2:52 

14-9 : 

10,114 

0,694 

612 

10,:506 

14-5 1 

15,63:5 

10,159 

852 

11,011 

13-0 

15,594 

12,995 

1,1.34 

14,129 j 

i:;*0 

15,739 

13,116 

1,156 
’ 1 

14,272 

L 



-. i 

1 

98,470 1 

19*5 1 

14,9$4 

3,373 

_46 ! 

''TmV 
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The aggregate excess loss on acicoiint of exchange, includ¬ 
ing additional payment to Enro])ean soldiers, over the level 
of*18^r84 amounts to no less than 58 crores during the period 
—averaging 4*84 crores a year and more than absorbing the 
whole net Revenue from stamps. The increase in Home 
charges since 1884-85 has been about £1*9 millions,, due 
mainly to increase of military expenditure and increase of 
loss on the Railway account,—liad there been no such increase, 
the saving in exchange would have been about half a crore. 
Deducting such avoidable iucrea^e, we have a net increase of 
loss on ac(mnt of exchange over the level of 1884-85, amount¬ 
ing to 10*2 crores as lying entirely outside the control of Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Similarly in regard to Opium we have a continual fall-otl* 
ill receipts during the periofl. Opium Revenue averaged during 
10 years (from 1874-5 to 188o-4) 7*238 crores t since 1884-5 
it has fallen to 4*105 crores in l895-(j,—the average for the 
period being 5*812 crores. 

( Tlte figures are in thousands.) 
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The aggregate deficiency of receipts under this head of 
Revenue, as compared with the annual average for the preced¬ 
ing detnde, comes up during the period to 1*72 crores—a loss of 
income also lying beyond the control of Government, 

With these two large disturbing eleraents~/a//^;^^ Ex» 
change^ inflicting upon the Treasury a net aggregate excess loss 
of 5S crores,—and failing Opium^ causing a total net deficiency 
of Revenue during the period to the extent of 17*2 crores,—no 
prudent Government, really solicitous for the welfare of the 
people under its charge, and certainly, no responsible admi¬ 
nistration would have chosen to embark on a policy of reckless 
-adventure. The Government of India, however, thought other¬ 
wise, and under military lead, permitted itself in the spring 
of 1885—under cover of precautionary measures for the better 
protection of the Indian Frontiers—to be launched upon 
u costly Imperial programme of operations in defence and 
furtherance of Imj^erial interests beyond the border. On the 
N. W,, the steady advance of Russia towards the N. W. Fron- 
‘tier—^lmost within striking distance—as marked by her 
occupation of Merv in 1884 and her subsequent march to the 
Murghat, and the unfortunate collision between her troops 
•and the Afghans at Penjdeh in March 1885—on the one hand, 
and on the other, increased French colonial activity in the far 
Bast, were seized as pretexts for reviving old ambitious schemes 
of territorial expansion beyond the Indian Frontier; and to 
forestall Russia on the one side and France on the other, Gov¬ 
ernment entered upon a vigorous prosecution of what is known 
-as the forward frontier policy, which, while it has bad the 
effect of weakening our natural defences, has resulted in a 
vast extension of onr territorial responsibilities and necessitated 
largo additions to our annual expenditure. 

As a necessary precedent condition, a comprehensive 
scheme of measures of military precaution and preparation was 
planned out and vigorously put in execution :— 

(a ) Improvement of Frontier communications by rail 
and road. About a crore-and-a-half have been 
since 1886-7 laid out on frontier military roads, 
and close on 14 crores spent on the construction of 
strategic railways,—the net annual charge on 
account of these railways coming up to 60 lakhs, 
nearly 6 lakhs on worlang and 54 on account of 
interest on capital outlay. 
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(4) A large programme of special Defence works, to 
cost altogether o crores, undertaken. 4'(] crores 
have already been sx>ent for the purpose, leaving 40 
lakhs for future years. 

(<?) Increase of the armies bv 20,000 troops carried 
out in 1886-7-8. The addition* it was stated, was 
required for ^‘placing the Indian army on a foot¬ 
ing adapted to the new conditions which it may 
be called upon to meet. Till lately the functions 
of that army were limited to maintaining the in¬ 
ternal peace of India and to supplying small l)odies 
of troops for foreign expeditions against adver¬ 
saries possessing very limited resources. By the 
recent advance of Russia, the military problem 
with which the Government of India has to deal 
has been profoundly modified. We have now in 
close proximity to our Frontier a great European 
power with which we may at any time be brought 
into hostile contact, and consequently our existing 
military establishments are no longer adequate for 
the duties they may have to fulfil.’’ ( Vide Gov¬ 
ernment of India’s Despatch to the Secretary of 
State dated August 14, 1885.) 

The net increase of charge on account of these addi- 
*tional trooiis is, under administrative expenditure alone, close 
Crores on 4 crores. The aggregate addi- 

1884-5 .14*838 j tional expenditure during the period 

1895-6 .18*829 amounts to 22 crores. 


Increase 3*991 j 

With these measures of military j)r 0 caation and prepara- 
itiou in rapid jirogrcss, the Government of India embarked upon 
a vigorous course of frontier extensions and launched its armies 
beyond the border towards the close of 1885. 

(1) Upper Burma was the first to be conquered and 
annexed. The expeditionary force under General Prendergast 
crossed the frontier on 14th November 1885, and ivithiu a tbrt- 
aiight Mandalay was occupied aud King Tbeebau was a pri¬ 
soner. On the 1st of March 1886, the iirovince was formally 
4Winex0d to British India. The expedition cost Rs, 630,000 in 
1885-6 and the new province has ever been a dead chaftge on the 
•Indian Revenues. The net amount, we have had to spend on 
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account of special military expenditure and civil Administration' 
during the period, has been 14*9 crores. The annual charge* 
If yet close on a crore. 

- Upper Burma covers about 100,000 sq. 

I Net (Charge with a large belt of subordinate chief- 


ed border-laud is still in a state of political 
unrest and frequent punitive expeditions 
have to be despatched to maintain peacc^ 
and enfortte order. 


I ; in orores. , 

i 1 

1885-Oj 

•630 

'86-7, 

2-068 

'87-8' 

2*618 

'88-9. 

1*695 

’89-901 

1 *333 

’90-li 

1*082 

'91-21 

1-391 

’92-3i 

1-176 

’93-4! 

1-082 

'94-5 

•819 

'95-6 

•925 

Total ! 

U-092* ' 


( 2 ) Next we come to British Baluchistan. It was in 
1887 that Pishin, Sibi, Bhorarud, Tal-( Ihotiali, and Harnai— 
districts taken over from the Amir of Kalinl under the treaty 
of Gaudmak in 1879-80 and till then administered by a ]X)liticar 
officer—were formally incori)orated with British India and 
formed into a new province of the Umpire under a chief Com¬ 
missioner. The valleys of Bori and Zbob were occupied in 1887 
and '89 respectively ainl annexed to the new province ; Miisal 
Khel, Khetram and Kliibzai were subsequently added and in 
1889-90, the country, intervening between the Punjab and the 
Zhob, occupied by various tribes, was biken over and incor- 
ponxted with British Balucliistaii. 

Thus enlarged, the new province is now an extensive pro¬ 
vince of vast strategic importance thrust wedge-like into the 
Central' Asian zone. A regular (dvil administration has re¬ 
cently been organized ami tlie Ciovernraent grant-in-aid of civil 
expenditure is alwut Jts. 80,000 a year. The g'jxrrisoii in the 
province consists of about 9,00o troops and the military charge 
at the lowest estimate cannot be below 50 lakhs per annum. 
Besides, the works and communications of (juetta are a heavy 
charge on the Public Works Budget of the Empire. The 
Province covers an area of about 45,000 sq. miles. 


^ There seems to be some discrepancy in these ligiires. 
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( 3) We have in the third place to notice the establish- 
iment of a large protectorate under the Gilghit Agency. The 
Agency, with a brigade of Kashmir troops, was re-established 
at Gilghit in 1880, The object was to watch the course of events 
beyond the Kashmir frontier and control the country lying to 
the south of the Hindu Kush and to hold in readiness a force 
strong enough in time of trouble to prevent any coup-de-main 
' by a small body of troops acting across the passes. The Gov¬ 
ernment of India urged in this connection “ The advance 
•of liussia up to the frontiers of Afghanistan and the great 
recent development of her military resources in Asia have 
admittedly increased the necessity for strengthening our line of 
defence, and among the points requiring special attention are 
the northern passes of the Hindu Kush, which afford diflSciilt 
but not impracticable route for a force large enough to cause 
much excitement if nothing worse, in Kashmir and among the 
tribes of Bajoiir, and perhaps at Jalalabad and on the Punjab 
frontier. We cannot afford to disregard this risk. Further wo 
cannot aflbrd to permit any foreign 2 >ower to establish in time 
• of peace its influence in the country.^' ( Vide Chitral Papers, 
page 7. ) 

The Gilghit Agency so re-established has now an extensive 
protectorate under its control—stretching right up to the heights 
of the Hindu Kush and including Hunza, Nagar, Chitral, 
Swat, Dir, and Bajour aud other adjoining chief-ships. By the 
Durand treaty of 1893, the Amir of Kabul gave up' all claim 
to sovereignty over these tribal chief-shi 2 )s. 

The cost of the Agency was at first estimated at lialf a 
lakh, but subsequently the establishments of otficers and troops 
had to be increased and subsidies to the tribes received consider¬ 
able additions, and the total cost rose to 2 lakhs jjer annum. 
The occupation of Chitral is officially estimated to cost 20 
lakhs a year for the present. The area of the Protectorate is 
about 35,000 sq. miles. 

Farther, the Kuram Valley, which was abandoned in 
1881 as a worthless strategic position, has been re-occupied and 
“is now held up-to the Peiwar Kotal. 
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( 4 ) At about the same iime^ w6 have ia the far west 
third British protectorate established outside the limits of the * 
Asiatic continent. The Somali Coast in East Africa from- 
‘ Wahadu to Ziyada became an Indian i)rotecjx)rate in 1884 and 
' is now under the political control of the Aden Kesidency under 
the Bombay Government. By an arrangement with Italy in 
1894, the limits of the protectorate ( covering* an area of 75,000 
sq. miles ) were definitely defined. At present Berbera, Zaila, 
and Bulhar are the only three military outpost held by the 
Indian troops. The cost of the protectorate for the present 
varies from i to 2 lakhs a year. 

The protectorate was extended in 1886 by the inclusion of 
the island of Socotra off the cost of Afric4i and tlie Kuria Muria 
island of the coast of Arabia, acquired from the Sultan of 
Muscat. 

( 5 ) But by far the most important extension of our 
frontier responsibilities remains yet to be noticed. It is during 
this period that our protectorate over Afghanistan has been 
finally and definitively established. Afghanistan is no longer 
a “ neutral intermediary zone ’’—lying outside the si)here of 
Russian influence and separating British India from the Czar^s 
dominions in Asia, as was contemplated by Lord Clarendon in. 
1868, but is now an integral jjart of our vast British protecto¬ 
rate in Asia. It came within the recognised sphere of British 
influence in 1872-3 and we are now under solemn treaty obliga¬ 
tions to defend under all circumstances its integrity and in¬ 
dependence. Sir L. Griflin, than whom no one knows these 
relations better, holds that “ England- is’ as much bound in 
honour to defend Herat, Maimana,, Balkh or any other i^ortion 
of Afghanistan against Russia as she is to defend the Isle of 
Weight against France.^' The Amir is strictly bound to conform 
to our advice in the conduct of all his foreign rehttions, and is 
always entitled, like every other chief under British protection, 
to claim material and monil support from us in the hour of 
need. The respective spheres of control of the Amir and the • 
Government of India have been defined, and by the recent 
Durand treaty ( 1893 ), the Amir has given up all Suzerain . 
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rights oyer the entire intervening belt of tribal territory between 
his dominions and British India—which is now brought under 
English administrative control; he has further withdrawn his. 
pretensions over Waziristan. As part of the Durand agreement, 
the Amir’s subsidy lias been increased from 12 to 18 lakhs per 
annum. The demarcation of the Russo-Afghan frontier, begun 
in 1884, was completed in 1888, which is accepted by the 
Czar’s Government. Similarly in 1891 the Perso-Afghau 
boundaries were settled. The protectorate is now bounded on 
the North by the Central Asian States under the influence of' 
Russia, on the West by Persia and on the South by British 
Baluchistan and covers an area of 200,000 sq. miles. 

This definitive incorporation, during the period, of Afglia- 
nistan with the British Indian protectorate is an event of the 
gravest moment in our recent iiolitical history. It brings 
British India into actual territorial touch witli the Russian 
Empire in Central Asia, and opens up a vista of large possi¬ 
bilities. It iraiioses upon us military and diplomatic liabifities, 
which it is simply appalling to contemplate. The new protec¬ 
torate profoundly modifies the military situation and adda 
infinitely to our difficulties of frontier <letence. What the finan¬ 
cial and otlier demands of the new condition of things so 
established on the N. W. Frontier will bo, time alone can show, 
but that they will be vast—intoler«ibly vast—there can be no¬ 
shadow of doubt. For the present, the charge on account of the 
protectorate is represented by the Amir’s subsidy of 18 lakhB> 
per annum. 

( 6 ) These vast territorial extensions have not beem 
achieved without a large expenditure on expeditions and mili¬ 
tary operations. Including the cost ol operations in Burma andt 
on "the Burmese frontier, as also the cost of the recent Chitrah 
expedition, the aggregate charge during tlie period on this ac¬ 
count is no less than Ib-O crores. 

( 7 ) Further large additions to “ political ” expenditureir 
have been necessary. Political missions beyond the frontier,, 
explorations, boundary commissions, tribal levies, subsidies to- 
tribal chiefs, new political agencies at distant centres of poli¬ 
tical control—these and such like have cost us considerablo 
sums of money during the period and have permanently increas¬ 
ed our “political ” expenditure from about 50 lakhs iu 1883-4 
to over 96 lakhs during the current year. The total excess 
charge over the figure for 1883-4 lias been close on 3 crores. 
( 2*838 crores ). 
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To sum up the iiaancial results of the new frontier policy— 


Preparatory measures. 

Aggregate 
charge during 
the period in 
crores. 

Permanent 
annual charge 
in crores. 

Military roads . 

1 -250 

yy 

^Strategic Railways. 

14-00() 

-600 

Special Defence Works 

4-(530 

yy 

Army increases . 

22-000 

3-900 

( including Baluchistan 
garrison.) 

Frontier extensions. 



(1) Upper Burma . 

14-920 

-925 

(2) British Baluchistan 

>> 

0-086 

(3) The Gilghit Agency and 



Protectorate 

>» 

•220 

(including Chitral. ) 



(4) Somali Coast .. 

>> 

•012 

(5) The Afghan Protectorate... 

y? 

•180 

Cost of expeditions, &c. 

8-240 

yy 

( exclusive of Burma.) 



Political expenditure. 

2-838 

1 

*457 

1 

1 

Total in crores... 

1 

i fiT-878 

1 

j " 

1 C-380 

1 


Such are, us far as we can gather from official returns, the 
financial results—so far of the forw-ird policy of Indian frontier 
defence, resumed in the spring of 1885. In the very nature 
'of things such exj^enditure once undertaken can have no finali¬ 
ty and must needs grow with each fresh development of the 
policy. 

A heavy bill of extra charges—albeit a crushingly heavy 
•one—including a net aggregate expenditure of 67*8 crores and 
involving a permanent addition to the annual charges of the 
country to the extent of 6*3 crores—a bill, more-over, likely to 

* The charge is met from capital and not from current reve¬ 
nue. * 
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^row as time passed by—is not, however, the only outcome of 
the new policy. We have, besides, on our hands a vast addiional 
tarea—partly under direct dominion and partly under protective 
political control—to look after embracinj^ two new provinces 
( Upper Burma—100,000 sq. miles, and British Baluchistan— 
45,000 sq. miles ), together containing an area of 145,000 sq. 
miles and equal in size to the whole Bengal Presidency, 
together with four protectorates covering a total area of 410,000 
sq. miles, ( mz. the Shan states 100,000 sq. miles, the Gilghit 
Agency:aud Protectorate 35,000 sq. miles, Afghanistan 200,000 
sq. miles, and lastly Somaliland 75,000 sq. miles=410,000 sq. 
miles )-—in all covering an aggregate area of 555,000 sq. miles, 
more than the area of France, Germany and Italy put together. 
And all this enormous expansion of territorial responsibilities, 
with its necessarily heavy bill of charge, has been carried out 
within the short space of 12 years in the name of Indians safety 
and for the better protection of her Frontier ! 

To the calm observer of the situation, the first question 
that suggests itself is, was all such territorial extension at all 
necessary for the purpose ? Was it necessary to advance the 
bounds of the Empire so far into the wilds and deserts of Mid- 
Asia and East Africa ? Was it not possible to avoid so large 
extension of administrative and diplomatic liabilities—con¬ 
sistently with the ol)ligations of national safety ? Would it not 
as well have served the purpo.se to keep to the old border lines, 
and trust, as liord Lawrence and his able co-adjutors so strongly 
recommended, to the strength and loyal support nf a united and 
contented India against all menace of foreign aggression ? U 
is, liowever, no use now reviving the old controversies, and we 
have to accept the fact that the natural lines of the country’s 
froutier—once held to be.impregnable—are now left imndreds 
. and hundreds of miles behind. And we sincerely wish it were 
'even now permissible, after all the toil and trouble of the past 
^lecade, to hope that the new advanced frontier line, which has 
•c‘ost us so dear, is truly the “ scientific frontier,” of which the 
Government was so long in search, and constitutes an invul- 
;nerable line of defence,—proof against all assault. The new 
poli(iy—and its results—so far as may be judged from present 
indications, leave the military and diplomatic situation, we 
fear, distinctly worse and weaker than it was 12 years ago. But 
our present concern is only with the financial aspects of these 
.so-called “ defensive measures of the past 12 vears, and we 
28 
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have here only to take note of the fact that they have entailed^ 
on the country a total exj>enditure of 67*8 crores and a net addi¬ 
tional of 6*38 crores to its annual expenditure. 

Apparently not content with making such large additions- 
to the expenditure of the country, Government has, further, 
simultaneously pushed on with vigour a vast scheme of Rail¬ 
way extensions. During the period since 1883-4 capital outlay 
on Railway construction by the direct agency of the State has 
amounted to 61*9 crores, to which a further sum of 2o crores 
has to be added as exjjended by^’he Companies—giving a total 
capital expenditure of about 87 crores. Up to the end of 
1882-3, the total capital outlay by the State was but 30 crores 
( 1868—18«^2-3 ). Some of these lines are complete and some 
are still under construction, which may require further ex¬ 
penditure. SeverJil of the new lines—espe(ually on the Punjab- 
side—are avowedly for strategic purposes and are worked at a 
loss. The N. ^V'. Railway, for instance, on which 35*4 crores 
have been spent up to date, dees not yet pay its way. Similar¬ 
ly, the Mushkaf, Bolau Railway—the third line constructed 
since 1880 to connect Quetta with Si hi and which has cost 2*26 
crores—is now ready to be opened for traifu^ but clearly it will 
have to be worked at a dead loss for years. Further extensions 
are in contemplation and various surveys at an immense outlay 
have been carried out. The Maudalay-Kunion Railway project 
has just been sanctioned ; the line is intended to extend to the 
frontiers of the (’hinese province of Yunnan and open it up to- 
PJnglisli commerce, forestalling French projects in the same 
direction, and is estimated to cost 2-5 crores. We have also at 
Ghamau, the Afghan terminus of the Quetta line, a large quan¬ 
tity oifrontier Railivay reserve material ( of the value of 44 
lakhs ) piled up on the Kandalnir side of the Kwaja-Amran, 
range with a view to political eventualities. 


This vigorous prosecution of Railway construction has,, 
however,—partly owing to the falling exchange and partly be¬ 
cause several of the new lines are strategic only—largely 
increased the net loss to the State during the period. The loss 
in 1883-4 was only 30 lakhs, it;is now in the current year 2*149' 
crores. The aggregate loss on this account in excess over the' 
figure for 1883-4 comes up to 14*4 crores. As fresh extensions 
proceed on the N. W, and on the N. E., and if exchange does, 
not, in the mean time, improve, the loss must grow paru 
passu* 
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Lastly, to swell this bill of extra charge for the period, 
Govonimeut chose in 1893-4 to grunt exclvwge compeusation t/> 
its European Services. The amounts granted are :— 


Crores 
1893-4 ... -624 

^94-5 ... 1*235 

’95-6 ... 1-456 ' 


3-3K j 

the salt duties in 1888. 


This is new charge and will vary witL 
the fluctuations of exchange. In the 
current yearns Budget, it stands at little 
less than a crore and a half—almost 
absorbing the whole increase of lievenue 
sought to be secured by en ban cement of 


Surely, the hardships of the European Services in the mat- 
Net salt revenue. ter of their family remittances to* 
1887*8... Its. 6,036,207 | England, owing to low exchange, 

’95-0... Ils. 8,124,.^00 V far outweigh in official estimation 

-I the silent sufferings of the t)Oorer 

Increase Its. 1,488,203 j millions of the laud, who are 

compelled, in conserjuence of tlie enhanced duties, to eat less 

salt. 


The new charge, so lightly undertaken in the midst of 
such heavy embarrassments, sufficiently marks the reckless 
character of the present financial administration. What re¬ 
sponsible Government, we ask, would have ventured to increase 
the pay of its already overpaid services—by 15-20 p, c. by a* 
stroke of the pen—while retaining such a cruel iraiK)st ou a* 
prime necessary of life as the salt poll-tax at so high a rate? 

Here closes our account of the extraordinary expenditure 
of the period—which Government has chosen to incur without 
apparent excuse or necessity. The following is a rough- 
summary :— 

Total expenditure. 

(/rores. 

Frontier Policy. 67-80 

Railway Extensions. 14*46 

(exclusive of strategic lines) 

Exchiinge Compensation... 3-31 

85-57 9*078 

We have thus had, during these 12 years sinces 1883-4 an 
extraordinary expenditure of 85^ crores and have had 9 crores 
added to our permanent Budget of annual charges. More-over- 


Permanent addition, 
Crores. 

6-380 
I-242 

1-456 
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'this is a bill of extra charge we have had to meet, besides 
providing for the normal annual charges of the country. What 
civilized nation, we may ask, has had so heavy a bill to pay 
during a similar period ? 

Be it further noted that Government has elected to in¬ 
flict upon the country such a needlessly heavy expenditure in 
the face of falling Exchange and failing Opium^ exerting a most 
disturbing influence on the financial position ot^the country. 

Indian public opinion is unanimous in holding that not a 
rupee of this enormous extra expenditure has brought iis any 
go^. The whole amount, we agree in thinking, has been 
recklessly and wantonly wasted under the uncontrolled manage¬ 
ment of a cynical and irresponsible bureaucracy—an amount, 
which, if it had been properly ap^died to its legitimate pur¬ 
poses in promotion of internal progress and development, 
might have resulted in a large increase in the happiness and 
contentment of the teeming millions of the land and in an ac¬ 
cession of moral strength and stability to the British position 
in India, infinitely greater than any number of conquests and 
annexations, defence works and strategic lines could ever 
ensure. The constitution gives us no ettective voice in the 
administration of our own funds and provides no other agency 
to guard our interests, and hence is jjossible all this waste and 
diversion of our resources to purposes in no way connected with 
our safety or our welfare. 

At all events, it will not be disputed, we think, tliat in 
undertaking such an enormous extra expenditure in the face 
of the accumulating difficulties of falling Silver and failing 
Opium —and more-over at a time when the country was just 
struggling to emerge from the effects of one of the most 
frightful famines on record, and required, above all, breathing 
time and repose,—Government has not shown, during these 
years, in respect of the management of the national finances, 
that due care and caution which we had a right to expect of 
it as a trustee of our resources. 

The recklessness of the existing financial administration 
• of the country—due to the absence of adequate constitutional 
control—will be still more apparent, when we pass on to an 
examination of the ways and means by which Government has 
endeavoured during these 12 years to meet the new extra 
'demands, and maintain the requisite balance of Eeveime and 
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Expenditure. As in respect of Expenditure, so in the matter 
of Kevenue, it has shown itself singularly regardless of the 
true interests of the country. If there has been, according to 
Sir A. Colvin, a pergrowth 0 /expetiditure in Jndid, 
since 1883-4, particularly in the military and i>olitical depart¬ 
ments of Government, it will be seen that there has been a 
still more perilous growth of public burdens in the country— 
a growth, more-over, proportionately larger by far than in any 
country of Europe or America and which is besides accom¬ 
panied by ruthless re-adjustments of expenditure—which have 
Imd the elfect of seriously liampering administrative improve¬ 
ments and the material and moral progress of the nation. 

Among the financial expedients adopted by Government 
during the period, we made specially note :— 

( 1) Fre(pient subpensioiis or curtailmeuts of the Famine 
Insurance grants. 

During the past 12 years, tlie grant has been sus 2 >ended 
5 times, (1886-7, 1887-8, 1 n 88-1>, 181)4-5 and 1895-6) and twice 
curtailed ( 1880-90, and IbOO-l) —a 2 ) 2 )arentiy in complete dis¬ 
regard of the fact that each such suspension or curtailment of the 
fund was a distinct violation of the solemn, religious ” jdedges 
volunteered by T^ord Lytton’s Government in justifying the 
s^^ecial taxation iinj;)ose"d for the creation of the Fund. The 
total expenditure on famine relief and insurance since 1884-5 
has been 11 *9 crores, i. c. short of the normal amount 2 >l^dged 
by full 6 cror,es, 

(2) Appro 2 )riations of Provincial resources and balances 
in aid of Imperial expenditure. 

Tlie Provincial (*.oritrac,ts were revised in lt^87-8 and a net 
asset of Ks. 640,000 was secured to improve the position of 
Imperial revenues; the contracts again underwent a revision 
on expiry of a 5 years' term in 1892-3 an<l the Government of 
India got iis. 466,300 as a net gain on revision. The total 
amount thus secured in aid of Imperial revenues has been since 
1887-8 Rs. 45,98,900. Besides, sjiecial contributions were 
exacted from the local administrations to the amount 
of Ks. 8,95,000 (Ks. 4,90,000 in 1890-1 and in 1S94-5, 
Ks. 4,05,000 ). The aggregate exactions so obtained from the 
Provincial Governments come up to full 5^^ crores during the 
period. 
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Such frequent sweepings into the Imperial Treasury of these 
Provincial monies evidently tend to unsettle the contracts, 
shake the confidence of the Provincial administrations, con¬ 
tract and cripple their resources and reserve balances, weaken 
motives to economy and careful management, and interfere 
with Provincial progress. But what a chance was there of any 
weight being allowed to considerations such as these, when 
money was imperatively wanted for improving the fortifications 
of Quetta or the defences of Aden, or for maintaining garrisons 
at Gilghit and on the Somali Coast, or for subsidising the 
Khyber and Kuram Chiefs ? 

(3) Postponement of administrative reforms. 

We need only refer here to the question of Police Reform 
and the separation of dudicial and Executive functions—re¬ 
forms, the necessity for which has been most amply recognized, 
times without number, but which have been put off from year 
to year for “ want of funds.’’ 

(4) Curtailment of useful expenditure in various ways. 

Take, for instance, the Department of Public Education. 
Expenditure under this head has increased during the period by 
only 35 lakhs—from 1*238 crores in 1884-5 to 1*587 crores in 
1895-6 ; while ‘‘ political ” expenditure beyond the frontier has 
increased by nearly 46 lakhs—for the puri)Ose of increasing the 
subsidies of the Amir and other frontier chiefs, paying increased 
amount to the tribal levies, and giving increased allowances to 
the Swatis and Bajouries and other tribes—apparently as if the 
enforced allegiance of these semi-wild tribes were of more 
consequence to the peace and glory of the Empire than the 
moral and intellectual elevation of the people of the country I 

(5) But such re-adjustments of expenditure could not 
possibly suffice and instead of adopting a policy of retrenchment 
and economy as the circumstances of the country demanded, 
Government has chosen to have recourse to increase of taxation 
• to meet the increased expenditure. 

The following table exhibits the net expansion of taxation 
proper during the period ( 1883-4—1895-6 ), taking only the 
“ principal heads ” of Revenue—the other receipts being non¬ 
tax revenue; and omitting 

(a) Tributes from Natim States —as an extra receipt. 

{b) Opium receipts^ as contributed by the foreign consa 

mer. 
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(c) And fnrtber deducting from the figures for 1895-6 
Upper Bunna receipts —the province being annexed 
only ill 1885-6. 


( In crores of rupees. ) 


Principal heads of Revenue. 

1883-4. 

1895-6. 

1 fer- 
Id crease J cent- 
' age. 

Land Revenue* . 

22*301 

25-646 

3*285 

14 

Salt . 

0-145 

8-693 

2-548 

41 

Stamps. 

3‘.513 

4-611 

1-098 

32 

Excise... 

3*836 

5-474 

1*638 

42 

Provincial rates... 

2-878 

3*654 

-776 

25 

Customs ... 

1*187 

4-814 

3*627 

300 

Assessed taxes. 

•620 

1-791 

1-265 

240 

Forest . 

1-052 

1-413 1 

I 

•361 

35 

Registration.. 

j -258 

j 

•417 

•159 

60 

Total. 

! 41*706 

j 

50-013 

14-757 

35 


The expansion of taxation during these years has thus 
been over 14’7 crores—which gives an increase of about 10 
annas per head of the population or ( taking 5 persons to a 
family ) Rs. 3-2 per family per annum. 

In no European country—not in the United Kingdom nor 
^even in France or Russia—kas there been during the period^ so 
large an augmentation of public burdens. While the United 
Kingdom—of which India is but a distant dependency—with 

♦ ( —Land Revenue is here included as being properly a 

tax and not rent ,—as is erroneously held by Sir H. H. Fowler and 
others. The theory of the landlordship of the State, on which the. 
rent view is based, is opposed to both precedent and fact.) 
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all its widening res]X)nsibiIities of Empire and Imperial pro¬ 
tection, adds only 14 per cent to the burdens of the people ; 
while France, with her admittedly great military and political 
difficulties and colonial requirements, increases her public 
tiixation by but 13 per cent; while Russia, with her vast 
Empire stretching across two (/Oiitinents, could manage her 
world-wide concerns with only a 33 per cent addition to 
lier public revenues ;—British India, while under the protect¬ 
ing shadow of the British Empire, is condemned to add 35 per 
cent to her burdens I The following table, compiled from the 
“ Statesman’s Year Books,” will be of interest in this connei;tion. 


( In MtllionH Sterling, ) 


Name of Country. 

1882-3 

1894-5 

Increase. 

Percent¬ 
age of in¬ 
crease. 

* Great Britain & Ireland 

148*6 

169-4 

20-6 

14 

♦ France. 

13lf4 

l.)7'4 

18 

13 

♦Italy. 

73*6 

00 

14-8 

19 

Austria-Hungary. 

74*8 

87*0 

12-7 

17 

Sweden and Norway...... 

6*8 

8-4 

1-0 

23 

Belgium.i 

ii*y 

14-28 

2*3 

19 

Denmark.; 

j 2-76 

3-22 

•46 j 

17 

Netherlands.. 

I 8-9 

10-5 

1*6 

18 

Russia (Direct and in¬ 

j 




direct tax revenue)... 

1 ■■■■ — ■ ■ ‘ 

1 81*0 i 

1 - . 

107-2 

26-2 

32 

British India. 

MiU. Rb. Mill. Rs. 

41-761 56-516 

( 1883-4 ) (1895-6) 

14*7 

35 


Here parenthetically we may conveniently notice Sir »!. 
Westland’s contention that the increase of taxation in India 
thus arrived at by (jomparison is only apparent—as being cal¬ 
culated ill a depreciated currency. Recluced to a sterling basis,.. 

* Including both Imperial and Local taxation. 
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argues the Fijjrjiee Minister, the taxation for the period shows 
n positive dimiimtion—which means a sensible alleviation of 
the pcople^s hardens ! And he gives as an elaborately construct¬ 
ed return as an a 2 >}>eiiLlix to his last Piidget spcooli in fcU]jport 
of liis argumciit (Fu/e Financial Statement, A])ril 1895). Tak¬ 
ing for comparisoii only Laud Revenue and Taxatioii, the 
table works up as under :— 


lievemie. 

1 

1 1883-4 1 

i 

1894-0 

£1 = IU 

j i-22y 

1 _ 

1-833 


1 Mill. £ 

Mill. £ 

Land Kevenue. 

..1 18-022 

13-880 

Forest. 


•895 

Other Taxation.. 

.1 14*802 

15*344 

Total... . , 33-678 { 

30-128 

Deducting for Upi^or Tliirma.j . j 

-COO 

j 33-678 

1 

29-528 


Decrease of Taxation—£4*15 millions. 


Sir J. AVestland bence argues that the taxation of the 
country lias been reduced during the period and cbiims credit 
ou behalf of the Financial Administration for the enforcement 
of a “severe economy^’, which has rendered such reduction pos¬ 
sible. His table, however, gives us only onr siiie of the national 
account whi(di vitiates his comparison. He omits the other 
term of the equation—the income of the country—-on which the 
taxation is levied, whi(di, if similarly reduced for the porioi to 
a sterling basis, would also exhibit a 2 >e-rallel proportionate 
decrease I The decrease on reduction to an aiipreciated currency 
being then balanced on either side, the eipiation would be a 
correct financial equation and the ratio between taxation and 
the income of the country would be in correspondence witli fact 
and would furnish a right standard for comparison. The 
‘Of Sir J. Westland’s argument lies in the assumption that while 
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the revenue and expenditure of the country are calculated' am? 
stilted in the depreciated currency of silver, the entire volume of 
the country’s transactions ranges and adjusts itself on a gold 
basis following the variations of exidiange. The fact is that the 
regulating currency of the country is essentially the currency of 
silver—exchange coming in only in respect of foreign liabilities, 
—and that neither rents nor profits nor iviiges nor prices are ajj- 
preciably influenced by the fluctuating course of exchange. The 
country’s transactions are all on the silver basis and obey the 
normal economic laws in entire independence of the variations of 
the value of the rupee in relation to gold. It is in silver tha,t 
we deal in all our ])iusiness relations, and it is in silver that we 
pay our taxes. Increase of taxation, therefore, in the regulating 
currency of the oaiutry is a positive increase of burdens and! 
cannot be whittled away by any a(axdemi(* manipulation ; and it 
can, for instance, carry no conviction to tlic mind of the poor 
contributor to the salt-tax—who earns his daily ivage in silver 
—to be told that ho now pays less for the salt he eats than he 
did 12 years ago—as calculated in gold—and that the enhance¬ 
ment of the duty is only apparent I 

We may then take it that the net increase of taxation, 
during the period, has been, as shown before, full 14*7 crores— 
or 35 per cent, since —and is proportionately heavier 

than in any other civilised country in the world, heavier by 
far than iu the United Kingdom. 

But there are other features, besides, of this increase of 
publi(* burdens witli ns during tliese years, which deserve S 2 )eml 
attention :— 

( ^ ) Economlcalhj ;— 

( a ) (hiverninont lias thought lit to inflict upon the count¬ 
ry such a formidable load of additional iaxation—and for no 
intelligible reason—at a time when it was trying to recover 
from the disastrous efiects of a most dreadful lamiue, and when 
it needed all the sympathetic consideration it could have re¬ 
ceived. 

(/;) Wldle in England and other Eurojiean countries the 
expansion of national income depends on and follows a normal 
advance in material prosperity ; in British India, the recent in¬ 
crease of fixation has been simultaneous and concurrent with 
steady deterioration in the resources of the people. Everywhere- 
else, the nations are progressing with rapid strides in wealth. 
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comfort, and every ofcLer elemcat of material strength ; we alone* 
in British India are steadily losing our ground in the industrial 
field, and such is now tbe break-down of our economic system 
that we liave amongst us—particularly in the lower strata of' 
the population—a degree of acute distress and grinding poverty, 
such as is perha})s iio-wliere to be met with in the rest of the 
civilized woidd. Among other indications of a serious decline in 
recent years in the economic condition of the peojde we uuiy 
notice:— 

1. —Secere ayricultuval {fepression .—The area of cultiva¬ 
tion not advancing with advancing needs of a growing popula¬ 
tion—a fast-proceeding exkiiistion of the soil under pressure of 
continuous, unmaiiiirod cropping and in the absence of agri¬ 
cultural improvements—a diminishing yield of crops—the 
growing indebtedness of the agricultural classes—these are some 
of the determining features of the industry which is the one 
surviving economic main-stay of the nation and on which 80 
p. c. of the people depend for very l>read. 

2. —An alarmingly increasing deMh-raU ^—an umnistaka- 
ble indication of the growing destitution of the poorer classes* 
The mortality for 1891-2 amounted to a fearful total of 7,000,965 
deaths or 32*12 per millo. There has been some improvement 
since but the fact remains tliat tbe present death-rate iu the 
(country is a good deal higher than it was 12 years ago. Iu 
1882-3, tliere were only 4,595,648 deaths or 22*17 per mille. 

3. —A growing falUolj' in the consumption of salt since the 
enhancement of the duties in 1888—^another uufailing indication 
of the diminishing resources of the poorer classes, lu 1886-7 
the total consumption was 33,735,054 Indian niaiiuds ; for 
1891-5 it is 34,15n,5<J7 or only 415,153 mauuds more. Taking 
the rate of increase at 1 p. c. per annum, the populatiou of the 
country during these 8 years must have increased by about 23 
millions, for which the additional consumption of salt at thd 
normal rata of 10 lbs. per head per annum ought to have been 
about 30 lakhs of mauuds, against wliicli we have only an in¬ 
crease of little more than 4 lakhs. The consumption of this 
prime necessary of life is thus now 20 lakhs ot mauuds short of 
the normal—which means that 80 millions and more of our 
straggling poor, who alone cannot afford to buy enough salt 
when it is dear, are forced to cut down their supply by about 
3 lbs. per head. 
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4 .—A. stationary condition of the general wage-ratG of tb& 
< 0 OfeiQtry In the face of rising prices —a sure sign of a fiiU-off in 

standard of living of the labonring cdasses. 

{B) Financially :— 

(a) As regards the character of onr taxation,—wlnle in 
*tba couatrie$ of the West, every effort is made to a I just public 
te;fation so as to make it weigh as lightly as possible on the 
springs of national industry, in British India it is uh if s[»ecLilly 
designed to cripple the national resources and to impede ma- 
^tevm progress, and we need only refer to some of the recent 
‘On^neements of land revenue in the Deccan, the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, and the Punjab, the enhancement of the salt diitics,^ ani 
ttjie growing Forest receipts as fair illustrations of the radically 
vieioitschiffiu^ter of our present fiscal system. 

{b) With this enormous increase of burdens, the extreme 
limits of taxation in India are, in the opinion of corapitont 
observers, reached if not already over-stepped Income-tax, salt- 
tax, forced periodical increases of land revenue, local rates have 
been one after another, during these years, sweaten from the 
.shaking sides of the struggling Indian tax-payer and now no 
fiscal reserve remains available for emergencies. Not a rnpeo 
more can now be raised from him without dangerous exhaus¬ 
tion. 

( c ) And be it further recommended that all this stretch¬ 
ing and straining is dnnug a quiet time of peace I And if such 
is the stress of peace, what may be the stress of war, when it 
«omes ? And where is the reserve of strength on which reliance 
is placed ? 

iC) Politically :— 

There is yet a third aspect of this increase of taxation 
•which cannot be passed over. There is a growing feel¬ 
ing of uneasiness—if not of alarm all over the country at 
this fearful growth of burdens—a feeling as yet vague "and 
—but which, as it gathers streugtli and volume, 
cwstitutes a political danger which it is no longer safe to over¬ 
look- Every one with disquieting anxiety waits to see what 
may be ibbe next turn of the fiscal screw ? Further, among the 
m<we intelligent classes in the country there is an increasing 
sciise of keen discontent and dissatisfaction at the way in which 
air this money, so squeezed out, is so recklessly squandered 
away amidst the inaccessible wilds and sandy deserts, far away 
i^&ide the limits of the country ; and, indeed, it iH impossible 
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to hold one’s patience when one finds that the unfortunate 
country is being so ruthlessly bled—for the purpose of extend¬ 
ing the benefits of civilized rule to serai-barbarous tribes,, 
inhabiting the wild border-lands of the Empire I 

Such, then, is, in general outline, the way in wLich Gov¬ 
ernment has managed the revenue side of the national account, 
during these years and such are the methods which it haa* 
thought fit to adopt to meet the demands of a situation, it itself 
has created in blind disreganl of all prudent considerations— 
regretahle re-adjust merits of administrative expenditure and an 
intolerable ihcrease of taxation, and that too of the sort above 
indicated. 

Taking now in one broad view both the sides of the finan¬ 
cial administration of the country (expenditure and revenue )< 
during the past 12 years, it will be seen what a formidable 
impasse we have come to, under the guidance of a bureaucracy 
—left to follow its own instincts and adopt its own devices, in 
blissful freedom from all outside check or control—a growing 
expenditure with an irresistible tendency to grow still further 
ad inf niturn et ad libitum on the one side, and on thjs other, a 
taxation forced up to the extreme limits not only of the people’s- 
means but now even of their patience 1 

Such is the situation—desperate and full of peril—with 
which we have to grapple. Revenue and expenditure, no doubt,. 
Imlaiice each other, and according to European tests the finan¬ 
cial equilibrium so established is a decisive proof of the sound¬ 
ness of the system—a view of the position which Lord George 
Hamilton evidently holds. Rut such are the conditions of Gov¬ 
ernment and Administrations in this country that in this very 
balanced position of the national finances—on which the 
Secretary of State congratulates us—there lurks grave danger to^ 
which we ought no longer to shut our eyes. 

This vaunted financial equilibrium is itself a delusive* 
equilibrium, and presents a ililemma from which eswipe does> 
not seem easy. In the presence of such an embarrassing situa¬ 
tion, it would, in our opinion, servo no useful purpose to criti¬ 
cize particular items of 2 )ublic expenditure or particular aspects- 
of public i)olicy, and it would be a mistake and a wrong di¬ 
agnosis of the evils to seek to fasten the blame on this or that, 
individual administrator or on this or that individual Admini¬ 
stration. It is, we submit, the system —the entire financiaL 
management of the country—which is responsible for the: 
present difficulties ; and unless there is a change—a radicali 
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chan^^e in the system— the root of the evil will pomaiii uutouched. 
it is the miK^hiuery and not the product nor its working agents 
on which wo have to coucentrato our attention. 

High aiitliorities concur in the view that the root of all ou i' 
financial embarrassments lies in the absence of any adequate 
control under the existing constitution of the Government oi 
:the country over the management of the national finances. Pro¬ 
fessor Fawcett remarks on this point ( Vick “ Indian Finance’S 
111!reduction) :—“ When the (*overuiuent of India was transfer¬ 
red from the Company to the Crown, many safe-guards for eco¬ 
nomy were swept away, and the subsitutes for them have proved 
iueftective/’ Sir T). Barbour similarly says ( ViSe his speec.li 
at a raeeliag of the International P>i-metalic Conference, 1805) : 

The system for tlic control of Indian expenditure ( as provided 
under the existing constitution ) is defective,’’ and refers in 
“this coiiuectiou to a constant tendency for expenditure to out¬ 
grow revenue, a system of Government in India favourable to 
increase of, and niifavourablc to reduction, of expenditure, no 
financial control by intelligent and well-informed public 
opinion either in India or in England; nn insullicient check 
on expenditure in India, and a remote and imperfect control 
-exercised from England.” Sir A. Colvin takes an analogous 
view and writes in a recent article : “ The root of our financial 
difficulties in India is the insufli'eieut check exercised under the 
constitutiou of its Government by the Financial Department 
......There is no control on expenditure from outside the (fovern- 

.ment; no fear of being turned out over uu unpopular or extra¬ 
vagant policy.” 

This is testimony indeed ! For when two such ex-Fiiiance- 
Ministers as Sir A. (\dvin and Sir 1). Parbour—steeped to the 
lips in the most inveterate traditions of hureaucratic rule—deem 
it necessary to come torward and complain with Indian critics 
that under tlie constitution, there is practically an absence of 
>«fFective control on expenditure, surely no more conclusive 
proof of the mischievous character of existing arrangements 
could be needed. There are few ?ubjects more important than 
this of the necessity of (Constitutional safe-guards to control 
Indian expenditure, but we have already exceeded our limits 
and we will, therefore, conclude the ])reseut survey with the 
hope that steps will he taken by those who are interested in 
the proper administration ol'Indian finance tojjressthis point on 
ddia earnest attention of the Uoyal Commission, sitting at 
jpresent in London. 




THE NaXIYE INDIAN ARMY/ 

ilKFOim OR Increase ? 

The question of Indinn Native Army llefoiun, though it 
^cannot be rankeii as one of the most burning public questions of 
the day, is none the less a question of vital importance to the 
highest interests of the country. We take up this subject of 
Army Reform thus restricted in its scope, chiefly because the 
British Army in India stands on its own peculiar ground, and 
being subject to political and climatic conditions, which 
necessarily impose large limitations on its numerical strength 
and working capacity, it occuiiies in our opinion the position of 
an accessory force, though of course constituting an equally 
essential branch of our military system. 

The question relating to the suggested or contemplated 
abolition of the Presidential Armies, which is at present silently 
agitating the official world, and causing not a slight flutter iu 
military circles, is, we think, in principle little more tkin a 
-question of administrative couvenionce, and involving as it does 
no question of vital principle, it may be safely passed over with 
comparative indiflerenc^e. But the far more pressing and broader 
question relating to our Native Army, its clmracter and com¬ 
position, its organisation and management, can never be a 
matter of unconcern to us, as it has an important and serious 
l)earirig on the political present and future of this country. In¬ 
attention, or wlmt is worse, apathy with respect to a (piestion of 
such grave import would be unjustificable and inexcusable. It 
is true that it had not hitherto received its due measure of con¬ 
sideration either from the native Press, or from the native 
Associations ; but recent events iiave necessarily forced this 
subject upon general attention, and it is time, we think, to invite 
the native public to a calm and dispassionate discussion of it, 
with a view to arrive at a workable scheme of dofinito reform, 
which might be made the ba&is of a common and unanimous 
appeal to tJie resijonsiblo authorities. 

Approaching the question on its constitutional side, we 
may safely lay down the position that the Indian nation has a 
right to ask—( 1 ) that the native Army, which is in truth the 
very back-bone of its whole military system, and on whose 
loyalty and honest devotion to the British flag in the last resort, 
Oovernmont must depeud as a provision against internal dis- 
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tarbance or foreign attack, should in its constitution be really a- 
national army, an army of the Indian nation and not solely, or 
even priiwsQW^fe a mercenary one ; ( 2 ) that the numbers and 
proportion of dmferent branches of this army should be placed 
on a thoroughly sound footing with due reg-ard to the needs and 
changing circumstances of the country, regarded both as an 
Asiatic Government, and as a loyal dependency of the British 
Emwe ; ( 3 ) that it should be maintained in a healthy state 
of efficiency, possessing a sufficient degree of elastic and re¬ 
cuperative vigour, able to withstand all danger, and equal to 
any exigency ; and (4) tliat at the same time it should be 
administered as economically as possible, iii other words, at a 
charge compatible with the poor condition of our national and 
financial resources. The nation has a right to insist that the 
Native Indian Army shall not he organized and managed on any 
Other lines, for in that case it will be not only a source of 
anxiety and embarrassment to (h)vernmont under conceivable 
circumstances, but, what is more to the point, of positive 
peril at a serious (umjuncture to the nation at large. If 
it consists chiefly of foreign levies, with doubtful loyalty 
to the national interests and weak moral fibre, and 
notwithstanding its costliness, it is defective as a fighting 
organization in one or more branches of warfare, it is plain 
enough that it cannot safely be depended upon to stand the. 
ordeiu of a serious trial. The normal dangers of a mercenary, 
non-national, therefore inelastic and niisympe.thetic, and in¬ 
efficient Native Army become most critical in the interests of 
India in the present conditions of the military situation in Asia, 
and it thus becomes our duty as loyal (‘itizeiis of the Queen- 
Empress to call attention to these liaiigers. We have to take 
note on the one hand of ( 1 ) the inevitable efiects of the Arras 
Acts in demartialising the entire population of the Peninsula, 
and thereby striking at the root of all military self-reliance 
and internal defensive strength of the country, and ( 2 ) of the 
equally inevitable results of a regime of peace in inducing a 
general disinclination to military life, and a love of peaceful 
pursuits, even amongst the once famous military classes of the 
community ; and on the other, we must note (1) the tendencies 
of the military situation in Asia, and ( 2 ) the rapidly- 
gathering clouds of trouble and difficulties on our North-west 
and Eastern frontiers, consequent on closer contact with popu¬ 
lations, divided from us by deep differences of race and creed, of 
thought and sentiment, and particularly with that large zone of' 
Mahomedan fanaticism, zone of highly excitable and explosive: 
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material, which (to quote the impressive language of Lord 
Salisbury’s speech at the Tx)rd Mayor’s Banquet is always 
electrically charged, out of which thunder-storms may with but 
little notice proceed.” \Te are bound to see that our Native 
Army,—which next to the British Array and Navy, is our chief 
and aole means of safety in the hour of danger,—is what it 
ougiit to be, in other words, that it is not de-nationalized in 
character, nor mercenary in spirit, 7ior weak as a fighting 
organisation, and liable to break down in times of emergency, 
nor over-costly in maintenance. 

Tlie present state and constitution of the Native Army are 
thus a most importiint and ]>ressing subject of legitimate in¬ 
quiry. Its importance is not a whit diminished just now, 
because we are ostentatiously invited to dismiss from our minds 
all timid tea re and weak anxieties on the ])oint, and called upon 
to pay tlie Income-tax, and trust in loyal contidenjje in the all- 
seeing and alLwise omnipotoiee of Government to fore-see and 
provide against all possible Imman cuntiugencies. Unfortunate¬ 
ly, the i)eoj>lo of India are not children to believe that an addi¬ 
tion of some 3d,00(1 men to the standing army of the country, 
carried out at a charge of two or three (Tores of Rupees raised 
by unpopular fresh taxation, would make for us quite an im¬ 
pregnable tower ofstrengtlinnussailable, if not inaccessible, either 
on the side of tlie Indus or of the Iravati. The very vehemence 
of these most comfortable and gratifying assurances which are 
vouchsafed to us defeats their end, and makes even the credu¬ 
lous, seldom-suspecting, seldom-doubting public opinion of 
India rather suspiiaons on tlie point, and people are tempted to 
ask whether the whole thing can be so easily and charmingly 
managed. Is our native Army,—we cannot but ask the ques¬ 
tion-constituted and worked at present, as etheient, as trusted,, 
as strong, as self-Mibsihting as it ought to be ? Is its organiza¬ 
tion sati>factory in tiie jiermauent interests of the nation, or such 
the country lias a right to oxpec.t fir the money spent on it ? 
Is its present constitution such as to satisfy the requirements of 
the new situation ? Is it above all, in a satisfactory state of 
efficiency, in any mcMMirc, proportiouat 3 to the increase of its 
responsibilities, and fit to stand any trials that may await it in 
no distant future ? These are some of the questions which the 
inquiry suggests, and surely over-bold must be the man, who, 
after a close and conscientious examination of the subject, would, 
venture to answer all or any of these queries in the affirmative. 
It is much to be regretted that the public is not in possession of^ 
full or detailed information 011 the subject, but the broefd feature8> 
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of the system as it exists are clear and open to our view, au<l wo 
are ^rieVousIy mistaken if a close analysis of them, especially in 
the light of the more recent developements of the situation, 
does not disclose a state of things, as far as the Native Army is 
concerned, sucli as to excite the gravest misgivings even iu the 
minds of the most credulous optimists, and to justify a demand 
for a thorough, radical, and com])rehensive reform. 

Our Native Army stands, we suspect, at this day iu all its 
essential elements of niuuhers, org-inization, and management, 
on precisely the same footing, on which it was ])laced after the 
Mutinies.of 1 SoT-.iS. The system of military defence, adopted 
'fit a grave military crisis primarily for the restoration of peace 
and order, and continued, after that crisis had passed away, for 
.facilitating the work of Imperial consolidation, is maintained to 
the present day as a [*erinanenf. system, with all the defects and 
short-comings, suffered to be left iu it, in the heat and hurry of a 
troublous period, uiitouehed. Tliese defects did not perhaps at 
iihe time strike the oflicial vision, blurred and dimmed as it 
was in the dust-stonu of what was thought to be a crisis of ap¬ 
palling magnitinfe. It is none tlie less to be regretted, however, 
that the cooler and wiser judgment of the succeeding period of 
profound calm and [)eace should Jmve left them till now un¬ 
noticed and unremedied in the light of experieuce, and in view of 
the fast-ebanging conditions of the situation. The main object 
which the military autliorities had tlieu iu view was, how best to 
disarm the revolted soldiery, and make similar risings impossible 
in the future- 1’his purpose and raisoa-iV-eXre not only do no 
longer exist, but on the other hand the source of danger has 
shifted elsewhere, and recpiires all available internal strength to 
be utilized and knit together to ward it oft. Self-corai)laceut 
official optimism is, however, still swayed by the iiitlucnces of an 
unworthy military policy of jealousy, distrust and suspicion, 
adopted with some sliow of jn»tilication immediately after the 
Mutinies, but for which no decent excuse can now he pleaded. 
It is a public misfortune that our military authorities still 
decline to recognize the altered factN of the situation, oven when 
brought out in such i)ainful relief la^t summer by tlie threatening 
aspect of affairs on the N. W, Frontier, and they tbiidly seek to 
perpetuate all the most striking defects of the old effete^ system, 
and in their advocacy even exalt them into the peculiar excel¬ 
lences and merits of our military organization. Official 
perversity, or rather aberration, could go, we can conceive, any 
lengths, but it is most surprising ami disheartening to find that 
v^even the responsible rulers of ludia do not see cause to (piestiou 
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the soundness of the existing organization, or doubt the efiidency 
of the Native Army as at present eoustitiitcd. They only admit 
the inadetjuacy of its present numerical strength to meet the new 
reqnirraeuts of Frontier defence, and reconinicnd addition to that 
strength as the simplest, the best and the most obvious solution 
of the problem ; and Government seems re^jolved,—though it has 
not yet thought lit to vouchsafe to tlie bewildered public those 
ooiisiderations of high policy which have led it to the resolution,— 
to carry out this recommondatiou of military ox])erts, which 
seems to acA’ord so well with suggestions of its own mind. It is 
not our present purpose to (lall in (piestion the wisdom of that 
resolution on financial grounds, and protest on behalf of the 
Indian tax-payer against the contemplated increase of the 
armies of India, with the result of an enormously large addition 
to the alr< 3 ady heavy military expenditure of the country; but we 
wish to show cn the present occasion, by looldiig a little deeper 
into the facts of the case, bow the propose^l solution of the mili¬ 
tary problem, not unattractive in its simplicity, nor difficult to 
carry out, rests oti a comiilete mis-coneeption of permanent 
fundamental conditions. It is our firm conviction that the whole 
* existing military organization of the country, at least as far as 
the Native Army is concerned, is not what it ought to be, and 
requires a thorough overhauling. No merely arithraeticjil 
manipulation of the standing army of the country can furnish 
any solid or safe basis on which to found the true solution of the 
military ditficulty. We can have no faith iu the efiicacy or sound¬ 
ness of mathematical or mecluinical modes of dealing with the 
’ complex conditions of a groat political policy, and we for 
ourselves can never subscribe to the opinion that the contemplat¬ 
ed augmentation of our armies could go any great way to place 
our national defences on a satisfactory basis, tliough it might servo 
to put out of view for a time the real dangers and the pres>iiig evils 
-ofthe existingsystem. All the advantages wliich increase of num¬ 
bers can secure must be at the best only temporary; such increase 
can never make up tor the defec.ts of a radically vicious system. 
And on this, as also on other grounds, wo deem it to be our 
solemn duty to raise our voice, solitary though it be, in the name 
of comraou-sease, against what appears to us to he only a policy 
of “ make-shift^’ which, ignoring tlie ciianged and changing 
circumstances of the times and putting aside the really vital 
problem of army reform, seeks, in strange disregard of what the 
permanent needs ofthe Empire demand and in open contempt 
of all considerations of financial safety, to*grapple with the 
tdifficulties of the hour, by simply adding 30,000 men to our 
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standing army, and with it three millions of new charges to the 
already intolerable weight of the existing system of public bur- 
dens. Believing, as we firmly do, that the sine qua non of au 
efficient system of national defence is the soundness of its or¬ 
ganization, and distrusting all schemes of arithmetical additions, 
what we ask for is a candid and honest revision and re-casting of 
the present arrangements, with a view to secure Rejorm in the 
first place, and there-after Increase of numbers, if imi)erative 
necessity be shown to exist. “ Reform the Native Army first, 
and increase it next if necessary —sums up our own view of 
the matter. 

Let us then see how the native army at present stands. 
We shall begin by examining first its composition. Here we find 
still in force the same vicious principle of state-craft—“Divide 
and riile,^^ whiclj was in such high favour with the military 
authorities of the Mutiny period. The ]>resent i)olicw of re¬ 
cruiting for the army is the same old alien and jealous policy of 
putting together, by way of mutual check anti balance, opposing 
nationalities, conflicting castes, and antagonistii' races, and we 
fear if there has been any change in this respect, it is all, as far 
as we can see, for the worse, certainly not for the better. The 
increasing difficulty of attra<ttingrecriiits,—duo, we are told by the 
highest authorities including Sir t. Koberts, to the absence of 
sufficient inducements and the decay of the military spirit within 
the country,—has been ti ^oarce ot complaint with Government 
for several years i)ast, Tlwt Punjab, Oude, and the Decc^an, 
which once used to furnish such splendid material for the army,, 
do not now supply recruits of as good [)hysique as before, is 
believed by the (Jommaudiug officers on the testimony of re¬ 
cruiting agents, and an impression is slowly gaining ground that 
these Indian fields are well-nigh exhausted, and that, if the native 
army is not be to suffered to deteriorate in fpial i ty, they must before 
long be abandoned as unserviceable, in favour of other, and chiefly 
extra-Indian, countries. Already us one of the effects of such an 
impression,we find that recourse is "being actually had,in an increas¬ 
ing measure, to such foreign ( Vi(fe .: General Hardinge’s farewell 
order) sources for recruiting purposea, as the Baluchistan and 
Afghanistan border tribes. Only last summer we saw, how in the 
anxieties of a threatening crisis of a serious nature on the N. W. 
frontier, the Government of India, with perfect confidence, and 
without the least hesitation, turned to Nepal and Sikkim for 
fresh drafts of recruits for the new battalions it wished to form. 
And further, we have reason to believe that if the recent 
returns of recruitment were published with full details, they. 
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would bring out in awful promiaenne the fact that this new 
policy of taking up recruits for our Native Army from savage 
and alien tribes living beyond the Indus and Ter;u frontiers, 
in apparent unconsciousness of danger ari-ing from the intro¬ 
duction of such foreign, fanatical, and purely mercenary 
elements into the Indian army,—danger, we repeat, alike to the 
stability of the British position in India and to the political 
future of the Indian nation,—this now policy is receiving a 
more extended apjdicatiorn No attempt, it is clear, is ever 
made to test the validity of the testimony of recruiting agents, 
and wild ideas and baseless theories are taken on trust, and 
a fatal and disastrous turn is gi\en to the military policy ot 
the State. Matters are allowed to drift from year to year, 
and the army is being recruited from whatever sources Gov¬ 
ernment recruiting agent.^ find easy and ready to liand. Men 
are picked up wherever they can be found, in the country or 
outside it, and from whatever class, with a single eye to breadth 
of chest and height of stature, and the commanding oflScers 
are satisfied if they get into their respective battalions, men 
of the broadest chest and the tallest stature, no matter from 
what field they come, from Patagonia if they will, and do not 
further trouble themselves, and with reason as military officers, 
with any politic il considerations of State policy. But what 
painfully striker us i.^ the political bliudncss of those higher 
authorities, who are primarily responsilde for the efficiency 
of the national army and fur the permanout security of the 
country, in permitting such a recruitiuont of the native army. 
These * authorities seem to be unaware or regardless of the 
essential conditions of national defence which must put limits 
to their freedom of action in this matter, and guide their line 
of policy. Two fact‘s soem to force themselves on our notice 
itt this connection, namely ( 1 ) tint there is no systematic 
endeavour to cultivate recruiting grounds in the country itself, 
and possildy none to test the suptd viug capacities of the exist¬ 
ing fields, believed without sufficient warrant to )>e exhaust¬ 
ed ; and ( 2) that no inducements in the way of better pay 
«or prospects of direct commission are held out to attract to the 
service fresh blood from the higher (dasses of tlie community, 
or even from tlie Yeomanry of gentle-born castes. We submit 
that these facts,—for facts we believe them to be,—^taken 
per se seem to constitute a legitimate ground for complaint on 
the pert of the natiem, to which a good native army is of vital 
importance. It is hardly necessary to give detailed figures here 
to show bitw the present policy of anuy-recruitmeut is vitiating 
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the perminel of our luitive army. The fact is too well-knowa 
and freely adraiitcd to need further argument. We thinks 
we are not wrong when we say that tlie evil is daily grow¬ 
ing, and assuming more and more unsafe proportions. The 
danger of the present arrangement may perhaps be realised 
in its full gravity wlien we advert to the fact, to which Sir 
T. Madliavrao C. S. I. lately called public attention in the 
columns of the Madras Tlmes^ uameh% that there is a con¬ 
tinuous stream of Beloochi, Afghan, Goorklia, and other tbreigri 
mercenaries, flowing into the country from beyond the Frontiers, 
almost unchecked, some of them being diverted towards tho 
Native States, some obtaining admission into the ranks of the 
Native Police, and the Native Army, and rest settling down 
to fearful occupations, and going to swell the criminal classes 
in the country. 

Now if this is not an incorrect statement of tlie 
existing condition of things in respect to the constitu¬ 
tion of our Native ilrray, the evil is real and serious, 
and it behoves us to lodge a respectful but solemn 
protest against tlie continuance of a method of recruitment 
which is its parent source, and which threatens within a 
measurable distance of time to de-nationalise our native army 
and lower its morale. If things are suflered to go on in this 
way, consciously or unconsciously, the evil will soon ho past 
cure, and without seeking or pretending to discern the dim and 
distant courses of futurity, it seems within the range of possi¬ 
bility that troubles will arise in connection with the native army, 
more fonnidahle than any with vvhii’h Government has liitherto* 
had to deal. 

Here then, one of the mo-t crying evils of our present 
system, which is doing a world of liarm to our Native iVrmy, and 
Jleform therefore, we respectfully submit, must begin here if 
any where. Our Native Army must be our own national army, 
ours in somethiug more than a name. Its ranks should W 
fllled up by none other tlian Indian nices. It should reflect iu 
its composition and characters the varied elements of the nation, 
its spirit, ii^ loyalty, its aptitudes, and even, we would venture 
to add, its idiosyncrasies. We have therefore a right to ask 
that the present policy of recruitment should be at once abau- 
doned, as fraught with grave danger, and a safer and wiser one 
be adopted in its place, of raising reijruits within the four cor¬ 
ners of the country itself, without relaxing iu the least that 
necessary condition of enlistment, good physic^ue, and prefer- 
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al)Iy from the better cLitiises of the ronunnnitv as far as practi- 
(jable, without drawing invidious and useless distinctions of race 
and creed. The material iusiincts of our military classes, as 
far as they are still alive and have been not extinguished by 
the effects of the Arms Act, should be turned to account by 
cautious encouragement, develoi3ed witli care, and utilized by 
2 )rudent arrangements for the purpo.-^es of national defence, and’ 
this cannot be surely beyond the resources of military statesman¬ 
ship. The existing recruiting fields, which are being unaccount¬ 
ably neglected, need only, we are strongly persuaded, the 
fostering and sympathetic care of (joverniuent to regain their 
old vigour. 

The second fatal fault of the existing system appears to us 
to bo the purely mercenary basis oii which onr Native Army has 
come to rest. Among the chief causes wliich are, in our 
judgement, contributing to this dejdorable result, it may 
suffice here to note two, namely (1) the low pay and poor 
prospects of tlie native soldier, and (2) t)ie refusal to confer 
direct commissions on native gentlemen. I\len enlist to go into 
tlie jirmy year after year in larger and larger numbers, less for 
tlic ]o\e and honor of service than for the bread it gives. We 
fear, particuhirly looking to the new method of recruitment 
above referred to, men join the army less and less through 
proraidiugs of noble ambition to serve the (jueeu Empress and 
their country, and share in the honors and toils of the service, 
and more and more, as time goes by, through the pressure of 
necessity and in searcli of bread. Low people, illitemte and 
ignorant, tliriftless and shiftless, find here what tliey do not 
know how to find elsewhere, their means of subsistence. 
Foi'eigu immigrants too, coming into tLe midbt of a crowded 
population, seem to seek adniLsion into the army from similiar 
motives. But, on the other Iniud, the better (dasses stand 
aloof; all the higher prizes of tlie service lie beyond the reach 
of native ambition, and the existing system of pay and ])romo- 
tion for the native sepoy offer to them no sullicicnt inducementsi 
to enter the army. There are no honorary commissions in the 
army to attract into its ranks members of the military aristo¬ 
cracy of the country. The pmcticai effect is that our native 
army is gradually deteriorating in quality from a moral, if not 
from a physical, xioint of view. While the higher and better 
classes do not enter the service, and stand appart, excludo^l 
from, and uuattracted to it, on its present basis, it is driven to 
draw its strength, more and more, from the needy, hungry, and 
lower classes of the population* In consequence of such a 
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radical change in the character of its material, a distincfly 
lower tone is coming to be impart d to our wliole military 
organization, iu its native bninch at least. The sohliern are 
held more and more to the national colors by wh-it is a[»rn]>riitely 
called the “ bondage of the salt,’’ less and less by the stronger tie 
of a lively sense of duty end honor. Tl^ey come, for the most 
part, from the lower stations of society, and do not eiij\*y in the 
ranks of the army the advantage ot healthy caitnct with iho 
influences of higher life and higher society, IxTauso of tl»o total 
absence of representatives from the upper classes. Lsistly, ti.ey 
join the service for livelihood, and do not aspire to ri e iiigh in 
the ranks of the army heyond the most subordii ate gra le>, and 
thus receive during the iieriod of service no practical training 
in the duties of really resjiOnsible comm ind. 

It is thus, we believe, that it has come to piss that our 
native soldiers leave the service as they enter it, in no way im¬ 
proved by the discipline. Pay, in the absence of higher i»rizc8, 
becomes the ruling motive from beginning to end.—enlisting for 
money, serving for money, and leaving with the hope of money. 
There are no higher p^o^I)ects to strike their imatiinaiion, or 
elevate their minds byoiid consideratiens of pahry i>ay and 
pension. The soldiers, thus cirdimstancerl, mmst be thoionghly 
mercenary in tbeir loyalty. They are loyal to the salt they eat, 
and loyal to the Government that feeds them, but of that 
higher sentiment of loy dty, warm and single-minded de\ot.on 
to duty, to the iiationnl cause, to the national flag, aj.d to the 
Indian Government they are privileged to serve, no larger 
measure can, we fear, be expected in this condition from them, 
human pature being what it is. 

The military dangers, in the hour of trial, of such a 
mercenary feeling getting firmly rooted in the soldier’s mind, 
and growing deep and wide in the army, are too obvious to call 
for remark, and this circumstance of itself should suflice to 
convince sceptics of the radical unsoundiiess, even from a 
military point of view, of a system that gives rise to such ap¬ 
prehensions, and make them reasonable. But the political 
danger of such a mercenary basis of our whole organization is 
mpre serious still. It is not too much to say that it can never 
be for the advantage of Government, that the higher elements 
of the community under its sway should thus practically stand 
almost wholly outside one of the chief spheres of its administra¬ 
tion, apd should not have their active sympathies and co-opera¬ 
tion enlisted in the cause of national defence apd order. This 
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virtual exc-lusioii of our higher classes from the rajiks of the army 
is a feature of the existing system, too serious, we submit, to 
be passed over without notice, and one fraught with danger to 
tlic Emi)iro. It is a more scandalous blot on our system than 
even the reckless enlistment of foreign mercenaries, mid as such 
it deserves and demands tlie most anxious attention of those 
who are res])Ousible for the Government of the Indian Empire, 
and for its well-being and sahdy. 

If the evil lie once admitted and recognized, the line of re¬ 
form is clear, and the remedy is obvious. A change of ]>olicy is 
needed, and iiotliing, we believe, stands in the way of such a 
change except a traditional adhesion to, and fondiuss for, the 
old distrustful and absolute iioliev of the ^lutiny period, (ilov- 
enimeut lias seen fit to adopt a more generous policy in recent 
times ill the ca\il dejiartmeiit of its gcn(‘ral admini^tr:^tion. :i,iid 
the same spirit should animate its I^Iilitarv anthoritico. Wliat 
is reipiired is a levelling-up of the status of tln^ native soldier 
and odicer. Such a levelling up would have a double cffeit: 
( I ) it wouhl alter for the better the character end condition of 
the Se])oy ; (‘-3 ) it wouLl attract to the army the pick of the 
gentry and the yeomanry. Higher [)ros])ect.s ai.d hi'dicr Imi- 
ours, as well as higher pay and emoluments, should lie held 
out as jirizos of ainhitiou to draw men, with wlioin moiuiy is at 
best only a secondary consideration. There sliouhl he a fair 
jiroportion of oi’tici^rs’ commissions in the Army reserved for our 
iJ^ardars and the younger brothers of our (Jhiefs, witli a 
guaranteed right to the bigber gratlcs of the ServiiM^. In one 
word, every oiTort should be made to get, for tlie army packed 
men from tlie liiglier and more intelligeur and iudoi) iidcnt 
classes of the community ; h»r nothing m onr jnijgment would 
serve so well to elevate the wliole tone and cJiaracier ot the 
^Native Army than the infusion into the s}stem of some of tlie 
best blue blood of the country. Tlic object is so imiiorfant, 
the interests at stake are so iiiuncnse, that hen;, it an}-where, 
more money miglit he wisely and properly spent in adding to 
the attractions of the service. 

We now pass on to a third feature of our existing military 
system. It raises, however, a ipiestion of priucijile of sueli 
serious magnitude, that we feel, we mu'^t ho content bore witii 
briefly indicating our own line of view with respect to it, and 
we invite further diseusMOii and examination before formulating 
definite conclusions at this stage of the inquiry. 

31 
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Our whole military organization stands at present exclusive¬ 
ly on the basis of a “ standing ” army—whicli forms, so to 
speak, the beginning, the middle, and end of the system. It 
has no reserve, and no support in the country of any kind to fall 
back III on. Such an army organization stands alone, we 
believe, without example in the modern world; and surely 
nothing can be opposed to tlie whole theory and practice of 
modern European nations, including England herself. We may 
go further, and venture to add that in our Ibnner history, vsuch 
a standing army never existed in India. In ancient times 
under Hindu rule, our Kshatriya and Rajput classes served not 
only to provide sufficient material for the standing army of the 
country, but also lurnished the reserve force in the system, 
occupying very much the same position which the “ landwehr 
and the laadsturm do in the German system. Later on, in 
modem times, under Mahoinedaii and Maratha rule, tho 
liaji)uts and Marathas did similar service. It should also be 
remembered that, throughout this period, the i)opulation was 
armed, and therefore was in a i^osition to supply in an 
emergency a never-fading reserve of lighting material. Under 
the rule of the E. I. Company, Government stood in this re¬ 
spect on its own ground, and relied on its own local army. Its 
military system was organized on an index>en(lent basis and was 
only distantly connected with that of Great Britain. The 
military situation too was then much simpler than it is now. 
There were no troubles on the frontiers ; there was but little 
contact with inthimable tribes beyond the Indus. Russia was 
still cooped up in her Siberian wilds and Khirgiz steppes ; the 
Khanates cf < Jentral Asia were ])eyond tlie “ sphere of her in¬ 
fluence.’^ The night-mare of a French invasion, hacked up by 
a vast Mahoraedau movement, did, for a time, no doubt, disturb 
the dreams of the Company’s Servants in India, but there was 
then nothing like the present serious reality of contact with, or 
unsafe .proximity to, a formidable aggresive x>evver immediately 
beyond the fioutiers. After the klutinies of 1857-58, however, 
this condition of things underwent a most momentous change. 
The old Army of the East India Company lost its independent 
footing ; tho English and Indian Military Services were amal¬ 
gamated, and with its incorporation with the English system, 
our Native Army came to be looked u 2 )on as an apx)endage, and 
a mercenary appendage of the Army of Great Britain. The 
Ikitish Army, with its British Reserve and British Militia, 
formed the defensive system of India, ( as it forms the basis of 
the defence of the rest of the British Empire ), only assisted by 
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local native levies. Tlie general dLs-armament of the country 
was carrie<l out as a necessary measure of i)acification 
and permanent security against internal disorder and dis¬ 
turbance, the old native armies of annexed States were 
disbanded, and the old military aristocracy of the nation was 
allowed, in British and Native territory, quietly to pass into 
the general body •)f the peaceful population. These three 
measures,—each of winch had only a doubtful, and at best 
temporary, justilication in the circumstances in which it was 
adopted—however contributed, in their total effect, to cut away 
from under our present native army its old a.nd requisite locfd 
basis, and hjit it without a i-eservc to fall back upon. And 
thus our native army has ^‘ome t) ]>e now in fact a mere local 
auxiliary force of mercenaries, kept up only in aid of the 
Military system of tlio British Isles, on whicliin the last resort, 
India, like every other part of tlie British empire, excepting 
of course the favoured (k)lonies, must for all 2 )ractical jnirposes, 
lean for defence ami protection. 

We have no intention to exaggerate the inherent evils and 
inseparable dangers of such an army organization ; but we 
must take leave to bo scei)tical about its tiieoretical soundness 
or practical adctpiacw to meet the needs of the times. We 
have every tajih m the power of the British na\ y to guard tke 
coasts of tlie BritMi Bmjure, and protect the vast British 
commerce on the liigh seas. But as tar as the ‘‘dim courses’' 
ofapo^sibl\ near future can be discerned, the laud, and not 
the sea, will, we a]»])reheud, be the ])riiicipal theatre of conflict 
and polituial supremacy, ;ind commercial lordship will be 
kept ill view as the prize to be won by tbo victor among the 
coiiteiiding ^lowers. It is therefore incumbent on British 
statesmen to inquire whether the land-forces of Great, or even 
the Greater, Britain in their existing strength are equal to 
meet such a call as this, or to satisfy the reijuirements of such 
an extended empire. It may be also permitted to us witli our 
own dim lights to doubt whether the standing army of Great 
Britain, with its reserve and militia in the British Isles, can 
supply us ill India at smdi distance, even with the aid ot the local 
armies, requisite and adequate means of defence in times of a 
serious or prolonged struggle, and that too, across and iu spite 
of a whole coutineiit armed to the teeth. We cannot believe 
that in a serious struggle on the N. W. or ou the Eastern 
frontiers with a formidable military power, we can safely 
count on obtaining needful supplies of drilled or seasoned 
men from across ten thousand miles of sea. Nor can we depend 
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on the eiHt;nt!y of timely recruitment in the country itscIiV 
conducted ns recruiting' is carried on at present. Kecruiting 
is i>-( 3 ttine- already didiciilt even in times of profound peace, at 
lea^t we are told so by the liig'liest Jiut'horities ; and thus we 
can well irna^ine what an eifort it niiL>t co.^t, and that, too with 
the prospect of possible failure, to keep the Nati\e Army, 
engaged m tlio Held and eni])loyed on garrison duty, up lo its 
normal and re(piisite strengtli. I)Cs»ulos, there are special cir¬ 
cumstances connected with the ]n'eseiit condition of India, to 
which we cannot aiford lo shut our eyes. (1) Then; is Hrst 
the flict wliich wo have on the authoritv ofRir K. Temple, 
namely, that the martial spirit of several Indian races, once 
famous as warlike and brave, is gradually dying oiil What¬ 
ever may he tin* true explanation of it,™ wiietiier u, is due to 
the working of the Arms Act, or to tJic effects of Hrili^li ]»ea(^c, 
or to the growing ])o\erty of tlie people, the lect remains 
nudisjMited and has to he reckoned with, jiarticularly in view 
of prospective diffuadtics and struggles on tlH‘ Frontiers with 
races and ]K)wers of iirst class imp'<rtancc. (2) 'fhere, i.-, next 
the ditUculty caused by distance from Fiighind, wliicii would 
alon(i jirec.hnle any sanguine lioi>e of limtdy lielj> lu ti.e hour of 
need. As for tlie (lolenies, with the (omparatively undeveloped 
condition and resources of the settlements in Australia and a.t 
the (^a])e, they themselves will recpiire the ]u’otectioii of 
the mother-country, and they cannot for a ccninry more at 
least 1)0 ill a. iiodtion to belt) us. (o) Tlicre is further 

the ]iOSsihility of complications in Ireland neirer home, 
and breaking out simultaneously with dislur])aiices on tlie 
Tndain frontiers. TliCse and such oilier circniiistajoa^s cannot be 
lost sight oi'. (4) Again, the lar-secing miliiary policy ol’ jiicor- 
poration adojited by Uussiain her Asiatii^iosscssioiis, wliich aims 
at enlisting, on belialf of her hold on Asia and also f r the purjioses 
of political expansion, Ihe martial instincts and the military 
talents of her subject rai*.es, tins ]>olii*y reipiires tlie most watitb- 
ful attention of the Government of India. A milil uy acalnurJn 
might at any time, and ‘-with but little notice “ .^weep across 
the Indus,’’ and overwhelm the peaceful and deiiiartializud 
provinces of the Indian empire. In tlie face of those considera¬ 
tions, peo])le very naturally doubt the wisdom of tlio prevailing 
arrangements in India that neglect to prov ide guarantees for 
safety by timely measures of reform against siicii a possible, if 
not a probable, contingency, and seem to take refuge in a 
^‘make-shift ” addition by whh^h no permanent advantage can 
be secured, but which will only entail a serious charge on the 
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poor resources of tlic country. Tt is quite clear that tlie petty 
arts of ofiicial subterfuge, which seek guarantees for safety and 
defriice in the couHicting feelings and interests of race, creed, 
and class, will ill meet the demands of a serious military crisis 
on tlie N. W. Frontier. 

Those considerations will bring out the true gravity of the 
mistake commitred in our exelu-ive dependence on a mon'onary 
standing army, witheut a l)asis or support in a national reserve 
or militia, and ailing only as an accessory l)ra neb of an ini])'n’ial 
army locjiti'd I miks awav. We now a--k in all serious¬ 
ness the question, wlietlu^*'tlie danglers of sindi a crisis i-ni be 
adequately imd. by the contem})l ited addiliou to the ^tandi^lg 
army. We state it as our lirm conviction that mere adlitjons 
to the mimhcrs, liewcvcr great, wliieli do not rciorin tlie merce- 
na’W and e\eius:\e character of our fircos, wliicii do not secure 
to them a reserve in tlie national symparhies a.nd strength, 
whicli do not attract and mcorporate into the, ranks the llower 
of our yeomanry, aii<) wliich do not oliicer. in part at least, onr 
army by onr nobility, will fail to be iT the sinallc.sr value. We 
may be p rmifted to liopc* tiiat onr new ('ommander-in-chief, 
Sir F. Heberts, who is botk a. slalc'ruan and a soldier, will not 
rcrt salislied with ^nch a radi(^al[y dtdccti\e organization of ""lie 
military forcl^'^ of tl. * Indian Kmping but will cenragCMi-ly take 
u[) 1 he whole probhmi of military rciorm in Indii, and bring 
his long, wide, and varied experience, and ins high adiediii^rra- 
tive taient.s, to beir on its sointioii. 

Til his speecli at tlie Guild-hall bamjuct, Lord Salisbury is 
reporre.d to liave said :—‘‘ 1 a^k you to remember this, tliar, 
compared with other nations oj’ the globe, you have a. small 
territary at home, you liave a weak ALilitarv force, you have a 
great Fm])ire with me ms ol* Misiaiimig it ap])areiitly farinferior 
to thO'C of tlic great iiatieus around you, who arc constantly ui- 
creasiiig their military forces and who have the advantages 
derived from that lumceiitration of authority according to which 
all power is placed at the disposal of the central cxecaitive, and 
you uK^et tnese nations by this one talisman, tlie unity of the 
people by whom these islands are inhabited.’' We are at a lo^s to 
see wliy his Lordship takes, politically speikiiig, such a narrow 
view of the moral “ talismaiF^ and basis of tlie Lritish position 
in the world, lint the language of the conservative ex-Premier 
seems to us to m^curately indicate tlie theory on which the 
whole military system of tdie British ihujure professedly stands, 
of which the British army is the main trunk, and the local 
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armies, only its side supports or branches. For our own part, 
we are not much charmed, we confess, citlier with the theory or 
the practice of the system which rests on it, and we ap2)rehentl 
that, as far as this dependency is concerned, such a i>olicy is 
fnilight with positive danger. Mercenary armies may carve out 
emjiires, but the foreign coinjiieror can never keej) liimself in 
power without nationalizing his means of defence. This is the 
moral of our 2^o<5ition, and it jioints to the only solution of our 
difliculties. We believe Mr. Gladstone showed a far keener and 
juster a 2 )preciation of the military situation as a whohn when 
in a most cautions and statesmanlike S 2 )eech recently d(divered 
by him in Scotland, ho expressed his feelings on this subject in 
striking and forcible language, deferring to the threatened crisis 
of last summer on the JS. W. Frontier, he said :—“I tremble 
to think of the p(»sition in which we should have stood if Russia 
had had Afghanistan for her friend, and if we had been there in 
the condition of 2 )ersons exercising a foreign domination with¬ 
out cause or warrant in defiance of the sentiment of the country.^’ 
The warning conveyed m these words s 2 )oken by the Liberal 
Premier,—whose ability, })rndencc, and moderation were cliietly 
instrnmental in warding ofi'the danger allmled to by liim,— non 
in the hour of juinic, or in the heat of excitement caused by an 
anticipated straggle, but six months after the (Crisis had 2>u‘<sed 
away, and hacked further with all the weight of his high autho¬ 
rity and res2ion8ible 2 ‘osition—the warning, we say, thus ccaivey- 
ed ought to imt us oa our guard, and di^ 2 ^o-e us calmly to 
consider where and how we stand in this the most vital matter 
of army organisation, and receive witli caution all contident 
schemes of re-eonstruction advanced in reckless di'^regard of the 
real wants of the situation. When the Indian tax-^jayer is 
invited to bear cheerfully a 2 >reseut additional charge on account 
of the army, to be strengthened, he is told, by the creation oi 
fresh battalions, be may well ask, before res 2 X>nding to this 
rather un 2 )leasant invitation, what guarantee is vouchsafed to 
him, that he will have, if he 2 >ihvs the new tax, his money^s 
worth ill return,—a really good system of defence. If we 
2)ro(jeed on the lines suggested by ardent military reformers, we 
may be only building, we fear, a needlessly cumbrous and 
artificial superstructure on what will prove to be little better 
than a sandy basis. 

The total absence of a reserve and national militia, so 
necessary as supports for the standing army of tlie country, is a 
very serious defect going dee]) down to the heart, so to say, of 
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the nationa) system of defence as at present constituted. A 
good reserve and a good militia are indispensable to our military 
defence, and this necessity demands, we submit, candid recogni¬ 
tion at the hands of our responsible authorities. The truth 
seems to be slowly dawning on the mind of Government, and 
there is ground for liope that Sir F. Koberts will, before long, 
take up this matter with a view to serious action. 

Now, as to the practical question, how to form such a 
a reserve and militia, opinions may difter, and various schemes 
may be suggested. But there is one important factor which we 
cannot overlook in the consideration of this problem,—we 
mean, the condition of the national finances ; and no phin could 
stand any chance of being seriously considered which ignored 
this essential element and looked only to the military side of 
the (|uestion. Any feasible project that may be recommended 
must satisfy the condition that it does not compel a resort to 
intolerable taxation. On this point our ideas are briefly these:— 
As far as the creation of a reserve is concerned, the end, we 
think, can be in a large measure attained without much addi¬ 
tional exjienditure, if a plan be devised by whicdi the armies 
of our Native States, as well as the English armies of 
observation stationed in Native States to overawe them, 
can be utilized for the purpose. In the first place the 
English contingent and subsidiary forces, placed near the 
capitals of the big Native States, appear to us,—chielly in 
view of increased facilities for communication and move¬ 
ment, and the concentration of military forces,— to liave 
no useful function to discharge, ami no important obj¬ 
ect to gain, by continuing to he where they are, and they 
only involve a waste of imperial military resources. These 
forces can he formed into reserve regiments for the pui’iioscs of 
imperial defence. Secondly, as to the armies of the Native 
Princes, they stand on a somewliat difierent basis. They are 
mostly national armies, with national traditions and associa¬ 
tions, and have a deep hold on the attections of the people, and 
on this, if on no other ground, they deserve to have a worthy 
place assigned to them in the military organisation of the Em¬ 
pire. The disciplined portions of these armies might be drafted 
into the reserves, and the undisciplined levies might safely 
be incorporated into the national militia. 

The incorporation of these armies with the defensive sys¬ 
tem of the Empire has a political and moral value of its own, 
which cannot be over-estimated. But even from a military 
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poiut of view, the gain would be by no means small. la point 
of mere physi(pio and moral fibre, these native armies are fully 
equal, certainly not min^li inferior, to the Indian native army, 
and if equally well-drilled and armed, there can be no sliadow 
of doubt that they would prove equally efficient, as component 
parts of our Imperial army. No argument is needetl to show the 
glaring impolicy, not to say tlie injustice, of the proposals for 
the abolition of these native armies, suggested now and then by 
shallow political theorists. Nor can we bring ourselves to 
recognise the wisdom of the present policy whicli. throws away 
as unserviceable such splendid material as these armies of cur 
Native States can easily be turned into, tind keeps them outside 
the pale of the national system of militai-y forces, in a })ernia- 
nent state of enforced inaction and sullen isolation, i)articularly 
at a time of wlien our military authorities are beating every 
bush—botli wilhin Indian and extra,-Indian territory,— 
for recruits, and are at their wh/s end liow to increase the 
military resources of the Empire. Thus the incorporation of 
both these armies ( English and Native ), now sufiercdto waste 
their strength in a useless round of jealous watchings, with the 
general military system of the Enqiirc, will be a most valuable 
reform in the riglit lUrection, and the moral eifect of utilizing 
the native armies in the way suggested above would simply 
be imaluahle, as it would confer on the whole military organi¬ 
sation of the Liulian Empire the character it sadly lacks at 
present, we mean, a really national cliaractcr. 

As regards the national militia, we do not see our way 
very clearly towards its reconstruction, Imt we believe some- 
tliing might be acliieved in this direction il' the strictness of 
the Arms Act were relieved, and every encourngernent held 
out to the peojde to act as volunteers. Certain precautions would 
be of course necessary at the first start, aiid ihe progre^s must 
be slow. Put tlie whole arrangement can be carried out, we 
think, with much ease, at little cost, and witli very great gain. 
The armed Police, with the Native Volunteers, and the undis¬ 
ciplined armies of the smaller Native States, would soon deve¬ 
lop into a healthy militia useful for garrison duties. 

One or two features more of the existing native army 
organization require notice, though they are not so important 
as those referred to iu the foregoing observations. Our Native 
Army is, as is well-known, altogether wanting in one effective 
arm. It has no Artillery to complement the cavalry and the 
infantry forces. We have no wish to dwell further on this 
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point than to say that it is a feature introduced after the 
Mul.inies of 1857-58, as a necessary measure of temporary 
safety, and has been since then retained with a mistaken view 
of its necessity, even in the altered circumstances of the 
general situation of to-day. With tliis observation, we pass 
on to a more serious defect, that our Native Army i««, almost 
exclusively in the higher grades, officered by Europeans. The 
promotion and prosi)ects of the native officer are confined to 
tlie most subordinate grades, lie liogin^ at the l)Ottom of the 
ladder, and is allowed to go up only a few stej/s. He does 
not rise ro independent connmuids. We do not in this place 
object to such an arrangement on political or liiiancial grounds, 
but confiiiing our view to the militarv aNpe'^'ts of the (piestiou, 
we cannot Imt consider it extremely f.inil y. The idea, that a 
native officer can never safely he tru‘<ted wirh high resiionsible 
commands, may be dislui^sed from eon>idcratioji as a. base 
calumny. Tlie practical evils of the exclusion of native ofUcors 
from j)Ositi(»is of trust and re.^ponsibility may he thus briefly 
set tortli. 

(1) Sir H. Lawrence once coiiteiided tliat the native 
army “ alTbrds ikj outlet fo’* the (aiergies of aefive officers of 
superior courage and ability," and the elficieiicy of the army 
has to ])e maiiilaiLcd by the bondag ^ of the salt. Tluu’e i> no 
inilucemoiit to exertion, no stimuli^ to the display of {‘(Mirage 
or talent. Thera is uotliiug to rouNC amhitffin, and cill forth 
noble effort. Fidcdity to the salt is se(aired ; hut no liigher 
sense of duty is inspired. The native sollier is thus kept 
jjermaneiitly on a low moral level of military discipline. 

( 2 ) It is but natural that great disappointment is auused 
by this unjust treatineut of native oliicers, as c(jmpired wifh their 
European comrad( 3 s, in the minds of the more ambitious or 
adventurous of the native Soldiers, who are ihus cond.emnOil, 
under the existing system, to the lower grades of tlie 
Servhte. Tt is a feeling which cannot b(‘ r(.*mo\ ed by sncli 
superficial means as attention to their ••comforts’' and 
“ amusements and sports,” and the continuanct- of tins feeling 
must be accounted as perilous, in the long run, to tlie efficiency 
of the army, and it cannot be safe, we siibinit, to ignore it 
or make light of it. 

(3) More-over, the present system throws the Avhole 
weight of responsibility for the maintenatice of discipline and 
right direction on English officers, who alone are invested with 
32 
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independent commande, and who therefore alone know how 
to command and direct. The inconvenience of such an arrange¬ 
ment cannot of course be much felt in times of peace, but 
will appear to be a most portentous danger at the first 
serious encounter with a formidable military power. In the 
hour of trial, a perennial supply of foreign, costly, and imported 
officers cannot be safely counted on to meet in time the 
demands of a serious drain, and we may leave it to the military 
critics to say what would become of the efficiency of an army 
in the field, however tine and disciplined, if it is net well or 
adecpiately officered. Already, judged by tlie German standard 
which seems to be a safe standard, it would api)ear that the 
Native Army has not a sufficient supply of officers ; and how 
can we be sure that this evil of under-officering the army may 
not take a very serious form in times of a protracted war, 
especially when wo consider that, in the absence of necessary 
previous training, no native officer, however old, could bo 
promoted from the rank and file of the Native Army to take 
command ? The necessity of having a larger niimhor of native 
officers in the army than there are at present should be at once 
recognized, and with it that of tlirowing open, in view of 
possible contingencies, the higher grades of the Service to the 
native gentry by direct Comiiiishions. 

In wliatever way wc look at the subject of the reform of 
our Native Army, wo thus come to the eoaclii'.ioa that there is no 
possible correction of the serious defects and consequent evils 
referred to above, except by elevating the status and privileges 
of the Native sepoy and officer to a level equal to those of their 
European comrades. 

Before we close this hurried review of the existing state 
and constitution of the Native Army, wo would briefly touch 
on a question which, though not, strictly speaking, germane 
to the present inquiry, is cio>ely connected with it. AVe refer 
to the question of the Volunteer movement. 

The question of the exteusiou of the privilege of Volunteer 
Service to the natives of the country received during the last 
year a large measure of public attention. That such a service* 
is a necessary complement of the defensive organisation of a- 
country is edmitted on all hands. In countries where conscrip¬ 
tion is the law, and universal liability to serve is the rule, 
citizen-soldiership is the basis of the military system, and 
Volunteer forces have of course no room. But where military 
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organisations are more or less based on the type of a paid standing 
army, and there is no compulsory Service, the necessity, or at 
all events, the great desirability of such forces must be re¬ 
cognised. Volunteer Corps were first organized in England 
in 1859, and have since then come to be regarded as a necessary 
component of the British Army. In India too, we have had, 
since the mutiny years, our small Volunteer Corps. But what 
IS 23eculiar to this country is tliat the Indian Corps are composed 
of Euroj^eans or Eurasians exclusively. The pivilege is thus 
accorded only to the members of the ruling race, and denied 
to the native subjects of Her Majesty. This exclusion of the 
native element from the volunteer system of the country is in 
our judgment unfair and irajjolitic, and furnishes a legitimate 
ground of complaint on the j)art of the intelligent classes of the 
communit}'. It seems to cast an undeserved slur on the loyalty 
of the people, and creates feelings of suspicion and distrust 
where they ought not to exist, and gives rise to false and un¬ 
favourable imjjressions in foreign countries, near and remote, 
regarding the relations between the rulers and ruled in India. 
Further, the natives of the country,—especially the educated 
classes, whose hearts are beiug linked by closer and stronger 
ties every day to the throne of Her Majesty the Queen Em 2 )ress, 
and who yield to none of her subjects elsewhere iu fervent 
loyalty to her rule,—are beginning to think that they have a 
right, a moral and a constitutional right, to claim the lull 
lirivilege of British citizensbq), and to ask to be allowed to share 
ecpially with Her Blajesty’s British subjects the honors and toils- 
of citizen-service. Such are the new-born feelings and Jiew- 
sprung asjurations among the higher sections of the native 
c'ommunity, and we need hardly i)oint out that there is an 
obvious jKilitical advantage in enlisting these feelings and these 
asiiiratious iu tlie c<iuse of national defence, es 2 )ecially when 
the military necessities of the Empire render such enlistment 
highly desirable. 

Such ill brief oiitliue is our view of this complicated 
tpiestion of Native Army reform. We are fullv pursuaded that 
the existing system of army organisation is not as it ought to 
be, and recpiires a thorough recasting. Our proposals may be 
summed up thus:— 

( 1) That the Native Army should be made as national 
as i)Ossible in composition, tone, and character. The present 
policy of foreign recruitment is in many respects a grievous 
wrong, and must be abandoned, Kecruiting in extra-Indian 
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countries, such as Beloochistan, should be strictJy prohibited, 
and the available fields within the country itself should be 
improved- Lastly, the pay and pros])ects, the status and 
privileges, of the Native sej)©}’ and olficer sliould be raised in 
Older to draw to the army some of the bettor elements of 
native Society. 

(2) That a strong reserve and national militia bo created 
as necessary supports of the standing army, partly by utdizing 
the armies of our native Princes, as well as the English armies 
stationed in their territories, and partly by relixing, under suit¬ 
able precautions, the rigour of the Arms A (its. 

(o) That the higher grades of the militiry service be 
thrown open to native ambition, both in orler to jirovi ie more 
officers for tlie Army tlian it has at present, and also to attrict 
to the Service the upper classes. 

(4) That the Native Army be nnnie (iomplote in all arms. 

(5) That the Volunteer movement be encouraged. 

These are some of our proposals on this snbjctit. In con¬ 
clusion we would most earnestly beseecli the (ioiisidc‘ratiou of 
(jovernmeut to the point, whether, in dealing witli this most 
vital question of Army reform, the time has not arrived for the 
adoption of a more liberal poli(\v oftrust in tlie people in 
military matters than has hitherfo prevailed. A truly generous 
recognition of the loyal sentiments of the nation, and a states¬ 
manlike apiireciation of the military ami political nea^osities of 
the mew situation with wliich we are now called upon to deal, 
seem to ns to call loudly for a change of policy. For our own 
part, while fully rec^ogiiiziiig the fact that foreign rulers can not 
afford to forget tlie fact of conquest, we must express our deep 
and strong conviction that a comprehensive reform in the 
Army organisation on lines suggested above is, in the interests 
of both rulers and ruled, at once both more desirable and safe than 
an arithmrtical addition to the existing numbers of the standing 
army, and if financial considerations are allowed their due 
weight, such a reform is the only alternative open to Govern¬ 
ment. 

For, it is no use to forget that the whole question has a finan¬ 
cial aspect, though, for obvious reasons, we have not touched 
upon it in the foregoing pages. Our Army-budget is already 
ruinously heavy, and to judge from the remarks of Sir A. 
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Colvin in me Finan cial statement of March last ( Para 76). 
these array cliarges might |)ossibly swell, in case, ‘‘ apprehen¬ 
sions ’’ therein fore-shadowed, “ of fresh demands for further 
increase ’’ in the military estimates, should be realised. This is 
a feiiture wliich Government cannot witli safety ignore, for 
economy is the true key of sound finance, and must not be 
neglected in the military, any more tluxn in the other branches 
of the Public Service. Our Array expenditure has gone up by 
leaps and hounds during the last 20 years of profound internal 
peace, from 15^ milions in 1865 to close upon 21 millions in 
1885—a charge on our “resources’’ already larger by no less 
than () millions per annum, than the corresponding cliarge on 
the Eiigli'-h Exchequer for the British army. In fact, it aj^pcars 
to be tho largest military charge borne by any civilized country 
in the world, if we only ex(iei)t France ; for on comparison we 
find that, wlxile we have to pay for onr Jililitary establishments 
more tliaii 2i millions a year, the German Army (;osts in round 
fignres £ 18,800,()')0, the Frencli Army about £ 22,800,(^00, 
the I aliaii Army about £ 7,300,00(h the Austro-Hungarian 
Army about £ 14,000,000, including the cost of the local mili¬ 
tia, the Eussian Array about £ 10,000,000, while the United 
j^tates army costs not. more than £ 8,000,000. The cost of the 
English Array itself, including the lleserve and Voluntary 
Fon’es, doOs not go liigher than 10 millions. And yet though 
we bear niigrndgingly and nnmurmuringly a maximum outlay 
on account of the Army, as e()mi)ared with the other civilized 
nations of the globe, we are com]>elled, under our j)re>ent 
system of organisation and management, to be content with a 
mirtim>rm of effective forces. For the whole of our Array, Euro¬ 
pean and Xati\e, maiutcined at a cost of 21 millions, shows a 
total of men and otiicers not larger than 189,507—a strength 
manitcstly inadequate to the growing necessities, internal 
and external,—of the Indian Emigre, and one wliich is, be¬ 
sides, utterly incapable of expansion in the hour of need 
for the piir[)ose either of offence or defence, except by a resort to 
wasteful recruitment, or drafts on the English Reserve loj)00 
miles away. The European nations can, in consequence (»f the 
excellence of their organisation, raise their armies at short notice 
to any required strength to meet the demands of national de¬ 
fence. For the sums above mentioned, Germany keeps au army 
of 420,00(J men on the peace-footing, with au organisation 
capable of raising it to 1,300,000 in time of war; France, an 
army of 500,000 men, which may be increased in the hour of 
necessity to a total of 2 millions ; Italy an army of about 200,000 
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men, without reserves, capable of being raised to about 
4,500,000 ; Russia, an army of nearly 800,000 men in peace, 
and 1,200,000 more in time of war; and Austria-Hungary an 
army of 270,000, capable of raising its numbers in time of war 
to nearly 800,000; while with our military outlay of 21 mil¬ 
lions and more, we cannot raise our army, in the our of need 
and peril, even by a single battalion of seasoned soldiers, except 
by importation from England! This is, in our judgement, an 
awful fact which we must not shirk looking fully in the face, A 
systemofarmy organisation—so inexcusable and dangerously 
inefficient, and so ruinously and extravagantly expensive,—can¬ 
not certainly be described as sound and economical, and if we 
wish to have an efficient and economically managed army for pur¬ 
poses of national defence, a reform of our present system seems 
imperatively called for. Any addition to our present military 
strength, consequent on the contemplated increase of the stand¬ 
ing Army, if unaccompanied by improvement of the system, 
would be sheer waste of money and resources, against which the 
Indian tax-payer, we submit, has a right to protest. 



PROPOSED REFORM IN THE SYSTEM 
OF TRIAL BY JURY.* 

Trial by Panchayat was au immemorial and dearly-cherish- 
ei indigenous institution of the land. The deep political 
debt we owe to it, as a struggling nation (iuriug our long and 
much-chequered historic past, cannot, and ought not to, be 
forgotten. 

Trial by Jury is an analogous institution of still greater 
value. As Mr. i\mos justly observes in his “ English Consti¬ 
tution ( p. 92 ), “ this institution is one of tliose whh^h it 
is the custom of Englishmen to prize more than almost any 
other.” It is rightly viewed as one of the main-stays of Eng¬ 
lish liberty. 

In a country like India, the political value of Jury trial 
cannot be exaggerated. It is as essential as any other free 
institution to solid and regulated progress in political freedom. 
It is an indispensable complement of Local Self-Government, 
and an equally, if not a more, necessary part of the national 
apparatus of political education, required to give the people a 
practical training in public duties by compelling them noUns 
volens to take a daily and active share, on a footing of respon¬ 
sible independence, in the administration of the laws. Tjooked at 
from this point of view, the question relating to its extension 
in this country, fixr from being a ipiestion of merely provincial 
or local interest, is eminently one of national importance in its 
bearings, and is, in our judgment, worthy of a more prominent 
place in the deliberations of the coming National Congress at 
Madras, than it occupied in the deliberations of the Calcutbx 
Congress last year. 

We shall begin with a brief review of the position of the 
question as far as our information extends and space permits. 

The Criminal Procedure Code of 1862 marks the starting 
point in the history of the Jury System as it obtains in India. 
The eminent English jurists who were the framers of that Code, 
Tising superior to the narrow prejudices of the Indian bureau¬ 
cracy, and guided by their English experience, approached the 
question from the point of view of |)racti(;ai statesmanship and 

* This paper was published in the Journal of the Poona S&rva- 
janika Sabh&, October 1889. 
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deemed it expedient to give a political institution of such uncon¬ 
tested value as the Jury System a fair trial in India. The 
experiment was a new one, and had to be conducted under the 
somewhat peculiar conditions of foreign rule. Very naturally 
under these circumstances, the question of introducing Jury 
trial was rightly regarded as one of ])ractical administration, and 
the scope and other details of its working liad therefore to be 
left entirely to the executive discretion of the local autliorities, 
like the kindred question of Local Government a decade or two 
after. 

Accordingly under the Code, large discretionary powers 
were conferred upon the Local Governments in respect of the 
uew reform. They were empowered :— 

( 1) To “ direct by order in the official Gazette that 
the trial of all offences or of any particular 
class of offences before any Court of Session, 
shall be by Jury in any District, and to revoke or 
alter such order. 

(2) To delegate to their District Officers the task of 
prejjariiig lists of jurors according to tlieir judg¬ 
ment, from which no appeal should lie, and no 
qualihcatious, and no property, educational, or 
other tests, were laid down in the (Jode. 

( 3 ) Within certain limits, to li:c the nmub ;r of dnry-meu 
in Sessions trials. “ In trials by Jury before 
the Court of Session, the dnry shall consi.^t of 
such uneven number, not being le<s than three 
or more than nine, as the local Government by 
order ai)plicable to any })arti(‘ular district, 
or to any particular edass of offences in tliat 
dLtrict, may direct.^’ 

In the absence of any provision to the contrary, the system 
of trial by Jury had to be put in force and worked on the broad 
basis of the municipal law of England. 

The Local Governments necessarily proceeded in a most 
cautious and tentative manner in the exercise of the new powers 
thus entrusted to them under the Code. 

The Bengal Government was the first to move in the 
matter, and led the way, as indeed befitted the Government of 
a province, the oldest in the date of its acquisition, and there- 
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fote, the loDgest in close contact with the liberalizing influences 
of an advanced civilization. Its action was at once liberal and 
courageous. By a Resolution, dated 7th January 1862, it 
orderSi the introduction of trial by Jury into so\en Districts 
[ viz., the 24 Parganas, HooghJy, Biirdwan, Murshidabad,. 
Nuddea, Patna and Dacca ] in respect of a limited number of 
offences (included in chapters Vlil, XI, XVI, and XV^II of 
the Penal Code ). By subsequent Resolutions, offences under 
chapter XVIII were added to the list, and trial by Jury wa* 
extended to abetmeiits of, or attemi^ts to commit, these oifencea.. 
In March, 1862, nil trials in the courts •of Sessions in Assam 
were ordered to be by Jury. 

Then followed Madras, but at a considerable distance, and 
in a more hesitating m inner. Here, the s3’-stem was introduced 
also into 7 districts, namely, (Jiingleimt, Cudclapa, Knjmahen- 
dry, Tanjore, Tranqnebar, Cuddalore and VizagapatJira but its. 
sphere of operation was much more restricted thaji in Bengal, 
Thpfts^ ReceirAng stolen property, Dncoltg^ RoUmg^ and House-- 
hreaMng were the only classes of offences, which the I^ocal 
Government declared to be triable by Jury. 

Next came Bombay, with its narrow bureaucratic jealou.sies. 
One and one District only was selected for the trial of the 
system, and that was Poona. By a Notification dated November 
1, 1866, criminal trials in the Sessions Court at Poona were 
o dered to be by Jury. No other district, not even S'atara, was 
deemed worthv of the privilege, the fact being wholly ignored 
that in no other Province of India had the Pancbayat system 
been more developed, more vigorously worked, and better appre^* 
(dated than in the territories lately under the direct administra¬ 
tion of the Peishwas. What a change of attitude on the part of 
the Provincial Government since the days of Mountstuarb 
Klphiiistone with his Bombay Regulations of 1827 which 
(jontemplated the use of Jury trial even in Civil cjises I 

The other Governments took no action in the matter. 

Such was the state of thiug-s down to 1872. The uevif' 
Criminal Procedure Code of that year was the work of Sir Fitk 
James Stei^heu, and marked an ituportant departure and. a 
ulightiy retrograde movement. While, under the old law^ 
traditions of Jpuglish jurisprudence had l^een boldly followed and 
the verdict oi a free Jury was accepted as a final declsmn even 
in cases when the'Judge disa£»grov^ of it, ubdet tKe ai^^nd^ 
Codii i remedy wiis propfwbd'with a view to'set right pertrersa 
33 
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verdicts. Sec. 307 of that Code provided a statutory safe-guard 
agaiust the supposed risk of the miscarriage of justice, inciden¬ 
tal to trial by Jury on the English model, by investing the 
High Courts with the powers of review and revision in cases in 
which “ the Sessions Judge disagrees with the verdict of the 
Jurors, or a majority of the Jurors, on all or any of the 
charges on which the accused lias been tried, so completely that 
he considers it necessary for the ends of justice to request 
their interveution This provision in the Code of 1872 was 
•evidently intended to meet the objections of those who were dis- 
^tisfied with the working of the Jury in India as a judicial 
institution, as well as of those who, in common with 
many distinguished Jurists in Europe and America, were 
opposed to it on general grounds. The possible chance of a 
failure of justice was thus taken away, and the line was cleared 
for the extension of the system ; no excuse was now left to the. 
provincial Governments for with-holding this privilege^ on 
grounds of administrative safety and the interests of pure 
justice^ from any but the most backward communities within 
ikeir local jurisdictions. 

Here, it must be acknowledged that the Imperial Legisla¬ 
ture rose to a rare level of truly large-minded statesmanship. 
The results of the working of the Jury during the ten years pre¬ 
vious in those parts of the country where it had been introduced, 
were by no means, in the opinion of the Judicial authorities, 
•either favodrable or encouraging, but the Supreme Government 
refused to look upon the system merely in tlie light of a judicial 
institution, and to abandon the experiment political in¬ 

terest and promise, simply on the ground of administrative 
inconvenience and a possible but avoidable risk of failure. 
Administrative inconvenience was felt to be apparently inevit¬ 
able, but all possible chances of failure of justice could bo, and 
were, obviated in the new Code* The amendment which com- 
psUed reference to the High Courts in cases in which “the ends 
of justice*’ shonld require it, no doubt increased the work of the 
High Cottrts, and to some extent diminished the independence 
of the juries j bat the system, even when so modified in its 
Judicial character, retained all its political value unimpaired, 
and the Supreme Government was content, possibly at the cost^ 
of some administrative inconvenience, to let it work more as a 
poliUeal than as a judicial institution. Full reliance wag, 
however, placed upon the discretionary judgment of tlie suboidi-^ 
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•aiata Admiaistrations, who retained all the old powers of defining 
^be class of oifeiices, and naming the districts and the tribunals 
where the trial was to be by Jury. 

The High Courts also were fortunately in comidete sympa- 
>thy with the liberal views and intentions of the Supreme 
Legislatureiu the matter. They were determined to give the 
system a fair trial as a judicial institution, quite as fully as the 
'Government of India were prepared to allow it to work as a 
means of political education, and took frequent opportunities to 
•declare that, though armed with large powers of interference 
and revision in ret^pectof Jury trials under the new Code, they 
would do nothing, as far as in them lay, likely to impair its 
judicml utility. In the case of Kkanderao Bajeerao I. L. R., 
1 Bom. 10, the Bombay High Court made the following re- 
imarks :—(Vide Prinsep’s Criminal Procedure Code, p. 82.) ‘‘ It 
ifa a well-recoguised principle that the Courts in England will 
not set aside the verdict of a jury unless it be perverse and 
patently wrong, or may have been induced by an error of the 
Judge. We adhere generally to the principle, notwithstanding 
•our large discretionary powew, first on the constitutional ground 
of taking as little as possible out of the hands to which it has 
‘been primarily assigned by the Legislature, and secondly be¬ 
cause any undue interference may tend lo diminish the sense of 
responsibility. » * ♦ When juries know tliat they are 

liable to the scrutiny and supervision of this Court, they will 
feel the necessity of exercising conscientious deliberation in 
-arriving at their verdict.*' 

Such being the intention of the Legislature, and such the 
^declarations of the High Courts, there clearly stood nothing in 
the way of the Ijocal Governments giving the greate.^t possible 
extension to the Jury system in their respective Provinces, ex¬ 
cept the usual bureaucratic jealousy of popular liberty and free 
iinstitulions. 

The Governments of the N. W. Provinces, Punjab, and 
the Central Provinces, at once availed themselves of the new 
opportunity, and proceeded to take liberal action in the matter. 
In 1873, the Central Provinces Government introduced trial by 
•Jury into 5 districts, namely, Nagpur, Jubbnlpur, Saugor, Rai¬ 
pur and Hoshangabad; the Punjab Government went further, 
and extended the system to 7 districts, viz., Lahore, Delhi,; 
Rawalpindi, Peshawar, Umballa, Idultan and Sealkot. 
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We Ixave no information as to what further action the- 
Bengal Government took after the passing of the Code of 1872: 

In Madnis, however^ the Local Governmetit, in the exer¬ 
cise of its discretionary powers, saw fit, instead of enlarging the^ 
sphere of Jury Trial in that Presidency, to reduce the number of" 
its Jury Districts from 7 to 5. In the “Standing information 
regarding Administration in Madras, revised editinu for 1879, 
we read.—“ as yet the Jury system has not been extended beyond* 
the five Districts of North Arcot» Cuddapa, Godavari, lanjore 
and Yizagapatam, and in the latter case only to part of the 
District, as it is difficult to procure the services of a sufficient 
number of qualified persons in the other Districts.*^’ The re¬ 
strictions imposed in i802 upon the operation of Jury-trial were 
maintained, and we are told:—“The crimes triable by juries 
are theft, robbery, gang robbery, h.iuse-breakiiig, receiving 
stolen property ; and it is to this carefnl selection of offences 
that the measure of success hitherto attained is chiefly att.ribut-* 
ableJ' While it is ira]wsible to agree with the Madras 
Government, and endorse the wisdom and necessity of its policy 
of maintaining those limitations as regards tlie classes of' 
offences to be tried by Jury, till further experience should 
suggest their removal, we are free to a<1nut that there might be 
some justification from the official point of view for such a* 
coarse. We are unable, however, to nnderhtand the grounds on 
which the Madras Government deemed it expedient in the in¬ 
terests of the judicial administration to curtail the geograf)hical 
area of the Jury system. In this connection, hotvever, we must 
take note of the fact that about this time we find a change of' 
front in the grounds of objection urged to the extension of trial 
by Jury. Before 1872, the favourite objection urged against it 
was grounded on apprehensions of failure of justice due to the 
incompetence, inexperience, or deliberate perversity of the 
raofussil juries ; after the passing of the Code in 18^2, which 
took away the force of this objection, the Jury system was 
opposed ou the ground tliat it was difficult •* to iirocure the 
services of sufficient number of qualified persons in most 
parts of the mofussih Further, as bearing on the reason so- 
given by Madms Government lor not extending the Jury 
system, we cannot shut our eyes to Section 321 of the naw^ 
Code, under which the selection of jurofs was entirely left to- 
the absolute discretion of the local authorities;—The Seseiona 
Judge and the C/Ollector of the District or such other officer 
as the I^al Government appoint in this behalf, shall prepare 
and make, out hi alphabetic^ order a list of persons llama to* 
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-serve as jurors or assessors, and qualified in the judgment of 
of the Sessions Judge and Collector or other officer as aforesaid 
to serve as sucb.^^ The powers he re-in conferred were large, 
and we cannot kvst rthuik that they must have been most 
stringently exercised, when we rejid the Tjocal Government's 
declaration in 1879 to the effect that it was unable to find a 
sufficient number of persons qualified to serve on the Jury 
beyond the limited area of 5 out of its 21 executive Districts, 
after 20 years and more of the tolerably successful working 
of the system of trial with Assessors, and of the still more suc¬ 
cessful working of the Education Department. 

In Bombay, we have no advance to record, after 
the passing of the Code of 1872 almost down to 1882. 
The Txical Government was apparently not satisfied 
with the working of the Jury in Poibna, and did not 
think it right to extend it to other Districts, even though 
the ground of objection on the score of the alleged risk of 
failure of justice was entirely taken away under the new Code. 
Nay, its action in this matter was somewhat of a retrograde 
nature. By a Resolution dated December 9th, 1873, it 
udopted the Bengal arrangement regarding the restriction of 
offences to be tried by Jury and ordered that “ the trial by the 
"<]Jourt of {Session of Poona of all offences ( provided for under 
•Cbips. VIH, XI, XII, XYI, XVII, XVIII of the Penal 
^Code ) for which tlie puni'»hment awardable is death, transporta¬ 
tion for life or transportation or imprisonment for 10 years and 
upwards shall be by Jury in the Poona District.’’ By a subse¬ 
quent liesoliition two years later ( 1875 ), the list was only 
slightly extended. 

The Code of 1872 was again amended in 1882 but it did 
not disturb the statita quo ante in regard to this question. The 
discretionary powers, conferred ujwu the Local jovernments in 
respect of the extension and working of the system, were left 
‘untouched. The subject, though of such vital moment to the 
political progress of the nation, did not receive its due measure 
of attention at the hands of the Supreme Government. No 
inquiry was instituted as to ^ 1 ) the way in which the Local 
'Governments exercised their powers, ( 2 j the advance achieved 
during 20 yeai 6 since 1862, and (3) the results of the ex¬ 
perience so gained. The official attitude of watchful distrust 
and scarcely concealed opposition to the system as a political 
anore than as a judicial ‘institution was ove:-looked, and the 
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Sapreme Government, reposing full confidence in the liberal^ 
views of the subordinate Administrations^ was content to leave* 
the matter in their hands as before. 

^ In 1883, however, the subject forced' its way to the fronts 
during the burning controversy over the Ilbert Bill, Lord’ 
Eipon in one of his concluding speeches on that Bill, in which 
he addressed an impressive appeal to his native colleagues in 
the Council to accept the compromise proposed by Government, 
had occasion to incidentally notice this question of the system 
of trial by Jury, and assurecl the public that the Local Govern¬ 
ments would be liberal in exercising their powers in connection, 
with the extension of the Jury system in general. The com¬ 
promise was agreed to early in 1884, and under it'the European 
British subjects of Her Majesty in India^ were allowed their 
native privilege of trial by Jury. But though nearly four years 
have elapsed since this assurance wjis given, Bengal and Bom¬ 
bay are the only Provinces which have profited in any measure 
by the assumnces of the late Viceroy. We have no information 
as to what extension the Bengal Government has given to the 
system in its Provinces, but we learn on good authority that it 
is considerable, and, what is more, that its attitude on the ques¬ 
tion is one of liberal sympathy. We regret, we cannot speak, 
in similar terms of praise of the action of our own lical 
Government in the matter. 

The Government of Sir J. Fergusson, who not unjustly 
claimed the credit of having Miggested the final compromise on. 
the Ilbert Bill on the basis of the further concession of Jury 
trial in Magisterial cases, thought it necessary to take some 
action in regard to the matter, more with a view to avoid the* 
charge of inconsistency than with any other objects. Accord- 
ingly the local Government issued a Resolution dated September 
16tb, 1884, by wLich it W4is ordered that in the Almedoibady 
Belgaum^ and Surat districts and in the city of Karachi^ the- 
trial before any court of Session of all offences punishable with, 
death, transportation for life, or trans|)ortation or imprisonment* 
for 10 years and upwards, shall be by Jury.'^ The Resolution 
was to come into force from March 1885. By another Resolu*^ 
tion, dated 8th December 1884, trial by Jury was extended to 
the Ihana district# 

Here,' no doubt, there was a considerable extension giveni 
to the system of the Jury in the Bombay Presidency. Besides 
the city of Karachi, it was introduced into 4 new districts, and'( 
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adding Poona to the list, we have the Jury system in work in 5 
districts in all. But still, we are left much to the rear of 
several other Provinces in this respect, and considering 
how ahead we are in eiiucational, political, and other activities 
generally, we have good reason to complain of the meagre pro¬ 
gress thus far achieved. The Bengal Government is moving 
forward with a firm and courageous step, and it is hardly ex¬ 
cusable for authorities in Bombay to hesitate and falter and lag 
behind. 

On closer analysis, however, the extension given by the 
Government of Sir James Fergusson to trial by Jury in Bombay 
is found to be less substantial than it at first sight appears. 
By a resolution dated 29th April 1886, modifying the Resolution 
of 16th September 1884, it was ordered that “in Akmedahads 
trial by Jury shall be limited to otfences‘punishable with death. 
We are afraid that this restriction of oifeuces to be tried by Jury 
leaves that District only the sbidow without the substance of 
this great agency of popular education. The limitations impos¬ 
ed in Tluina, Surat, and Belgaum are only a shade less stringent 
and take away from the Jury much of its value. 

This restricted selection of ofienccs triable in the Sessions 
Court by Jury, made by the Local Government in pursuance of 
the discretionary powers vested in it by Sec. 260 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code of 1882, appears to us objectionable 
on more grounds than one. With the safe-guard of a reference 
to the High Court no roi)m was left for apprehending failure ©f 
justice, and the illiberal restriction referred to above could only 
have been dictated more by considerations of administrative 
convenience than by any regird for the progress of the nation- 
In restricting trial by Jury in Ahmedabad to offences punishable 
with death, and in Surat, Thana and Belgium to such as are 
punishable with death, transportation for life, or transportation! 
or imprisonment tor lO years and upwards, the Local Govert^- 
nient seems evidently to have consulted in a larger degree the 
convenience of the High Court, and sought to minimize it» 
work of revision and review iu jury oases referred lor its inter¬ 
ference by the Sessions Judges, than the interests of the publfc 
which required an anxious solicitude not only for promoting 
the highest political education of the country but also inspirinjr 
puDuc confidence in the Judicial administration. Such a 
Umitatioa of the area of trial by Jury had the eftect of with^ 
drawing the bulk of criminal basiuess done in the Sessions 
courts from the cognizance of the juries and reducing, almost 
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to the lowest point, the occasions on which juries had to be 
summoned. Such a i)olicy argued on the part of the Local 
‘Oovernment a most inadequate appreciation of the value of the 
Jury system, wbicli, as De Toqueville in his “ Democracy in 
America page 288 so rightly urges, depends very much on 
the/regttenoy with which it is allowed free scope of action, 
h^irther, such restrictions had not even the justification put 
ibrward by the Madras Ooveriimeut in defence of its selection 
of offences triable by Jury, viz., that it was necessary to begin 
wi^h the lesser and minor classes of offences in order to famili¬ 
arize the tnofnssil juries with the operation of the new system, 
l>efore ent|*Qsting to their untried hands the cognizance of the 
more serious ones. 

Similarly, in choosing the new Districts for the extension 
-of the system, the local Government appears to us to have been 
influenced rather by greographiciil considerations than by con- 
isideration of the political fitness of the people in the areas 
t^elected or excluded. No body who knows the different parts 
-of the Bombay Presidency can for a moment maintain that 
Districts like Satara, Nasik, Sholapore or Ratnagiri are a whit 
^hind Belgaum or Tbana in point of 2 )ublic spirit or public 
intelligeuce, and therefore deserved to be kept out of the Jury 
2 >ale within which the latter were admitted. 

The difficulty of finding a sufficient number of persona 
< 2 ualified to serve as jurors is here, as in Madras, often pleaded 
a reason for withholding this boon from the Districts which 
BjtiU do not enjoy this privilege, and the plea has perha 2 )s as 
J^tle basis in fact in this as in the so-called benighted 
Presidency. 

On the whole the receut action of the Bombay Govern- 
.xuent in giving a considerable extension to the Jury system in 
'^his Presidency, after giving it all the praise it deserves, 
ibetrays, in our judgment, a narrowness of views and an un¬ 
worthy, unsympathetic s 2 jirit of distrust in (ionnectioii with 
iihis reform of which we are entitled to complain. 

From^ the foregoing hurried review of the position of the 
•question, it will, we trust, appear that the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments, exee 2 >t perhaps the Bengal Government, have not dealt 
"with it in a m^nex .either satisfactory or encouraging to the 
mhUc. The attitude of the Provincial bureaucracies oil the 
^ulyect cannot be mistaken. Clearly it is not one of ‘‘watch- 
/ul suspense’’ or of sympathetic ansdety but one of narrow- 
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minded distrust and autocratic jealousy. The progress achieved 
during the last 25 years in this direction is so small in tlie 
different Provinces that it does not encourage any large hopes 
lor the future, sliould the status quo be maintained and the 
discretionary powers in respect of it be continued to the Pro¬ 
vincial Administrations as hitherto. The whole, r^uestion, 
however, is too important to be so lightly dealt with. 

Trial by dury is regarded both in Europe and America 
as an institution of inestimable value, wlietlier regarded from 
the judicial or from the political point of view. Its value is 
all the greater in a country like India only recently rescued 
from the irresponsible and repressive absolutism of centuries. 
It is eminently one of those free institutions which go to build 
uip and consolidate a people’s political liberty and confirm the 
foundations of its progress. Nothing evidently is so well 
calculated, in tlie peculiar conditions of British rule in India, 
to perfect and strengthen the broad basis of the British power 
as well as to level up the immense populations under its sway, 
as the policy of associating the people, to the widest possible 
hxtent and on a footing of well-regulated responsibility, in the 
carrying out of the laws as well as in the laaking of them* 
Jiegarded from this stand point* the extension of the Jury 
system coupled with the development of Local Self-Govern¬ 
ment seems to us as necessary and desirable, as the expansion 
the Legislative Council on an elective basis. 

The institution is viewed by constitutional writers more as 
'isi, political ihmii fis judicial oue. “To look upon the Jury” 
says De Toqueville in his “ Democracy in America,” (Vol. 
I. p. 286), “as a mere judicial institution is to confine our 
;attentiou to a very narrow view ot it; for, however great its 
influence may be upon the decisions of the law courts, that 
influence is very subordinate to the powerful eliects which it 
produces on the destinies of the community at large. The Jury 
is above all a political institution, and it must be regarded in 
this light in order to be only appreciated.” The same eminent 
writer j>roceeds to de»cribe some of its political effects in these 
’Wor'fs;—It ‘‘ mises the people itself or at lesst a class of citizens 
to the bench of judicial authority,” it “serves to communicate 
the spirit of the judges to the minds of all the citizens; and 
this spirit, with the habits which attend it, is the soundest 
preparation for free institutions; ” it “ imbues all classes with 
.a respect for the thing judged, and with the notion of right; ” 
it “invests each cituzen wdtb a kind of Magistracy” and 
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** makes them all feel the duties which they are bound to 
discharge towards society and the part which they take iu 
Government.’^ “ By obliging men to turn their attention to 
affairs which are not exclusively their own, it mbs off that 
individual egotism which is the rust of society.” “The jury 
contributes most powerfully to form the judgment and to* 
increase the natunxl intelligence of a people, and this is, in* 
my opinion, its greatest advantage.” It is “ one of the mostr 
efficacious means for the educiition of the people which Society 
can employ.” 

These remarks of De Toqueville on the subject sufficiently 
set forth the great political and educational advantages of the 
Jury system, and their peculiar applicability to the conditions 
of political advance in India will not be, we trust, contested.- 
Looking with that eminent French statesman and writer, upon, 
the institution as one of the most efficacious and powerful instru¬ 
ments of political education and of sustained, regulated and. 
well-ordered progress in freedom, we would advocate its exten¬ 
sion in this country to the widest possible extent attainable 
under the circumstances. We submit that this question of its 
extension is one of Imperial importance, and cannot be safely 
or conveniently left to the capricious or narrow-minded discre* 
tion of the subordinate Provincial Governments. We would, 
therefore, venture to recommend that, though essentially and^ 
practically a question of administrative reform, it should be¬ 
taken up "by the Supreme Goverument and dealt with in a com¬ 
prehensive spirit of liberal shitesmvinship which we cannot' 
expect from the Provincial Administrations, as the kindred one 
of Local Self-Government was taken up and dealt with by the 
Government of Lord Ripon in 1882 afer it had been left for* 
full 30 years and more in the hands of trie Local Governments. 
This jury-question, which is one of special importance in 
backward country like India, derives its special significance* 
from its peculiar educational feature, namely, that while every 
other agency of political and moral education is more or less* 
permissive and optional in its character and is somewhat re¬ 
stricted in its scope, the Jury system, as an agency of political 
and moral education, involves the element of general statutory ' 
csompulsion in regard to the association of the people in the 
administration of the Ijaws. The vul^r prejudice, which looks^ 
upon the co-operation of the Jury as in any degree diminishing^ 
the i)Ower and moral hold of the constituted Magistracy of the^ 
State, may be discarded from our mind as ignorant and un¬ 
worthy. As De Toqueville observes, “ the Jury, then, wbichu 
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seems to restrict the rights of Magistracy, does in reality 
consolidate its power, and in no country are the judges so 
powerful as there, where the people partake their privileges.” 

With these observations, we will proceed briefly to indicate^ 
in a rough and general way the lines, on which, we think, the 
Congress might usefully recommend to the Government of 
India that further action should be taken in respect of this most’ 
important und urgently called-for reform. 

{1st )—We would suggest tliat the whole question/ 
should be withdrawn from the sphere of Pro- 
vincial executive administration. The discre¬ 
tionary powers vested in the hands of the Local 
Governments by Ji^ections 260 and 321 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code would have to be 
largely curtailed. The choice ol Districts for 
extension of the Jury, the selection of offences 
triable by Jury, the nomination of jurors,— 
these should no longer be left, in our opinion^ 
to the practically uncontrolled and irrespon¬ 
sible discretion of the Local Executive, but 
should be provided for by statute. This woulch 
necessitate the repeal of Section 321 and a* 
large modidcation of Section 209. 

( 2nti )—Section 307 of the Criminal Procedure Code is; 
a very useful Section, and providing as it does a* 
neces>-ary safe-guard against the judicial risk, 
involved in the working of the system, should- 
in our view, be left untouched. It adds no- 
doubt to the work of tjic High Courts and 
causes cousklerable administrative inconveni¬ 
ence, which is, however, to some extent in¬ 
separable from the working of the experiment- 
in India under the present circumstjinces.^ It 
further tends also to detract from the judicial 
utility of the institution. But both the ad¬ 
ministrative inconvenience and the judicial 
disadvantage are far out-weighed by the poli¬ 
tical value of the system, which therefore de¬ 
serves to be given a fair trial with due safe¬ 
guards against failure. 

This statutory safe-guard against the judicial risk incident' 
tal to the working of the Jury system, as provided for in Sea* 
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■807 being raaiataiued. the widest possible extension should, we 
think, be given to it in the mofussil. The “ inestimable privi¬ 
lege ” should not be with-held from any but the most backward 
communities, and we would recommend its extension throughout 
the Regulation and Non-Regulation Provinces, the so-called 
“ scheduledDistricts alone being for a time kept out of the 
Jury area till they are brought more fully than now under the 
Regulation system. 

As regards the selection of offences to be tried by Jury, we 
'Would suggest the Madras arrangement at present in force as a 
-convenient and safe minimum to start with in backward Dist¬ 
ricts, while in the case of more advanced Districts the Bengal 
plan would, in our opinion, be the best. Whatever the arrange¬ 
ment adopted, all that we would insist upon in this connection 
-is, that the minimum area of its operation should be fixed by 
the Legislature instead of being left as now to the discretion of 
the Executive Governments. Further extension of that area 
might be entrusted to the High Courts or the Local Govern¬ 
ments as convenience might suggest. The principle should be, 
however, steadily kept in view, namely, that the wider the ope¬ 
ration area of jury-trial, the greater the frequency with which 
, Jury-trials take place, and that the larger the sphere of civil 
transactions, social relations and interests that come under the 
“Cognizance of the juries, the greater the usefulness of the 
institution. 

Finally, the nomination of jurors suggests a question at 
•^^ce difficult and important. The privilege of being a juror is 
a justly valued privilege, and the choice of its recipients should 
not in our opinion be loft, as under the present Criminal Pro¬ 
cedure Code Section 321, to the arbitrary will of the local 
Executive authorities. It should be rather dependent upon 
'deffiute qualifications statutorily fixed, which the people can 
understand and regard as giving a statutory claim to it.' De 
Toqaeville’s remarks on the point ( Vol I. pp. 287-8 ) are worth 
quoyng“ The Jury is pre-eminently a political institution ; it 
must be regarded as one form of the sovereignty of the people \ 
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when that; sovereignty is repudiated, it must be rejected, or it 
must be ada 2 Jted to the laws by which that sovereignty is esta* 
Wished. The Jnry is that portion of the the nation to which the 
execution of the laws is entrusted, as the Houses of Parliament 
constitute that part of the nation which makes the laws ; and in 
order that society may be governed with consistency and unifor¬ 
mity, the Iht of citizens qualified to serve on juries must m* 
crease and diminish with the list of electors, ( The italics are 
ours ). This, I hold to be the point of view most worthy of the 
attention of the legislator, and all <hat remains is merely acces¬ 
sory.’^ In America every “citizen is qualified to be an elector 
and a juror.’' The qualifications of jurors in England are thus 
set forth in Amos's “English Constitution” ( page 94 ) :— 

“ jurymen must bo free-holders—that is must have 

an estate in land for life at least—resident in the country.” 

“ Common jurymen and special jurymen must have the 
following ([ualifications :— 

( 1). They must be between the ages of 21 and Cl). 

(2). They must have either 10 ^ a year in land free-hold 
or 20 I a year lease-hold, for 21 years or a longer term ; or be* 
house-holders rated for the support of the 2 ) 00 r, or (iu Middlesex) 
pay “ house-duty ” on not less than 30 

Here, in India, we may go further and insist that it is 
essential to the good working of the system, at least iu the 
initial stage, that qualifications should be imposed, calculated 
not only to ensure independence, but also a certain amount of 
intelligence and culture, in the person claiming to be put on 
the Jury. We would, therefore, suggest that property as well 
as educational qualifications might be stixtutorily attached to 
the privilege of being a juror. He who proves that he possesses 
those qualifications should be able to claim it as a matter of 
legal right. This qualification might be tentatively proposed 
as follows :—(1) A juror should be a house-holder, paying a 
certain araout of municipal or imperial taxes, or an occupier 
paying a certain amount of rent, or a land-owuer or lease-holder 
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jossesing free-hold or loase-hold of a certain amount, &c. (2) 
'He ehonld have passM some educational test recogiped' by 
-Government in Yernacular or English. , , 

r * 

Under some such arrangement, we have no doubt that 
jurors can be found in sufficient numbers in most of our mofussil 
Districts, and the chief difficulty now urfed in connexion with 
•the extension of the Jury system would be removed j but, 
above all, the invaluable privilege of serving on the Jury would 
be made a matter of legal claim, dependent on certain well- 
<defined conditions intelligible to all, and within the reach of 
4. all, instead of continuing (as at present under Sect. 321) a 
favour in the gift of the Local Executive Officers. 

These are briefly the lines on which we would recommend 
further action in this matter of Jury extension. 

Here, we conclude these hurried observations on" this im- 
.portant question with the expression of a hope that it may not 
be deemed unworthy of the attention of the coming Congress 
«t Madras. 



STATEMENT 

Submitted to the Royal eommission on 
Decentralization.* 

The problem as proposed in the Reference is:— 

(i) How can the relations as at present existing for 
rfinancial and administrative purposes 

(a) between the Supreme Government and the various 
Provincial Governments in India and 

^ (4) between the Provincial Government and the autho¬ 
rities subordinate to them 

ibo simplified and improved by measures of decentralization 
'Or otherwise, and 

(ii) (a) how can tlie Executive Government be brought 

into closer touch with local conditions and 

(b) the system of administration better adapted—with¬ 
out its strength or unity being in any way impaired, 
to meet the requirements and promote the welfare 
of the people ? 

The people^s good is the supreme end, and its most effectual 
ipromotion, the one ultimate test which any scheme of admini* 
strative change that may be proposed must satisfy. ’ ^ . 

We would begin with a brief survey of the position as 
we find it. 

On a general view of the existing administrative arrange¬ 
ments,—among the broad features that stand out in clear relief 
may be noticed the following 

1. As things are, there is absolutely no popular control 
provided under the constitution of Government in India over 
the general administrat on of the country; 

2. The only constitutional control that at present^eadsts is 
that vested in the Government in India—under the Charter 
Act of 1833, Sections 39 and 65; 

^ This Statement was submitted to the Royal Commission, 
on Deoentralizatdon on 12th Mardh 1908; on behalf of the Poona 
Strvajanika Sabha. 
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3. And, under «nch central control exercised by th^ 
Grovernment of India, the whole administration is coming to be 
characterized by a degree of centralization which has perhaps no* 
pirallel in contemporary experience, involving an undue weak¬ 
ening of the position and authority of the Local Governments ; 

4. The actual work of the administration shows a growing 
preponderance of wliat may be termed the “ Departmental 
element ; 

5. And as one coiisecpience of such Departmental pre* 
dominance and centralization of work, there is a general weak¬ 
ening of the District Executive ; and 

6. Lastly, there is the disastrous decay of the village 
system of the country—tlie jiivot of the administrative organisa¬ 
tion. 


As a broad result, we find:— 

The administration is more or less out of touch with local* 
conditions—irresponsive to public sentiment—and comparative¬ 
ly ineffective for the accomplishment of the one object for which 
it exists—viz., the most effectual advancement of the well¬ 
being of the people. 


A few remarks on these several points may be permitted. 

( 1) First, as regards /ar control - 

^ (a) We' have at present eight Legislatures in British 

Ihdia —the Supreme Legislative Council and seven Provincial 
Legislative Councils, the 0. Provinces alone being still without 
one. In none of these, however, have we anything like an 
effective repres^^ntation. Our elected members "are everywhere 
in a hopeless minority. 

In these Councils, the annual Budgets are presented, and 
discussed but not voted, and no amendments are permitted tu¬ 
be moved. 

The right of interpellation is allowed, but it is not permisr 
sibletomove propositions in Council on any matters arising out 
of the official replies. 

(A) So again we have three Executive Councild—the 
Bxeoi^ve Council of tW GoyernoNGeaeral. and the. E:jc^cutiyi^ 
OeiMimls ef the Gtoveriorl of and we have* 

no representatives of our own on any of these douncils. 
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(c) There are also in l^ras, Bengal and the United 
Provinces of Agra and Ondh, Boards of Bevenne exercising con* 
siderable power of adrainistmtive control. But they are purely 
official bodies and without popular representation. 

And, thus, as a net result,—^after more than a century of 
British rule with a free press, Western education. Western con* 
tact and other liberalizing ioBuences at work—we the people of 
the country are as yet absolutely without any determining voice 
in the management of our own affairs or any measure of control 
over it. 

An entire absence of popular participation and control— 
such as exists in all progressive and self-governing states,—this 
is the root-evil of the present system of Government in India, 
which goes far to explain its comparative failure to fulfil the 
purpose for which it is intended—the promotion of the people’s 
welfare. A nd so long as this fundamental evil remaim un¬ 
touched and unrectified, no mere re-adjustments of the various 
parts Of the administrative machinery—and no mere re-distribu- 
tion of power and responsibility as between the Supreme and 
the Local Governments on the one hand, and between the Local 
Governments or the authorities subordinate to them on the 
other—under an administrative scheme of devolution—no 
matter how perfect, can suffice to inaugurate any real improve¬ 
ment in the situation. 


In the absence of any constitutional provision for popular 
control, the control of the entire administration of India is'By' 
law vested in the Governor-General in Council. The Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, 1^^33 ( 3 and 4 Will. 4, c. 85 ) Sec. 39 
provides— 

The superintendence, direction and control of the whole 
civil and military Government of all the said territories and 
revenues in Indi* shall be and is hereby vested in a Governor- 
General and Ounucillors, to be styled ‘ the Governor-General 
of India in Council.’ ” 

The Governor-General in Council is responsible for the 
entire administratiou of British India and for the control exer¬ 
cised in varying degrees over the Native States. The actual 
work of adOiinistration, bowevery is divided between the Gov¬ 
ernment of India and the Local Governments, and falls into two 
distinct branches —Imperial and Local* The LiyoerM branch 
35 
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includes foreign relations, the defences of the country, general 
taxation, currency, debt, and tariffs, jposts, telegraphs, and 
railways and is under the direct administration of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. Under the Local head come ordinary internal 
administration, the assessment and collection of the revenues, 
education, medical and sanitary arrangements, irrigation, roads, 
buildings, &c., which are all administered by the Ijocal Gov¬ 
ernments, subject to the control of the Government of India. 
It is this Local branch of the general administration that 
concerns us in this inquiry. 

Here, in all matters pertaining to Provincial Administra¬ 
tion, the Government of India exercises a general controlling 
supervision under the Act of 1833. 

The control so exercised by the Supreme Government is 
a close, constant and rigorous control. It does not confine itself 
to laying down broad lines of policy and general principles for 
the guidance of the Tjocal Governments, but sometimes 
prescribes definite methods (as e. g. in Excise) and definite 
rules of procedure (as e. g. in Forest) and ceaselessly and 
carefully tests their application to local conditions from the 
reports of the Administrative Departments and the monthly 
records of proceedings of the Provincial Governments which 
are regularly submitted to it. It has further its own indepen¬ 
dent machinery of control—as represented by the Imperial 
Departments, such as the Home Department and the Depart¬ 
ment of Revenue and Agriculture, the Imperial Secretariat 

S d a strong staff of controlling officers including Directors and 
spectors-Qeneral such as the Inspector-General of Forests, 
the Inspector-General of Agriculture, the Inspector-General of 
Irrigation, the Director-General of Education, the Director- 
General of Medical Department, the Controller and Auditor- 
General &c. 

The control maintained through this powerful agency 
includes guidance, direction and supervision, and is often so 
minute and rigorous that it tends to leave to the Local Govern¬ 
ments less and less freedom of action even in executive mattera 
of detail. The functions of the Imperial Department of iieve- 
nne and Agriculture are, for instance, mainly the administra- 
of the laud revenue, agricultural inquiry, agricultural 
ixup^qvement aud famine relief To regulate the assessment of 
,ls^d revenue so as so ensure equity and moderation in.tho 
doina^s‘Of the without undue sacrifice of interests ; to^ 
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^ive secarifcy of tenare to tenants and to improve agricaltnral 
credit ; to sujpervise and control local operations for the preven¬ 
tion tind reliei of famine ; to organize economic and scientific 
investigation and measures of agricultural improvement &c.— 
are a few of the many problems which demand the attention 
of this Department. Most of these matters are primarily dealt 
with by the Local Governments and the work of the Imperial 
Department is mainly of a directing and controlling character. 
In practice, however, the regulative supervision of the Depart¬ 
ment sometimes extends to matters of minute executive detail 
such as the grant of agricultural loans and Tagai advances and 
the suspension and remission of famine land reveniue arrears. 
So, again, the Revenue and Agriculture Secretariat of the 
Imperial Government exercises a general controlling supervi¬ 
sion over Forest Administration ; but its instructions go much 
further and require that the Provincial Working-plans pre¬ 
pared by the Local B’orest Departments providing for fellings, 
thinnings, export of forest produce, the grazing of cattle, pro¬ 
tection against fire and the execution of works of reproduction 
and improvement, must be submitted periodically to the Inspec¬ 
tor-General of Forests for final approval. 

Under such rigorous directive and regulative control the 
tendency is increasingly for the Provincial Governments to sink 
to the position more or less of Executive Departments of the 
Government of India. 

In financial matters, the position of the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments is equally weak—if not weaker. Strictly speaking, they 
have no revenues of their own. All taxation—whether levied 
on the authority of acts of the Supreme Legislative Council 
such as Salt or Customs^ or of the Local Legislatures such as 
Excise and Irrigation rates —^is in theory Imperial and all the 
revenue so raised is the revenue of the Government of India—as 
Sir J. Westland once argued—‘*its constitutional possession.” 
And the income of these I/)cal Governments exclusively con¬ 
sists of the Imperial assignments of revenue allowed for 
Provincialized expenditure. It rests entirely with the Govern¬ 
ment of India to apportion and distribute these Imperial allot¬ 
ments among the various Provincial Administrations, as it 
deems best in the general interests ; and there is no statutory 

S iarantee for the Provincial Settlements.” The Provincial 

ovemments have no power to impose taxation on their own 
authority and without the sanction of the Imperial government, 
nor can they borrow without the same sanction. They have no 
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ravenaes of their owa and have no other eecuritv to offer for 
their loans than that of the Bevennes of India, The Beveuues 
of India are the one security for sterling loans in England as 
well as fqr rupee loans in India. 

Thus, these Provincial Governments are equally in theory 
and practice spending Departments of the Government of India— 
pure-et-simph —spending, subject to restrictions imposed by it on 
their Provincialized Services, what grants they obtain from the 
Imperial Exchequer under the Provincial Settlements. Gov¬ 
ernment of India Besolution in the Financial Department 
Ho. 3531—A dated 11th August 1897 ( Vid& Civil Account 
Code, pp. 122-123 ) lays down inter alia the following res- 
trictious and reservations:— 

** Without the previous sanction of the Government of 
India— 

(1) Ho additional taxation may be imposed, and no 
change made in any existing system of revenue 
management.^’ 

(2) ‘*No new general service or duty may be under¬ 

taken.” 

(3) “No class or grade of officers may be created or 

abolished; and the pay of no class or grade of 
officers may be raised or reduced.” 

(4) “No money may be removed from the public Treasury 
for investment or deposit elsewhere ; the Government of India, 
which is responsible for the provision of ways and means for the 

public service in all departments, must always retain,.in its 

own hands, absolute and uncouditioual control over all money 
and the public Treasury; a Local Government may not with- 
dr‘W such money except for expenditure upon the Public 
Service,” 

( 5 ) “ The Local Governments will be expected to maintain 
all the Provincial Services in a state of administrative efficiency 
providing any increased expenditure necessary for the purpose 
either from savings in expenditure to be effected by economical 
administration of the Provincial Services or from development 
of revenues,” 

, (6) “The fine^acial powers vested,in Local Governments 
by ibis Besolution are sotiyect to the general supervision and 
eont^ of the Government of India^and Hjs Excellency the 
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<3ovemor-General in Council expressly reserves the nght of 
issuing instructions to the Local Governments on general or 
particular matters affecting the transferred revenires and Ser¬ 
vices whens uch interference with the discretion ordinarily vested 
in them seems to him expedient/^ 

Thus it is clear that the position of the Local Govern- 
ments—whether in administrative or financial matters—is one 
of great weakness In administrative matters they have but 
little real independence of action, and aro subjected to constant 
interference on the part of the controlling Departments of the 
Government of India. Financially, they administer the 
revenues but only in the name and on behalf of the Government 
of India and have in their own Provincial sphere—absolutely no 
responsibility beyond that of spending Departments. And 
even in respect of their Provincial expenditure, their proceed¬ 
ings are under the watchful supervision of the financial Depart¬ 
ment of the Imperial Government exercised through the 
Comptroller and Auditor-General and the Accountants-General 
at the Provincial capitals. They cannot tax; they cannot 
borrow.; they cannot increase their Provincial expenditure be¬ 
yond the limit of their assignments ; they cannot undertake any 
new service or duty ; they cannot change or modify their revenue 
management in any j)articular nor can they create or abolish 
any class or grade of officers without the sanction of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India. 

Such control—and so exercised by the Government of 
India—guiding, directing and superiuteuding is undoubtedly a 
most stringent control exceeding all theoretical limitations of 
a central autliority, and whatever its justification in the neces¬ 
sities or expediencies of the actual situation, has the effect of 
reducing the Provincial Governments to a position of extreme 
dependence- 

Besides, it has to be borne in mind that these Local Gov¬ 
ernments are, generally speaking, fairly strongly constituted. 
Two of them are the old Provincial Governments of Bombay 
and Madras presided over by Qovernors-in-Council—appointed 
by the Crown,—and have the privilege of corresponding direct 
with the Secretary of State. The other Provincial ^ Govern¬ 
ments are only a degree less strong—being under lieutenant 
Governors. But they have all—with only one exception-^Legis- 
lative Councils of their own, B(»rds of Revenue or Divisional 
Oommissioners and strong Departmental staffs and Secretariats. 
And a system of Imperial control, which tends to convert them 
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into little better than Provincial Executive Departments of the 
Government of India, is essentially an unsound system of control 
and evidently involves a waste of ^wer. Suffice it here just to 
point out that the general effect oi the present arrangements in 
this regard is that there is a perilous weakening of authority at 
the Provincial centres and tliat a huge superstructure of cen¬ 
tralized administration is growing up, resting on a continually 
narrowing basis in the Provinces. 

There is yet another feature of the existing system of ad¬ 
ministration which recpiires consideration. It is the growing 
preponderance of the special Departments under the Provincial 
Administrations. 

All over the country, we find that almost very important 
branch of administrative business is more or les-? specialized, 
and placed under a separate organized Department,—Revenue 
Police, Forests, Public Works. Agriculture, Sanitation &c. 
Each Department has its central office at the head-quarters of 
the Local Government. It is presided over by a specialist and 
has its own local staff of specialist officers. It has in most 
cases its own laws, its own methods and rules of procedure. It 
is usually allowed to develop its work in its own way and on its 
own technical lines. It has seldom any touch with locil senti¬ 
ment. It does not take into its confidence the people affected 
by its operations, and though their views and wishes are not un¬ 
known, its technical work and its limitations preclude all endea¬ 
vour to give due weight to them. 

The work of each Department is focussed through its central 
office in the Provincial Secretariat, and is further brought to¬ 
gether, higher up the ladder—^in the Secretariat of the Imperial 
Government—through its controlling officers. Take for instance 
the Forest Department. The immediate control of forest 
business is vested in each Province in the Local Government, 
and is entrusted to a special branch of the Provincial Secretariat. 
It has its staff of Conservators and Deputy Conservators, rangers 
and Deputy rangers, foresters and forest guards. There is at the 
head-quarters of the Government of India the Inspector- 
General of Forest, whose duty it is to direct and control 
the entire organization in all professional matters— 
corresponding directly with the Provincial Conservatos, 
goin|; round the Provinces for inspection and submitting 
Bpeml reports and notes w the Local Governments on the one 
band and to the Supireme Government on the other. 
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And the same—or nearly the same—is the case with every 
ether Special Department. It carries the whole cf its special 
hosiness for final disposal to its central office at the Provincial 
head-quarters—and is thence taken up higher and focussed in 
the Imperial Departments. And its final decisions are seldom, 
if ever, over-ruled. 

And hence, the vast fiibric of Departmental centralization 
we have all the country over. The Departmental organization, 
ceing under the imm€diate control (e. g. Forest ) of, or in 
blose touch ( e. g. Land Jiemnue ) with the Imperial Depart¬ 
ments and the Imperial Secretariat, enjoys a predominance in the 
general system of administration which it could not have other¬ 
wise obtained. 

It may be further noticed in regard to those administrative 
Departments that they work on parallel and non-concurrent 
lines. They work side by side—each in its own way and accor¬ 
ding to it-5 own technical methods—but there is no attempt yet 
anywhere to co-ordinate them into a harmonious whole. And 
this accounts for their failure, as things are at present, to render 
to one another, and to the Administration as a whole, the help 
and co-operation required. Thus, for insfcince, tl o Department 
of Agriculture is aware that water and manure are among the 
Ryot's primary wants. But the Irrigation Department does not 
see its way to give him the needful supply of water, cheaper 
than is consistent with revenue considerations—( with us here, 
the irrigation rates are the heaviest in India—and that, too, in 
such exposed tracts as the Deccan ). Nor, again, does the 
Forest Department agree to furnish him cheap supply of fuel 
from its forests so as to enable him to use his farm-yard manure 
for his fields, consistently with the interests of scientific forestry 
and forest development. So, again, the Sanitary Department 
is anxious to see that the Municipal and District Ijocal Boards 
should take in hand schemes of water-supply and drainage on 
adequate scale—in the interests of Public Health. But these 
local bodies have no funds required for the purpose, and the 
Financial Department cannot be easily persuaded to give them 
from Im^rial revenues the additional grants ne«ded in aid of 
such Sanitary expenditure. 

Thus, these Special Departments work on—moving eaA 
in its own groove and in isolation and exclusiveness which is far 
from conducive to general administrative efficiency or the well- 
being of the people. 
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Besides, as an inevitable consequence of such Department¬ 
al centralization we Und a general weakening of the District 
executive. 

Every such branch of administrative work so specialized, 
and transferred to the cliarge of an organized Department, repre¬ 
sents a corresponding diminution in the powers and responsibili¬ 
ties of the District Oollector. Land Revenue Settlement, 
Forest, Excise, Public Works, Sanitation,—and even Police— 
which in the first years of the conquest were centred in his 
bands, are now separate Departmental charges. And though he 
still retains his position as the head of the District Executive, 
he no longer enjoys the power and prestige which once were his. 
In Land llemmie Settlements he is now only an advising officer, 
and instances occur in which his advice is over-ruled iu favour 
of the views of the survey and settlement officers. In a recent 
revision settlement carried out in the Bijapiir ('olleotorate, the 
unanimous opinion of the Assistant Collector, the Collector 
and the Revenue Commissioner in regard to the interpreta¬ 
tion of a rule respecting enhancements was put on one 
side, and the recommendations of the Director of Land 
Records and Agriculture who represented the survey views were 
accepted and sanctioned by Government. ( Vide—Government 
of Bombay Resolution of 12th April 1906 ). In Excise matters 
the Collector is almost wholly subject to the orders of the Excise 
Commissioner, and cannot, without his permission, sanction 
even the opening and location of liquor-shops in his District. 
In the Department of Forests, his authority is even less, having 
no share in its management or control. If a village iu his 
District, for instance, after a disastrous fire requirea free grant 
x>f a cheap supply of timber from the forests for the re-building 
of burnt cottages and huts, his duty is confined to the making 
of a recommendation to that effect to the forest authorities. 

Thus with the increasing power and influence of these 
special departments, there is to be noticed a corresponding re¬ 
duction in the strength and unity of the district administration 
—and there is a weakening of administrative authority—not only 
at the provincial centres and in the provinces under the existing 
system of Imperial control, but lower down, at the district 
iiH^atres and in the districts—consequent on the grpwtb of 
departmental centralization—with its natural result of a>l08S ,of 
touch with local sentiment and local conditions. 
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Finally, lower down the scale, there is the same feature 
ooticeable of the existing arrangements—at the village centres 
—in the decay of the old village system of the country. The 
village is still the unit of administration—bat only a shadow of 
its former self. Our village organizations—once the pride of 
the country—^are no longer the living organizations they were. 
The Patil is still there, at the head of the village administration 
—but more as a servant of the State thau as the honoured head 
of the village community. His work, besides, is now much 
circumscribed. He collects the revenues, manages the village 
police, tries petty offences, looks after the village pastures and 
the village cattle-pounds and does other petty work. The 
Panchayats are gone and lie has no longer any share in the assess¬ 
ment and distribution of the laud revenue demand. Under- the 
Ryotwari system—on our side—Government deals direct with 
the individual cultivators, and the unity of village life is gone. 
The irrigation works are under the control of the P. W. 
Department; the forests are under the care of the Forest 
department, and in Excise matters the Patil of course has no 
voice. 

Thus, here too, at the village centres and in the villages is 
to be marked—as partly due to departmental centralization— 
great weakening of authority as a feature of the existing 
arrangements. 

Briefly, the position may be summed up thus :— 

1. —There is a serious and increasing weakening of admini¬ 
strative authority and independent initiative at the various 
locale entres at which the Administration is in the closest contact 
with local conditions and local sentiments—the Province^ the 
District and the Village —and 

2. —It is ou such weakened and steadily narrowing local 
foundations that a stupendous system of centralized administra¬ 
tion is growing up-deriving its life, its impulse, its motive 
force and its inspiration from a single centre at the top and 
that, too, situated at an inconvenient distance and height from 
the base—with a serious resultant impairment of administrative 
efficiency and success through loss of touch with local 
•conditions. 

Altogether it would appear that the task of guiding, 
directing and superintending the entire administratioa of the 
country the Government of India is attempting at present— 

36 
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with the aid of its powerful Secretariat and controlling Im]^riaf 
Departments, and that too from a single distant centre,—is in its 
nature an impossible task. And such centralization—which 
might be possible in small and compact states—is simply out 
of place in a country like India—of the size of Western 
Europe,—^and is at present not only causing an enormous loss 
of power and motive force, but is in its actual operation highly 
prejudicial to the success of the general Administration. 

And as the present system of Imperial control develops 
and expands and departmental organization extends, the ten¬ 
dency to such centralization must grow stronger and more 
accentuated, and with it, the gulf between the administration, 
and the people, get wider. 

The only effectual corrective to such an unsatisfactory 
position of things would seem to lie in an extensive scheme of 
administrative re-organization under which the central control 
as at present exercised by the Government of India would be- 
considerably reduced and the various local centres of administra¬ 
tive authority—the Province^ the District, and the Village — 
restored to their former unity, strength and vigour, by associa¬ 
tion of the people in administrative work on a footing of regulated 
responsibility and under a system of safeguards, more 
effective and better suited to the altered circumstances of the 
country. 

But here the question of control is of the utmost import¬ 
ance. Any delegation of power without responsibility must 
eventually lead to all the evils of uncontrolled autocratic power 
and convert our local authorities into local despotisms—a change 
good neither in the interests of sound administration nor of the 
people. For the administration, it would annihilate all effect¬ 
ual guarantees for efficiency and the right use of power ; for the 
people, it would reduce the safe-guards—^at present existing— 
however imperfect—for the maintenance of liberal and pro^ 
gressive principles in the administration of the country. 

Autocracy in whatever shape is an evil, and under any 
circumstances, and no one would for a moment advocate it for 
India, as involving a disastrous fall-off from the standard of 
regulated power and responsible administration reached after 
more than a century of British rule. 

But on the other hand, the only control that at present* 
exists in respect of the general administration of the country k. 
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that supplied by the directive supervision of the Government 
of India - exercised through its central Departments. And as 
we find it, it is rearing up, in the name of administrative 
efficiency, a huge \{,pa$ of centralization—fatal to independent 
local growth and vigour in the country—and as far as one is 
able to see,—it must before long come down by the sheer weight 
of its utter inefficiency and dead failure. 

We must, however, have some system of control; and if 
Imperial control is impossible, and yet there can be no safe de¬ 
volution of irresponsible power under any scheme of decen¬ 
tralization—no matter how carefully constructed,—there is 
apparently only one escape from the dilemma. It is the build- 
ing up of a sound and effective systems of popular control’^ 
such as exists in all free and progressive countries. And it is 
the earnest hope and prayer of the country that such popular 
control may be provided for under the new scheme of Councils 
Keform which is at present engaging the attention of the 
authorities—in the reconstituted Legislative Councils and their 
enlarged functions. 

Failing the establishment of such popular control over the 
general administration, the problem of beneficial change in tho 
existing arrangements of the country is to our thinking an 
impossible problem and we have no suggestions to submit for 
the consideration of the Commission in regard to administrative 
decentralization. 

Postulated, however, the creation of such popular control 
under the new scheme of Councils ileform, we would proceed to 
lay before the Commission the following few suggestions in re¬ 
spect of the contemplated changes in the administrative 
machinery of the country. 

With properly re-constituted Councils on abroad repre¬ 
sentative basis and with enlarged functions including that of 
constitutional control, we would go in for as large a me^teure of 
Provincial autonomy as possible—both for administrative cmd 
financial purposes—consistent with the general scheme of Indian 
Government and its unity of responsibility and control. In 
vtheif own sphere of duties, we consider, the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments should be at liberty to follow their own methods, and 
develop their administrative work on lines suited to local condi¬ 
tions—subject to the genewd controlling supervision of the 
Government of India. They have independent powers of 
legislation, and should in our opinion have a free hand in 
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eseeative matters, as far as compatible with the harmonious 
working of the general administrative organization of the 
country. The Government of India as the central authority 
should confine its intervention to laying down broad lines of 
policy, for the guidance of the local authorities and supervising 
in a general way their practical carrying out in the Provinceb. 
Forest^ Excise^ Agriculture^ Irrigation^ Public Woi^ks^ Medi¬ 
cal aldy Sanitation^ Famine reliefs these and other matters of 
a like nature might, it would seem, be advantageously left to 
the unfettered discretion of the Provincial Governments. In 
all matters, on the other hand, of more than Provincial interest 
and importance, the Government of India will continue to 
exercise, as at present, its general controlling supervision 
through its own Imperial Secretariat and Imperial Departments, 
Its Directors and Inspectors-Geiieral should be more its expert 
advisers, assisting it in its decisions on broad questions of 
Departmental liolicy than its controlling officers, constantly 
interfering in matters of Provincial Executive Administration. 

Financially, the position of the Provincial Governments 
would seem to require a fundamental change. They should 
no longer be as now mere spending Departments of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India, but should Imve restored to them their 
financial powers and responsibilities as autonomous Admini¬ 
strations, All taxation is no doubt in strict constitutional law 
Imperial and that portion of it which is in its nature Imperial 
such as Customa^ Coinage^ Salt^ Opium^ should be under Imperial 
direction. But the rest of the revenues should be, in our 
opinion, transferred to Provincial control—and to be at the 
disposal of the Provincial Governments—subject of course to 
the permanent claim of the Imperial Government to such a 
share of them as it may in its discretion decide to be necessary 
for Imperial necessities. As regards expenditure in the 
Provinces, it would seem, several of the restrictions of the Civil 
Account Code as laid down in Secs. 283-5 are unnecessary— 
such as those relating to grades and classes of officers and 
their salaries and allowances ~ and might be taken off and the 
Provincial Administrations should be free to regulate and 
adjust their expenditure to their Provincial requirements as 
might seem to tuem best in the public interests. 

In this coni^ction we would respectfully invite attention 
to the following scheme of Provincial Finance, recommended 
in the Minority Eeport of the Welby Commission (p. 184), 
and ^l^ch has oar genera;! (incurrence:— 
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I. That there should be no divided departments, but 
that those departments of receipts ai^d expeudituro 
which are now wholly, or almost wholly, Imperial, 
or * which it may be found convenient to make 
Imperial, should be set on one side for Imperial 
purposes, and that the receipts and expenditure of 
the Provincialised departcients should be en«irely 
Provincial; 

II. That whatever the sum be by which the Imperial 
expenditure exceeds the income Irom those sources 
of revenue which are not Provincialised, that sum 
should be declared the first charge on the Provincial 
revenues; 

III. That the Provincial surplus which arises from the 
excess of receipts over expenditure should be the 
fund from which, in the first place, all Imperial 
necessities should be met before auy iucrease can 
take place in Provincial expenditure ; 

IV. And that, as regards the future growth of revenue, 
it should as far as possible, be divided equally 
between Provincial and Imperial, subject to the 
condition that if the Imperial exigencies ever re¬ 
quired a larger share, the Imperial share should be 
increased. 

88. The following advantages are claimed for the fore- 
goiug scheme;— 

1. It will place the financial system of India once for 
all on a souu 1 b isis, and will bring it more in a line 
with the iederal systems of finance in other 
countries; 

2. It will remove all i’ritation at present felt by the 
Provincial Governments and secure to them, under 
ordinary circumstances, half the normal growth of 
revenues in their provinces, enabling them thereby 
to make steady elfbrts towards the progressive im¬ 
provement of their internal administration ; 

3. It will tend to secure greater and greater equality in 
the burdens which Imperial ex^ndituie imjtoses 
upon the different provinces, liie effect of Gon-<* 
tnbuting to the Imperial Exchequer an equal 
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tion of all future increase in revenue ( viz, 50 per 
cent) will be, that year by year the relation which 
the contribution of a province bears to its revenue 
will tend more and more towards equalisation. Thus 
the provinces which now pay, say 60 per cent of 
their revenue, will, after paying only 50 per cent 
of their increase for some years, be found to have 
dropped down to a ratio of 58 or 57 per cent. And 
similarly in the provinces which pay less than 50 
per cent at present, the ratio will constantly work 
itself up toward 51) per cent; and 

4. It will operate as a check upon the inclination of 
the Government of India towards increased unre- 
productive expenditure. 

89. To these proposals of Sir Charles Elliot, one more 
may be added, viz., that the Government of India should have 
no power of claiming for itself a higher proportion of the pro¬ 
vincial increases than 50 per cent, except in those extreme cases 
described by Ijord liipon’s Government as dire necessities, and 
that whenever, in the opinion of the Government of India, those 
extreme cases arise, a formal declaration of the grounds on 
which such opinion is based should be drawn up and sent to the 
Secretary of State, to be placed by him before Parliament. 
Further, the increase should be allowed only with the sanction of 
the Secretary of State, who should give a hearing to the Pro¬ 
vincial Governments and bike their objections, if any, into 
Recount before according such sanction. These proposals, which 
ure only a logical development of the financial deceittralisation 
already effected, will secure to provincial finance the stability* 
and certainty it so much needs, and while making adequate pro¬ 
vision for the real necessities of the Central Government, will 
enable the Provincial Governments to make comprehensive and 
well-sustained efforts in administrative reform and the internal 
improvement of the country. 

Such administrative and financial autonomy conferred on 
the Provincial Administrations—under adequate and effective 
safe-guards would constitute au immense improvement on the 
exi^tmg arrangements, and would go &r to strengthen ad- 
mmistrative authority at a centre at which such strengthening 
is most needed and would be attended with the most benefiem 
results# 
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As farther changes tending to the same end, we would pro¬ 
pose the following:— 

1. That the Provincial Administration should all bo pre¬ 
sided over—including the Central Provinces—by Governors, as in 
Bombay and Madras, appointed from England. It would be a 
source of immense strength to the cause of Indian progress to 
hive from time to time applied to the practical consideration of 
Indian administrative problems fresh minds trained and dis¬ 
ciplined in the free atmosphere of English public life. 

2. That the Provinces should all have, like Madras and 
Bombay, Executive Councils of their own to assist their Gov¬ 
ernors,—as conducive to administrative unity and efficiency. 

3. That there should be on these Provincial Executive 
Councils Indian representatives equal in number to their 
English colleagues, in order that the whole higher work of Pro¬ 
vincial Administration might be brought into closer contact 
with public sentiment than is otherwise possible. 

4. And, lastly, as a corrective to the evil of excessive 
Departmental separatist-centralization, there should be at 
the head-quarters of each Provincial Governmejit a Board of ex¬ 
pert Departmental advice, presided over by a member of Council 
-and composed— 

(1) of the heads of various Administrative Departments 
and 

( 2 ) of an equal number of non-official members—to re¬ 
present the various popular interests concerned— 
Commercial, Agricultural, Sanitary, Educational, 
&c. 


The functions of the Board should be two—viz.:— 

(1) to assist the Provincial Government with their ad¬ 
vice in all Departmental matters of importance, and 

(2) to coordinate Departmental work with a view to 
greater unity of purpose and plan. The present 
arrangements which suffer these various Departments 
to work—each independently of the rest—evidently 
involves friction and waste of power and resource. 
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With the position of the Provincial Governments so im¬ 
proved and the Provincial centres of authority so strengthened, 
we would go a step lower down the scale and propose a similar 
strengthening of administrative authority at the District centres 
and in the Districts. Here, the object is principally to impart 
to the District Administration the unity, strength and vigor it at 
present lacks* First, it is necessary that the District Collectors 
should be in reality—what they are at present in little more 
than a name—the directing and controlling chiefs of the District 
Executive. And secondly, it is desirable that the various 
Administrative Departments should be brought together as at 
the' Provincial head-quarters, and work in unison and with 
greater unity of purpose and method. And with this double end 
in view, we would advocate the creation of Administrative 
Councils for the Districts to focus and administer district busi¬ 
ness, under the presidency of the District Collectors, and 
composed of— 

( 1) The Local representatives of the various Depart¬ 
ments of Administration,—Forest, Public Works &c. 
and 

( 2 ) The people's elected representatives—equal in num¬ 
ber to their Departmental colleagues—^including 

2 representatives of the landed classes—the rent-re¬ 
ceivers and the rent-payers, 

1 representative of the District Local Board—elected by 

non-otiicial members, 

2 representatives of the Taluka Boards, 

1 representative of the Municjpility of the chief town of 
the District, 

1 representative of the other Municipalities in the Dis¬ 
trict. 

The Departmental Officers would constitute . a strong 
element in these Councils, and it would seem that the Od- 
lector«^Presidents should have the assistance, as a counterpoise 
to the Departmental representation, of an equal number of 
non-offidal members. 

What the precise powers and functions of such District 
Councils should be, is a most inmortant matter for consideration. 
Exci$0^ Forest^ Irrigation^ P. WorkSf Sanitation, Medical 
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I'amlm relief and Agriculture would suggest some of the^ 
various bmucbes of District Administratiou which might be: 
advantageously entrusted to their management and controL 

Such District Councils—constituted on a democratic basis' 
—exist, for instance, in Austria for the administration of 
district affairs—interposed between the communal bodies and 
Provincial Diets. 

Thus aided, the position of the District Collectors^ would 
be largely improved and their influence and prestige as chiefs of 
the District Executive, increased, and we are persuaded, an 
effectual corrective might be applied to the existing centralizing 
tendencies of the Departmental organization, and finally, 
administrative authority strengthened at another local centre— 
viz., the Districts,—and brought into closer touch with local 
conditions and local sentiment than is jKissible under the present 
arrangements. 

Lastly, we come to the Village centres, the very bed-rock 
of the whole territorial organization of the country. Our 
village-sy^item was at one time the sheet anchor of our national 
life, ani in the interests of good iTOvernmeut and progress, 
we would wish it to be revived, improved and strengthened 
in the larger villages in the Presidency—villages of 600 in¬ 
habitants and more,—in some such ways as the following;— 

(1 ) That thds administratiou of village officers should 
be re-organized on a broader Iwisis under the head- 
ship of the village Patil. 

( 2) That the village Patil should have in the geneml 
cjonduct of village aflairs the help and co-Operation 
of a standing Panchayat or village committee, 
composed of 5 men chosen periodically—say once 
in every 4 or 5 years—by the free voice of the 
whole village community* 

( 3 ) That tlie range of village business under the control 
of the Patil and the Panchayat should be consider¬ 
ably widened—^and should include, inter alia 

1. 11 even ue management. 

2. Village Pastures. 

3. Village Cattle-pounds. 

4. Village Sanitation. 

5. Village Police. 

6. Village Criminal Justice. 

37 
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7. Village CUvil Justice. 1 li^ew branches, proposed to 

8. Village Forest. } be transferred to communal 

9. Village Excise. j control. 

10. Village Irrigation. J 

(4) Khat the village management should cxintinue 
as now under the supervision of the Taluka Mamlat- 
dar and the control of the District Collector. 

{5 ) That the administration should have the advice 
and asistance of the various Administrative De¬ 
partments through their local officers in all matters 
in which such advice and assistance might be 
necessary. 

The scheme of village administrative re-organisation as 
out-lined above is intended for the larger villages which number 
in this Presidency TjOSfj. In the smaller villages, we are afraid 
the requisite material for such administration is not available ; 
ahd we have no change to propose in the existing arrangement. 

We would submit a few observations on the various points , 
the proposed scheme. 

1, First as regards the Village Patili — 

The village with us is emphatically the pivot of the 
whole administrative system —par excellence the 
centre at which the administration is in the closest 
touch with local conditions. And it is here, if 
anywhere, that administrative authority needs to 
be strengthened as far as possible. It is essential 
—and indeed it is the einc qua non of our scheme— 
that the Patil should stand forth as the chief of 
the village administration—more as the honoured 
head and representative of the village community 
than as a mere servant of the State to collect its 
dues and look after the village watch. He should 
have a larger share of administrative authority 
than at present; he should hold a position of 
greater influence and dignity, and his emoluments 
should be increased. And no effort should be 
spared to bridge over the gulf that at present 
separates him and the people, bring the village 
administration as represented in his ;^erson into 
real, Uving contact with local sentiment, and 
identify the State and Villages in work, in interest 
and in feeling as far as possible* 
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‘ :2. Secondly, as to the Village Panchayat ;— 

In times not very remote, we had all over the Deccan— 
in the larger villages—what were known as the 
Mirasdars’ Assemblies. Each commune had such 
an assembly of its own to look after its affairs. It 
was composed of all resident peasant-proprietors 
who—as do the citizens in the smaller cantons in 
Switzerland at the present day—assembled together 
at the village Chavdi or in the open air on the vil¬ 
lage common at stated periods in the year, made 
their own rules, and decided matters relating to 
pastures and grazing^ forests and wood-cutting^ 
milage expenses^ milage temple endowments, and 
other like details of village management. The com¬ 
munal spirit was then strong, and there was a 
unity and a cohesiveness of village life, which 
constituted the strength of the village organiza¬ 
tion. Now, however, times are altered and much of 
the communal unity and strength of our villages is 
but a dim tradition ; and factions and dissension 
distract these village communities under the disinte¬ 
grating influences of modern life to a most harmful 
extent. Under such circumstances, it does not seem 
possible to revive the village assemblies of pre- 
British times ; but we submit that, even so, in the 
larger villages at least, the villages might safely 
granted the franchise and trusted in spite of the 
factions that exist and to elect a good and strong 
Panchayat—pnce in every 4 or 5 years—to admini¬ 
ster their affairs. 

—The voice of the five is the voice of God, 
and in our villages, the Panchayats command the highest 
.respect, 

. The election of a Panchayat is held to be a sacred and 
responsible function; and we may be sure, neither the spirit 
■of party nor the voice of faction would be suffered to mar such 
election proceedings. The villagers might assemble on the 
village common as in old times and elect their Panchas, 

3. Thirdly, as regards the range of Village Business :— 

.(1) The village is now the unit as of old of revenue 
administration; but the village community has no 
voice in the assessment or distribution of the State 
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dues as in old da;^8. There is, however, bat littler 
scope for change in this respect—under our existing 
Ryotwari system. But we would suggest that 
the villagers may be allowed some share in tbs' 
hnal assessment of land Revenue at least. 

(2), (3) Village pastures and village cattle^pourds :— 
call for no remark. 


4» As regards Village Sanitation :— 

We have in the Presidency our Village Sanitation Act of 
1889, under which Village Sanitation is entrusted to Village 
Sanitary Committees ( Sec. 8 ) in the larger villages and t 0 ‘ 
Sanitary Boards ( Sec. 19) in groups of the smaller. Water- 
supply, cleansing the street, preventing nuisances and insanitary 
acts—are among the various duties assigned to these Committees 
and Boards. Offences against the Village Sanitation rules are* 
cognizable by them and are punishable with fine which may 
extend to Rs. 10 or in default, with confinement in the Village* 
Chavdi for 48 hours. 

These Committees and Boards are comjx)sed of 3 or more 
resident house*holders chosen by the District Collector who is 
allowed under 8ec. 8 to procure the nomination or election 
by the house-holders of the Village, of qualified persons in such 
mode as he shall deem expedient. 

The Act is already in force in several Villages and may be 
extended to others at the discretion of tlie I/)cal Government 
and hia District officers. 

There does not seem, however, any need for such special 
organization for Village Sanitation and we would suggest tliat, 
the whole Village Sanitary business may be transferred to the 
control of the Village Patil and the Village Panchayat— 
in which the Special Stinitary Ci,mraittees and Boards should 
be merged. This would no doubt be a radical change in the 
existing arrangement, but while it would cause no administra¬ 
tive inconvenience and lead to but little alteration in the per¬ 
sonnel, such amalgamation of Sanitary with the general 
business of Village management would largely help to strength.- 
en the unity of the Village Administration. 

5 & 6. Next as regards Police and Criminal Justice ;— 

Under the Bombay Village Police Act of 1867, tho' 
Village Police is already under the control of the Village: 
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Police Patil (Sec. 5). The Police Patil, however, of the 
Village is not always the same as the Bevenue Patil, and there 
is a needless division—and weakening of village authority. 
We hold that the Revenue Patil-the chief of the Village 
administration—should, as a rule, be also the Police authority 
for his village. 

The Patil is also tinder this Act empowered to try petty 
offences such as petty theft petty asmult or abuse^ and punish 
tmisances and disorderly acts—such as bathing, washing in, 
and defiling any well or tank, cruelly torturing any animal 
Ac. Here, as the Government of India suggests in its Re¬ 
solution of 21st March 1905, the trial of such petty offences 
should be entrusted to the Village Headmen and the Village 
Panchayats. 

These judicial Panchayats, however, would have to be 
different from the standing Panch Committee of the villages,— 
which are purely executive Boards to assist the Patils in the 
general work of village management. Judicial is different from 
^Executive work and the two fiinctions should never be united as 
Tar as possible in the same hands. Besides, we ought to have 
•only one village head-man and no other—as the chief of the 
village Administration, and it is hence all the more necessary 
that the Panchayats for the trial of offences should be consti¬ 
tuted on a different basis. As is provided in Madras Act I of 
1889 in the case of the Village Munsiffs Court, the Collector 
should prepare and maintaiu a list of respectable persons resid¬ 
ing in the village and qualified to sit as members of a Bench, 
and we would propose that these Panchayats should be impan¬ 
elled by lot—one for each montlily session—from among the 
listed ^ men. 

Such administration of Criminal Justice by the village 
Panebayat Benches presided over by the Patils would be more in 
accordance mth local custom and tradition than by the village 
head-man sitting alone, and while like Jury-trial, it would 
associate the people in Judicial work—which cannot fail to have 
a paost excellent educative effect, would best promote the 
unity of village public life. Such a system still survives in the 
N. W. Proirtier Province, and by all accounts works most 
admirably—the head-man sitting down in his tribal Jirga to 
•decide the cases ^ on stated days in the week. 

We now come to the four additional functions which we 
jpropose should be changed to the village administration —CitU 
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Justice^ Forest^ Excise^ and Irrigaii^. To lake tto IM? 
tjbiree first:— 

8. As regards Forests —we have in the Presidency no 
village forests as such. The necessity of creating them^ however, 
is recognised, and when they are so created, they should be 
under village control as in many parts in the Central Provinces. 
We had such village forests before, under communal manage¬ 
ment all over the Koukan and in parts of the Deccan up-land; 
and there is no reason why we should not have a like- 
arrangement again, 

9. As to Excise —there is the Excise Departraent charged 
with the excutive control of this branch of administrative work, 
and all we propose is, that the village head-man and the village 
Panch should have a consultative, if not a determining voice 
in the opening and location of liquor shops and the setting up 
of out-stuls within the village bounds. 

10. Next as regard Irrigation —it is a- most important 
point of village management. In former times, the villagers 
managed and controlled their own village works—tanks, wells 
and bajidhara ( storage works),—all over, Khandesh, Nasik, 
Satara, Belgaum and other Zillas. Now, however, they are 
under the P. Works Departmentand village management 
except in reference to channel distribution is for the most part 
eliminated. This is surely not as it should be, and we are 
strongly of opinion that these works originally constructed by 
communal effort and from communal funds and since maintain¬ 
ed in proper condition by communal labor should be as in days 
of native rule under village control. 

Iiastly, we come to Cioil Justice (7) in the Villages. Here 
there is a wide scope for change. We have already in the Pre-- 
sidency over 200 village munsiffs, and under the recent exten¬ 
sions of the Deccan Agriculturists Relief Act of 1879, Gov¬ 
ernment has the power to oppoint such munsiffs in any village 
they deem fit under Sec. 34 of the Act. Government can ap¬ 
point any village Patil or any other person of local influence to be 
a village munsiff for such village to take cognizance of simple * 
money suits ( Sec. 35 ) not exceeding in value Rs. 10. But no¬ 
where have we our Panchayats of old. In pre-British times— 
and under Maratha role, we had the Panchayat system in ffne.^ 
working order all over the Presidency.., 
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According to Mountstuart Elphin^tone Ws I^eport 
on the Peishwa Territories ) Civil Justice was administered in tho 
country hy the Patil. When a complaint was made to a PatiU 
he would send for the person complained of, and if he admitted 
the debt, settle the mode and time of re-payment. If the debt, 
was toputed and he could not effect a settlement, he assembled 
a Panchayat who infjuired into the matter and decided as they^ 
thought best. The consent of the parties to the Panchayat was: 
everywhere essential; the members were chpsen with their 
approbation, and were usually people of the same situation in, 
life as the parties or people likely to understand the matter in 
dispute—as bankers in a matter of account. And from their 
decisions there was no appeal. There was no limit as to value 
of suits. 

Under Madras Act I of 1889, such village P>enche8 are 
constituted in most villages and take cognizance of suits not 
exceeding in value Hs. 20. Either party to a suit may claim 
(Sec. 9, H ) trial by a Bench—usually of 3 judges. The 
Collector pre23ares and maintains a list of respectable persons 
qualifieil for such work and the list is hung up in the village- 
court-house, and each jmrty is entitled to nominate as a member 
any person in the list. 

We would jiropose an analogous system for this Presi¬ 
dency. The trial of simple suits should be by the village 
Benches as in Madras, and the money value of suits may be- 
Rs. 50 and under. 

Such a revival of the indigenous institution of the land 
would be hailed with delight in the villages. It would render 
justice cheap, expeditious and effective and savo a world of 
trouble and harassment to the parties. Further, it would 
bring immense relief to the sti 2 )endiary courts. Such suits not 
exceeding in value Rs. 50 constitute usually full 6u per cent 
of the total number of institutions. Last year in the Presi¬ 
dency, we had in all 102,024 institutions, of which suits of the^ 
value of Rs. 50 and under numbered 61,523. But, above' 
all, it would associate the people iu such honorable and respon¬ 
sible work, and strengthen the unity and enhance the dignity 
of village life, 

4. With the range of village administration so enlarged'^ 
we have no change to recommend in the present arn^ngoments. 
as regards direction and supervision. The Collector will coa- 
tinue as now the one coutrolling officer for his District. 
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5. As regards Departmental ad\ice, we propose that it 
may be rendered to the “Village Administration always and in 
matters—especially of a technical nature—by the various 
Administrative Departments through their local staffs. In 
Sanitary matters, the Patil should be entitled to advice and 
help from the local officers of the Sanitary Department; in 
I'orest business, from the local representatives of the Forest 
Department; in regard to Irrigation, from the local officers of 
4;he Public Works Department, and so on. Now it is the 
Departments that do the actual work. Under the proposed 
arrangements, the work will be done by those whose concern it 
properly is—only with their advice and help. Some such 
•change, we submit, in our village arrangements would help to 
bring those strong Special Departments into real touch with 
local ccttiditions, and put an end to their present isolation and 
^exclusiveness. 

We would thus have our old Village System revived and 
re-organized in some such ways as above, and the Village Ad¬ 
ministration improved and strengthened—and placed on a 
broader basis than at present. This would have a magic effect 
and improve the Administration at its broadest territorial base 
—bringing the rulers and the ruled into real living touch, and 
associating them in actual work and identifying them in 
iseutiment and interest in a way in which nothing else could. 

Such is in rough outline our sclieme of administrative re- 
♦organization, and if our appreciation of the existing system of 
^administrative centralization and its paralysing effects on local 
life is nut altogether incorrect, woulcl seem to offer a fiiir solu- 
•tion of the problem now before the Commission. We 
^propose :— 

(1) That the existing system of Imperial control— the 
j/ons^et-ofigo-^ot our administrative difficulties should be largely 
^modified by a clearer and stricter definition of the power of 
directing and controlling supervision as vested in the Govern- 
^ment of India under the Charter Act of 183*3, and by its 
»circamscription within limits which theory and experience per¬ 
mit to a Central Government supreme over a number of de¬ 
pendent local administrations. 

Such control—when it comes to include, as at present, 
*d0^aited regulation as well as general directive supervision and 
•Testraining all limitations, and as tending to 
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fatal concentration of administrative work and responsibility, 
does more harm than good to the cause of sound and pro¬ 
gressive administration and is otherwise prejudicial to the 
OTOwth of local independence, local life, local initiative and 
local progress, and rec^uires curtailment and stricter definition. 

Such curtailment of central control being effected under a 
• clearer definition and a better distribution of power and respon¬ 
sibility as between the Supreme Government and the Local 
Governments subordinate to it, their mutual relations would be 
simplified and improved. 

( 2 ) That side by side with such central control so cir- 
‘cumscribed—and partly in place of it, there should be built up 
in some shape or other an effective system of popular control 
'under the new scheme of Councils Reform in the re-constituted 
Tx)cal Legislative Councils and their enlarged powers and func- 
itions. 

Some such arrangement as the following may be sug¬ 
gested :—‘ 

(a) Half the membership of the re-constituted Coun¬ 
cils to be given to popular election. 

^ ) The annual Budgets to be voted with a bill of 
appropriation tacked on—amendments being per¬ 
mitted to be moved, and divisions taken, 

^( <? ) The right of interpellation to be coupled with a 
further power to have discussion in Council on mat¬ 
ters of importance involving questions of admini¬ 
strative principle and plan. 

It is the wacred right of the governed to have such control 
over the administration of their country’s affairs—and it exists 
von a firm constitutional basis in all free and progressive states. 

( 3 ) That a comprehensive sclieme of administrative re- 
•organization may be carried out with a view to strengthening 
^administrative authority at the various local centres—the Pro* 
mncesy the Districts and the Villages — 

(a ) by broadening its base though the creation admi- 
nistrative councils such us exist in Austria and 
Prussia, and 


^8 
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(b) by bringing it into closer touch with local condi¬ 
tions through the admission of the people to a res¬ 
ponsible participation in actual administrative 
work. 

In the Provinces — 

{a) The Provincial Governments should have within 
the sphere of their Provincial work as large a mea¬ 
sure of financial and administrative autonomy as is 
consistent with the general scheme of Indian Gov¬ 
ernment ; 

( i ) a machinery should be provided at the head-quar¬ 
ters of each Local Government for a proper co¬ 
ordination of administrative work as represented by 
the various Administrative Departments in the 
tbrm of a Board of expert advice, comjwsed partly of 
the De 2 )artmental chiefs and jjartly of the i)eoj)le’8 
chosen representatives, and 

(c ) there should be p 02 )ular representatives on the Pro¬ 
vincial Executive Councils in order to* bring the 
higher work of administration into effective touch. 
with public sentiment. 

In the Districts — 

The position of the District Collectors should be strength¬ 
ened by the establishment of District Administrative Councils— 
under their presidency—to be composed partly of the District 
representatives of the various Administrative Departments— 
with a view to co-ordination of Departmental work and as a cor¬ 
rective to Departmental centralization—and partly of the 
elected representatives of the various popular interests concern¬ 
ed—in order to bring the general work of district administra¬ 
tion into effective contact with local conditions. 

And lastly, in the Villages — 

The old Village System of the country should be revived 
and re-organized on a broader basis. 

[ Parenthetically, it may be observed that in our opinion the 
time is come when the Administration can safely and advan¬ 
tageously dispense with the assistance of the Divisional Commis¬ 
sioners and Boards of Revenue. ] 
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Thus— 

{a) A proper system of central control being established 
—partly Imperial to be exercised by the Govern¬ 
ment of India as at present—and partly popular to 
be vested in the reconstituted Legislative Councils; 

(i) Improvement of the relations between the Supreme 
and Local Governments being secured under a sound¬ 
er definition of their respective powers and res- 
l^onsibilities; 

(c) Closer and more eifective touch with local con¬ 
ditions and local sentiments, bf‘ing ensured though, 
the responsible participation of the people in actual 
administrative work; and 

{d) Administrative authority being strengthened at the 
various local Centres—the Province, the District 
and the Village,— 

The Indian administrative system would be in our humble 
opinion far better adapted than at present to fulfil the one 
supreme purpose which is its raison the most 

effectual promotion of the moral, material and political welfare 
of the Indian people. 


Under some such scheme of re-construction the whole fabric 
of British Indian Administration would, we humbly think, be 
immensely strengthened, and placed on a stronger and broader 
bOiSis than at any time before since British rule commenced; 
Indian progress would receive a fresh impetus; and England 
would be in a better position—^to accomplish her high mission 
in India—the elevation of a great and ancient people to a 
higher plane of life, civilization, and material well-being. 

Salus popuh suprernn lex^ 



n NOTE ON THE REFORM SOHEME/ 


At a Conference specially convened under the auspices of 
the Poona SA-rvajanik Sabht\ for considering the Indian Reform 
proposals generally and the India Councils Bill now before the 
Juoids in particular, and held on three successive days viz., 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, the 8th, 9th, and 10th 
March 1909, the Reform proposals as well as the Bill were 
subjected to prolonged discussion ; and eventually the following 
resolutions together with the appended explanatory note on 
the same were adopted as embodying the opinion of the 
Oonference:— 


Resolutions. 

I. That, the Conference welcomes with feelings of the 
most grateful satisfaction the Indian Reform Proposals at pre¬ 
sent under the consideration of Parliament, and which when 
sanctioned will mark a most notable stage onward along the 
j)ath of constitutional advance in India. 

II. That, considering that the central object of the con- 
•templated changes is to confer on the people of India a greater 
share in the legislation and government than they at present 
enjoy, and that it is proposed with a view to this object to 
(place the constitution of Indian Government on a broader and 
-a more representative basis by enlarging the Legislative 
Councils and extending their powers and functions on the one 
hand, and on the other, by expanding and strengthening the 
Excutive Councils by the appointment of Indians, the Cou- 
ierence begs to record its high appreciation of the noble purpose 
.and lofty motive by which the proposed measures are inspired. 

III. That, having regard to the vast importance of the 
issues involved in the proposed scheme of change, the Con¬ 
ference regrets that no inquiry by a Parliamentary Comittee 
or a Royal Commission has been held as at one time contem¬ 
plated into the working of the Government of India Act of 1858 
-and the Indian Councils Act of 1861 and 1892, by way of a 
necessary preliminary to the formulation in the shape of a 


^ The Note on the Reform Scheme along with the Resolutions 
oi the Oonferenoe held under the auspices of the Poona Sarvajanik 
-Sahha, were forwarded to the Bouse of Oommons on 18th March 
, 1909 , 
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statutory enactment of the changes required,—an inquiry 
which would have best served to bring out in clear relief the 
weak points in the existing arrangements and indicate the* 
directions in the which alterations were in the interest of progres¬ 
sive development needed in the constitution of the Government 
of India. 


IV. That, in consequence, the Conference regrets to find 
that the proposed Government scheme of changes is in impor¬ 
tant particulars defective, and otherwise is not such as is 
calculated to give due effect either to the noble policy enunciat¬ 
ed in the Royal Message or to the generous intentions of 
Government. 


(A) LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS. 

V. That, in regard to the Legislative Councils, the Con¬ 
ference is humbly of opinion that the proposed scheme is un¬ 
satisfactory inasmuch as— ' 

(1) It does not admit of any adequate enlargements of 
the (councils, because of the nni-cameral basis on 
which tlicy are constituted and which it leaves un¬ 
altered, combined with the assumed Imperial necessity 
of maintaining on them, in the interests of the 
supreme authority of the Executive, the predominance 
of the official elonieut in relation to the non-official, 

(2) It fiiils to make the expanded Councils truly and 
effectively representative ot the people by re?uson of 
a faulty system of t)opiilar election, which, while it 
omits to utilize the existing communal system of the 
country and make ‘ provision for the representation of 
the population at large on the old Pauchayat basis 
which recognises no (ustiuctions of class, creed or 
colour, gives special representation to minorities and 
special classes and limited interests. 

(3) And lastly, it does not, by its insistence on an official 
majority in the Supreme Legislature, serve to bring 
to these Councils any larger share in legislative autho¬ 
rity than at present. 

VI. That, the Conference ventures respectftilly to submit 
the following suggestions in this regard for the favourable 
consideration of Government 
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(1) That the proposed expanded Councils may be reconsti¬ 
tuted on a bi-cameral plan—the two chambers— 
one to be nominated by the Crown and one chosen by 
popular vote, and to have concurrent and co-ordinate 
legislative authority, the supremacy of the imperial 
Executive in cases of real and urgent necessity being 
safe-guarded by retention in its hands of the constitu¬ 
tional power of overruling the chambers,—such an 
arrangement being calculated to obviate the necessity 
of withdrawing any large number of officials from their 
regular duties for attendance in Council and in other 
respects being a desirable and convenient arrangement. 

(2) That, the scheme of elective representation for the 
popular chambers should efiectually provide for due 
and adequate representation :— 

{a) Of the general population by means of territorial 
electorates based on the village communal system 
of the country, the rural Panchayats serving as 
primary voting units, 

'(i) Of important minorities such as the Mahomedans, 
the Sikhs, the Parsis, etc. through special elec¬ 
torates, 

(c) And of important, though limited, interests and 
special constituencies. 

VII. That, the Conference gratefully recognises the gen¬ 
erous spirit in which the proposed extensions of the powers and 
functions of the expanded Councils are conceived—including 
the asking of supplementary questions and the discussion of and 
the moving of resolutions on any matter of general public 
interest, as well as extended facilities for debate on the annual 
Budgets. 

VIII. That, in reference to the discussions on the Budgets, 
however, the Conference ventures humbly to submit the follow¬ 
ing suggestions— • 

(1) That, considering the nature of the existing arrange¬ 
ments of Provincial Finance which, while they leave 
the Provincial Gtavemments no revenues of their own, 
only assign to them allotments of money from the 
Imperial Treasury for the local services transferred to 
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their control, the Provincial Councils may be permitted 
to settle and vote their own Provincial Budgets— 
adjusting their assignments to their local requirements. 

‘ And that, in regard to the Imperial Budget, the 
statutory exclusions proposed in the Government 
scheme may be—covering as they do a very large area 
of the financial arrangements for the year—in the inte¬ 
rests of useful and well ordered discussion, dropped 
as inexpedient and otherwise uncalled for. 

(B) EXECUTIVE COUNCILS. 

IX. That, having regard to the constitutional require¬ 
ments of the country and to the changed and changing position 
of the Provinces, the Conference ventures respectfully to 
suggest that they be all raised—including the Central Provin¬ 
ces and Berar—to the status of Presidential Governments to be 
presided over by Governors appointed direct from England, and 
that after they are so levelled up, Executive Councus on the 
plan of those of Bombay and Madras, as is proposed in the Gov¬ 
ernment scheme, may be created to assist them. 

X. That, even should it be decided to maintain un-altered 
the existing arrangement of appointing Lieutenant-Governors 
selected from the Indian Civil Service at the head of Local Gov¬ 
ernments, the Conference is strongly of opinion that the estab¬ 
lishment of Executive Councils to assist them is—^from.the point 
of view alike of administrative efficiency and progressive deve¬ 
lopment—a necessary and desirable step. 

That, in this view of the matter, the Conference regrets the 
rejection in the Lords of clause 3 of the India Councils Bill 
authorizing the establishment of such Councils, and earnestly 
prays for its re-insertion. 

XL That, the Conference begs to express its grateful 
recognition of the liberality of the Government proposal to 
appoint Indians to the Executive Councils. 

Such admission of Indians to an important share in the 
responsibilities of Administration in its highest sphere will be 
hailed with loyal satisfaction throughout the country as a noble 
vindication of the pledges of the great Queen’s Proclamation of 
1858. 

XII. TMt, in this connection the Conference vehtares to 
su^st; 
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(1) That such appointments of Indians to the Exe¬ 
cutive Councils may have the guarantee of statu¬ 
tory sanction. 

(2) That the Indian Members on the Executive Coun¬ 
cils should be recommended by the non-oflScial 
members of Legislative Councils for nomination by 
Government. 

(3) And that no length-of-service rule may be made 
applicable to these appointments, as calculated to^ 
unnecessarily restrict the area of selection. 


Note on the Reform Scheme. 

The Conference welcomes with feelings of the deepest 
satisfaction the Reform Proposals as marking an important ad¬ 
vance along the path of constitutional development. 

The Queen’s Proclamation of 1858 has this pledge :— 

‘‘ We hold ourselves Ixmnd to the Natives of our Indian 
Territories by the same obligations of duty which bind us to all 
our other subjects : and those obligations, by the blessing of 
Almighty God, we shall taithfuUy and conscientiously fulfil.” 

This is a pledge of equal treatment. England is bound tO' 
treat India as she does her Colonies. The Colonies have—most 
of them—risen to the status of Self-Governing members of the 
Empire with representative institutions and resi)onsible Govern¬ 
ment. And India hopes to receive in the fulness of time at the 
hands of her British Rulers the concession of a similar boon. 

Meanwhile, H. M. the King-Emperor’s message of Novem¬ 
ber last conveys this gracious assurance ;— 

“ From the first, the princixfie of representative institutions^ 
began to be gradually introduced, and the time has come when 
in the judgment of my Viceroy and Governor-General and 
others of my Counsellors that principle may be prudentlv extend¬ 
ed. Important classes among you, representing ideas that 
have been fostered and encouraged by British rule, claim equali¬ 
ty of citizenshi;p and greater share in legislation and govern¬ 
ment. The politic satisfection of such a claim will strengthen^ 
not immixy existing authority and power. AdministraticSi will 
be all the more efficient, if the officers who conduct it luiva 
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greater opportunities of regular contact with those whom it 
affeicts, with those who influence and reflect common opinion 
about it. I will not speak of the measures that are now being 
diligently framed for these objects. They will speedily bo 
made known to you, and will, I am very confident, mark a 
notable stage in the beneficent progress of your affairs/*' 

The Reforms at present under consideration are in fulfil¬ 
ment of the Royal pledge and the Royal assurance; and their 
central object is to extend representative institutions in the 
country, and accord to the people a greater share in legislation 
and government than they have hitherto enjoyed,—and not 
simply to associate them with the administration of the country 
and give them an effective voice in expressing their interests 
and needs. Viewed in their broader aspects, they are in¬ 
tended to confer on the people of India as Great Britain's free 
and noble gift a new and representative constitution, under 
which they will have more largely than here-to-fore in tlieir 
hands the future progress and development of the country. 

And we liave this further assurance in the recent Speech 
from the Throne: — 

‘‘ A Bill will be at once laid before you dealing with the 
matters to which sanction is rerpiired, and it is my strong 
desire that the steps to be taken for giving eflec.t to the policy 
announced in my message of November to the Princes and 
people of India, may impartially protect the interests and 
advance the welfare of all races and classes and communities 
of my Indian Dominions." 

Such is tlie new policy—a policy of constitutional reform 
—worthy not only of the best traditions of British rule m India 
but of the larger statesmanshii) of the Empire. Jt inaugunites^ 
the dawn of a new era for the country and opens a new cliapter 
in the history of the relations between Great Britain and India. 
And the Conference begs to ex 2 )ress its most grateful aj)precia- 
tion of the high pur 2 )ose and the lofty motive by which the 
policy so enunciated is inspired. Judged, however, from the 
stand-point of these promises and assurances and the policy so 
announced, the Government scheme of changes actually 
proposed is far from satisfactory and is otherwise defective in 
important particulars; and, the Coufereuee is afraid, it cannot 
give due effect to the generous intentions of the Government 
without large and fundamental alterations. 

39 
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la thiB 'Coanectiou the Conference must express its deep 
regret that no inquiry by a Parliamentary Committee or a 
Boyal Commission has been held as usual in the time of the 
E. 1. Company upto 1853 and as at one time contemplated, 
into the working of the Government of India Act of 1858 and 
the Indian Councils Acts of 1861 and 1892 by way of a neces¬ 
sary preliminary to the formulation of the changes required. 
Nothing would have served better than such an inquiry to 
bring out in clear relief the weak points in the existing arrange¬ 
ments and to indicate the directions in which modifications 
were, in the interests of progressive development, needed in 
the constitution of the Government of India. Such inquiries 
into the administration of Indian affairs were held in the days 
of the B. I* Ck)mpaay’s rule—notably in the years proceeding 
the Charter Renewal Legislation of 1793, 1893, 1833 and 
1853—and admittedly with excellent results. 

The Government proposals fall under two groups:— 

1. Changes in the Legislative Councils. 

2* Changes in the Executive Councils. 

(1) Legislative Councils Reform, 

The changes proposed include;— 

(a) Re-constitution of the Councils. 

(1) Numerical Expansions. 

(2) Structural Plan. 

{3) Elective Representation. 

(4) Official Majorities. 

(J) Extension of the powers and functions of the 

Councils. 

The Conference is of opinion that the Government scheme 
is 'in both these respects open to serious objection and requires 
large amendment. 

(a) Be-constitution of the Councils. 

In this connection it may be noted:— 

(1) That it is the desire of the Governor-General in 
Council that the Legislative Councils in India should 
now be enlarged to the fullest extent compatible 
with the necessary authority of the Government* 

(Despatch, August 19()7.) 
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1(2) The Governor-General in Council farther desires 
. ^Hhat these bodies should be so constituted in 

respect of non-official members as to give due and 
ample representation to the different classes and 
interests of the community/^ 

“ That the Legislative Councils should reflect the leading 
-olements of the population at large.*' 

( Lord Morley's Despatch, Nov. 1908. ) 

That it is the object of Government ‘‘ that these Legisla¬ 
tive Councils should represent truly and effectively, with a 
reasonable approach to the balance of real social forces, the 
wishes and needs of the communities." 

(Lord Morley's Reply to the Mahomedan Deputation. ) 

That the constitution of these Councils should be such as to 
impartially protect the interests and advance the welfare of 
4ill races, classes and communities" in India. 

( Speech from the Throne, Feb. 1909.) 

(3) That the measure is intended to give the people's 
representatives “ a greater share in legislation." 

( Royal Message, Nov. 1908. ) 

The scheme of changes, however, as formulated in the 
Government Despatches is not calculated, in the opinion of the 
Conference,d:o fulfil any of these objects. 

(1) It does mt give us any adequate expansions of the 
Councils, because of the uni-cameral plan on which 
they are constituted and which it is not proposed 
to change. 

.( 2) It fails, by reason of a faulty and defective system 
of election proposed, to make the expanded Councils 
duly and effectively representative of the various 
classes and interests of the community. On the 
contrary, it converts them into close oligarchic 
bodies in which—excluding as it does the m(ws of 
the people from all share in direct representation— 
the interests of the voiceless millions are subordi¬ 
nated to those of the privileged few. 

^3) It does provide for the confbrinf^t upon the 
people'^ representatives of any skate in legis¬ 
lation than th^y have at present. 
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I-r-]Jumarical expansions:— 

The numerical expansions proposed are considerable—th§p* 
total number of seats in the Supreme and Provincial Legislative 
Councils being raised from 146 to 330 ; but the Conference con¬ 
siders that in view of the present constitutional requirements or 
the country, they are altogether inadequate. 

The seats in the expanded Councils are thus distributed :— 
Off. Non-off. Eld. Total. 

Imperial Council ... 32 3 28 63 

7 Provincial Councils ... 137 31 99 267 

169 34 127 330 

Thus, of the total expanded membership ( 330 seats), only 
127 are throne open to popular election. In the Supreme 
Council we have just 28 elected members to represent the 
wishes and needs of a population of 232 millions. Bengal 
with a population of over 50 millions has on its expanded 
Council only 20 elective seats. The United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh have only 19 for a jjopulation of 47millions. 
The Punjab—the home of the village communities—has just 6 
elective seats and no more for its 20*3 millions. The Central 
Provinces and Berar with a population of nearly 12 millions have 
yet no legislature of their own. 

The Government scheme contemidates an official majority 
in the Supreme Legislative Council alone. In thh Provincial 
Councils, no such official predominance is insisted on. Even so, 
the governing consideration in respect of these enlargements is 
avowedly the necessity of maintaining, in the interests of the 
supreme authority of the Executive, the official element in 
BOJtfici^t strength to balance the non-official on the Councils on 
their present uni-cameral basis ; and the sole question is “ what 
number of official members of the requisite standing and ex¬ 
perience can, without detriment to the public service, bo spared 
from their regular duties for attendance in Legislative Coun¬ 
cils,’’ 

The number of non-official members is thus rigorously 
limited and determined by the number of officials available for 
appointment to the Councils. And as no laruer number o£' 
.offioia^ spared than is proposed, any furtner expansions 
of on their present one-chambdr plan cannot be 

looked for. Government tkemselves admit the impossibility,. 
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^tiin the narrow limits thus imposed,’’ of providing in their 
«chemO of expansion for the due representetioh of the vast 
diversity of classes, races and interests in the Indian Empire.” 

II—Structural Plan:— 

The Conference is of opinion that the existing uni-cameral 
plan of these Legislative Councils—the officials and the non* 
officials sitting together in one chamber—^in which lies the root 
difficulty in regard to these expansions, can no longer suit the 
expanded Legislature of the future. 

The uni-cameral arrangement not only bars the way to 
adequate enlargements of the Councils, but is otherwise an un- 
•desirable and inconvenient arrangement:— 

( 1) It gives us unpoised popular Legislatures—single 
legislative chambers without the constitutional balance or 
steadying force which a two-chamber arrangement alone can 
supply. 

In most constitutional countries as well as in most of the 
self-governing Colonies of the British Empire, the national 
Legislatures are constructed on a bi-cameral plan. It is only 
in isolated countries such as Greece and Norway and in some of 
the Provinces in the Dominion of Canada that we find the uni¬ 
cameral arrangement preferred. In India, under the peculiar 
conditions of British rule, the need for a balanced Legislature 
on a bi-cameral basis requires no emphasizing. 

( 2 ) The uni-cameral arrangement places both the official 
and non-official members in an anomalous and denioralizing 
position—the officials to be in their palaces with no views and 
no standpoint of their own to represent but only to vote on the 
side of Government, the non-officials to sit with them at the 
Council Board to voice public sentiment and opinion but to be 
out-voted on every division. 

Such a position of parties in the Legislatures is a most 
^undesirable position and must tend to lower their prestige, re¬ 
duce their usefulness, and rob their decisions of much of their 
moral weight. 

3 ) Further, the arrangement necessitates the withdrawal 
. of as many as 160 officials—^who must be senior men in the ser¬ 
vice—out of a total cadre of 1060-i 100 men from their regular 
duties for attendance in Council, under the proposed scheme of 
i4expanBions, and that too, for no other or higher purpose than 
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tbit of voting for Government measures,—a witbdiawal whicE 
must cause serious administrative inconvenience and dislocatioa 
of business, and otherwise involve needless waste of power. 

( 4 ) In constitutional countries, placemen do not sit antf. 
vote in the national Legislatures. In the United-Kingdom 
they are prohibited by statute from so sitting and voting in 
Parliament. In India it would seem even more necessary than, 
elsewhere that the officers of Government—engaged in the 
general work of administration—should hold a position of 
dignified independence outside these popular Legislatures and. 
the rough and tumble of their discussions and division lists. 

( 5 ) More-over, the Conference holds that it is a poor de 
vice to seek to maintain in the popular Legislatures the supreme^ 
authority of the Executive by means of a numerical preponder¬ 
ance of the official element. A constitutional expedient in this 
regard—simpler and better by far—is to be found in the con* 
struction of the Legislatures on a two-chamber plan and in a 
proper adjustment of the powers and mutual relations of the^ 
two constituent chambers. 

Ill—^Elective Representation :— 

There is no more gratifying feature of this portion of the 
Reform Scheme than the concession to the people of the valued^ 
privilege of the Elective Representation. 

Under the Charter Act of 1853, the Legislative functions 
were for the first time separated from the Executive, and inde^ 
pendent Legislatures was formally constituted. It was, however, 
an entirely nominated Legislature composed of official members. 

The Councils Act of 1861 made a notable change. It' 
authorised the establishment,—besides the Supreme Legislative 
Council—of Legislative Councils for the Provinces. These were 
still to be nominated chambers hut with non-ojficial members 
added to represent the people. Sir C. Wood, the then Secretary 
of State for India, remarked on the point:—1 anticipate that 
the introduction of intelligent Indian gentlemen into the 
Councils will bring to their deliberations a knowledge of the 
wishes and feelings of the Native population, which cannot fail 
to improve the laws passed by the Councils by adapting thena 
to the wants of the great mass of the population of India. 

The Councils Act of 1892 marked a stage in advance. It 
expanded the Cocmcils—though to a limited extent—and allow- 
ed Election in a modified form with a view to give to the 
expanded Councils a representative character. Certain classesji. 
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assooiatioDs and constituencies were permitted to recommend 
men of their choice for nomination by Government to the 
Councils. 

It is now proposed to allow election in its proper constitu^ 
tionalform in place of the existing process of recommenda¬ 
tion, to work along-side of nomination with a view to the due 
representation of the different classes and interests of the com¬ 
munity. The Conference is confident that no concession will be 
hailed with greater satisfaction. 

The system of Elective Representation proposed in the 
Government scheme is, however, in the opinion of the Con¬ 
ference essentially an oligarchic system of class representation, 
to(* narrow and restricted in its scope to ensure to the Councils 
a sufficient broadening of their base and make them truly and 
effectively representative of the people. 

It is proposed in the scheme to limit the privilege to special 
constituencies, special interests, special classes, and special 
territorial Electorates as represented by the District Boards and 
Municipalities. 

The representation is thus distributed :— 

Provincial Legislative Councils, Supreme Legislative Council, 
99 seats. 28 seats. 

Seats 

(1) Special constituencies 14 

Presidency Corpora¬ 
tions 8 

Universities 5 

Port Trust 1 

(2) Special Interests 17 

Commerce-European 8 
Commerce-Indian 4 
Planting interests 4 
Mill Industry 1 

(3) Special classes 28 

Superior land-holders 15 
Mahomedans 13 

( 4 ) Special Electorates 40 

District Boards and 
Municipalities. — 

_ 99 


Seats 

(1) Commercial interests 4 
( 2) Superior Land-holders 7 
( 3 ) Mahomedans 5 

(4) Provincial Councils 
—Non-official members 12 

28 
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The scheme of elective representation so framed is open 
to two broad—^and to the mind of the Conference—fatal 
objections :— 

( 1 ) That the entire representation is special, oligarchic 
representation. 

(2 ) That while the privilege is allowed to special classes 
and interests, the vast mass of the population is excluded from 
:all share in it. 

I. Special Representation :— 

( 1)—Representation accorded to (1) special constituen¬ 
cies and ( 2 ) special interests calls for no remarks beyond that 
it touches only small minorities and limited interests. 

( 2 )—^The landed interest ( 3) gets a considerable propor¬ 
tion of seats—15 on Provincial Councils and 7 on the Sui^reme, 
in all 2*i. Small Electorates—100-150 strong—in each Pro¬ 
vince are to be formed for the purpose. It is admitted that 
the interests of the landlords are not always identical with 
those of their tenants. 

( 3 )—As regards the Mahomedans—18 seats are set apart 
for their exclusive benefit—13 on the Provincial and 5 on the 
Supreme. 

Where as in Bombay, Madras, the Central Provinces and 
Bengal they are a minority of the population and have little 
chance of getting their due share of representation, as such their 
claims are undisputed. But where as in East Bengal and 
Assam, the Punjab, and Sind they out-number the other com¬ 
munities, or where as in the United Provinces, though a minority, 
they hold a favoured position, their title to such privilege is 
open to challenge. 

The total Mahomedan population affected by the scheme is 
50*6 millions. In East Bengal and Assam »17*86 millions), in 
the Punjab ( 10*82 millions) and in Sind ( 2*44 millions ), the 
Mahomedans (in all 31*12 millions) out-number the Hindu 
and other communities. In the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh, the Mahomedans number 6*7 millions or about 14 per 
cent of the entire population, live on most friendly terms with 
the other communities and have more than their due shlare of 
T^resentatioQ on the District and Municipal Boards. So that, 
S/’Sb millions or 76 per cent of the total Mahomedan popula¬ 
tion under the scheme holds a strong or favoured position. In 
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Bengal ( 9 millions ), Bombay (1*2 millions) and Madras ^ 2*4 
millions), they numl^r about( 12*7 millions) abd form a minor¬ 
ity of the population, whose claims as such deserve sympathetic 
consiaeratiou. 

The Government scheme allows them special representation 
throughout, whether a minority or a majority of the population. 

And Lord Morley has stated in his speech in the Lords 
that the demands of the Mahomedaiis to elect their own re¬ 
presentatives at all stages and for a number of seats in excess 
of their numerical strength, will be met in full. 

There is absolutely no desire in any quarter to dispute the 
claims of the community as a minority of the population ; but 
when the Mahomedan leaders go further and demand a privileged 
position, as a distinct nationality divided in interests and senti¬ 
ments and in hopes and ambitions from the rest of the com¬ 
munity and by reason of a special political and historical 
importance, and demand denominational electorates from the 
rural base right up to the top and special representation com- 
mensunite not only with the numbers but with special position of 
the community, it is a demand which the whole country must 
earnestly deprecate and oppose. And the Conference submits 
that any concession to such separatist claims on the part of the 
Mahomedan community would be a grievous departure from the 
principles and traditions of British Indian policy followed ever 
since British rule commenced, and is fraught with peril to the 
/best interests of India. 

The Mahomedans have to recognise with the other com¬ 
munities that politically the interests of all classes and races in 
the country are essentially identical^ and that it behoves them to 
meet on the platform of a common citizenship and labour in 
harmony and in a friendly spiritfor the common good. 

( 4) As regards the District Boards and Municipalities— 
these are the only territorial electorates we have under the Qov- 
• ernment scheme. But constituted as they are at present and 
with their restricted franchises, they touch only the fringe of 
the population. Besides, operating as they have to do over 
extensive unmanage-able areas, they do not well succeed as 
territorial constituencies. 

Such representation is allowed in the United Provinces, 
Bengal, East Bengal and Assam, Madras and Boml^y—4 seats 
ibr the District Boards and 4 for the Municipalities in each 
40 
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Province. As regards the District Boards, we have electoral 
groups of 6-12 Districts, each covering an area of over 26,000* 
square miles and containing a population of 4-12 millions. 
Similarly regarding the Municipalities, large numbers of them; 
are grouped for the purpose over scattered urban areas. Elec¬ 
tion imder such conditions, as the Madras Government points < 
out, loses much of its reality and effectiveness. 

II. But the most fatal defect in the Government scheme, 
in the opinion of the Conference, lies in the total exclusion of the 
mass of the population from all share in elective representation 
on the expanded Councils. There is no attempt to build up a. 
comprehensive system of territorial electorates on the basis of 
the village Panchayats for a due and effective representation of 
their interests. 

Such exclusion inflicts the gravest injustice on the voicelesa'* 
millions and converts the expanded Councils into close oligarchic 
Legislatures, in which their interests are handed over to the 
care of the privileged few whose wishes and needs are admit¬ 
tedly not always in harmony with theirs. 

Government admit the fatal defect but think ‘‘ that nO' 
means can for the present be devised of giving the massea 
of the people direct representation on the Councils. And they 
hold the view that “ for the present at any rate, the needs and. 
sentiments of the masses of the people must find expression. 
through those, whether official or non-official, who are ac-- 
quainted with their daily life and are qualified to speak withi 
authority on their behalf. 

The classes cannot adequately represent the masses, and ajj 
all experience testifies, the masses must have their own chosen, 
representatives in the national Ijegislatures to protect their 
interests. As far as this country is concerned, we have our ‘ 
village Panchayats, than which no finer or firmer ground-work' 
could be desired on which to build up an effective system of/ 
representation for the masses on the Councils. In 1890 it may. 
be remembered that Sir W. Plowden actually proposed such a 3 
scheme of popular representation for India and submitted to>» 
Parliament an Indian Councils Bill embodying the proposal. ' 

The Indian Village system is still a living organisation- 
which, though it no longer po.ssesses its old cohesiveness and 
force, exists as an integral social whole with its net-work of 
Panchayat Councils. Election and representation are ideas 
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familiar to the mind of rural India as are those of the succes* 
sion of day and night; and the constitution of elective Pancha* 
yats for social and other purposes is a familiar every-day 
occurrence of our rural life. And taking the village Panoba- 
yats as the first primary voting units, it is easy to go up tho 
ladder and have representation for the masses on the ^Councils 
on a territorial basis and under a system of indirect election by 
one or two intermediary stages. Viewing the matter in this 
light, the Conference must express its respectful but emphatic 
dissent from the opinion expresseil by the Government of India 
as to the impossibility, under present conditions, of framing- 
any feasible plan for the purpose of such popular representation 
on the Council. 

As it is, the failure to utilize the living communal organisa¬ 
tions of the country in this respect is a radical defect in the 
Government scheme, which seriously detracts from its value and 
effectiveness. The Councils thus constituted can never claim to 
be truly representative of the various classes and interests in 
the country. 

III. Official Majorities :— 

An official majority is a device by which Government 
secures a majority in the Legislative Councils by means ot 
official members. The official members vote with Government 
and for Government measures. 

It has been decided to dispense with such majorities in 
the Proviifcial Councils. The risks involved in the step are 
thus to be met;— 

(1) If the non-official members press undesirable legis¬ 
lation, this should be met by the exercise of the power 
to withhold assent, possessed by the bead of the Gov¬ 
ernment. 

,(2) Secondly, the range of subjects within the sphere of' 
these Councils is rigorously limited by statutory ex¬ 
clusions ; and there is little reason to anticipate 
serious mischief. 

(3) Besides, with the Councils constituted as propped 
and representing such divergent interests, it is unlike- 
ly that the non-official members will all unite to resistv 
a measure proposed by the Executive Government.. 
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(4) Should such a combinatibn occur—which is extremely 
improbable—it might be a good reason for thintu^g 
that the proposed measure was really open to objection 
and should not be proceeded with. In case, howeVer, 
it should be held necessary to carry through a measure 
so opposed by the non-official members in any Provin¬ 
cial Council, the Supreme Legislative Council possesses 
a concurrent power to legislate for any Province and 
its aid may be invoked, and Lord Morley says, “ though 
I strongly favour a policy that would leave to each 
local Legislature the duty of providing for its own 
requirements, still I recognise in this power an ample 
safe-guard, should under exceptional circumstances a 
real demand for its exercise arise/^ 

In the Supreme Legislative Council, however, a per¬ 
manent official majority is held to he ‘‘ absolutely necessary /’ 
The Secretary of State remarks on the point:—“ while I desire 
to liberalize as far as possible the Provincial Councils, I recog¬ 
nise that it is an essential condition of this policy that the 
Imperial Supremacy should bo in no degree compromised. I 
must therefore regard it as essential that Your Excellency’s 
Council in its Legislative as well as its Executive character 
should continue to be so constituted, as to ensure its constent 
and uninterrupted power to fulfil the constitutional obligations 
that it owes, and must always owe, to His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment and to the Imperial Parliament.” 

Thus briefly it is the will of the Executive Gqvernment 
that must in all cases and under all circumstances prevail, whe¬ 
ther the non-official members in the Councils vote with it or 
not. 

Such an arrangement aims a fatal blow at the independ¬ 
ence of the Legislatures, tends to reduce them to the position 
of mere consultative Councils without any decisive voice in the 
final shaping of legislative measures, and fails to confer upon the 
people’s representatives in the Councils any “ larger share in 
ie^slation ” than they at present possess—such as is promised 
in the Boyal Message of November last. 

Thus, on a careful consideration of the Government 
scheme as a whole in so far as it relates to the constitution of 
t&e6e Councils, the Conference is unable to resist the conclusion 
tbit it is altogetiier a defective schemd—scarcely calculated to 
*carty out the generous intentions of Government in this regard 
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or give due effect to the noble policy announced in the Royal 
MeesCjge of November last, the scheme, as it is, does not 
allow of any adequate enlargements of oiir Councils, nor make 
them really representative of the people and their varied inte¬ 
rests, nor confer on them any larger measure of independence or 
legislative authority. 

The Conference would submit for the consideration of Gov¬ 
ernment the following outline of a modified scheme for the 
reconstitution of the Councils :— 

(1) First, the Conference would propose to reconstitute 
the expanded Councils on a two-chamber plan, and tor these 
among other reasons :— 

(а) This is the plan that suits our conditions best. A 
uni-cameral arrangement would give us un¬ 
balanced popular Legislatures which would not 
do for a country situated as ours is and with such 
varied social elements and such divergent interests. 

(б) Secondly, it is the only safe, sound and workable 
arrangement for the advancing stages of constitu¬ 
tional development, as the experience of the 
(Jolonies so amply testifies. 

(c) Thirdly, it is the plan preferred in most constitu¬ 
tional countries as well as in most of the Colonies 
of the British Empire. 

{(i) Fourthy, such an arrangement would obviate the 
necessity, in the interests of the supreme autho¬ 
rity of tlie Executive Government, of taking away 
any large number of officials from their regular 
administrative duties for attendance in the Councils 
to ensure a (ioverument majority. 

(e) It would remove a serious obstacle to the future ad¬ 
vance in the matter of enlargements of the Councils. 
Our Councils as at present are small offi¬ 
cial bodies—the official members out-numbering the 
non-official so as to secure official predominance* 
With the expansions now proposed, these Gounicils 
become popular Legislative assemblies; and these 
popular Legislatures must grow in numbers as the^ 
years roll on, and the requirements of the country 
grow with every fresh stage of constitutional^ de- 
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velopipent along the line. And the futility is 
obvious of any attempt to maintain official pre- 
doiTiinance by means of a corresponding increase 
in the number of official members without serious 
dislocation of administrative business. Under such 
conditions, the bi-cameral plan offers the only safe 
solution of the difficulty, the only safe means of 
maintaining the necessary balance of strength as 
between the Government and the popular party in 
the national Legislatures. 

(y) Such an arrangement, besides, is not open to any 
practical objection. Where-as in the case of the 
Provincial Councils there is to be no official 
. majority, it can make no difference in regard to the 
balance of parties or the transaction of business, 
whether the official and non-official members sit 
together in a single composite chamber or apart in 
two distinct chambers—each with co-ordinate and 
concurrent authority. In regard to the Supreme 
Le^slative Council an official majority is no doubt 
insisted on with a view to the maintenance of the 
supreme authority of the Executive; but the 
object aimed at might as well be attained under a 
bi-cameral plan by means of suitable constitu¬ 
tional safeguards. 


(2) The Legislatures thus constituted will consist—each 
-of two chambers, one to represent the official side and one the 
popular. The official chamber may be designated a Legislative 
'Council; the popular, a Legislative Assembly. 

Of our 8 major Provinces, 7 have already their Legislative 
Councils; the Central Provinces and Berar alone have no 
Legislature of their own. The Conference would recommend 
that this Province may now be accorded the privilege of a 
separate Legislature. 


It is a most important province with its central position 
and with a population of about 12 millions—now more than 
half a century uud^ British rule. It is still a non-liegulation 
Province under a Chief Commissioner and with au inferior 
administrative organisation. In spite of this draw-back, the 
Province has been making steady progress daring the past half 
eeuto^ in education, xn local self-government and in the 
groimLofaconstitational environment and deserves the cou- 
cessiou prayed for. 
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(3) Of tbe two chambers of the Legislatures so con¬ 
stituted : 

(a) The Legislative Councils should be nominated by 
the Crown. 

(i) The Legislative Assemblies should be elected by 
popular vote. 

( 4) As regards the composition and strength of these 
'.bi-cameral Legislatures:— 

( i) Legislative Councils :— 

(a) The Provincial Legislative Councils may be small 
official councils of, say, 12 to 16 members includ¬ 
ing members of the Executive Council, ex-officio 
heads of department and other high officers of 
Government selected for their special knowledge 
and experience, as well as a few nominated 
non-officials chosen from among persons of position 
and influence—retired judges, distinguished educa¬ 
tionists, eminent scientists, etc. 

i) The Supreme Legislative Council has to be of a 
larger size and may consist of 30-32 members in¬ 
cluding 7 members of the Executive Councils, 7 
other high officers of Government, 8 Provincial 
official representatives, chosen by the Provincial 
Legislative Councils one each, and lastly, 10 
non-officials to be noininated from among men of 
the highest position and influence in the country 
who would bring to its deliberations long and varied 
experience gathered in various fields of work— 
lawyers, retired Administrators of Native States, 
Jamindars etc. 

^i( ii) Legislative Assemblies :— 

These Legislative Assemblies both Provincial and 
Supreme should be the people^s chosen chambers-— 
sufficiently strong and, as far as practicable, repre¬ 
sentative in their character, reflecting in the com- 
j^ition all the varied elements of the population. 
They should include representatives of the general 
population, representatives of important minorities 
and representatives of special classes, interests and 
constituencies. 
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The mo(Je of election may be direct or indirect 
may be deemed suitable in each case. 

(ce) Provincial Legislative Assemblies :— 

(1) Bepresentation of the general i)opulation. 

The Conference would organise a comprehensive' 
system of territorial electorates based on the com¬ 
munal system of the country. Each district or 
(when the areas and ix^pulations are small) each 
group of districts, in no case more than two, should 
have an electoral college of its own and have the 
right of returning one representative to the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly of its Province. 

The villages in each Taluka should be grouped 
into unions of 5—10 villages; and these rural unions 
and the townships comprised in the area should' 
have, as primary voting units, electoral boards to 
choose delegates to the electoral committee of their 
Taluka. The franchise inay bo universal sulfrage 
or on the basis of a small property (lualification. 

Each Taluka should liave as an intermediary 
unit an electoral committee composed ])artly of 
delegates from rural unions and partly of delegates 
from the townships ; and this Taluka committee is to 
elect its representatives to the electoral college of 
its district. 

And each district ( or group of districts ) should 
have an electoral college of its own, thus composed 
of delegates from the Talukas, to elect its representa¬ 
tive to the Legislative Assembly of its Province. 

(It may be added that both the Governments of 
Bombay and Madras are in iavour of allowing re¬ 
presentation to the Districts on the expanded. 
Councils of the Province ), 

(2) Bepresentation of minorities:— 

The Mahommedans, the Sikhs, the Native Christians,, 
the domiciled European community, the Parsis,—all 
these §bpuld have special representation in propor¬ 
tion to tneir numbers. There may be direct elec¬ 
tion where possible as e. g. in the case of the Parsis^ 
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or indirect elecferon where necessary iiA ei giy ia' th*^» 
case the M«thomei(lntiii:througb electoral commit-^ 
tees and electoral colleges. 

(8) Representation of special class:—Sacbas•^th 0 lai^ 
lords, special interests such as tea, jute, mills, etc«, 
and special oonstitueneiea such as the Universities^ 
In all such oases ^peciarelectorates may ^ be 
for the purpose (rf returning representatives to^ 
Councils as is proposed in the Government scheme,. 

■ So constituted* these Provincial Legislative Assemblies 
would work out somewliat thus :— 

Madras (24 Districts) will have a Legislative 


Assembly of ••• ••• ••• 40 

Bombay (26 Districts ) ••• ••• ••• ••• 40 

Bengal ( 34 Districts) «•« *«• ••• ... 60 

U. Provinces ( 48 Districts ) ••• ••• 60 

East Bengal and Assam (29 Districts ) ... 40 ^ 

Punjab (29 Districts ) .. 36 

C. Provim^os and Berjir ( 22 Districts ) ... 25 

Burmali (41 Districts ) ••• «. ••• 25 


(d) The Supreme Legislative Assembly;— 

The Legislative xVsserably of the Supreme Legislature may 
consist of, say, 32 delegates selected by the 8 Provincial 
Tjegislative Assemblies—each returning four, 2 for the districts, 

1 for the minorities, and 1 for the special classes and interests^ 
to be chosen by the representatives of these constituencies iu 
tlie Provincial Assembly. 

Working of these two-chamber Legislatures— 

(1) The Legislatures both Supreme and Provincial shoulct 
have their sphere of work defined by statue as now. The 
Provincial Tjegislatures to legislate only for their respective 
I’tovinces; the Supreme Legisiatufe to legislate not only for the. 
whole country but also for any Province on its own initiative or 
ai the instance of the Provincial Government concerned. 

(2«) 5CbO; two chambers are to have co-ordmate apd cou^ 
car^t aatbbfi^, <; Both -should' have an e^ual right of . 

legiipJatio|^.;-^Xhe, pon of both sh^ld be , 

necessary to the paring of legislative measures* A Bill 
rejected by either falls through. 
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(?) The bead of the Government may depute special offi- 

'to either chamber for the purpose of answering questions, 
ffiraenting papers, and sttpj^ying information on behalf of 
wvernment* The officers so deputed should sit in the 
eshambers, may take part in the discussions, in no case are 
they to vote. 

(4) The assent of &e head of the Government as repre- 
neiiwg the Crown should be required to the passing of all 
Legislative projects. He may give or withhold his assent as he 
4eeiiis fit* 

^•{6) When the chambers agree, the proposed Legislative 
projects should be submitted to the head of the Government 
for assent. When they difier, 

(^a) In'the case of the Provincial Legislatures, they fall 
through and ought not to be presented to the bead 
of the. Government for assent. The Provincial 
Government concerned may, if it thinks fit, move 
’ the Supreme Government to take up the desired 
legislations. 

( j ) In the case of the Supreme Legislature the Governor- 
General-in-Council should have the power under 
statutory regulation, where he deems it absolutely 
necessary in the public interests, to overrule the 
Legislative Assembly with the previous sanction of 
ike Secretary of State. 

•IV. Extension of the powers and functions of the Legis¬ 
lative Councils. 

The Conference begs to record its high appreciation of the 
yxoposed concessions in this regard. 

Under the Act of 1861 the work of the Councils was 
atrictly confined to Legislative Enactment. 

The Act of 1892 allows debate on the annual financial 
^tatoment—although no legislation is involved, and in this debate 
it Is permissible for members to draw attention to any matter 
of public interest whether it arises directly or indirectly out of 
the Budget proposals or not. The Act also allows the right of 
ittterpeUatioh—sulgeet to such restrictions as Government may 
l^iascribe. No amehdments, however, tre allowed to be moved 
^ the Budget proposals a^ no discussion in respect ot any 
Ehswer given by ^ei^hment* 
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It 18 now proposed to relax these restrictions and permit 
^greater freedom of debate and ampler opportunities fox the 
o^fxemon of views. 

(1) It is proposed to give power by statute to members 
^to move resolutions on matters of general public importance, 
the resolutions to be in the form of recommendations. The 
final decision in all cases is of course to rest with the Gov¬ 
ernment and not with the Councils. In the event of a 
greaolution not being accepted, an opportunity would be taken, 
Government assure us, of explaining its reasons. 

(2) It is further proposed by way of extension of the 
aright of interpellation, to permit the asli^g of supplementary 
-questions. 

(3) Thirdly and lastly, it is proposed to afford to the 
Councils larger opportunities of expressing their views on the 
Budget. The Councils may discuss and record their opinions 
by vote on the financial proposals of the Government. Gov¬ 
ernment of coarse retains in its hands the powers of both 
'Original initiative and ultimate control. 

The proposed extension of the existing powers and func¬ 
tions of the expanded Councils in all these three directions 
is a most important feature of the Government scheme of 
reform and vrill be hailed with grateful appreciation, as cal- 
•culated to bring the people’s representatives into closer, more 
real touch with the general course of Administration and other¬ 
wise improve and strengthen their position. 

In respect of the budget proposals, however, the Con¬ 
ference woiud earnestly pray for a much larger measure of 
concession than is contemplated. 

TiXtended facilities for debate and discussion in Committee 
and in Council are no doubt allowed; and the valued power, 
too, is conceded to the members to move formal resolutions 
•on the financial arrangements for the year. But these resolu¬ 
tions and votes are strictly and rigorously to be in the nature 
•simply of recommendations which the Executive Government 
may or may not accept at its discretion. What public opinion 
in the country adks for, is not merely extended opportunities 
for expression of views and for the tendering of advice and 
.suggestion to Government, but a larger and more effective voice 
for the people’s representative in the Oouneils in the final 
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Bhajing of the annual budgets—Imperial and'Provincial alikei-=>— 
which, apart from their intriusic importance, have such a close^ 
and vital bearing on the well-being of the people. 

( a> As regards the Provincial Budgets 

As things are at present, strictly speaking, tha 
Local Governments Lave no Budgets of their own 
—no independent sources of revenue and no in¬ 
dependent heads of expenditure. They have only 
a portion of their Provincial Expenditure, trausferiv 
ed to their control and are granted assignments.of 
monies from the Impernil Treasury for the Pro¬ 
vincial services, and their sole concern is to adjust 
their expenditure to their allotted income. Taking 
the Accounts for 1906-07, the total amount of 
assignments thus placed at the disi) 08 al of these 
Local Governments is 32*7 crores or just 30 per* 
cent of the aggregate Imperial revenues. A large 
portion of the money so allotted is for obligatory 
expenditure—^including cost of collection and General 
Administration; and it is only the small residue— 
about a third of the total assignments—that is all 
that the Provincial Governments have at their fireo' 
disposal. And their Budget arrangements consist 
in allocating this small portion of their revenues* 
to various Provincial purposes. There is here^ 
absolutely no question of the constitutional Power* 
of the Purse—no question of Imperial obligations 
or responsibilities.; and the Conference submits- 
that the expanded Councils muy be permitted to* 
decide by their free and unfettered vote on such- 
adjustments of their Provincial expenditure. 

The Municipalities and District Boards are perr* 
mitted to Vote their own Budgets—over 10"2 crore^ 
of Income and ex^nditurc; and the Conference is 
strongly of opinion t^t the new expanded Coun¬ 
cils ought note to be pWed^by^statute iu any wors'ii' 
or weaker position in this rei^ct. 
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i) As regards tbe Imperial Budgets :— 

The question touches the Power of the Parse; and 
/the Conference at this stage of the countrjr^s con¬ 
stitutional advance would generally acquiesce in the 
Government proposals. In view’, however, of tbe 
vast importance pf the subject, the Conference would 
respectfully ask in the interests of sound and bene- 
iicent administration that the non-official members 
of the Supreme Legislative Council, as representing 
the public opinion of the country, ought to have 
the very amplest opportunities of placing their 
views in the shajje of formal resolutions before 
Government on every broad aspect of the Imperial 
Budget—whether on the side of revenue or of ex¬ 
penditure ; and that there may be no needless re¬ 
strictions on the freedom of such debtite and dis¬ 
cussion. 

Government proposes, liowever, to exclude from 
the permissible range of debate certain important 
heads of the Imperial Budget,—on the side of 
revenue, Stamps, Customs, assessed Taxes, etc.; 
on the side of expenditure. Army, Marine, Military 
Works, Debt, Railways, Statutory Charges, etc. 
These heads, particularly on the side of expenditure, 
scheduled for exclusion cover a very wide area of 
the Budgetary aarangemeiits; and the proposed 
exclusions would he felt as a most serious grievance, 
as imposing unnecessary restrictions on freedom of 
debate; and as Government proposes to maintain 
in its liands the power of both original initiative 
and ultimate control, the Conference prays that 
these scheduled exclusions in the Imperial Budget 
may be dropped. 

The Executive Councils. 

“Xhe contemplated changes are:— 

^il) Creation of Executive Councils for the Provinces 
under lieutenant Qovemoxs. 
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(2) Enlatgements of the Goncils of Bombay and MadiM. 

(3 ) Appointment of Indians to the Executive Councils*. 

(1) Creation of Executive Councils for the Provinces;— 

As at present, of the 8 major Provinces, Bombay and Madras- 
are under Governors assisted by Executive Councils; Bengal^ 
East Bengal and Assam, Burma, the United Provinces, and 
the Punjab are under lieutenant-Govemors without Councils 
to assist them; while the Central Provinces and Berar are 
non-regulation Province under a Chief Commissioner. 

The Conference ventures to think that the time has come 
for elevating all these latter 6 Provinces including the Central 
Provinces and Berar to the status of Presidential Governments^ 
and placing them like Madras and Bombay under Governors 
appointed from England. 

A change is rapidly coming over the position of the 
Provinces, which in the interest of progressive administrationu 
deserves to be recognised. They are no longer Jjocal Admi¬ 
nistrations—confined to the simpler duties of collection of' 
revenue and maintenance of peace and order—but they are- 
Provincial Governments proper, each with a Legislature, an 
administrative organisation and a financial system of its own 
and the interests of administrative efficiency and progressive 
development alike require that these Local Governments should 
be presided over—not by Tieutenant-Qovernors or Chief Com-- 
missioners recruited from the Indian Civil Service,—but like* 
Madras and Bombay by Governors appointed from. England* 

India is passing through a most important stage of her 
political progress; and the Conference considers it essential that 
she should have as beads of Local Governments to preside over 
the transition and guide her to a higher plane of political lifeV 
Governors brought out from the free atmosphere of England— 
statesmen chosen from the front ranks of public life,—^who 
wcmid bring to their work in India a wider outlook, a greater 
breadth of view and a larger experience of representative insti¬ 
tutions than purely Indian experience can supply. 
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In this connection, the Conference notes with regret that 
lx»d Morley is inclined to uphold the existing arrangement 
and retain at the head of the Local Administrations offieeia 
chosen from the Indian Civil Service—trained and experienood 
•only in the routine duties of Indian Administration, and witk 
no broader outlook or larger experience. The Confereose^ 
however, is not without hope that oa a further consideiatim 
of the matter the Secretary of State will see reason to reviaa 
his judgment. 

When the Provinces are so levelled up to the higher statua 
of governorships, the Conference wonld give its most hearty 
support to the Governmeat proposal to give them the assistanae 
of Executive Councils as in Bombay and Madras composed 
of Indian officers of the highest standing in the administration..^ 
Even should it be decided to maintain the existing arrangemenh 
untouched and retain lieutenant Governors at the head of 
Provincial Governments, the Conference submits that tha 
institution of.Executive Councils to assist them as in Bombay 
and Madras, as is proposed in the Government Scheme,, is a 
most necessary and desirable step m the interests of sound and 
progressive administration. 

The Conference regrets that Clause 3 of the India Councib' 
Bill authorizing the creation of such Councils has been vetoed 
in the T^ords, but is not without hope that the said Clause 
will be re-inserted in the Bill when itf is submitted to the 
Commons. 

(2) Enlargement of the Councils;— 

The strength of these Councils in the opinion of the Obifc- 
ference may not exceed 3 members, as contemplated by the* 
Charter Act of 1833, one of whom should be 
regulation an Indian. 

These Councils are intended not so much to share with ttie 
Governors the detailed control of the Executive administratibu** 
as to assist them with a knowledge of local conditions and 
administrative requirements which they most require but laolu 
aM any larger number of members would seem unttecossary.. 
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-Mu* ' , 

(Z) Appoiutmeut of Indians to the Executive Coun- 

*Sueh appointments will mark a most important advance 
on t&e existing arrangement, and while bringing great strength 
* valtled assistance and support' to the General Admini-» 
iitmtion, #iU give deep and wide-spread satisfaction. Such 
UdMission of Indians to a participition in the duties and 
l^apOilsibilities of administrative work in its highest Sphere 
Witt be welcomed with grateful appreciation as a generous^step 
in fulfilment of the noble promises of the Queen’s Proclama- 
tion of 1868. 

' On this point the Conference has only three suggestions 
to submit:— 

(a) That such appointments should be guaranteed by 
statutory sanction. 

Executive resolutions must at best be lacking in 
strength and certainty. Views and policies may 
change and the practice of making such appoint¬ 
ments may be interfered with and eventually dro]>- 
ped, and may not be suffered to grow into a confirm¬ 
ed rule. Such a statutory regulation might be 
objected to as setting up ratjial standards in reference 
• to a matter regarding which there should be no such 

considerations. The exclusion of Indians, however, 
from these Councils so rigorously maintained up- 
till now in spite of the promises of 1833 and 1858, 
is a sufficient reply to the objection on its practical 
side and points to the necessity of statutory regula¬ 
tion. 

^ 4) That no service rule may be made applicable to 
these Indian appointments. Such a rule, if made 
applicable, would unnecessarily restrict the area 
0 ^* selection and considering the existing conditioh^ 
of recruitment for the higher brimches of the 
public ‘ service, interpose a fohnidable, if not in- 
•flUj^aBlej ^ obstacle in the way ojf Indians getting 
into these Ooiwils. , 
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(c) That Indians maj be appointed to such seats on 
Jjhe Executive Councils on the recomxuendalion of 
the non-o$cial members of the expanded ^liOgis- 
fetiva.Councils. 

Such an arrangement exists in the Crown-Oolony of 
•Mauritius and is found to work there most satisfactorily, 

Such are briefly the views of the Conference on the subject 
of the Eeform proposals. The Government Scheme is in many 
respects defective ; but, if modified and amended in the 
directions suggested in the fore-going prayers, would in the 
opinion of the Conference not only serve to place the constitution 
of the Government of India on a broader and sounder founda¬ 
tion, but tend to advance in a most efl’ectual measure the 
well-being, happiness and contentment of His Majesty^s Indian 
subjects. 

And, in conclusion, the Conference begs to repeat its 
most grateful appreciation of the policy—enunciated in His 
Majesty the King-Emperor^s message to India of November 
last and to which the Scheme at present under the consideration 
•of Parliament is intended to give effect—a policy as noble in 
its spirit as it is coinx)rehensiv 0 in its scope. 
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Tahilar statement showing the changes as prejMsed in the Croeemment Scheme-^n the numbers and constitu^ 
turn of the Indian Le^slatite Coundls, 
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NOTE ON AGRieqLTDRB IN BOMBAY; 


. Leaving out of account our rising mills and 
which, though full of promise for the future, give work 
to, hut a fraction of our labour, we find that amculture is stilt 
with us, as elsewhere in India, almost the sole occupation ibir 
the mass of the people as well as their only means of subsist** 
ence. Over 80 p.,c. of the population is resident in villages, 
and for the most part lives by the tillage of the soil; and even* 
a considerable portion of the remaining 20 p’. c. found .fc the 
towns is agricultural. The census'enumerations of 1872 aiidi 
of 1891 disclose but a slight variation in the relative si^ng^iSi 
of our rural and urban classes. The old balance of rural and 
urban industry continues as.perilously critical as ever, and; the 
future economic safety of the Presidenpy is the reverse of being 
hopeful or assured. It is painful, aner a century of British 
rule and its new light and life and elevating influences, to have 
to recognise the fact that the mass of our population is at thia 
hour as absolutely as ever at the mercy of soil and sun, and 
wind and rain, for its very daily bread. Nowhere perhaps in 
the civilised world is there suqh hopeless dependence on an 
industry—so uncertain in its returns, and in its nature ciipable 
of only limited expansion. But what makes the situation 
grave, and gives cause for anxiety; is the fact that this industry 

which constitutes the sole, surviving stand-»by of the people,,-?- ^ 
is in a most unsatisfactory condition. There is a consensus 
among careful observers that the soil is undergoing rapid* ex- 
liaustioii under a reckless and exhaustive system of agriculture, 
and that tho outturn is slowly falling awa}^ This is ^ gra,ve 
state of things, and we are convinced that unless there is a 
radical change in the existing conditions under which the 
industry is carried on, it is hopeless to expect any real improve- 
inent. The question, therefore, of agricultural reform is to our- 
thinking one of immediate practical urgency, and we make no 
apology for inviting the Conference to a careful consideration of 
the present postition. 

, ^ This wrltteo by Mr. d. V. B. A., Head Master, Sholapur * 
High Bchool, ah^ read at the I^t Industrial Conference held on the't4th 
Beptetnber 1894, has been kindly placed at our disposal by him.*-<£dtlor, 
Sarvti^ntUJca SMa Ji^rnaJ^ . . . • v.. ., 

^^is paper was l^ubliahed in the Journal of tbe Poona Sarvajanika 
Sabba, October 1894. 
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We would begin with a brief review which will be confined 
to the Presidency prc^r, exclading Sind for which sufficient 
information is not avulable. Our review deals with a period 
of 20 years from 1872-73 to 1892-93. The year 1872, though 
the year of the first regular census of the country, is not a good 
year to start with for purposes of such a comparative retrospect 
as being a year of agricultural depression, with a scanty rain-fall 
add falling prices, but official statistics do not enable us to go 
fur&er back. The period selected, however, is long enough to 
In&g out in clear relief the permanent features of the situation. 

On a general survey of the facts, the conclusion forces itself 
on the mind that our position in respect of agricultural industry 
is one of serious depression. The results of the detailed inquiry 
are put in the form of a tabular conspectus ( annexed) and may 
be briefly summarised as under:— 

During this period of 20 years, we have an 


Increase of Population 13*4 p. c. 

„ „ Revenues (general) 39 p. c. 

,, „ ,, (land) 22 p. c. 

,, „ Foreign Export (India) 84 p. c. 

„ ,, General prices 12*8 p.c. 

„ ,, Cropped Area 2*6 p. c* 


The first four increases represent a largely enhanced de¬ 
mand on the land, partially balanced by the 12*8 c. rise in 
prices, and it is disheartening to find that this increased de¬ 
mand has not been in any adequate measure met either by ex¬ 
tension of cultivation or improved husbandry. 

( 1 ) Taking, first the cultivated areas—we have an in¬ 
crease of only 5^ lakhs acres or 2*1 p. c. And yet a much larger 
extension of agricultural operations might have been carried 
out, ttore being over 18 lakhs of acres awaiting the plough in 
tito various districts of the Presidency. Much of the remaining 
land, however, is ho doubt very poor, but the economic pres¬ 
sure ought to have supplied the requisite stimulus to agricul¬ 
tural enterprise to push on tillage even to these waste aretis. 

( 2 ) Passing next to double-cropped areas—or what the 
Government of India designate as vertical extension of cnltiva- 
tikm, we find that such acreage has advanced from a trifle over 
3 Ibkhs to 7} lakbs--*and thereby increasing the total cropped 
SUM of the Presidency by 1*5 p. c. The advance in the people’s 
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T68ort to this method of extending cultivation has been much 
larger in moat of the other provinces. This donUe cnlture 
system opens up a new and promising line of possible agricnl- 
toral development, and is likely to afford increasing effective 
Telief to an advancing wpulation pressing upon the sou. Fortu¬ 
nately the climate conditions of the country permit of practical¬ 
ly unlimited recourse being had to this method for increase of 
produce ; and provided care is taken to replenish the soff by an 
adequate use of manure and water—otherwise there would be 
the serious danger of accelerated soil-exhaustion—double- 
<cropping forms a limitless addition to our reserve of economic 
strength. But the Bombay Ryot is as yet too apathetic and 
resourceless to profit by this system. 

Taking both kinds of cultivation we have a total increase 
in*^our cropped area of 3*6 p. c. during these 20 years—evident¬ 
ly a most inadequate advance to balance the pressure of in¬ 
creasing Population, Revenue and Export. 

( 3 ) Let us next inquire if the economic balance has 
been maintained by improvement in the style of husbandry 
and increased yield from the soil. Here too, the result reached 
is disappointing. There is not much direct positive evidence 
on this ^int, but we have strong indications which in their 
cumulative effect leave no doubt in the mind that there is a 
serious deterioration in our position. 

( a ) First as regards the Ryot^s agricultural stock—we 
liave some increase in the number of ploughs but a considerable 
decrease ih plough cattle—which, taken concurrently with an 
enkrged cropped area, means worse ploughing. And in feet 
observers find that the ploughing done in these days is much 
inferior. It is of the nature of superficial scratching and does 
not tend to increase the absorptive and retentive powers of the 
soil; and when rain comes m heavy showers, it rashes off the 
lands which are seldom protected by embankments, and carries 
away vast quantities of rich plant food. The rain water does 
not usually soak to any great depth, and much of it only runs 
off the surface. Besides, the crops grown are mostly cereals 
or grasses ( over 70 p. c. )—^whicn are surface soil-feeders, and 
as the subsoil is seldom brought up owing to shallow ploughing, 
the surface soil gets more and more exhausted by repeated un- 
manured cropping. 

( 6 } Next as regards manuring—the Ryot^s available 
manure supply is undergoing much contraction owing to a 
variety of causes, bi|t it is still enough for about 20 p. c. of bis 
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Btti straaga as it might appeai^^ he aaldom manare^ 
6Tan half that area, Itbas IkiiViiig '^ p. c. of the cropped area- 
of the Presidenc^r all bat unmanored. 

, ,(<?) P^sshi^'thirdly to itr|g!ation—Inrkation with as is 
abflblatenacas8ity.; Jbherainfalli8,mora or l^s , variable, aall 
limited to but.a few mouths of the year; the holding off of rajm 
ayan for a couple of weeks may turn a good season into a balJi 
and iiyore the; crops. Besides, agriculture is in these. lower 
latitudes emphatically agricidture by irrigation and manure,” 
as it is agriculture by drainage and manure in (he higher. 
country like ours, therefore, it is indispensable that the agri¬ 
culturist should have at his command an artificial irrigatiohal 
supply) both to supplement the deficiencies of the seasonal rain- 
fau, ^d also as a means of increasing production by the method 
of double^cropping and the growth of green and fodder crops, i 
But with all the efforts of the past 20 years and more, we find 
that our total irrigational supply-^-even including old works out 
of repair:?rris most inadequate. It is barely enough for Vxrth of 
our cropped acreage^ and the fact remains that full 00 . p* c. of. 
our l<m^ under crop are exposed from year to year to all .the . 
capricioas fluctuations of the seasons I Bat what is still worse 
is that the Ryot does not care even to make a &ir use of tho: 
restricted supply he has at his disposal. The total irrigated areik. 
is about 8 laths of acres or 3;2 p. c* of the cropped area, and the 
remaining 96 p. c. and more is dei)endent on the variable rain¬ 
fall, of tbe seasons. Besides, it is observed that in respect of the 
xx^or part of the irrigated acreage, the cultivator uses artificial 
irrigatmn only to save ordinary crops in seasons of draughty Or. 
to help them over short periods of deficient rainMl, and rareljr 
as a ineans of improving his acres or grovrtng better crops. In 
the Annual Report of.the Director of Agriculture for 1891-92, 

it is stated that during the 5 y^rs 1886-87-1891-92 tie 

ihore^e in the number of irrigational wells was 10,196, and on 
analysisof the figures we find that 7,570 new wells were con¬ 
structed, and 2,j62.0 old wells repaired by the Ryots during the 
period. This., is no doubt a hopeful feature of the returns, but 
we observe as that so many as 29,405 old worim 

( 26,^93 wolls, 1^^® tenks, ll?3 bahfihams.and . other works.)' 
are in disropuir, and 3,320 tanks remain ih disrepair and disuse 
in the single district Dharwar* Government also tried some 
tiifie ugb to efui' self^ielpkig effort^in tbiisr d&ectmu'; by 
iimfia^ otfitivsfte^ anfi the Southern ^Maraliha 

to^^dntrit^ of iepifiriug;ithesa\^ iWorlmv' 

as a condition precedent to the execution of such repairsby the 
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Dcpartinent of Public Works. But the scheme failed, and last 
year it was decided to undertake the repair and up-keep of such 
works, both large and small, from Public Works grants,. 
** preference being given in order of execution to works towards 
the cost of which cultivators are willing to contribute in money 
or labour or both.'^ Obviously Ramji bin Raoji has little means 
—and less motive—^for such efforts to help himself. 

{d) Fourthly, as regards the application of restorative 
methods—Rotation and mixed cropping are practised only here 
and there in good lands ; but the general system of croppings 
ander which 90 p. c. of the croppy area is laid under what are 
technically called exhaustive crops, leaves but little scope for a 
proper alternation of crops,—cereals and legumes,—so as to 
secure the maximum advantage of surface and sub-soil. The 
cropping continues from year to year without due manure and 
water-supply, and without any attempt at restorative rotation 
till the last stage of soil-exhaustion is reached, and lands lie 
unsown and replenish themselves under the action of natural 
forces. This brings us to what are called “ current fallows fu 
the official returns. 

Fallovving is an old and rude restorative method, and 
where, as in Australia or Americti, there are vast reaches of 
soil of virgin fertility awaiting the liand of man, is both 
practicable and advantageous; but in an old country like ours, 
where population so hardly presses upon the soil, and where 
every acre we could get is required to be under crop, recourse 
to this method, in preference to manuring and other restorative 
means, involves a needlevss, positive waste of resource. Science 
teaches us that it is by no means impossible to have continuous 
cropping on the same soil from year to year, end without the 
least loss in productive power, under a judicious use of manure 
and water. Besides, in India our lands perforce lie fallow for 
six months of the year, therefore seldom require such rest. 
The result is that practically we have no fallows proper in this 
country. The Ryot leaves a large portion of bis land unsown 
every year either for want of means or—(and this is often tW 
main reason)—because the soil under continuous unmanured 
and unirrigated cropping gets so far exhausted as to yield little 
or no return to his industry. We have now close on 50 lakbs 
of acres as the area under current fallows or over 15 p. c. of the 
total occupied area. The ratio of such fallows to cultivated 
areas is not so high elsewhere, except in Madras. In 1873-70» 
43 
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it .was on an average 13 p. c. ( about 38 lakhs); dariugtbe ,last 
20 years this fallowed acreage shbWs 
N. W. Provinces. 8 p. c. an increase of over 10 lakhs. T his is 

.alarming increase, and whether 

<jSi Proving 12 p.' c. due to the Ryot’s growing want 

Madras . 23*2 p. c. of means, or to the progress of sou- 

exhaustion, it is to our minds a 
decided indication of agricultural deterioration. In this 
PrCesidency, the agriculturist pays not for cultimiion but for 
4^cupationy and whether he puts his occupied acres under crop 
or not, he pays his assessment on the whole occupied area all 
the same. Taking the average rate of assessment at 1 Rupee 
per acre, it is clear that he pays to the State half a crore in. 
assessment on lands on which be does not and cannot grow even 
a single bushel of corn,—a good round price paid for the barren 
privilege of occupation^ In other words the loss to the com- . 
inanity in regard to agricultural produce—even putting it at 
0 bushels per acre,—comes up to 45 millions of bushels,—a 
measure of corn which could supply food to 4 millions of people I 
Our population daring the last 20 years has not increased even 
by 2 millions, and if the Ryot only takes the trouble, or rather 
has the will and the energy and the means to crop these fallow 
aores, there will be no need for anxiety about the food supply 
for our growing mouths for half a century to come. Bat where 
is the stimulus to work to come from ? 

(s) Coming ^fthly ) to the outturn of a crop,—the data 
are very meagre. jBesides, the yield must vary from season to 
season, and from field to field; but allowing for all such varia-* 
tions, and taking good years with bad, there is the widely 

S revaleut belief that it is steadily dimiuisbing,—^particularly on 
ry crop lands which means 96*6 per cent of our cropped area. 
The Rothamsted experiments establish the fact that the produce 
of Bmd cropped continuously without manure falls away in an 
ever-decreasing ratio, and comes down in 40 years from 17 to 9 
bushels ; and so competent an observer as Sir J. Caird thinks 
that “ the present average produce is below 10 bushels an acre 
( Report on the Oonditiou of India, Page 45). The exhaastion 
of the soil is proceeding apace under the RyoP^s reckless, 
ignorant, and exoaustive system of culture, and we have almost 
reached the stage* The increasing area which has to be left 
oncropped fronpt year to year is another indication of the same 
result* The layrs, of nature cauuot with impunity be defied; 
4 nd .wb6n we remember how the Ryot crops his acres season a:l^r 
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-^seasoiif aud takes away exhaustive crops without taking care to 
to the soil what he is taking from it, or even ploughing it 
deep enough to allow natural influences to replenish it, the 
penalty he brings down upon himself in the shape of a diminish¬ 
ing yield need occasion no surprise. Bub it only suggests an 
observation that the penalty is a needless, self-inflicted penalty, 
which it lies in his power to escape from, if he will but follow a 
more rational method of culture. An increase in the out-turn 
of even a couple of bushels to the acre would provide food 
enough for 5 millions of increase in the population of the Pre¬ 
sidency. 

(/) Lastly, we come to cropping —On analysis of the 
returns, we find that there has been not much change during 
the last 20 years in respect of the nature of the crops grown. 
The slight variations, however, which are discernible, strongly 
point to a decided decline. In 1872-73 the area under non-food 
crops, including sugar-cane, cotton, tobacco, and oil-seeds, 
was 5*4 million acres; whereas in 1892-93, the acreage under 
these crops was only 4-8 million acres. Similarly, if we take 
recent figures, we find the same tendency to deterioration 
fiirther accentuated. Comparing the crops of 1892-93 with 
ithose of 1887-88 the decreases under rice, wheat, tobacco, 
sugar-cane, oil-seeds, cotton and dyes are more or less con¬ 
siderable—amounting to over 6 lakhs of acres. 

The salient points of the foregoing brief review may be 
vthus summed up :— 

( 1) that cultivation—inclmling double cropping— 
shows an advance of only 3*6 p. c. during the last twenty 
years.; 

( 2 ) that the area under irrigation has increased by 
-little more than 1 p. c. and is still only 3’^ p. c. of the 
I total area; 

(3) that the general stjle of cultivation discovers a 
marked deterioration; ploughing and manuring, and the 
application of restorative methods, being all worse than 
•they were 20 years ago. Three-fourths of the cropped area 
•only is harrowed each year, aud ploughed—and that too 
very imperfectly—once in four or five years; nearly 90 
p. c. is cropped year after year without manure, and 96 
p. c. is unirrigated. The liyot—as tar as intensive husbau- 
«dry is concerned—does not, strange as it may appear, 
make the best use even of the scanty resources be 
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(4) that under a deteriorating eyetem of culture^ 
the exhaustion of the soil is proceeding apace, and that 
the outturn per acre is gradually diminishing, and in 
respect of some crops (e.g. wheat) has already fallen^ 
to the lowest point. The area under fallows ia 
steadily growing *, 

(5 ) that on an analysis of the crop returns, a/ 
decided tendency to qualitative decline—especially in 
recent years—is clearly discernible ; and lastly, 

( 6) that an inter-provincial comparison reveals the- 
fact that the Presidency, in many points of agricultural 
importance, is worse off than most of the other provinces. 

With such a decided deterioration in all the essentiaP 
elements of agricultural strength during the last 20 years on tho 
one side, and large increases in population, revenue and ex¬ 
ports—only partially balanced by a small rise in prices,—the 
position clearly is one of serious economic depression. The- 
necessary equilibrium between the national industries and the* 
demands of a progressive civilization has not only not been 
maintained, but violently disturbed. And the disturbance will' 
appear all the more grave when it is remembered that the year- 
1872-73 was not a good-season year, as compared with 
1802-93. 

Viewed as a whole, the situation is one which cannot be- 
contemplated without the gravest apprehensions. Agriculture, 
as said before, is the one industry by which we live, and upon* 
which we rely for all our means , of economic progress in other* 
directions. It is the one source from which the nation gets its 
food-supply, the State, its increasing revenue, and the trader,,, 
the bulk of his exports, and the means of i)aying for his im¬ 
ports. Briefly, this industry is the main-stay of our entire- 
economic life. And it is painfully disquieting to find that this 
main prop is failing and giving way. What further adds to the 
gravity of the situation is the growing listless apathy observable 
on the part of the Ryot—the one worker on whom the whole- 
nation depends ; he does little to help himself, and yet refuses, 
in too many cases, to be helped. The result is, that both the- 
soil and the tillage of the soil are fast deteriorating in bis hands 
to the serious preju^ce of the national interests. The outlook 
is gloomy, and all indications open to observation point to an». 
approaching economic dead-lock of the severest type. 
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But there is a bright ray of hope that relieves the gloom of 
^he prospect. The State with us is not an unconcerned spectator 
of the approaching crisis. Rising superior to the doctrinaire 
theories of laissez faire^ it realizes to its full extent its 
own responsibility in the matter, and is prepared, in generous. 
sympathy with the national requirements, to take measures, 
as far as it lies in its power, to maintain the agricultural in¬ 
dustry of the country “ at the highest attainable standard of 
efficiency.’^ ( Government of India Res. 1881). And indeed 
we find that during the last 20 years it has been making vigor¬ 
ous efforts in many ways to help the Ryots, and promote the 
interests of agriculture. Its action has been partly legislative 
and partly executive. 

As regards legislation—the Civil Procedure Code has been 
several times amended in favour of the agriculturist; an im¬ 
proved Land Revenue Code (1879) has been adopted, and 
provisions have been added later (188C ), guaranteeing in the 
most complete and explicit manner the non-taxation of private 
improvements, with a view to encourage the application of 
enterprise and capital to the land. A series of Acts for the 
relief from indebtedness of the old landed aristocratic families 
in Gujerath and in Sindh have been passed. But above all, 
the most important and comprehensive legislative measure of 
the period has been the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act of 
1879. It is a statute of remarkable breadth and wide-reaching 
effect, and resembling as it does both in its aims and leading 
provisions the Jhansi Encumbered Estates Act of 1882, is 
intended to bring to the indebted peasantry of the Deccan the 
same sort and extent of relief that has been conceded to the 
large proprietary families of Gujerath and Sindh, Oude, 
Chota Nagpur and Jhansi. Under this Act, when the indebted 
Ryot institutes a suit for an account of bis old debts or for the 
redemption of his mortgaged holding, the f’oiirts are empowered 
to go behind the bonds and inquire into the history and merits 
-of the claims against him, and deterjnine their extent on a 
reasonable basis, and enforce an equitable settlement of them. 
Lastly, to supplement judicial action, the Tagavi and Loans Acts 
Lave been revised, and libertil rules have been framed there- 
-.under. 

Nor is Governmental action confined to the passing of re¬ 
lief legislation for the agriculturists. An extensive scheme of 
^executive action is being pushed on with remarkable vigour 
/to promote the improvement of agriculture. 
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(1) Vast sums are being spent on the development of' 
eommunications by rail and road, to conneot the rural parts 
with the large centres of industry and trade, and to extend the 
market for agricultural produce. In 1892-93 the outlay OU’ 
these works was 26^ lakhs. The railway mileage open for traffic 
tinder the control of the Bombay Government has largely in¬ 
creased, and is now 5,783 miles. 

( 2 ) Irrigation —A large expenditure is also being in¬ 
curred for the purpose of extending irrigational facilities. 
Already over 24 crores have been spent on the construction of 
canals and storage tanks, which can now irrigate more than 
half a million acres, and “ command a still larger area—to- 
which the supply can be carried if need be. Even with regard 
to the repair and upkeep of old works, Government recently 
decided to undertake the work departmentally, independently 
of popular contributions in money or labour. 

( 3 ) A large system of forest Conservancy is being vigor¬ 
ously elaborated and pushed on under expert directions. We 
have now 12,832 sq. miles under forest or about 17 p. c. of the 
total area; and large operations in the direction of creating 
communal forests and fuel and fodder reserves for the direct 
benefit of agriculture, are under contemplation. It has been 
estimsied that about { of the area of the country must be under 
forest to permanently ensure the requisite modifications of soil 
and climate in favour of agriculture. In Germany 25*7 p. c. 
of the total area of the empire is occupied by forests—under 
State control. 

(4 ) As regards Tagavi advances—considerablb amounts 
are advanced, under special Acts, to needy Ryots at a Ibw rate 
of interest from the public treasury, for the purchase of seed' 
and cattle, and for purposes of land improvement. In 1892-93 ^ 
ov4r 6 lakbs were so lent. And eftbrts are being made under 
more^beral rules and a simplified procedure to make the system* 
popular and efi’ective. 

(5) And similarly in various other minor ways—in the 
matter c.o. of cattle-breeding, veterinary aid,, distribution of 
seed, cattle-shows and exhibitions—Government is doing a vast, 
deal for the cultivators. 

(6) But above all we have a well-organised Departments. 
uti4^ distinguished expert control, to look after onr agrictilturaL 
int^sts, and guide the action of the State in. usefiil and needfbh 
directions. 
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On the whole, the Government scheme of operations is a 
large and varied one, and we only wish it were larger and more 
varied still both in its aims and methods. The weakness of the 
plan seems to us to be that it places too exclusive a reliance on 
the agency of the State Departments. For the most part, it 
ignores the popular element, and never seeks to enlist the co- 
operation of the people in the work which concerns them so 
vitally. And yet their active association with these measures on 
a footing of well-defined responsibility will be attended with tho 
best moral results, and render State action more effective. State 
agency, however well-directed, must be defective in a field of 
effort lying outside the proper sphere of State interference. 
With regard to Forest Conservancy, for instance, the admini¬ 
stration would certainly be much more successful and popular 
than at present, if it were to be assisted by the village com¬ 
munities,—or communal unions—particularly in the work of 
forming fuel and fodder reserves and communal forests on the 
village waste lands. Similarly we agree with Dr. Vocleker 
that, while canals and large tanks should be carried out by the 
State through its P. W. Department, the construction and 
maintenance of minor works, such as small distributary channels 
and irrigating tanks, might be advantageously left to such 
communal agency. And so also, with regard to Tagavi 
advances—the true aim of State action should not be to supplant 
the Marwadi who is a necessary integral part of a healthy in¬ 
dustrial system, and destroy his business—which would injure 
that system in its most vital point—but to place his relations 
with his debtors on a more equitable ba^is ; and the success of 
the Government policy is to be measured, not as is too often 
done, by the number and value of the loans given, or the ap¬ 
plications received from them, but by its effects on the general 
movements of credit, and the relations between the Tenders 
* and borrowers. And in this view of the matter, it is very 
desirable to enlist the agency of the private bankers, formed 
into local syndicates to assist and supplement the efforts of the- 
State, to supply pecuniary accommodation to the needy Eyots* 
So, again, in the matter of the distributicn of seed, we fiaid 
that in France and Germany, it is the private firms that aafe 
subsidized from the public treasury to distribute the needful 
supply. 

But, however open to objection and criticism the Govern¬ 
ment scheme may appear to be, the work that has been dona 
and is being done is, on the whole, on right lines, and con- 
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dapted in a right spirit, and therefore deserves our warmest 
acfenowledgraent. And our only regret in the matter is that 
it is not attended with greater success. 

It is however very disheartening to find that the Hyot,—o^ 
whose behalf and for whose special benefit the State in India is 
generously doing so much, and is prepared to do yet more, even 
going beyond the legitimate sphere of its activity,—neglects, in 
a blind spirit of almost unaccountable apathy, to avail himself 
of such valuable and needful aid. Helpless himself, strangely 
enough he declines to be so helped! Neither the legislative 
relief conceded to lum, nor the various executive measures taken 
in aid of his industry, appear to interest him, and he seems 
unwilling to take advantage of them to any appreciable extent. 

(1) The Civil Procedure Code in its amended form con¬ 
tains many protective provisions in regard {e. g,) to the execu¬ 
tion of decrees, specially intended to keep him on his land and 
to save him from expropriation; but he is fast selling his acres, 
and falling down to the status of a landless labourer or a tenant- 
at-will on his former holding. From the Registration Report 
for 1892-93, it appears that during 6 years 1887-92, the 
total number of registered deeds of sale of immoveable property 
was 2,62,677; th^e corresponding figure for the 4 Deccan 
districts under D. A. R. Act was 46,000. The whole number 
amounts to about 30 p. c. of the total number of holdings in 
the Presidency. During 2 years 1891-02 the aggregate value 
of such sales came up to close on 6 crores; the figure for the 
Deccan districts was 44 lakhs. 

( 2 ) Similarly with regard to the D. A. Relief Act (1879) 
—it is noticeable that while sec. 3 cla. (z) and secs. 16-17 
place in his hands the most effective means—that a legislative 
measure could give—by which to clear off his old debts and 
encumbrances and recover possession of his ancestral acres, he 
has had during the 13 years 1879-92—that the Act iuis been 
in force in—less than 1500 suits for accounts, ora little more than 
100 a year, and only 20,507 redemption suits—before the 
Courts and the Conciliators together—for the recovery of his 
mortgaged holdings—or about 1580 a year I The total number 
holdings in these Deccan districts is 2,31,479 and it is 
believed that full 40 p. c. are hopelessly encumbered—or 90,000 
—while the relief sought for a year was hardly 2 p. c,, and not 
ird of the whole daring a period of 13 years. 
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(3) So also, in regard to the Tagavi and Loans Acts, 
the result is equally meagre. The total amount advanced in 
1892-93 was only 6 lakhs as given before, or even less than 
3 p. c. of his annual borrowings. 

As in reference to legislative measures of protection and 
relief, so in the matter of executive measures of help, the Kyot 
shows equal apathy. 

( 1) The facilities for transport by sea and land are fast 
developing, and the market for agricultural produce is con¬ 
tinually widening with every advance in such development; 
and yet we' find on an analysis of his crops that he does not care 
to grow the more remunerative ones—^the tendency is on the 
contrary the other way I 

( 2 ) Similarly in regard to irrigation—the existing works 
can supply water to 9 p. c. of his acreage, but he barely takes 
Jt for 3 p. c. ! The conversion of dry-crop into wet-crop 
•cultivation requires an amount of care and perseverance, which 
he apparently does not care to put forth, and he often pleads 
as an excuse want of manure and means, but as the old saying 
goes, where there^s a will, there^s a way.^’ 

( 3 ) Next as to Forest Oonservancy,—we all know that 
his attitude in this matter is one of sullen indifference—and 
sometimes of active antagonism. He constantly complains of 
“the rigour of the State administration instead of co-operating 
in the work himself, and bearing cheerfully, if only for the 
sake of the future, present inconvenience and sacrifice. 

It is this attitude of apathetic indifference observable on 
the part of the Kyot, in regard not only to the natural advan¬ 
tages he enjoys, but also to these proffered aids, that consti¬ 
tutes the most complicating and perplexing factor in the 
.situation. The general position may be thus sketched :— 

(1) Agriculture is the one sheet-anchor of our industrial 
life, and the prosperity of this industry is of supreme impor- 
;tance to the well-being—nay, to the every existence of the 
nation ; and yet no industry could be in a worse plight. 

{ 2 ) And yet the advantages at the disposal of the worker 
are not inconsiderable. Our soil and climate are in no way 
unpropitious; the expanding markets supply an increasing 
stimulus to his enterprise ; and the State is ready to help him in 
many ways, and to the full extent of its resources. And yet 
44 
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Wja see the Ryot—on whose shoulders rests the whole fabric— 
—maimed and dwarfed, without energy or enterprise—^helpless 
and struggling in the slough of despondence and misery, and 
unwilling to be helped out of it. What situation could be more 
embarrassing ? 

It is, however, clear, that unless the worker improves^ 
his work never can or will prosper; and any improvement in 
the condition of our agricultural industry can only be looked for 
and the economic future of the Province assured, if the Ryot 
improves in his character and habits, and his methods of work* 
As long as there is nothing to ensure such improvement on his 
part, the condition of things must continue criticjil, and 
possibly may get worse. 

View it as we may, it is almost an unprecedented position, 
and is variously accounted, tor. We will notice here only 4 
theories:— 

^ 1 ) In the first place, it is sjiid, the physical conditions 
on this side of India are very much against the Ryot. With 
such a precarious climate as the Deccan enjoys, it is hopeless^ 
to expect him to prosper. However secure the tenure, however 
fair the assessment, he cannot evidently control the skies and 
contend with Nature. The D. A. Relief Act Commission 
attribute the indebtedness of the Deccan peasant ‘‘ mainly 
to the capriciousness of the climate.And indeed, the' 
meteorolorical history of the Presidency during the past 25 
years would seem to lend support to the view. Ihe fluctuations 
of the seasons liave been extreme, and two seasons out of every 
three have been below the average ; and besides we have had 
our years of droughts and floods. But we must remember that 
if Bombay does not possess a more equable climate and a more 
certain rainfall, so is neither Switzerland nor Belgium better 
gifted by the bounty of Nature. And if the Swiss peasant is 
able to contend w'ith snow and storm, and clothe the rocks with 
verdure, and the Flemish flirmer turns the sandy wastes of 
bis inhospitable native land into fine, blooming gardens, what 
is there to prevent the Bombay Ryot from protecting himself 
against the uncertainty of the seasons ? Science is Power, and 
the resources of Science are within his reach. 

(2) Secondly, it is asserted that the Ryot himself ia 
accojptable for all his woes* As an industrial worker^ he is 
a Wpel^S failure. He is by patore indolent and improvident— 
and bouna by the fetters of caste and custom. He will fritter 
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away all his sabstance in feasting himself, his caste and his > 
priest, without a thought for the morrow. It is almost second 
nature with him to borrow, and borrow he will, as long as he 
has the smallest shred of credit. He marries early, and 
multiplies and lives beyond his means. He will never work, 
and save except under the spur of high assessment, and will not 
cease borrowing unless deprived of his credit and his right of ‘ 
free alienation. This is a heavy indictment, but this theory 
which seeks to explain bis difficulties by referring them all to 
the inherent failings of his nature, appears to us to betray a 
strange misconception of the fundamental principles of 
human nature and the main springs of human action. His 
critics, who delight to paint him thus, never stop to inquire 
what has made him what he is, and whether he has, in the 
circumstances in which he is, and the conditions under which 4 
he works, any sufficient motive for industry, economy or thrift. 
They have perhaps never considered, “ What race would not be 
indolent, when things are so arranged that they derive no 
advantage from fore-thought and exertion ? It is necessary to 
remind them that human nature is not differently constituted in > 
Asia and in Europe ; and if experience and the lessons of history, 
are worth anything, it is only as a freeman in the full enjoy¬ 
ment of the privilege of a free status, and living under free 
conditions—and never as a elate or predial serf,—that the Ryot 
can ever improve. The magic of liberty and property, which, 
has transformed the serf farmers of the Rhine and the Danube 
into the most prosperous peasantry in the world, may also be 
trusted to work a similar change in the valley of the Krishna 
and the Tapti. 

( 3 ) There is yet a third theory which holds the Marwadi 
responsible for the Ryots’ difficulties. It is said, his un¬ 
scrupulous exactions, aided by the action of the laws and the 
civil Courts, hold tlie poor indebted cultivator fast in fetters— 
even worse than of iron; and he has no escape from the * 
bondage. But it should be borne in mind that usury with us— 
as everywhere else—is but a product of the economic situation . 
that exists, and has its deep roots and its firm base. 
Were the conditions easier and freer, the usurer’s occupation 
would be gone. In Europe the Jews were even worse as mouey-^ 
lenders, but now their usury is a thing of the past. 

(4) Lastly, we have what may be desigoated as the over- 
assOssmeut theory* It is argued "that the ass^inents are 
pitched too high, and in some cases are eVeu heavier, against 
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ttH the declared i>riDciple8 of the Sar^ey, than the true economic 
rents, sweeping away not only all the Kyot^s “ net assets, 
but also trenching on his narrowing margin of subsistence. The 
revised rates are further condemned as taxing private improve¬ 
ments, in violation of a statutory guarantee against such 
taxation; the valuation of the soils is most arbitrarily raised 
for the subsoil water and general position advantanges, and 
rarely, if ever, lowered tor the “faults of the soils as directed 
■ by the Joint liules. The result of the revision settlements, so far 

Ho. of villages resettled.9,245 lakhs as regards the 

Total assessment before revision.94*6 „ 9,245 villages re- 

Beviaed assessment .125 9 „ settled in 13 dis- 

-- ,, tricts, is an in- 

Increase 31-3 lakhs ^^ 5^86 of 33-1 

or 33 1 p. c. p g Qjjg£. 

re3c«led....2,766 assessment, 

assessment addition 

.9-7 lakhs of lakhs to 

_the Government 

•demand. In the 4 Deccan Districts placed under special relief 
legislation, the revised rates make a total addition to the 
assessment of close on 10 lakhs. It is said—and said with 
much force—that such large additions to the burdens of the 
embarrassed Ryots are not only unfair, but economically 

inexpedient as tending to discourage industry and enterprise. 

This view regarding the economic effects of enhanced assess¬ 
ments was thus put by Sir W. Hunter in the Viceregal 
Council in the course of the debate on the D. A. Relief Act 
.Amendment Bill, 1882. Quoting a remark from the Special 
>Judge8^ Report for 1881 that “ in average years, the ordinary 
Deccan Ryot does not gjxin enough from the produce of bis 
fields to pay the Government assessment, and to support him¬ 
self and his family throughout the year, so that really no margin 
is left for the payment of his debts —Sir W. Hunter observed 
that “ the fundamental difficulty in bringing relief to the Deccan 
peasantry, as stated by the chief Special Judge entrusted with 
the task, is therefore that the Government assessment does not 
leave enough food to the cultivator to support himself and his 
family throughout the year.'' Be it remembered that this is 
the^ state of the peasantry not in times of famine, but in 
ordinary seasons. Sir W. Hunter went on to argue thus:— 

My Lord, on the one hand we are told that the Deccan 
j>easantry are so hopelessly plunged in misery and debt that a 


Kagar 

Poona 

Sholapur 

Satara 


I No. of villages 
>• Net inorease in 
on revision. 
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special insolvent law is necessary to free them from their private 
creditors—the money-lenders. On the other band, we find tha 
the Revenue officers have, during the past 10 years, greatly 
enhanced the land assessment in these afflicted districts. Th» 
(Government has sent forth one set of officers to absolve the 
cultivators from the loans which they have Arrowed from 
private individuals ; and almost with the same breath, it 
launches another set of officers to collect a largely enhanced 
rental from the cultivators. 

“ The rigidity of the revenue collections is made a farther * 
ground of complaint. During the decade ending with 1890-91 
with its seasons of drought and deficient rainfall, the annual 
remissions were only in the ratio of 0*23 p. c., 98*40 p. c. was 
recovered within the year in which it fell due, and a little 
under 1 p. c. was postponed or left over.^’ 

A similar view is widely entertained in regard to the re¬ 
vised assessment generally. But whatever its truth and justice, 
it will be useful to point out that the State demand upon the 
land—even the revised and enhanced demand,—comes up to but 
a trifle over one rupee per acre, in this Presidency, while in 
Madras it is nearly 1J rupees. Besides, the rents cliarged on 
lands let out by the occu]}acy-holders are as a rule 3 or 4 times 
the assessment. One rupee on an acre of cropped land yielding 
on an average 10 rupees worth of produce is only 1 of gross pro¬ 
duce, and if, even at this rate, it is felt too heavy a tax, the 
reason is rather that the yield of the land itself is diminishing, 
han that the llyot^s resources are failing. Under the econonaic 
circumstances of the Presidency, there is no doubt much truth 
and force in the argument that the State demand upon the land 
should be as light as possible, and give the Ryot the breathing 
time he so sorely wants ; and that it ought not to add to his 
embarrassments—already so oppressive. But the true remedy 
for the prevailing agricultural distress must be looked for 
elsewhere, in the conversion of the existing system of agricul¬ 
ture from an exhaustive into a restorative one, and in the 
increase of the produce of the soil; and we beg leave to point 
out that any lowering of the assessment—however desirable and 
necessary from other points of view as a measure of temporary 
relief—would not remove the economic deaddock, but would 
only postpone it. 

None of these explanations, however, of the Ryot^s growing:, 
apathy and despair and the consequent depression of the agri- 
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* 42 aUaral iudustry seem to be satisfiictory. la oar vieir^lf tbo 
situation, the determining causes are mainly these:— 

(I) The Byot's growing insecurity of position, due 

(а) partly to the incidents of the Survey Tenure, and 

(б) partly to the consequences of the ej^tended practice 
of sub-letting, and the oppressive burden of unrelieved 
indebtedness,—an insecurity of position, which makes him 
feel less as a freeman working on his land for hinuself 
and more as an adscrlpius glebce working for another, 
and almost puts him iuto the desperate and demoralising 
^ndition of a cottier-tenunt—a condition in which he has 
little to gain by industry or thrift and little to lose by 
reohdess indolence. 

(II) The Ryot^s fast diminishing means, a circum¬ 
stance which tends to drive him into blank despair with 
the increasingly heavy loads of debt, and the equally 
crowing burden of public taxation, and leaves him but 
Tittle breathing time to recover, and little or no means 
to make a sustained effort. 

(III) The over-crowding of the Ryot^s field of work— 
consequent on increase of population, and concur¬ 
rently with it a progressive collapse of non-agriouUural 
industries to draw off the increase,—and resulting in a 
most unhealthy over-competition for the land, forcing 
up the rents against him, and bringing down the profits 
of his work, and even compelling him under the increasing 
economic pressure to fall to the status of a tenant-at-will. 

(IV ) The Ryot's utter want of education which leaves 
him without the needful light of knowledge to help and 
guide him, to stimulate his efforts, to sustain his persever¬ 
ance, and call out all energies in his trying situation, and 
makes him hopeless, and keeps him helpless. 

The concurrent operation of these four causes in depressing 
iis energies is further aided by the efforts of a precarious 
olimate and an exhausted soil. 

These are some of the causes to which we would attribute 
the Ryot’s presen^t attitule of listless indifference, and the con¬ 
sequent agricultural decline of liis prosperity. 

(I) As regards the growing insecurity of the Ryot’s 
tenute:—The Survey T^nurd—whatever its other merits--is 
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far being an economic success. It does not establish 
propwty in land, and assure to the Ryot permanent possession 
of nfa acres at fixed rates. The 30 years' settlement is bat 
a long lease and cannot claim the advantages of the Miras 
tenure of old ; it gives the cultivator only a limited interest 
in his lease-hold and as the lease runs over and draws to a 
close, even this limited security vanishes away. It inspires 
a very incomplete sense of occupying-ownership and supplies 
no strong stimulus to agricultural enterprise. 

Turning to the condition of occupancies, we find that it is 
only I of our cultivators who enjoy this qualified security of 
tenure under the Survey—those, mz-, who still hold their 
own—albeit with difficulty—and keep their heads above the 
rising flood of pauperising indebtedness, surging and closing 
around them. These 30 or 35 p. c. of our survey occupants 
take interest in their holdings, invest capital in them like 
the Ujali Faraj cultivators of the Gujerath districts—who are 
as yet free from debt, industrious and thrifty, and who possess 
the characteristics of a fhirly prosperous tenantry. But even 

some of these 
are just on the 
vergeand 
as the situa¬ 
tion goes more 
and more 
against them 

—likely to fall to a lower status,—and sharing in 

the prevailing insecurity. In the case of the re¬ 
maining frds of 
our Ryots, how¬ 
ever, even this 
imperfect secu¬ 
rity of occupying 
ownership does 
not exist. Owing 
partly to the ex¬ 
tendi practice 
of sub-Ietcingand 
partly to the con¬ 
sequences of un¬ 
relieved indebted¬ 
ness, these cul- 

tivatoxs have more or less lost their privileged status under the 




No. 

p. c. 

Land occupants not cultivating .. 

. 316,800 

3-5 

„ „ cultivating 

. 6,026,630 

67-8 

Tenants and sharers, cultivating .. 

. 2,603,836 

28-7 
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Survey and are practically in the position of tenants-at-will 
holding their lands on a most precarious tenure. Unfortu¬ 
nately there is no record of rights in this Presidency and the 
data for forming an opinion on this point of the status of the 
llyot are most defective. What information is available is put 
in marginal tables below* 

(a) As to siib-letting—we have no grande culture 
amongst us—it is fetite culture all the country over. Our 
large occupants whose holdings average 50 acres and upwards 
usually let out their holdings or portions of them to under¬ 
tenants ; and this practice of sub-letting is extending now even 
to the smaller holders. The leases are short, varying from 9 
years to one year and under; and the rates demanded range as 
high as 3-4-5 times the assessment. The sub-tenants who hold, 
on such leases have no secure status under the Land Revenue 
Code. We have no tenant-right proper in the Presidency and 
no tenancy laws such as exist in Northern India. The Ijand 
Revenue Code contains no provision for the accrual of occupancy 
rights and the under-tenant has no legal protection against 
rack-renting or eviction ; nor can he claim compensation for 
disturbance and the unexhausted improvements. The terms on 
which be holds are left absolutely to be regulated by private 
agreement and in rare cases by usage, and section 83, cl. 2 
leaves the under-tenant completely in the power of the superior- 
holder, who is further privileged under section 86 to claim 
the assistance of the Revenue Authorities in the realization 
of his rents and dues—a privilege not allowed in respect of any 
other class of claims. And so excessive is the competition for 
the land that the tenants usually undertake to pay more than 
it is ever possible for them to pay. The rents are thus forced 
up to a ruinous height and the under-holder contents himself 
with a bare living. These sub-tenants are thus little better 
than cottier-tenants and number full 28 p. c. of our cultivat¬ 
ing population. 

(J) Next as regards indebtedness—there are no meana 
of estimating the extent of such indebtedness and its bearing 
on the Ryot^s status with any accuracy. Figures given in Mr*. 
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Woodburn’s Beport ( 1889 ) on the Deccan Bislxicts and Begi“ 


Diatriot. 


Poona . 

Satara. 

Nagar. 

Sholapur .. 
Khandesh. 

Nasik . 

Tliana. 

Hatnagiri. 
Bijapur .. 


ca 


-2S ■*> 

. 03 t-i © 

*2 43* 

S 


Averages 


stration fibres 

Mr. Woodbnm’s figures lor 0 Dutncta relating g(,njgg„|. 

to Indebtedness* danoo, and aro 

__ —i„- 5 — giyen beloNT. 

iSs t| i«TKe dat.a 

?::: ® . ^3 » (§■ ® li dofective. 

•2^a«s5-s 6®4 ®"t that the 

= 281 ’’'S^s'^Ssi of oM 

3 .-aS|d!S||d; 2 ®§ debts is more op 
^ ^ -js « « gj 'g S S less severe in 

- — r-- all parts of the 

21 12 1 31 Presidency and 

25 i increasing 

29 11 1 14 every year mfcli 

35 11 I 11 the piling .up. 

26 18 j 32 of fresh obliga- 

28 9 thero 

i 40 ample evi- 

26 8 1 The 

b u r d e n 1 a 

- more oppre** 
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31 

35 

25 

15 1 

23 

44 

29 


14 

42 

35 

11 1 

11 

23 

26 
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32 

26 

28 

16 1 

28 

46 i 

12 

10 ' 

29 

34 1 

12 

9 i 

43 

56 I 

26 

8 

8 

37*7 

23-9 

12-2 1 

25*4 
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Mortgage and Lease-Registration. 
(1 ) The 4 Dcoean Districts under the 
D, A. Jl. Act. 


with Pos¬ 
session. 

1889-90 20,771 

90- 91 22,179 

91- 02 23,332 

92- 93 24,987 


PerO. on 


Holdings | 

45 


Mort- 



gages 

Total 

Leases 

without 

Mort- 

under one 

Posses- 

gages. 

year. 

sion. 

-- 


11.808 

32,579 

82,807 

12,647 

33,826 

36,245 

15,570 

38,902 

39,304 

17,257 

42,246 

43,314 

57,282 

147,553 

j 151,670 

25 

64 

67 


Deccan witk 
its extreme¬ 
ly preqari- 
ons climate 
than in 
G ujorat h 
with its 
more favour¬ 
able physical 
conditions, 
but even here 
we observe 
that the 
Kali-Pa raj 
cultivate rB» 
who form 71 
p. c* of the 
rural pppu- 
latioh,areiB 
a etched 
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( 2) Bombay (including Sindh ) deeply^ ^in^ 

volved in 
debt and 
for the most 
part in the 
hands of the 
money-lend¬ 
ers, tilling 
their lands 

for them as predial serfs. The Deccan peasant is worse od' 
4 tiU. Full25p. c. of our cultivators, who are “hopelessly 
involved ”, owing debts over 20 times the assessment, have pre¬ 
sumably parted with their occupancy rights by mortgage with 
jpossession, and continue on their lands as mere tenants-at-will 
iholding on annual leases. Apparently things are getting worse 
•all-round. In the Deccan districts there have been as many as 
1,47,563 mortgages during 4 years 1889-90—1892-93 or 64 
p. c.-on the total number of holdings—of which 39 p. c. are 
mortgages with possession and 25 without possession. Similar¬ 
ly, leases under one year number during the same period as 
many as 1,51,670. Generally in the Bombay Presidency in¬ 
cluding Sindh, the Eegistration Reports show that the total 
numberof holdings, and the number of leases is 1,39,120 or 
13 p« c» 

On the whole we may take it, that about 35 p. c. of the 
cultivators in the Presidency are in this miserable predicament 
in consequence of their indebtedness, virtually expropriated 
from their ancestral holdings. 

Taking both the under-tenants (28*7 p. c.) and the 
mortgagor lessees ( about 35 p. c.) together, it may be assumed 
without much risk of error that they constitute full frds of our 
poasantry- De facto they form a vast body of cottier-tenants, 
liviug on the soil, holding on short leases and at rack-rents 
which are so extortionate as to leave them even in good years 
little more than the bare means of subsistence, without the 
least interest in their holdings and with absolutely no motives 
for industry or enterprise. 


•6 years 

48B7-8«—1892-95. 

Mortgages 

No. 

Total transactions *, p. c. 

379,987 

35 

on total No, of hold¬ 

ings ( = 1,097,057.) 
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Shortly, we may sum up the result under this first head of 
-causes thus:— 

(1) The Survey Tenure with its 30 years settlements 
allows only a limited measure of property in land and pro¬ 
prietary security. 

(2) Only 35 p. c. of our Survey occupants enjoy this 
restricted security of tenure ; and 

( 3 ) The rest ( 65 p. c. ) of our cultivators are for 
till practical purposes a vast rack-rented cottier tenantry 
without interest in their lands, holding on a precarious 
teiittre and living in a hopeless condition of destitution. 

And thus as far as the bulk of our cultivators are concern¬ 
ed, the result may be stated in the words of Sir G. Wingate 
thus :—‘‘ The Ryot toils that another may rest and sows that 
another may reap ’’—a situation utterly devoid of all induce¬ 
ments to exertion or prudence. Even the upper 35 p. c. 
•occupants, though still free from embarrassments, are beginning 
to share through various causes in the general insecurity of the 
position. 

Here then we reach a basal fact of the utmost importance 
^hich largely accounts for the existing situation. Condemned 
’'to work for others like a slave, the Ryot fails ; and what 
chance has he of success? The stimulus of self-interest is 
wanting and all incentives to good work are taken away from 
him. And yet be it said to his credit that no farmer in the 
world could stand the pressure better. No wonder if the I). A. 
Relief Act, the most expansive measure passed in recent years, 
has failed to bring relief to the Deccan Ryot. Clearly, no mere 
-change of judicial procedure could be an effective cure for an 
economic evil. 

( II) But again, their is yet another cause to deepen the 
Ryot^s despair. His income—^never large and ever uncertain 
owing to^tbe variations of the seasons—^is fast going down 
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undorthe increasing double pressure of (^a ) public taxes, andf 
(i)debt- 

(«) As regards public taxation—Public taxation to 
which the Ryot is the chief contributor is steadily growing with 
the growing needs of a progressive administration and the 
weight falls upon him with peculiar pressure. The gen 
revenues during the last 20 years show an advance from 9*5 to 
13*7 cfores or 39 p. c. (the Land Revenue 22 p. c. ), and as*- 
suraing that the Ryot’s share in the public burdens is 75 p. c., 
this increase of Revenue means a net increase to the State de¬ 
mand upon him of 2 crores a year, llis corn-heap, however, 
has been continually falling away and is just now at the mini¬ 
mum point barely enough for his living, and his despair can be 
conceived when he is thus called upon to pay 2 crores more of 
public taxation. Enhancement of jjablic burdens, instead of 
spurring him on to increased exertions as the advocates of the 
Ryot’s indolent nature theories imagine, only plunges him 
deeper in debt and despondency. 

(6) But the Ryot’s narrowing margin of means is fur¬ 
ther and to a more alarming extent ericroaclied upon from 
another quarter. His debts are growing and the money-lender 
presses him harder than ever. With bis diminishing corn-heap, 
be can even in average years hardly pay bis taxes and rentals 
^ud live without borrowing. His necessities in this respect are 
often imperative- The oscillations of the seasons, the pressure 
of public burdens, domestic requirements, and various other 
“ accidents of circumstances ” leave him no alternative but 
often to go to the money-leader and borrow. And borrow lie* 
must, in the absence of cheaper banking facilities, on ruinoua 
terms, lu the 4 Deccan districts, his annual borrowings average* 
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Applying these yearly averages to 
the Presidency, 


JLiand Berenue lakhs 

98 p. 0. 

r= 273*4 lakhs or 250 lakhs, amount 
of the ByoPs yearly borrovvring. 


about 53 lakhs a year 
or 93 p. c. of the total 
assessment. On the basis 
of this figure, his annual 
debts in the Presidency may 
be estimated at roughly 
250 lakhs,—and taking the 
average rate of interest 
on secured and unsecured 
debts at 12 p. c., bis annual 
interest payments on ac¬ 
count of annual debts come 
up to 30 lakhs. Nor is this 
all. The pressure of old 

debts is excessive. On the 
basis of Mr. Woodburn^s 
figures for 9 districts giving 
on an average 28 Rs. of 
old debt per head of the 
population, the total of 
such debt for the whole 
Presidency might be put at 
about 45 crores, on which 
the annual interest charge 
at 12 p. c. amounts to 540 
lakhs. On Mr. Woodbum^s 
data, it is 560 lakhs. 
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9 Districts 
( Pop. = 89*6 lakhs). 

Debt per head of 
population. 

Total debt on 
population 
basis. 

Amount of interest 
of 100 Bs. 
of 

assessment. 

.Soo te 

Khandesh. 

46-1 

6,71 crores 

203 



Nasik . 



245 


: tao 
: 

Nagar . 

16*2 


140 


; M 

Sholapur . 

18-2 

1,S5 „ 

132 


• >». 

Poona 

13*6 

1,40 „ 

209 


♦a "TI 
^ a 

8atara . 

11*9 

1,47 

166 


a? o 
TS Pv. 

Bijapur . 

15*7 


92 

S 

Hatnagiri. 

25-5 

2,75 

337 

s 

- g- 

Thana . 

70*2 

5,74 „ 

281 

^ s 






- S 



28 debt 

25,24 

1895 



Total . 

per head 

Total debt 

--~=200 



1 

1 


in crores. 

900 



Applying these proportions to the Presidency 



1 population. 


...159*85 millions 



at 28 Bs. per head. 



/ 


Total old debt. 

...45 crores. 




Putting together both debts—annual and old—the interest 
charge to the Ryot at 12 p. c, seems to come to close on 6* 
crores a year. Were he only able to borrow on easier terms— 
say at 5 or 6 per cent,—what a relief would it be to him ? Hia 
pressure would be brought down by 3 crores and more on this 
account of interest charge alone andihe would at once be placed' 
—in 76 cases—in a solvent position.. 

However, he has unfortunately no such means of relief. 
His personal credit is as good as ever and his sturdy honesty of* 
heart, which leads him cheerfully to bear his load of debt and 
makes the very idea of going into insolvency revolting to his 
mind, is appreciated even by the Sawakarand he can borrow 
even in the worst Deccan villages small sums on personal secu* 
rity. Nor is there lack of capital in the country as pointed out: 
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last year by the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Ranade in his paper on 
Real Credit Re-organization. 250 lakhs are locked up in the 
Savings Banks in this Presidency, and presumably a still larger 
amount in Government securities, and any rate of interest 
judging from the recent conversion operations would seem to 
satisfy our depositors and holders of Promissory Notes. All 
this money and much more would be and ought to be at the 
service of industrial enterprise but for want of a via mediae 
The divorce between capital and land and industrial enterprise 
is almost complete, and this divorce has been the ruin both of 
the Ryot and his industry. There is almost an impassable 
gulf—the gulf of ignorance, and want of confidence and habits 
of combined effort—between those who save and those wha 
work—a bar preventing the free flow of caj)ital to fertilize the 
fields of industry ; and the State, which alone with its limitless 
command of resjurce and organization is in a position to 
bridge over the gulf and remove the bar, still declines to under¬ 
take the work, and the dead-lock continues with disastrous 
results to the progress of industry. As far as the Ryot is con¬ 
cerned, he has to pay 12—24 p. c. interest to the money-lender,, 
while a Savings Bank depositor is content with little more thanr 
3 p, c. and has thus to pay 0 crores nearly to his Sawkar year 
after year, whereas lie ought not to pay more than 2 or 3. The 
consecpience is that his 3 or 4 crores which might otherwise go to 
his acres pass into other hands, and no one is any the better 
for it, and every one much the worse tor s*icb diversion of the 
Ryot’s savings, not even excluding the money-lender who 
suffers by the general industrial paralysis thereby caused. 
The State withholds the needful help ; the Ryot suffers and 
with him the whole nation shares the penalty in the depression 
of its one surviving industry. In another respect again, tho 
absence of cheap bulking facilities is causing inconvenience^ 
It largely tends to neutralize the effect of much of the proteo- 
tive legislation of the i)ast 20 years. Taking the D. A. R.. 
Act, we find that while on the one hand, during the past 13* 
years the Act has been in operation, the Courts and Conciliators 
have together settled in all 20,567 claims valued at 37^ tekhs? 
in redemption suits in respect of mortgaged lands, the Registra¬ 
tion figures, on the other, show that the fresh mortgage- debt 
alone (leaving out simple bond debts) contracted by the Ryot 
during 8 years 1885-92 amounts to over 3 crores, nearly* 10 
times the amount rejxjrted as settled, the annual amount 
increasing steadily from 29 lakhs in 1885 to 48*4 lakhs inr 
1892-3 I This one striking feature of the returns is enough to 
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shoyr how futile it is to attempt to relieve the indebted Ryot 
merely by a reform in judicial procedure. The Ryot sees it 
and we can understand his reluctance to seek, in too many 
■cases, through the special courts the barren benefit of paper 
redemption. If thus the D. A. R. Act is a comparative failure 
^ a means of economic relief, neither are the special.relief Acts 
for the superior landed proprietors, any more successful. On 
this point Mr. Baines writes in the Decennial Report ( pages 
243-4 );—‘‘ The most noteworthy feature in the worHng of these 
EnOnmbered Estates provisions is the continuous need of them. 
The total number of persons entitled to relief under such enact¬ 
ments is necessarily limited, but we find in Gujerath 108 
estates under management in 1881-82, and nine more after an 
interval of 10 years. In Sindh the law has been changed on 
more than one occasion, so the decrease from 346 to 30 may 
be due to special and artificial causes, rather than to increased 
providence. In the case of Jhausi, where the persons for whose 
bene^t the special local Act was passed are of a lower 
social position than the Talukdars of Gujerath, it was 
ascertained that the loan advanced by the State from public 
funds to keep the agricultural proprietors on their lands was 
repaid by loan from the village money-lender, who closed in 
some way or other on the disembarrassed land as soon as it was 
out of management. In Bengal the Chotia Nagpur Encum¬ 
bered Estates Act was applied in 1891-92 to 59 estates, and 
in 1881-2 to 72. The*amount of debt at the close of the former 
year was Rs. 1,63,749 and Rs. 66,192 of this was ascertained 
chiring the year in question. In Oudh, again, the supply of 
indebted local magnates appears perennial.^’ 

Briefly, then under the second head of causes we may 
j«um up by saying:— 

(1) The Ryot^s margin of means is perilously 
narrowing owing to (a) increasing i)ublic taxation and 
( A ) to his growing indebtedness. 

(2) The net addition to lus share of the public 
burdens has been 2 crores during the past 29 years. 
-He is not |)8rmitted to enjoy even his luxury of cheap* salt. 

( 3 ) Beal credit being in a most disorganized con“ 
^ition and the Slaite still withholding its* aid in re-organiz*- 
ing it, the Ryot has to i^y 3—4 crores more than he 
ought or need, as interest to his l^^awkar every year. 
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(4) This doable pressure increasmg concurrently 
with his diminishing yield from the soU, makes his 
condition worse. 

^ ( III) Passing next to over-crowding of his field against 

%im as another cause of his suffering,—we have, according 
to the recent census, in the whole Presidency a population 
'Of 1,06,49,811 souls—living on the soil on a cropped area of 
28*3 million acres—or less than ncres per capita. Assum¬ 
ing with Sir J. Caird that a square mile of cultivated land can 
give employment only to 50 persons—men, women, and chidren 
together (or 12*8 acres per head), our cropi>ed area is not 
enough even for an agricultural population of 3 millions ; so 
that, we have 7-8 millions of our agricultural people without 
adequate employment and in a condition of demoralising in¬ 
dolence. The loss of work and working energy to the country 
is of course enormous. But such an excessive concentration 
of an enormous population on the soil has the natural effect 
of over-crowding the field against the agricultuiiil worker, 
sending up rents and bringing down the profits of husbandry 
and the wages of agricultural labour. Both the under-tenant 
and the farm-labourer are heavily weighted, and equally or even 
.more so, is the occupancy tenant. 

(IV) We come to the last head of our causes viz,, the 
llyot’s want of education—which practically speaking, we 
may assume, to be almost total—hardly 4 or 5 p, c. could be 
found among the cultivators who know the elements. We 
have in the Presidency proper 22,968 villages, of which only 
5.140 have schools, the remaining 17,828 with a popula¬ 
tion of 10 millions and more unprovided with any educational 
facilities. We feel rather strongly on this point and hold that 
there is no disability harder to bear than ignorance and its 
penalties. We are firmly convinced, the Ryot would be able 
to help himself out of Iwilf his difficulties if he were only 
educated. As it is, there is the darkness of ignorance darkeu- 
ing his horizon and paralysing his effort and leaving him 
Jhopeless. 

Thus, then the Ryot, never very strong in his sense of 
proprietory security under the Survey, feels his position iu- 
.-oreasingly insecure and is fast falling down to the status of 
cottier-tenarit; his corn-heap is diminishing from which, 
Jiowever, he has to draw out larger and larger portions to pay 
his growing taxes to the State and his growing interest charge 
jto the Sawkar, so that, he has now hardly enough left with 
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him to live upon and save, and is beginning to feel more^ 
desperate than ever ; he also suffers from excessive* unhealthy 
competition for the land, being driven in too many cases to keep 
possession of his few acres on any terms compatible with a bare 
subsistence; and lastly, what is worse than all, he is without 
education,—^without the needful light of knowledge to sustain 
and cheer and guide him in his trials. Add to all this, the' 
capricious variations of the seasons and the results of an ex- 
liausting system of agriculture, and we venture to think that 
there will be no difficulty in understanding his apathy, indolence 
and improvidence. Placed in a situation little better than that 
of a serf, he has no inducements to self-help and improvement v 
working for others he shows no good work—and why should' 
he ?—^and with the depression of the workers we have to face 
the depression of the industry which depends upon him and on 
which the whole population depends. 

If the foregoing analysis of the causes to which the liyot's, 
present position may, in our opinion, be ascribed, is not very 
wrong, it indicates the lines on which remedial action might bet 
taken. What the Ryot seems to require is that his position 
may be made more secure than it is under the Survey, that he 
might have some relief from growing taxation as well as from-: 
the pressure of his growing indebtedness, that he might be 
secured from over-competition in the field and relieved of the 
disability of ignorance. And if his position is better assured' 
under a more permanent system of tenure, if executive and 
economic as well as legislative measures were adopted to secure' 
him against over-assessment and the taxation of his improve¬ 
ment, to give him some relief by providing cheap banking: 
facilities in the matter of bis heavy interest charges, to protect^ 
him against unhealthy over-competition by the promotion of 
non-agricultural industries, but above all, to rescue him from 
the slough of ignorance,—no worker in the world—not even the 
peasant-proprietor of the Rbine-land—could surpass the Bombay * 
Ryot in industry, enterprise or energy. He would be able to > 
help himself and avail himself of other people’s help in his; 
battle with Nature and the adverse seasons, in a way of which 
we have at present no conception. The present average produce 
per acre is according to Sir J. Caird below 20 bushels, and if 
a gradual and progressive improvement in agriculture, which 
the Ryot might be safely relied upon to carry out under freer 
conditions, might raise this meagre yield to 12, 15 and 20 
bushels, he would be able to assure the economic safety of the^. 
country for years to come. 
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Among other measures of relief for the benefit of the Ryot 
we would recommend the following :— 

(1) First of all we would strongly plead for a permanent 
Imitation and settlement of the State demand upon the land, ai 
measure of relief which is now an economic necessity and ought 
not to be any longer delayed. A grave crisis is impending. 
An exhausting agriculture and au advancing) population are fast 
coming to a serious dead-lock; and as far as one can see, nothing 
can possibly avert disaster except a change from the exhausting 
to a restorative system of cultivation. But such a change re¬ 
quires on the part of the Ryot an effort, to which, under the 
Survey Tenure with its periodical unsettling revisions of assess¬ 
ments, he feels no sufficient inducement. The magic of pro¬ 
perty alone can supply the requisite stimulus, and some form of 
permanent tenure is indispensable. 

Besides, our climate being what it is—subject to violent 
oscillations—induces a chilling sense of uncertainty ; and moral 
incentives to exertion require to be proportionately stronger. 
What else but a most complete sense of proprietory possession 
leads the Flemish peasant to grow rich crops on Ins sandy waste' 
and seek to form fresh soils by conveying earth in baskets where 
Nature denies the advantage ? 

It is often urged as an argument against the concession, 
of a permanent settlement that it involves a large prospective 
loss of Revenue. But such fears have no foundation in fact. 
The theory of the unearned increment on which these fears are 
based is altogether an inconsistent theory, which looks only 
to one element in the problem—movements of population,, 
but ignores the other and even more important element, n^., 
movements of property and possessory claims. Even assuming, 
however, the theory to be sound and the fears of a prospective 
sacrifice of revenue well-grounded, it is permissible to submit 
that any such financial loss that should result from the measure 
would be recouped to the State a hundred times over in the 
assured prosperity of the peasantry as well as in the consequent* 
increased productiveness of the other sources of revenue; and as 
the Duke of Argyll says, “ the best wealth of a Government is 
to be found in the growing wealth of its subjects.’’ Further, 
any amount of additional revenue that should be required in 
future years to meet the exigencies of a progressive administras- 
tion might be without difficulty raised in many ways from a. 
prosperous community; and the large expansion of revenuea 
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'imperial and local, other than land, during the past 30 years 
leaves no doubt on the point. But clearly, no mere financial 
considerations should for a moment be allowed to out-weigh the 
imi)eraiive necessities of a grave economic position. 

Next, we would j^int out tluit our Presidency is more than 
ripe for such a concession. It fairly fulfils the conditions under 
which the concession is promised in the Despatches of Sir C. 
Wood and Sir S. Northcote (1862 and 1867 ); full 95 p, c. of 
our arable area in place of 80 p. c. required is under cultivation, 
and there has been considerable progress in regard to irrigation 
and wulways. We have now irrigation for over half a million 
acres and a railway mileage of over 5,000. There is of course 
much scope yet for extensious in regard to both; but this 
circumstance alone furnishes to our thinking no sufficient 
^ justification for withholding the boon from a people on the 
verge of an economic crisis. 

Such a measure, lastly, would be a logical and at the same 
time a most beneficial development of that generous land policy 
of the Government, which has during the past 90 years dictated 
a change from annual settlements, which were the rule in the 
first years of conquest, to the 30 years’ settlements of our 
day. Sir C. E. Trevelyan remarked thus on this point in his 
^ evidence before the East India Finance Committee (in 1873):— 
‘‘ We began with annual settlements; then we went on to 
triennial; then to quinquennial; and at last we came to decen¬ 
nial settlements ; and from decennial settlements, we have 
got up to 30 years’ settlement. Now, exactly in the proportion 
in which the length of the tenure lias been extended, has the 
principle of property been created, and the general benefits 
have been in proportion; but I conceive that, although by 
comparison with the past we consider the 30 years’ lease a 
^ great thing, yet it falls greatly short of what is wanted, and 
would land us in a very poor and unsatisfactory state of 

society.If we stop at the 30 yoars^ settlement it is 

equivalent to putting an effectual barrier to the growth of the 
public improvement! and of the moral and intellectual civilisa¬ 
tion and refinement of the country,” 

But even a permanent settlement of the land revenue 
would be an economic failure, if the assessments were fisied too 
high j for, as Sir 0. Wingfield often insisted, ovei>-assessment 
and extortionate rents tend veiy much to destroy the sense of 
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propriataiy security. It would, therefore, be most uecessarv in 
in our opinion that the State demand, even when settlea in 
perpetuity, should be moderate. 

(2) Next, side bv side with such a permanent settle¬ 
ment, we would strongly go in for a tenancy law for thia 
Presidency, partly as a check on unprincipled and excessive- 
sub-letting and partly to assure the position of the under¬ 
tenants. As remarked before, there is no tenant-right as such 
recognized under the liand Revenue Code, which contains no^ 
provisions against eitLer rack-renting or arbitrary eviction. 
Ob. VII of the L. R. Code would have to be very much recast, 
particularly Sec. 83 which leaves the |X)wer8 of the land-lord 
in regard to enhancement of rents and ouster and dispossession 
practically uncontrolled. We would also humbly join in a 
suggestion made by the late Ron’ble Mr. Nulkar (Vide D. A, 
R. Act Commission Report,) that Sec. 86 of the Code should be 
modified at least so for as to withdraw from the mortgagee 
superior-holder the needless privilege of claiming the assistance 
of the Revenue aurhorities in the realisation of his rents and 
dues. We would further have provisions inserted in the Code 
for the accrual of occupancy rights. These and such other 
amendments of the Code would be required to protect the under¬ 
tenants. 

The legislation of the jmst 23 years has done much to 
j^rotect subordinate rights in the land in Northern India ; and * 
Bengal and N. W. Provinces, the Punjab and the Central Pro¬ 
vinces have now each its strong tenancy law, and Bombay and 
Madras alone have not yet such legislative protection for the 
tenant’s riglits. Half the value of any permanent settlement 
of the land revenue would be lost in the absence of sucli 
statutory provision to discourage and check sub-letting. In a 
country, circumstanced as ours, where agriculture is the only 
occupation for the mass of the peoide and population over-crowds 
the soil, the tendency is vary strong to sub-let occupancy hold¬ 
ings at rack-rents and live on the difference between such rents 
and the assessment to be paid ; and the danger of the gradual 
growth of a rack-rented cottier-tenancy on the soil is very real, 
and as noticed before, we have already |rds of our toiling 
peasants in this wretched position* It is, tJierefore, clearly the 
duty of Government, in the interests of the State, the nation 
and the tenants themselves, to provide proper safe-guards 
against such dangers. 
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A permanent settlement of the Land Revenue at moderate 
irates, coupled with ail amendment of the land law of the 
Presidency in some such directions as suggested above, would, 
in our opinion, go far to assure the position of the Ryot. As 
re^rds under-tenants, it is not possible altogether to stamp ouc 
th^ evil of sub-letting by any legislative checks ; but the fact 
has to be recognized as noticed by the Government of India 
•( correspondence on Sir J. Caird’s Report) that a large class 
* of unrecorded partners and sub-tenants is growing up in this 
Presidency to an extent which threatens to be a serious evil in 
the future’’; and as strongly recommended by the Famine 
Commission, ( Vide Report, Fart II—pages 122-3 ) measures 
"to recognize and protect the position of our under-tenants are 
urgently called for. 

(3 ) The position of the Ryot so assured, it would be 
next necessary, in order to ensure agricultural improvement on 
his part, to provide for him cheap banking facilities under a 
proper re-organization of real credit. His borrowing necessities 
must be frankly recognized and it is unfair in the circumstances 
in which he is, to leave him entirely at the mercy of the private 
money-lender. On this subject we would generally support the 
scheme of agricultural banks as suggested by the Poona Com¬ 
mittee in 1882 ; but we would recommend two important modi¬ 
fications. First, we think that there need be no insistence on a 
^ concession to the banks from Government of the privilege of 
recovering their debts from the land through the revenue 
•officers arrears of Land Revenue.” The necessity for such a 
concession is not clear and the civil remedies in regard to all 
realisations of debts and dues appear to us to be ample. So 
again, we are strongly of opinion that the maximum rate of 
interest proposed ( 12 p. c. ) is needlessly too high. As far as 
indications go, the saving classes in this country would seem to 
look, as shown by recent conversion operations, more to the 
safety of their deposits and less to the interests realised on the 
investment; and we think, 9 p.c. would meet all requirements as 
•the maxunum rate. With these two modifications the Poona 
scheme would be free from most of the objections taken to it and 
ought to command support, and we trust, it will. 

But we fear, private banks alone would not do for all 
parts of the Presidency, though they would suit best the more 
•^vauced Zillas and Talukas* In backward districts and out¬ 
lying villages we would prefer the direct State agency, and 
we would recommend State banks established on the model of 
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tlie State Mortage Banks ia Switzerland, ( e, g> the Mortgage 
Bank of the Canton of Berne), to work through the inter¬ 
mediate agency of local banking t>yndicates formed like the 
"Oomptoirs of the Savings Banks in Belgium. These comptoirs 
work as local agents for the biinks to whom the farmer 
“ addresses himself in the first instance and whose duty and 
interest it is to keep an eye on the affairs of the borrower as 
soon as a loan has been ooncladid.” The comptoir in each 
local centre “guarantees the repayment of the loan, while its 
members are collectively responsible to the Savings Bank, and 
have to furnish sureties of valie proportional to the importance 
of the loan. These sureties consist of mortgages, or of secu¬ 
rities of value. The Savings Bank receives 3 p. c. and the 
comptoir 1 p. c.’^—^the fixed rate of interest being 4 p. c. 
*on loans to agriculturists (Commercial Beports No. 3, 1894, 
page 29). In connection with these loan operations as well 
as the granting of the Tagavi advances, we would recommend 
that in various village centres, village committees might be 
organized and loans to agriculturists under section 9 of the 
Land Improveraeut Act 1883, given on the joint and several 
responsibility of these committees. 

But it is clear that in the existing circumstances of the Ryot’s 
indebtedness, no such scheme of banking facilities could have 
a fair trial except on the basis of a complete clearance of prior 
encumbrances. A preliminary liquidation, on the lines sug¬ 
gested in the Government of India letter dated 5th December 
1882, requires to be carried out as a necessary precedent con¬ 
dition. It might be attempted on the voluntary basis through 
*the agency of official liquidators, but should the attempt fail, 
we would provide for a compulsory scheme under statutory 
jirovision. The Talukdari Act of 1862 Sec. 1 provides for 
bilking over the management of Talukdari estate, whenever it 
should appear to the Governor in Council that the Talukdar’s 
debts and liabilities exceed 5 times the average rents and 
other income. Some such provision inserted in the Land 
Revenue Code, making liquidation compulsory in the case of 
Ryots whose debts exceed 20 times the assessment and who 
ure hopelessly involved, would meet the requirements of 
the case* 

Liquidation of previous debts so carried out upon a 
voluntary or a compulsory basis, and relief given to the Ryot 
in regard to his interest cWges, and thereby his solvency 
re-established in 75 p. c. cases, the provision of cheap credit 
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feoilitios through the agency of such banks, private, State or 
Stete^ided, would put within his reach means ample enough- 
for his requirements in the matter of agricultural improvement 
and on advantageous terms, and with the incentives toin* 
creased eflfort under a securer tenure, he may be trusts to- 
make full ase of such new resources placed at his disposal. 

(4) Another effort, yet, is needed to help the Ryot*' 
As we have seen, there is too much crowding of the population 
upon the soil, and unless non-agricultural industries develop 
to draw off the superfluous numbers, the pressure will continue 
and increase much to his prejudice. AVitn our urban industries, 
our rural ones also have disappeared or are dwindling away, 
and it is worth the while of the Conference to consider in what 
way these small handicrafts, which do not require much capital 
and no use of costly machinery, might be resuscitated. We 
need not dwell on this point further than to point out its im¬ 
portance in its bearing upon the Ryot’s position. The more 
the Ryot is relieved from the existing unhealthy and abnormal 
pressure by the opening up of such new outlets for labour, the 
freer the conditions of his work would be and the greater his 
chances of success. 

(6 ) Coming, lastly, to education—On this point we have 
nothing to add to our proposals of last year, and it is satis¬ 
factory to know that the whole subject is at present under the 
consideration of the authorities. Our requirements in this 
regard are two :— 

( 1 ) As large an extension of primary education as 
• possible, the aim to be kept in view being to provide every 
village with a population of 000 souls and upwards with 
a school. More than 17,000 villages are at this moment 
unprovided for ; and this marks out the scope that there is 
for further efforts. 

(2) An adequate scheme of agricultural education 
including, the appointment of travelling lecturers to carry 
better notions to the very cottages of tlie poor Ryots. Oar 
scheme of last year has been objected to as being too large, 
too expensive and too much in advance of the requirements' 
of the country. We would, however, invite our critics 
to a dispassionate survey of the existing position of our 
, agricultural industry with its two distressing characteristics 
of rapid soil-exhaustion and diminution of outturn, , and 
with the Ryot sinking down in helpless de.spair-^'helpless 
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himself and unwilling te be helped—poor and yet not 
knowing how to make the best of the resources Nature 
places at his command,—and judged in the light of such a. 
survey whether the programme we ventured to suggest is 
open to such objection, and indeed whether even a larger 
scheme is not an imperative requirement of the day to stay 
the progress of the evil and to turn the tide in the 
Eyot^s favour. The Famine Commission, writing 13 years 
ago, insisted on the necessity for making due i^rovision for 
the training of the agriculturists, pointing out the supreme 
importance in the critical economic circumstances of India 
of calling to the aid of the Ryot the resources of science 
and scieiitilic skill. Things have since gone on from bad 
to worse and now that we are in the presence of a formid- 
able industrial dead-lock when even our food-supply ^ is in 
danger, we submit no scheme of agricultural education 
could be too large, and no expense too groat to provide 
adequate aid to the Ryot and his industry in this respect. 
Tiie remarks of M. Tisserand, the present Director of 
Agriculture in France ( writing under date December 5,. 
1893 ) explaining the importance attached to agricultural 
education in France, will be read with interest. “As to 
providing facilities. he writes, “ for agricultural instruc¬ 
tion, the administration of agriculture in Franca has 
considered all measures undertaken to this effect as 
being the most effectual means of developing improvements 
in cultivation amongst the rural classes. Agricultural 
instruction, indeed, enables the cultivator to understand 
the scope of scientific discoveries and the means of 
applying them. It enables him to calculate bis 
operations, to shield himself from frauds to which 
he may be exposed. It gives him the certainty 
after he has become acquainted with the elements 
of the soil he tills, of using the chemical fertilizers, the 
implements and processes which shall result in increasing 
his production. It will diminish the cost there-of and 
enable him effectually to compete with foreign rivals. By 
its means he will be able to draw with certainty upon the 
sources of credit which are open to him, to inspire 
confidence to lenders, and give confidence to his land-lord 
as regards the use he may make of the property under his 

charge. In this century of extreme competition,;. 

the agriculturist can only thrive, if in working the soil he 
adopts scientific methods. There is no profession more 
47 
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based on science or more dependent on scientific know¬ 
ledge than agriculture. These considerations explain the 
importance given to agricultural teaching in France hy 
the powers of Government.” (Vide Commercial Report 
No. 3 (1894 ) Page 52 ). 

Primary and agricultural education so provided, tlie Ryot 
"Will be brought out into the broad light of knowledge and 
Noffectually helped to help himself. 

Such is our scheme and such are our proposals—intended 
{1) to assure the position of the Ryot, (2) to ensure agricultural 
improvement on his part. 

A similar scheme of remedial action was adopted, in the 
oarly .years of this century, by the statesmen of Germany in 
•dealing with a similar situation—perhaps worse than ours and 
more difficult. Property in land was established, free from 
feudal incidents ahd disabilities; and a peasant-proprietary 
•class created ; agricultural banks were established and non- 
agricultural industries were promoted; and a vast scheme of 
•iodueation, primary and special, was adequately provided for. 
And now after close on a century of such sustained, many-sided 
national effort on such lines, the German peasantry is the 
strength and pride of its Fatherland and German agriculture for 
its unparalleled progress is the admiration of the world. Simi¬ 
lar efforts made here, though we are on other shores and under 
<)th6r skies, would be attended with similar results, and in all 
human possibility, would succeed in transforming the peasantry 
of Bombay, starving and struggling, nerveless and resourceless 
we now find it, into a peasantry one of the most thriving and 
prosperous in the world and make it what it should be, a tower 
-of strength—to the State and to the country—proof against all 
^aseaults. 

And the position of the Ryot so assured and improved, we 
may safely leave our national industry in his hands. Under 
the stimulns of a full proprietary security, he will put forth all 
his best energies, and new vast possibilities of agricultural 
development would open out before his inquiring mind and 
trainea eye. He will change his present exhaustive system of 
oulture into a restorative one, and if with the aids of science and 
^kill and cheap credit,- he succeeds in raising the yield of his 
•acres from its present low level of 10 bushels to 12—15 and even 
32—the standard of the English yield—he will be able to 
:a88ure the econemic future of the nation and supply too^ to 3 
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‘times and more the existing nambers in the country; and all 
fears of over-population and its evils, of famines and scarcities 
may not disturb and disquiet us for generations to come. There 
is our hope, and it is in the confidence of that hope that we 
submit our humble proposals for the consideration of the Con¬ 
ference. 

The situation is critical and the magnitude of the remedial 
efforts required must not deter or dismay us. The interests of 
16 millions and more are at stake and the task is worthy of the 
highest order of statesmanship. To rescue a long struggling 
and long-suffering peasantry from its present degradation and 
depression, and transform it into a thriving, industrious and 
enterprising peasantry and thereby to assure to an agri¬ 
cultural community its economic well-being and safety— 
that is the object in view. And to a true statesman anxious to 
promote to the highest extent the welfare of the people com¬ 
mitted to his charge, what object can be nobler or higher, and 
what task worthier of his best efforts ? 

And in conclusion whatever may be thought of our humble 
ideas and suggestions on this point, we have only to urge that 
the evils from which we are suffering are serious and 
growing, and that the situation is becoming graver every 
day. And if the coming danger is discerned and realised, it 
becomes our most sacred duty to do all that lies in our power to 
.avert it; and if this duty is recognised. 

Let us be up and doing, 

With a heart for any fate ; 

Still achieving, still pursuing. 

Learn to labour and to wait.” 
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( A ) by fixtension of Onltivatioh or (B ) by Impiroyed Husbandry, or both ? 
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(2) Manure—supply & manuring. 
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metiiods—feotalaon, mixed cropping and^Mlowing. 
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Ill —Continued 

( 6 ) Be«ilta of cultivation—(1) The out-turn. 
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(2) Crop analysis—a comparison—(Virtually, Status quo with a decided 
tendency to deterioration). 
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SUMMABY OF THE PREOEDING. 

The agrioultural position 

( 1872^73-1892-93 ). 

- - :o> ”.— - 

A—^Extension of cultiTation :—^horizontalandyertical... 3*6 p.c. 
B—Intension of onltiration;— 


1—1 

1_i 

Ploughing.. 

....worse. 

L2] 

Manuring. 

...worse. 

P] 

Irrigation. 

...better by 1*1 p. o. 

W 

Restorative method... 

...unchanged. 

[5] 

Fallows.. 

...worse by 3 p. o. 

[6] 

Out-turn. 

... diminishing. 

U] 

Cropping. 

..unchanged, but with decided 


tendency to deterioration. 


-in all these points there is a decline in intensive 

husbandry. 

A and B together :— 

Increase in cropped area accompanied by a decline in 
intensive husbandry. 

3*6 p. c. to balance. 

An increase of Population.13*4 p. c. 

,, „ Revenue :— 

General.39 p. c. 

Land.22 p. o. 

„ „ Foreign Export... 84 p. o. 

Wherefore, the general position as regards our agricultural 
industry is one of deterioration and depression. 











Table IV—Provincial comparative returns. 
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GENERAL SUMMARY OF THE PRECEDING. 

Our agricultural position—absolutely as well as relatively to tbe other Provinces-ris one of (tecliiie. 





FAMINE MISTAKES IN GUJERAT,* 


In a previous letter, I referred to the enormous exodus 
from the twief works that is at present going on on account of 
cholera in several parts of Gujerat. As many as 136,355 
&mine workers, with 8,111 dependents ( a total of 144,460 ) 
have already left since April 21, and more are daily leaving 
the works. Where these unfortunate people are going—whether 
they are returning to their village homes, there to suffer and 
starve, or are aimlessely wandering about in search of food,— 
or wherever they are, how they contrive to maintain themselves 
when so deprived of all State assistance—is not clear. But as 
far as official returns enable us to judge, it is certain that none 
of them have yet found their way to any of the relief works 
elsewhere, and that few, if any, of their dependents yet get the 
village dole. Apparently, there is no organized effort on the 
part of the local authorities to control and guide the exodus 
or keep the people in hand by moving them from infected to 
uninfected areas under responsible direction, and improvising 
relief camps for their use. Practically, those distressed people 
are suffered to run away in all directions in wild affright—pain¬ 
less and hungry and destitute of food,—to starve and perchance 
to die by the way-side or in the jungles, or under their ancestral 
trees, if they get back to their village home-steads, carrying, 
however, with them, wherever they go, the fatal infection. 
Government have no doubt sanctioned some special measures of 
relief; but, as we know, there is always an interval, more 
or less long, between the issue of a Government Resolution 
sanctioning a measure and its translation into a working 
reality ; and during this interval, what must be the sufferings 
of those people,—men, women and children, all in a state of 
utter destitution—may be better imagined than described. The 
grave risks of such a state of things continuing for any length 
of time are obvious. There is already a serious increase of the 
death-rate in the Gujerat Districts, and Government is under¬ 
stood to have ordered a searching inquiry. 

The situation is indeed such as to cause great anxiety— 
close on a hundred and forty-five thousand famine-stricken 
people driven off from the relief works, and running away in 
panic in all directions in imminent peril of extreme suffering 

^ This letter appeared over the sigaature * G. V. J.’ in the Tima of 
India dated 6th Jane 1900* 
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^and staivation 1 How does Government propose to deal with it ? 
A Government Resolution published in the Government Gazette 
of the 22nd May outlines the measures it has ordered. Govern¬ 
ment does not think it is within its administrative resources to 
improvise any effective system of special relief for all those 
unfortunate Cholera refugees. All it hopes to be able to do, is 
to provide relief for but a few of them who need it most. The 
rest must wait till Cholera subsides, and return to the works 
or go without State relief. Government is not prepared to go 
any further. 

The special measures sanctioned are these. The village 
dole lists may be temporarily expanded for these people, and 
such of them as are “ in danger of starvation may be admit¬ 
ted to the benefit of gratuitous relief, of course under the 
strict limitations as laid down in Sections 49 (F) and 61 (A) of 
the Famine Relief Code. As for the able-bodied workers, the 
opening of small works, at some distance from their homes, 
is authorised, provided official supervision can be arranged 
for them, and that, too, so as to allow “ some of them to be 
so employed. And oven here, employment is to be given to 
those refugees strictly on Piece-work, as distinguished From the 
code system of task-work and minimum-wage. The Piece-work 
system so ordered is, roughly speaking, a system of increased 
tasks and lower rates of wages—^a system of “ payment by 
results,of wages in strict proportion to the out-turn of the 
labourer's work, with a maximum limit to earnings, and with 
the Code minimum substance wage, a Sunday wage and 
allowances for dependents all knocked off. It is a system of 
relief which, however good for able-bodied efficient workers, 
does not admirably suit requirements of the weak and the 
infirm, who cannot be expected to work by the piece like 
labourers in a normal state of health and strength, and earn 
enough for the support of themselves and their dependents. 
Accordingly in seasons of acute and wide-spread distress, when a 
large mass of inefficient labour has to be provided for, both the 
Famine Commissions of 1878 and 1898, concurred in the view 
that this piece-work system is an unsuitable system of relief, and 
ought not to be employed save under excejitioual circumstances. 
Referring to the suggestion that “all relief works should be 
on piece-work system,’^ the Famine Commission of 1878, in para 
133 of their report, Vol. 1, writes:—“we are of opinion 
that experience has proved that the portion of the population 
not accustomed to work for wages on public works will not spont- 
-aneously seek such employment until forced to do so by want, 
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andUmllit mast be anticipated that many will be reducrf in 
strerigthl and at first, at all events, incapable of earning a 
livelinooo^ on the public works, assuming that a work to be 
done to eiim a livelihood by everyone must be that of an able- 
bodied labourer. An unusual proportion will certainly be 
women si!“nj|,a:large fraction will consist of children unfit for 
labour, the aged and infirm, and those who are unaccustomed 
to the sort of work, and otherwise unable to work up to the 
standard performed in the case of skilled labourers in ordinary 
times. Any attempt, therefore, to make these classes earn 
their living by ordinary piece-work could not fail to result in 
great suffering and mortality. The Government of ‘Indians 
instruction on the point during the last famine of 1896-97 was 
to the like effect:—“ When payment by results is adopted, the 
rates offered should be so regulated as not to attract labour from 
existing employments elsewhere. If the demand for inefficient 
labour for employment should increase when the payment- 
by-results system is in force, it should be first met by opening 
test works under ordinary task conditions ; and if it should 
continuously increase, the existence of acute distress might 
be assumed, and thereupon payment by results must be dis¬ 
continued and task work substituted for it. ( Vide Narrative 
of the Famine in India in 1896-97 by Holderness, page 32, para 
63 ). When, however, such a system of piece-work is, in the 
opinion of local Government, suitable and necessary, under 
any special circumstances, Sir J. LyalFs Comission observe in 
para 215 of their report;—** We consider that in every case it 
should be a condition that adequate provision is made either 
by task wo:|^k, subject to a minimum wage, or by piece work 
at specially favourable rates for those who, though capable of 
performing a light task, are unable to earn a reasonable subsi¬ 
stence allowance when payment is made on the ordinary scale 
strictly by results. Without such a safe guard, we do not 
think that a system of payment by results is suitable for relief 
works at any stage of scarcity or famine.And again in para 
461, in discussing various systems of payment by results, 
‘‘ whettever system of payment by results be introduced, pro¬ 
vision must always be m^e for such weakly persons as may 
be unable, though not fit objects for gratuitous relief, to earn 
a subsistence wage under the system in force, or to obtain ad¬ 
mission into any of the family or village gangs working under 
the system. The provision may be in the form of a special 
piece-work rate to be paid to feeble gangs or they may bd 
treated as task-workers under the Code/^ 
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resultd to be strictly eaforced oa the small works to Jbb opened 
for these cholemi refugees^ €k)vernmeEit does not seem to have 
allowed dae weight to any of those considerations dxid views, 
or provided any safe-^ards or modifications such as the Lyall 
Commission insist on as indispensable ; and a sdaL0$ik of relief 
is sanctioned, in order to prevent the works being sivamped by 
people attracted from the larger works, for those people running 
about in mad terror, depressed and disheartened, which expects 
them all, fiimished men, women and children to work by the 
piece as in normal comlitious, and earn their famine wage or 
go without it. 

The cynicism of the special relief so sanctioned for those 
unfortunates in the Giijerat Districts is apparent, and no 
comment is needed beyond that it is based on lines opposed 
to all expert opinion, the concurrent recommendations of two 
Famine Commissions, and the positive instructions of the 
Government of India. 

But, after all, such special relief—and that too, to be given 
under restrictions at best ungenerous and inexpedient,—is 
intended only for a few of those panic-stricken trekkers from 
the works ; as for the rest, Government pleads its non-possumus, 
giving reasons in two remarkable paras of the Government 
Resolution above referred to ;— 

“ His Excellency the Governor-in-Council sees no objection 
to the opening of small works at some distance, not less than 
five miles, from those already in progress, provided the Com¬ 
missioner N. D. can arrange for reasonable efficient supervision 
for them and to the extent to which such supervision can be 
arranged. It is to be remembered that unless labour is really 
exacted, relief by means of such works is little, if at all less 
demoralising than gratuitious relief to the able-b(^ied, and it 
has not hitherto been found practicable, on account of the want 
of sufficient establishment, to give relief in this manner on a 
considerable scale. 

“3. It must be recognised that it will not be possible 
to give relief in this manner to a large proportion of the people 
who leave the larger works on account of cholera. The ten¬ 
dency to do so is general, and although the present state of the 
public health renders ft especially disastrous in Qujerat, it 
must in the .main be dealt with there, as elsewhere, in the 

manner which experience has shown to be generally effective.. 

When the camps are changed and cholera subsides, it is im- 
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probable that many who have had experience of relief on the 
regular works, will persistently refuse to return to them, if 
they have no hope of assistance at home (Vide Government 
Gazette, Part I, page 1052). Or, in other words, Government 
does not consider it possible or advisable to give relief—even in 
such critical circumstances—on any large scale by means of 
such small works, which do not furnish an effective or adequate 
test of labour and are, besides, so difficult to supervise. It has 
no faith in such a system of relief and has no requisite esta¬ 
blishments for any such organisations. Consequently, the 
majority of these cholera refugees in Gujerat must go without 
relief, until cholera subsides and they are able to get back 
again on the regular relief works. 

This is, however, a policy of despair—rather of non-possumus 
—which rests on too conservative an adherence to, and too blind 
a faith in, a supreme efficacy of the existing system, but for 
which there is little excuse, and which the public will not 
accept as justifiable in any view of the matter. There is 
nothing in the circumstances to forbid an endeavour on the part 
of the authorities to deal with the crisis that has arisen in 
Gi\jerat—for it is no less—in the same effective way in which 
similar emergencies are dealt with in other provinces under a 
proper and carefiilly planned-out scheme of action, and Govern¬ 
ment’s confession in the present case of its inability to cope 
with it, except within the restrictive allowable limits of the 
Famine Relief Code, only seems to point to a most fundamental 
defect in the general frame-work of the Bombay system 
of Famine Relief. 

Under our present arrangements, almost exclusive depen¬ 
dence is placed on large works, as supplying the most effective 
system of relief susceptible of easy expansion in case of need, 
and at the same time, admitting of proper supervision and 
control and to be put in exhibition at all stages of famine except 
the initial or premonitory, and there is no programme of small 
works tacked on to it and maintained—even as a reserve after 
the first premonitory stages are past—in the back-ground on 
which to fall back in an emergency. Looking up the latest 
rieturn for the Presidency, we find that of the two hundred 
fifteen relief works present in progress in the Presidency, 
fhll two hundred and two are under the management and control 
of the Public Works Department—sail large and of permanent 
utility—only some seven to tpa being allowed to be under the 
civil authorities. 
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Now, we may not, with Mr. Malabari, condemn this 
••scheme of large works as useless or inadequate or wasteful; nor, 
again, share with the Bengal Government their exclusive pre¬ 
ference for small over large works for purposes of famine relief. 
The question here is not one of large versus small works ; the 
selection of works must always vary with the varying condi¬ 
tions of place and time. But it is allowable to argue that no 
system of large works, no matter bow carefully organised, could 
be effectively worked under circumstances of such acute and 
wide-spread distress, without an auxiliary scheme of small 
works, planned out beforehand and always held ready to be put 
in hand by way of supplement or substitution, as the case 
might demand, on the occurrence of such a contingency as 
the one that has arisen in Gujerat, e. g., a choleraic epidemic, 
which might necessitate the contraction or even suspension of 
large organizations of concentrated famine labour, and the pro¬ 
vision of relief on small works to scattered bodies of distressed 
people. When large works are started, and thousands of poor 
atarviug workers are massed together on them, there is always 
present the danger of such contingencies arising, and it may 
be submitted that such contingencies cannot be adequately 
provided for except under a comprehensive scheme of small 
works. 

Large works may continue to be, as at present, “ the 
back-bone of the system,but to make them the sole 
exclusive frame work of it is a mistake. Small works are 
always, at all stages of famine, a necessary supplement which 
•cannot be dispensed with without grave risk, in such emer¬ 
gencies, of a break-down of the general scheme of relief. 

In most provinces small works are tried at the initial 
•stages of.famine, but more as tests of distress than otherwise ; 
and as the pressure increases and distress spreads and deepens, 
the famine sufferers are massed on larger works, and famine 
labour more or less concentmted under the control of the 
Public Works Departments. When, however, the closing stage 
arises, such concentration of famine labour is inoonvenient and 
•otherwise often undesirable, and it is found necessary tq get 
the people back to their fields, as the rains approach and 
provide employment for them on small works near their 
homes. During the famine of 1890-97 in- the Punjab, it was, 
for instance, defemed expedient “ to concentrat.e famine labour 
from the first as far as possible on works of importance and 
value, such as Ghaggar Canal in Hissai and the Jnelom Canal 
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itt In thn bpt voatber months, in inversion of th» 

Vmy preee^ bj t]^« Code, siaaU mwks w^re lawely re¬ 
sorted to m the Hieeni dietrjct to snpplemwit the large WOTts 
in, progress, airi iapidl^v approaching completion, and to providie- 
employment nearer the homes of the people at a time when 
the hot v^her conditions were most severe, and when the- 
approa^ of the rains made it desirable to keep the workers within 
intmedis^ reach of their fields. These small works consist^’ 

dfthe erccavntion or deepening of village tanks. 

In Jply 1897, as many as 247 tanks were in progress in those- 

da^ncts, giving on an average one Belief work for every four 

villagers.These works were throughout the 

pcrnd “managed by the Civil Authorities with such profes¬ 
sional assutance as they could obtain from the District Board 
wte^hments” (Vide Indian Ifamine Commissimi’s Report. 
1898, paM 91-92.) And this is the policy in this matter of 
large and small works, which the Famine Commission favour 
re^rtog (in para 178):—“As the hot season, which pre¬ 
cedes the rams, comes on, operations on the large public works- 
may with advantage be contracted . . . and village worki 
may be gradually opened.” 

Small works are further useful, and almost indispensable- 
as a provision for emergencies—such as render impossible or 
risky the maintenance of central organisations of concentrated 
famine labour; and the experience of the North West Provinces- 
Government in the matter during the last famine has special 
value for us at the present moment; and the following extracts 
from their Famine Report will be of interest:— 

“The Famine Code contemplates that these smaller works 
should be utilised in the early days of scarcity. But during the- 

late famine.it was not found expedient to 

adhere to this principle. Large works under the control of 
trained officers of the Public Works Departments were found: 
both more efiTeotive as teste and more capable of ready ex¬ 
pansion to meet the large and enforcing demands which, 
characterise the early stages of the fiimine. Village worb on 
the other hand, were found more suitable in the advanced sMson 
of the year, when the water supply runs short, when the- 
collection ofgreatnupibers of workers in one place is attended 
with danger of epidemic disease, and when it is desirable to 

find employment close to their homes for persons-who, for on& 
reason or another, are unable to join the large relief camps. It 
was for these reasois, for example, that the Public wtwks 
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Department abandoned the great relief #ortcs in tbe AlIahaBaa 
Distriet in favour of groups Of Smaller undeirtAldtige;And 
^touching the schemes laid, it is ftirtber observed 

As the warm weather approached, another serious danger^ 
threatened in parts of tbe country south of Jamna. The Water 
supply showed signs of failing. The smaller streams dried up 
'and walls in rockv soil began to run low. Besides the obvious 
inconvenience and danger of this failure, it brought about con¬ 
ditions favourable to outbreaks of cholera. And cholera was 
not long in making its appearance. It first broke out mth 
considerable violence in South Allahabad, where about 96,000 
labourers had been concentrated for some time. The limited 
area of country, in which suitable work projects and water 
supply were available, rendered it necessary to modify the 
entire arrangements then in force. In fact these conditions 
-came into operation . . . calling for the establishment of 
small relief works. Tbe whole of South Allahabad Was accord¬ 
ingly mapped out into circles, each of about 6 to 7 miles 
square, atSi a large number of minor works, each adbrding 
-accomraodatioa for about 5 hundred labourers, were opened, 
six to ten such projects being located in each circle. The work¬ 
people on the large works were broken up into bodies of five 
thousand and marched to their allotted circles. Over these a 
further sub-divisioii into bodies of five hundred men was 
.effected 5 and each such body told off to the nearest miuOT 
work. When all had been in this way dispersed, the indi- 
widual labourers were then shifted so that each was brought to 
a work in the neighbourhood of his own village, and hSd the 
advantage of being able to return home every evening of his 
■day’s task. There were no large standing camps to serve as a 
nidus for disease .... The whole of this re-organisation 
affecting ninety six thousand people was completed for the 
infected section in a fortnight. Cholera disappeared, hnd relief 
was effectively provided for all.’’ “The celerity,” continues 
the Beport, “ was only practicable, because the people were 
well in hand, and because the danger had been foreseen, aJftd a 
darge number of village projects selected beforehand to admit 
i^d dispersion when the occassion arose. The scheme 
wective and very popular. It Imd the draw-back of attroctifig 
darger numbers than would have sought tixe Works undOr Vskt 
fikvourable conditions, but very liberal measuriW redtiirOd 
in thfe ’tract, where distress Was Very acute aiud W^fenspi^dand 
rthe resources of the people abnormally depleted# The Virulent 
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Ispidemic, obolera, disappeared with the dispersion of the large* 
Af bodies, and after that time recurred only in a mild and sporadie 
form •*.*/* Precautionary arrangements were made inr 
the other districts to follow the South Allahabad plan, should a 
similar necessity arise. ” (Vide Administration Report on the 
Famine Relief in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh 
during 1896 and 1897, pages 68, 69, and 106. ) 

These extracts are rather Icmg, but are highly interesting 
at this moment, as giving us a most suggestive phase of the* 
fiimine campaign in the North-Western Provinces during 1896 
and 97. 

Contrast the present unpreparedness or non-possumus of the 
Bombay Government in connection with the critical situation in 
Gujerat, with the most effective and successful way in which a 
similar emergency was dealt with in quite a German-like 
fashion in the Allahabad district in the North-Western 
Provinces during the famine of 1896-97 ; and the difference 
between the methods of the two provincial Governments is* 
apparent. The fact of the matter is, that our Bombay system o 
famine relief, to which Government seem so blindly to 
adhere, is radically defective in that it relies almost entirely 
on a scheme of large works for purposes of relief under all the 
varying phases of famine, and does not provide for such con¬ 
tingencies as the one that at present has arisen in Gujerat— 
which render absolutely necessary resort to small village works 
in order to afford relief to scattered bodies of ftimine sufferers. 
In ttie face, however, of such a virulent epidemic cholera, as 
is at present raging in the Gujerat Districts, it would scarcely 
appear advisable—as the Bombay Government proposes to do— 
,to strictly adhere to, or even maintain, the policy favoured by the 
Code, of concentration of famine labour on large central works 
and it relief is to be given to those unfortunate cholera refugees, 
the opening of minor works on a sufficiently large scale, and' 
conducted on the task-work system*of the Code and not on the- 
piece work, is a necessity of the situation. The* existing 
system of famine relief is not a perfect system, and is never* 
intended to be a cast-iron, inelastic system, from which alV 
deviations are peremptorily forbidden. New situations, as they 
arise, necessitate modifications and soinetimes demand new 
measures, and the present crisis in Gujerat clearly belongs W 
this category. 
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It is trae, small works, nameroos and scattered, do not 
easily lend themselves to economical management or effective 
supervision. But difficult though the task is, it is certainly not 
beyond the administrative resources of the Government. There 
are the local—village, taluka, and district—establishments ready 
to hand, which might be employed in the way in which similar 
local agencies were in the Punjab and in the North Western 
Provinces, three years ago, in the work of supervision. This 
is, however, a matter of administrative detail. The question 
tlAt presses is one of policy, not of plan. 

The situation in Gujerat is undoubtedly a most embarrass* 
ing situation. But the public have every confidence that the 
Government of Lord Northcote will rise equal to the emer¬ 
gency, and casting aside all blind reverence for a traditional 
system which has been tried and found wanting, and initiating a 
bold departure in this respect on lines found so effective and 
successfol in the North Western Provinces just three years ago, 
under similar circumstances, do all it lies in its power to do, to 
alleviate the sufferings of those one hundred forty five thousand 
cholera refugees in Gujerat. 

Time however presses, and unless some such comprehen¬ 
sive scheme of relief by means of numerous small works is adopt¬ 
ed and adopted without-the least delay—there is grave reason 
to fear that there would be much suffering among these un¬ 
fortunate people and possibly, heavy mortality, for which the 
Government will make itself responsible. 

The letter. Sir, is long—very long, bat my excuse lies in 
the difficulty of the question, and I would humbly throw myself 
on your kind indulgence for space. Trusting that the app^eal 
addressed in the preceding lines to Government on behalf of 
these panic-stricken cholera refugees in Gujerat will meet with 
your approval and receive your supjiort, I remain jours etc. 
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The question of famine relief measures in Gujerat is ope of 
^ pressing importance, but having only lately taken up so muc h 
your valuable space, I am afraid it would scarcely be excus- 
abk in me to trespass anv further on your indulgence in that 
•connection ; and my reply to “ X. Y. Z.^s letter in the Times 
ofthe 12th Instant, must be brief. 

X. Y. Z.,’’ presumably, writes from official knowledge, 
♦citing facts and figures not yet published, and has access to 
aources of information not open to the public. As regards 
the recent outbreak of cholera in several relief camps in Guje¬ 
rat, he assures us the emergency was not only foreseen, but 
was duly provided for by way of anticipation, and Government 
had under famine programme “ a large number of small 
village projects full as many as 413 for three districts alone— 
to be started at once in case of need. And in this connection, 
when the emergency came, Government, inspite of their declar¬ 
ed non-possmus, ( Vide Government Gazette of May 22 ) to 
some extent, ordered the plan of campaign to be put in execu¬ 
tion. Besides the expansion of the village dole lists, small 
village-tank works were opened for the district people, who 
were running away from the larger relief works. It would be 
mteresting to knoV how many such works were started, and in 
wkit parts, and bow many of the refugees were taken on 
them. The weekly returns do not much help us in the matter 
as containing no mention of any such. On referring to 
these returns, I find that between April 7 and June 5 some 
-twenty five new works were opened in Gujerat—-14 in Ahmeda- 
bad, 8 in Kaira and 3 in Broach--mostly tank works, but 
probably by way of substitution and not addition, for the total 
number of relief works in progress continues the same, viz^^ 73 
mi not more than 100,’’ as “ X. Y. Z. ” states. (Vide 
latest return for the week ending 26th May). 

As regards the exodus from the cholera-stricken camps, 
X. Y. 2. ’’ does not think it could have been prevented or in 
way controlled It was imiKtosible to keep the panic- 
stricken people together, particularly the Bhills and Kolis, and 
the methods found practicable in the NorthWest Provinces had 


♦ This letter appeared over the signature ^ G. V. in the 
'Times of India dated 16th June 1900. 
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simply no application here. As far as the wild tribes are con¬ 
cerned, year correspondent is probably right in his views. 
They are, however, to be found only in two out of the five 
Gnj’etat Districts, viz*. Broach and the Panch Mahals, where 
their total strength is, according to the last census, 28, 891. 
These apart, rest of the workers in the relief camps were Hindu 
Kunbis and Musalmans, and “ X. Y. Z. would not, I suppose, 
contend that they, too, could not be kept in hand. We may not 
admire the German methods of the North West Provinces 
'Administration, but surely the experience gained in those 
provinces during the last famine, as to the way in which large 
bodies of distressed people could be effectively and successfully 
handled and controlled, will be allowed to have been too valu¬ 
able to be so lightly brushed aside, 1 would not, however, 
press an analogy which may not perhaps apply to exist¬ 
ing conditions in certain parts of this Presidency. As to 
the Bhils and Kolis and Nikwards, they are admittedly 
unmanageable—difficult to deal with even in their wilds in 
famine times—averse to regular work, and impatient of control 
and discipline, always fickle and suspicious ; and was it not, 1 
•would asK, little short of an administrative mistake to get them 
on these large works and keep them there massed in such 
numbers ? The miserable break-up of relief camps, when 
cholera broke out and panic ensued, like those at Dohad and 
rGodhra, where 8 thousand and 11 thousand of such people 
were massed, can occasion no surprise. These wild tribes 
should Imve come in for special treatment for purposes of relief, 
as recommended by the Lyall Commission ( Vide Chap. Section 
3 of their Report) and employment provided for them on small 
’woi^ks in their village or village groups, under the super¬ 
vision of their village headman whom they trusted. Now, 
at all events, that the monsoou is advancing, and as it is 
important that these and other distressed 2 >eople as well should 
ibe, as far as possible, near their homes, it would seem, 
‘Government cannot do better than jmt in liand the programme 
of small village projects, “ X. Y. Z. as.sures us, they have 
.ready for such emergencies. 

Your correspondent does not seem to think, however, that 
•any such village works need be even new, or indeed can be 
ttsefully started. The works at present in progress are as good, 
infinitely more useful, and near enough to the peoples’ homes. 
tCbe f<diowlng amlysid of tham» however^ will show that they 
50 
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are far from being the class of works the present stage of 
distress requires:— 


Distriot. 

No. of relief 
works. 

Area in sq. m. 
served by each 
relief work. 

11 
■S-g ^ 

Average popu¬ 
lation served by 
each work. 

No. of workers 1 
at present I 
employed^ 1 

Ahmedabad . 

22 

191 

40-1 

42,000 

2,710 

Panch Mahals . 

9 

178 

77 1 

34,800 

2,571 

Haira 

17 

95 

34-6 

51,270 

3,513 

Broach . 

18 

81 

22 

nbililiiil 

2,700 

Surat . 

7 

236 

122 * 

imi 

730 

Average for the 5. districts 
for 

each of 
73 

works 

140 

47 

42,500 

2,700 

1 


A scheme of smaller works much nearer the village-homes 
of the distressed people—this is a pressing need of the hour^ 
not only in Gujerat but in the Deccan as well. 

That most of the works at present in progress are wel^ 
selected and are works of permanent value and utility is not 
disputed ; but the question is whether it is right and safe to 
exelusively rely on such for purposes of famine relief at all 
times and under all circumstances, and whether a programme 
of smaller subsidiary works is not needed by way of supplement 
to be put in execution, not only in such emergencies as a 
cholera out-break, but on the approach of the monsoon, or after 
the commencement of the rains. 

As regards the condition of the trekkers from the cholera- 
stricken camps, “ X. Y. Z. does not think it is so bad as I 
imagine. I would only invite his attention to the tragic side* 
of famine’’ in the Panch Mahals, and the horrors of the dismal 
exodus ” from the Godhra Camp as unfolded in the graphic 
letter of your special correspondent, dated Camp Godhra, May 
26, published in the Times of India of the 7th Instant. 

First, as regards special relief for these distressed refugees— 
I am sorry “ X.Y. Z.’’misquotes me and says I am wrong. 
My statement as to few, if any” getting the village dole, has 
reference not to the trekkers generally, but to these 8,111 
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dependents who, instead of returning to the village homes after 
the break-up of their camp, have accompanied them in their 
trek ; and on looking up the figures again, I see no reason to 
modify it. Indeed, I find the number of such dependents to bo 
full 10,500 up-till May 26th, without State-help in any form* 
No later return is yet available. The following figures may bO' 
of interest in this connection :— 


Gujbrat Districts. 


The week ending. 

Total No. 
of workers 
on relief 
works. 

Total No, 
of 

Dependents 

Total No. 
of persons 
fed in poor 
houses and 
kitchens. 

"'fotarNb: 

of persons 
in receipt 
of Tillage 
dole. 

14th April 

327,631 

63,656 

19,461 

20,339 

21st April 

340,084 

67,448 

20,815 

23,169 

28th April 

315,678 

63,353 

20,770 

23,923 

5th May 

292,409 

60,413 

19,035 

26,746 

12 th May 

250,123 

52,147 

18,211 

30,346 

19th May 

‘ 204,067 

40,826 

18,634 

36,042 

26th May 

194,394 

33,992 

16,755 

46,055 


The decreases between April 21 and May 19 were as un¬ 
der ;— 


Workers ... 136,017 

Dependents . 22,527 

Poor house inmates ... 2,181 


Total... 160,725 

Against this decrease of 24,708 dependents and other 

t ratuitously relieved persons, wc have an increase in the village 
ole list of 12,883, leaving 11,825 helpless persons unprovided 
for at the end of the week ending 19th May. Of those, we find 
1,298 found relief in their village homes during the next 
week, and we have still 10,527 of these dependents and poor 
house inmates—old, infirm and incapable—without relief of any 
kind. Let us hope there will be improvement in this respect in 
the next few weeks. 

Finally, I come to the Panch Mahal figures. The numbers 
X. Y. Z. ’’ gives represent the weekly totals. The daily aver¬ 
age number on the village dole for the 7 weeks from April 7 to 
May 26,1 find to be as under 
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The week ending 

Total No. on 
village dole. 

Bemarks. 

1 

14th April . 

1,014 

i 



2l9t April . 

799 



28th April . 

893 

* 

May 1-8, break-up 
of the Doha camp of 

5th May . 

1,203 


8,253. 

12 th May .| 

1,053 


- May 21-8, break * up 



of the Grodhra and 

19th May . 

4,436 


Jhalad camps,—each 
of 11,000,on out-break 

26th May . 

7,129 

j 

of cholera. 


An increase of 6,236 in the number of persons on the 
village dole lists, no doubt, re 2 >resents, as far as it goes, a fair 
measure of relief afforded to the weak and infirm among the 
distressed trekkers. And I have never asserted that none of 
them get any relief of the kind. My statement, I would repeat, 
in my last letter, had exclusive reference to the number, as I 
found it from the returns, of workers, and their dependents who 
iiad run away from the works and, till then, were without State- 
help of any kind ; and I am glad considerable numbers 
of them have been since and are being admitted to the benefit 
‘Of State relief. But even here in the Panch Mahals, the number 
of distressed trekkers still without relief is full 18,528, and the 
public are anxious to know if anything is being done for their 
relief by employment on small village works near their homes, 
^r otherwise. Let us hope, later returns will furnish a satisfac¬ 
tory answer. 

Meanwhile the public will, I am sure, endorse the views of 
jour snecial correspondent writing from Camp Godhra, under 
dale May, 26, who holds that “what is wanted is a more elastic 
a lighter task to make these famine works more attractive, 
a greater number of small works, and when possible a wider 
system of village relief.’^ That is the pressing ^nt of the hour— 
particularly small village works—not only in Gujerat but all over 
tise famiue area. And "with that leinaik 1 close, 

e^oin^i^ fit the length even of this brief r^ly to the ^mkrks 
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As &T as tbeadininistr^ticm of relief measures in Qujerat 
is concerned, the official famine sUtement for the current week 
is eminently re-assnrin^. It will allay public an]S:iety as to 
adequate provision of relief for distressed cholera refugees. As 
soon as, towards the close of the last month, it was evident 
that the trek from the works on account of cholera was reach¬ 
ing enormous proportions, and demanded special measures^, 
vigorous action seems to have been planned out with generous 
promptitude with a view to the special relief of these panics 
stricken trekkers, though, of course, on the narrow lines laid 
down in the Government Resolution of 22nd Ultimo. Some 
65 small works have since been started for their benefit, and 
the village gratuitous lists expanded, so as to admit of large 
numbers of them being put on the dole in their own village 
homes ; and besides, many have returned and are returning to 
the larger works. The result is that the total number on relief 
in these Gujerat Districts is now very much what it was before 
the cholera exodus; and making allowance for increased in* 
tensity of distress during the interval, it would appear that 
most of the cholera trekkers are now again in receipt of State- 
help in some shape or other, except in the Ahmedabad and 
Broach collectorates, where the numbers are still short of the 
pre-exodus level by about 44,000. 

The figures are as under:— 

Total Number of Relief. 


District. 

Before o\o* 
dus April 
21. 

Exodus 
May 19. 

Proaciit Avcok 
ending I6th 
Juno. 

Ditferenco be¬ 
tween 6 gores 
before the ex¬ 
odus and now. 

Ahmedabad 

Broach 

169,475 

84,690 

97,749 

78,405 


HHjjjjll 

Total 

254,165 

176,154 



Faucb Mahals 

Kaira 

Surat 

' ■ " 1 

63,225 

115,138 

18,968 

33,688 
80,303 I 
9,424 

81,131 

125,225 

23,373 

1 

L.42,308 

Total 

187,381 

123,415 

229.729 

L. 

(trand Total 

441,464 1 

299.669 

I 440, m 

i 


^ This letter appeared over the signature * G. V. J. * in the Tims of 
India dated 3rd July 1900. 
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Thus, the total number of persons in receipt of relief is 
now- practically the same as about the cholera exodus—short by 
1,063. Put in another way, the figures stand thus :— 


■* . 

Class of persons on relief. 

Before 
exodus 
April 21st 

Exodus 
May 19 th. 

Present week 
16th June. 

Workers 

340,084 

204,067 

267,640 

Gratuitously relieved 

101,412 

95,502 

172,793 

(a) Dependents 57,444 


40,826^ 

43,612') 

(i) In poor houses 20,815 


18,634 V 

1 

14,203 y 

(c) On village-dole 23,149 


36,242^ 

1 

114,976J 

Total ... 

441,496 

299,569 

440,433 


From the foregoing table it would appear, out of the 
1,36,000 famine workers who had been scared away by cholera, 
over 63,000 have since returned to the works; out of the 
15,000 dependents who had accompanied the workers in the 
exodus, just 3,000 are now back on the works with the workers; 
of the rest of trekkers, workers and dependents numbering 
together 87,000, close on 44,000 wait still out in the cold 
out-side the pale of State relief in the Ahmedabad and Broach 
•districts, while the remaining 43,000 are taken on the 
village dole. 

The admission of so many as 43,000 of these cholera 
trekkers to the benefit of gratuitous relief in their own village 
homes marks a noticeable expansion of the village dole list, 
and if it has taken place—as presumably it has—under the strin¬ 
gent limitations laid down in Sections 49 ( F ) and 61 ( A) of 
the Famine Relief Code in accordance with the Government 
Resolution of May 22, would seem to furnish a sad index to 
the woeful distress in which these poor people were after the 
exodus and befi)re they were put on dole. 


* There seems to be some discrepancy in the figures in these two 
-tables, and^that on page 399. 
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The details^ district figures on this point would be of 
interest:— 


District. 

Class of Relief. 

April 21 

June 16 


f Workers 

1,24,531 

74,493 

Ahmedabad... 

{ 


[^Gratuitously relieved. 

44,924 

59,861 


f Workers 

45,671 

43,116 

Fanch Mahals 

\Grataitou8ly relieved. 

10,561 

38,015 


f Workers 

91,955 

88,715 

Kaira 

\ 



(^Gratuitously relieved. 

26,183 

35,510 


f Workers 
< 

i 65,975 

54,445 

Broach 




(^Gratuitously relieved. 

18,715 

21,895 


f Workers 

14,932 

6,861 

Surat 

(^Gratuitously relieved. 

4,026 

17,512 

Total for all 
the 5 districts. 

Workers 

3,40,084 

2,67,640 


Gratuitously relieved... 

1,01,412 

1,72,793 


It will be noticed bow largely the number on gratuitous 
relief has gone up all round, since the exodus. Taking the 
five districts together, the increase is full 71,000—^from an 
average of 1,01,412 during the third week of April to 1,72,793 
during the week ending 16th instant. The village dole list 
which stood at 23,147 now shows a formidable total of 1,14,978 
or a five-fold increase. The proportion, too, of such numbers 
on gratuitous relief to the total number of workers exhibits a 
like advance. During the week ending April 21, the numbers 
were—^workers 3,40,084, gratuitously relieved 1,01,412—or in 
the proportion of 1: 3*4; now the rtitio is as high as 1; 1*6, there 

a 1,72,793 on gratuitiotas. Telief to 2,67,640 on the works, 
medabad we have about 60,000 in receipt of such relief 
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agawt ft total nnmlsdr of 74,000 workm. , Id the' P^ncb 
mhals the two nambere come v^ry close, 38,000 thousand 
^igai&st 43,000* la Smpftt, we ha\^e what will strike most 
people aa a remarkable phenomenon, viz.^ the namber on 
gratuitous relief is 17,512 against 5,861 workers, or full three 
times the number on the works. 

Them is a good deal about these and other figures in the 
official famine statement, that is anomalous, and challenges 
attention^ as milking a wide diversion from. the usual lines 
of famine relief; and however satisfactory it is to find that the 
mi^Oiity of these cholera refugees have at length been again got 
on State relief, though not without a most trying interval of 
some weeks, we cannot shut our eyes to. the inherent defect of 
a system of &mine administration, under which such un¬ 
desirable delay was found unavoidable in bringing relief to the 
trekkers, and which has necessitated such a large dislocation’ 
and disturbance of relief arrangements—and that, too, on the 
occurrence of a by no means unexpected or unforeseen con¬ 
tingency. It would, however, be ungenerous, and scarcely 
right at this stage to examine too closely the conduct of an 
exc^ional relief operation carried out under circumstances of 
no ordinary embarrassment; and it will, I am sure, be grate¬ 
fully recognised on a general view of the figures above put 
together that the local officers in these Gujerat Districts—^acting 
under the able and inspiring guidance of that veteran worker in 
the famine field and trusted &i6nd of the people, the Hon’blo 
Mr* Lely—are dealing with a situation of serious difficulty with 
remarkable energy and vigour, and are doing in a spirit of 
broad-minded sympathy all they can, though of course under 
the hampering restrictions of an inelastic and defective Code, to 
alleviate the sufferings and hardships of distressed poor. The 
state of things in Ahmedabad and Broach is yet far from being 
all that could be desired, but even here, there is steady im¬ 
provement. 

There is, however, one point in connection with thia 
scheme of sp^iai relief, that is at present being worked out in 
these Qujeiai^ Districts, to which attention may be usefully 
invited; and that is in regard to small works. We learn 
from the official statement that there are at present some. 65 
wm'ks of t]^ Mnd started in Northern Gujerat. The opening: 
of such village works for the relief of the distressed is no doubt 
a most welcome departure, but the number is manifestly 
inadequate for the needs of a province which has a total ox 
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3^424 villasQs audi contains a population of over 30 labels 
of^^pa^sand bas just now on its famine master roll^ cl<^e on 
four and half tables, of distressed people. The monsoon is just 
setting in, and as it is important that these people should be 
as near the delds as possible, it may be hoped'that the number 
of such works will be at an early date largely increased. 
Government is believed to have on its famine programme some 
four hundred and more such village projects, and there need 
be no difficulty in the matter. A.s regards management, we 
are told that these small works, in the absence of a more 
suitable agency, are at present placed under the control of 
village Officers and dole committees. It will, however, be 
advisable to provide, even in regard to this class of works, some 
sort of professional guidance and supervision, and it may be 
suggested that a special staff of trained P.W. subordinates may 
be entertained, as a temporary measure, to work as travelling 
inspectors, each, say, with a charge of some 25 to 30 village 
works. It will no doubt entail considerable additional expenifi- 
ture but, we may be sure, the extra outlay will bring in an 
ample return in the shape of better and more effective work. 
In Bengal, during the famine of 1876-77, numerous small, 
scattered village works were the chief feature and back-bone 
of the relief system, and the Local Government so strongly 
held the view that adequate supervising establishments were 
“ economical in the long run,’’ that they entertained a large 
subordinate professional staff and work-agents and sub-overseers 
for the purpose. Some such arrangements might here in Gujerat, 

too, be advantageously adopted. 

* 

But, “it is reported”—so we read in the official statement 
—“ that advantage is not taken of these works to a large extent,, 
and been scared away by cholera are now 

returning by preference to the larger works.” Such preference, 
however, shown by these cholera trekkers need cause, a^ 
things are, no surprise. The reason for it is apparently noi 
far to seek* Presumably, employment on these works is offered 
to the distressed refugees, agreeably to the Government Besolu- 
tion of May 22, pn the piece-work instead of on the task-work 
system! of the Code. And, we all know what this piece-work 
system or system of payment by the piece meems. It is a 
system of stiffer task and low rates—with a maxixAum limit to 

•61 
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earnings with no mimimum wage, no wages for rest days, 
and no allowance for dependents. Under such a system in force 
on these smaller village works, it is no wonder that these 
oholera trekkers,—even so awfully afraid of that epidemic—^are 
returning by preference to the larger works where they 
liave the benefit of the task-work and minimum-wage system 
-of the Code. 

This piece-work system is evidently for able-bodied labour- 
‘Orc, intended as an inducement to them to do a fair day's work and 
can never suit the less efficient and weakly. Accordingly, 
however, it may be useful and suitable for the earlier and 
lighter phases of a famine when it is necessary to apply a 
vigorous test of distress and serve as a check on resort to State 
relief of persons able to earn a subsistence, otherwise or 
or elsewhere, as well as ‘‘at the end of a famine, if any able- 
bodied labourers are disinclined to go back to their ordinary 

work.. to induce them to go." (Vide Famine 

Commissioner's Report, 1,320). It cannot be too strongly urged 
that this piece-work system is altogether out of place in a 
•acheme of relief intended for a stage of acute and wide-spread 
distress, such as we are at present passing through» The start¬ 
ing of such small works near the people's homes is, as observed 
before, a timely and graceful concession to the needs of the 
distressed poor, and it may be permissible to hope that the conces¬ 
sion may not be robbed of its value and grace by the attaching 
to employment on them of conditions calculated to deter dis¬ 
tressed people from resorting to them and drive them “ by 
preference " to the larger works. Besides, cholera is still bad in 
Ahmedatod and other parts of Gujerat, and cases are reported to 
be occurring on relief works,—some 75 cases during the last 
•week,—^and the evident risk of keeping large numbers of famine 
enfferers on large central works ought not—at all events after the 
bitter experience of last month—to be altogether kept aside. 
And further in view of the supreme necessity that at present 
^dsts for getting back these people as near to their village 
homes and fields as possible on the eve of the monsoon, we may 
Tentnre to urge on tne attention of the authorities the desirabi* 
lity of substituting the task-work and minimum-wage system 
of the Code in place of piece-work on these smaller works in 
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*Gajeral; and making them attractive to the suffering poor. 
Under better and more effective supervision such as I have 
suggested before, by that temporary employment of an ade¬ 
quate professional staff of trained overseers, there will be, I 
would submit, little fear for these works—even conducted on the 
task-work principle—being practically so many “ alms-houses 
in disguise ” at the people’s doles. It will, no doubt, have 
-the drawback of attracting to such small works larger numbers 
than it may be possible or desirable to take; but it has to be re¬ 
membered the pressure of the situation is unprecedentedly severe 
and calls for very liberal measures of relief. The conditions of 
work and wage being thus equalised on the task-work principle, 
for both classes of works—^large and small, we may rest assured 
that the distressed poor, particularly these cholera trekkers in 
Gujerat, will no longer exhibit such strange “ preference ” for 
the larger works and central relief camps of which they are in 
such mortal dread, and come upon the smaller village works 
near their homes, rather than migrate in a nomadic spirit with 
their families to distant works, and that the generous intentions 
•of Government in starting such village works will be fulfilled. 



REVENUE &eUMeTWm JN THE 
PAMINE DISlTRieT^.* 

I 

You Hve within the past few weeks addressed mere than^* 
one powerful appeal tx> the authorities on behalf of the brokeiii> 
peasantary of O.qerat and the Deccan for the adoption of a more 
libertCt policy in this year of calamitons femine in the matter of 
land' revenue suspensions and remissions. Similar appeals have 
also gone up to Qovernment from other organs of public opinion 
and yet, despite all such appeals, it is disappointing to find that 
th^ position of things, in this regard is as unsatisfactory as ever. 
Neitl^cpr Lord Northcote’s Poona speech, in reply to the Deccan 
SabWs address^ nor Government’s reply to the Presidency 
Assertion, seems to have in any way improved matters, and 
the pi^essure continues unrelieved. Judging from local accounts, 
it would seem the work of collection is proceeding apace in all 
the famine districts as before, and on lines hardly consistent 
with tb^t policy of generous sympathy and consideration which 
the ei^encies of a hard situation demand, and to which the- 
suffering ryots have a claim in a season of such distress. The 
revenue realisations up to the closing week of last month— 
according to the figures quoted in the Times of the 29th 
ultipao—105*5 l^hs out of a total demand of 
205.2 laHis in these affected districts, or’over 50 per cent,—the 
percentage % 6 districts being as high as 70, and in the re¬ 
maining 5, over 21—thus :— 


District. 


Total dem^^ 
in lakhs of Ks 

Total realisa¬ 
tions up to 
close of June. 

Percentage of 
realisations to 
total demand. 

Surat 


23*93 

23*6 

95 

Sholapur... 

... 

11*40 

8 

70 

l^arik . 

... 

15*54 

11 

70 

Satara ... 

... 

19*42 

13 

67 

Khandesh 

... 

41*26 

24*6 

60 

Poona ... 

... 

13*44 

7 

62 


Total 

124*98 

86*1 

70 

Panch Hahaljs 

... ... 

3*36 

1*26 

87 

Kaira 

... ... 

21*37 

7 

82 

Ahmednagar 

... ... 

16*70 

5 

30 

Ahmedabad 


1612 

3 

18 

Broach ... 


22*70 

8*2 

14*4 . 


Totn 

80*25 

19*45 

24 

♦ This letter appeared over the signature ^ J. ’ in the Tims of' 
India dated 28th July 1900« 
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IJb6 high percentages of oollectipns in some of the Deccan 
^trictis, for which a rnbre liberal treatment has been promised 
more than once in consideration of the fact that the rpoarrence 
-of severe famine After an interval of* hut two not very favour¬ 
able seasons must b^ve exhaiwted the savings of many cultivat¬ 
ing occupants ’’ (ude G. R. of April 7), are noticeable. 
'The Collectors estimAte the recoveries in the current yw 
from 62 to 75 per cent of the demand, and in Nasik at a hi^er 
%ure. If the work of revenue collection, however, goes on as 
heretofore, it is not unlikely that the official estimates will be 
considerably exceeded, and that the final realisations will come 
up to within a short distance of the total denmnd in these affect¬ 
ed districts ; and this, he it noted, in a year in which the failure 
of crops here is almost complete and the loss of cattle, Ky all 
accounts, is, particularly in the Gnjerat districts, simply dis¬ 
astrous. Figures relating to cattle mortality are not available, 
-but we have official estirnates as to loss of crops in these dist¬ 
ricts given in a Note, dated 26th February, 1900, issued by the 
Acting Survey Commissioner and Director, Land Records and 
Agriculture, and published in the Goternment Gazette of 
March Ist 1900. These estimates are as follows ;— 


District. 


utturn in Inoifiti maanijs, 
000*8 omitted. _ 

S • -28 Jill’S* 

s;cO 


Ahmedabad 

Kaira 

Pancb Mahals 
Broach ... 
Surat 


Khandesh 

Nasik 

Abmednagar 
Poona 
'.Sholapur... 


Grand Total 


... 2 , 40,826 
... 2,04,439 
... 2,03,770 
... 35,703 

... 2,74,836 

... 9,59,583 

_i-_ 

... 13,92,785 
... 10,13,036 
... 19,99,772 
... 14,38,301 
... 17,78,677 I 

...7^571 I 

... 8532,144 I 


5,303 ■ 11-4 

9 Mwly. 
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The area sown this year is about 72 per cent of the total' 
acreage under crop last year; but the estimated yield' is not 
even 9 per cent; it is oidy 4*4 in the Gujerat districts and 11*4 
in the Deccan—(the figures for Satara are not avUable )i 

Never in previous famines was there such a disastrous crop- 
failure, except in Sholapur and Bijapur. In the famine of’ 
1876-7 the percentage of the actual outturn to the normal 
ranged from 62*3 in Satara and 60*5 in Khandesh to 28*6 in 
Belgaum and 21*6 in Dharwar. In Sholapur and Bijapur it was 
3*6 and 5*2. Even in the famine of 1896-7, officially described 
as the most calamitous famine of the century,’^ the outturn, 
though smaller than in 1876-7, still varied from 37*5 per cent 
in Dharwar and 36*8 per cent in Nasik to 29*2 per cent iu 
Nagar and 24*3 per cent in Poona, of the normal average. In 
Sholapur the percentage was 8*3; in Bijapur *07. In the 
present year in no famine district does the estimated yield come 
up to even 20 per- cent of the normal. Sholapur is slightly 
better this time with 9*2 per cent; but in Broach and the 
Panch Mahals, the crop-failure is almost total; in Khandesh it 
is but a trifle over 3 per cent. 

Further, be it remembered, this year of such calamitous * 
failure of crops and loss of cattle comes upon the top of a series 
of years of gradual but continuous agricultural decline. The 
following figures put together from the Annual Reports of the 
Department of Land Hecords and Agriculture may be of 
interest in this connection :— 


[ OOO’s omitted. ] 


Year. 

Cropped area | 
iu acres. 

i 

Plough 
cattle, j 

Ploughs. 

Land Revenue 
demand in 
lakhs of Rs. 

1892-3 

17,520 

2,135 1 

667 

' 199-2 

93-4 

17,352 

2,158 

657 

202*3 

94-5 

17,479 

2,107 

642 

203*2 

95-6 

17,052 

2,107 

614 

203*8 

96-7 

14,765 

1,911 

55.5 

205*3 

97-8 

16,138 

1,926 

588 

205*7 ' 

98-9 

16,741 

1,898 

541 

205*2 


These figures relate to the 11 famine districts. In the: 
Giyerat districts—excepting the PanCh Mahals,, which show ai. 
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steady improvement all round—the decline in cropped areas^ 
plough cattle, and ploughs is almost continuous ; the Deccaa 
districts exhibit a slight recovery from the effects of the famine 
of 1896-7. On a broad view, however, the indications of 
agricultural depression in these zillas are unmistakable—and 
this, too, concurrently with a gradually increasing burden of 
land assessments. And indeed, on referring to the Settlement 
Reports, we find a total increase of over 8 lakhs on revision in 
these districts in the aggregate assessment. 

The indebtedness of the agricultural classes has also been 
on the increase during the period. We have full statistics for 
the four districts of Poona, Satara, Nagar and Sholapiir under 
the Deccan Agriculturists’ ilelief Act bearing on the point* 
They are as under :— 

Value in lakhs of Rupees. 



In 1885, the total number of sales and moregages waa 
35,640 ( sales li,7To and mortgages 33,870 ), with an aggre-* 
gate value of 47*7 lakhs ; in 1808, the total number of these^ 
transactions was 77,835. During the previous three years, the- 
num.bers were simply alarming, the famine year sending upt 
the totals of transactions to full 109,439, with an aggregate 
value of over a crore I When we remeipber that the total 
number of small holdings, averaging 25 acres and under, ia. 
146,223, we can at once see the painful significaace of these 
statistics, and easily conceive how growingly severe must be the? 
pressure of indebtedness among the poorer classes of cultivators 
—the sales of land indicating the pressure of past, and the* 
mortgages, of present debts. 
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In Nasik and Khandesb the state of thing in regard ^ 
agricultural indeBt^dtt6Ss is understood to be even worse, scarce¬ 
ly one-fourtB of the ryots Beiiig free from debt, and taore* than 
two-thirds of the lands in the hands of the Sav^kars. In the 
Gujerat districts things are slightly better; btit mbst of the 
Keli-Paraj cultivators, who nutnber over 70 per cent of the 
totel peasantry of the Province, are* deeply involved in debt— 
tilling their lands (all mortgaged) “as predial slaves’' of 
the Sawkars. 

Such is in broad outline the position of the cultivators in 
those 11 districts ; it is a position of diminishing agricultural 
resources and increasing debt-pressure. 

Under such circumstances, it is hard to share the officia 
view that the ryots in those districts, in this year of appalling 
distress—a year, moreover, over-topping a cycle of by no means 
favourable seasons—are paying up 60 and 70 per cent of their 
assessments “ without undue diflSculty,” and without pressure, 
and without having recourse to the aid of the Sawkars in some 
shape or other. Government no doubt gives a frank acceptance 
to the broad principle laid down by the Famine Commission of 
1880 that “nobody should be forced in such seasons to borrow to 
pay the laud revenueHep., Vol. I. para. 167), and 
directs in its Hesolution of April 7 that “ no coercion should 
be used to recover from an occupant assessment which he cannot 
pay out of resources other than those needed for the efficient 
resumption of agricultural operations.’’ But when it is found 
that in a district like Sholapur—so bard hit in all these three 
famines—and which is one of the poorest in the Presidency, and 
which, moreover, owing to the heavy indebtedness of its ryots, 
is under the protection of a special Relief Act,—or like Nasik,— 
where agricultural depression is so severe—the collections of 
land revenue have already been fully as high as 70 per cent of 
the total demand, the public are justified in enquiring how far 
these principles laid down by Government are being acted up to, 
and if a wide.margiu does not exist between them and the actual 
operations of revotue collections as at present going on. Thus, 
indeed^ the ve:^ instructions which Government has thought fit 
to issue to the Uistriet Officers in the matter, and which will be 
found contained in Gbverament Resolution of January IQOd 
and anUexatures, strike us as being in strange conflict its 
genems inienticns. They are iu fact so framed as to obviate 
all need for any grant of such relief in the shape of suspensfons 
or remissions of revenue. They recogmse no Gfdj^firillire^na 
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matter what its extent or nature—as any groand for allowing 
exemption, except in extreme cases, from liablity to pay the 
land revenue, and lay down as a general pro|X)sition that all 
those ^bo dan ought to pay the land revenue—whethfe the 
land yields anything or not; and in both these respects they 
mark a departure alike from the prescriptions of the Relief 
Code and the recommendations of the Famine Commission. 
They first originated in the famine of 1890-7 with the Collec¬ 
tor of Poona, who when he found a widespread determina¬ 
tion in his district on the part of the ryots not to pay the 
revenue, thought it advisable to meet such determination “ with 
firmness, ” and drafted and submitted them for the approval of 
Government. They duly received that approval and were 
extended to the whole famine area. The effect was little short 
of magical. The revenue came in with marvellous ease, the 
suspensions ultimately found necessary only amounting to 7*8 
lakhs or less than 5 per cent of the total demand, and there 
were practically no remissions—^not even in Bijapur—where the 
crop-failure was almost total. 

The same instructions are repeated this year, though 
apparently without any such excuse as existed in the famine of 
1890-7, viz.y in order to defeat a “political agitation/^ They 
are as follows :— 

“ (1) On the expiry of the ten days’ grace usually allowed 
from the date on which an instalment falls due—notices shall 
issue to— 

( a) All non-agriculturist occupants and all non-agricul¬ 
turists directly interested as mortagagees or otherwise in land, 
whatever the outturn of the land may be; 

(d) All agriculturist occupants whom the Mamlatdar 
knows, or has good reason to believe to be— 

(t) Either well-to-do ( i.e. possessed of sufficient means 
to be able to pay without undue difficulty) what¬ 
ever the out-turn of his fields may be; 

( « .) Or occupants—who are not well-to-do—of fields 
which have yielded a crop of four aunas and over; 

( c ) All agriculturisti mortgagees and qthem interests 
directly in Iand[s in the occupancy di class (A); 

(2) And notices shall not issue to agriculturist oecupants 
or mortgagees dc., ifbo have both of the fotlowiiig 
Acatibns— . ^ ’ 

52 
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(t) Not well-to-do. 

( a ) Crops have not reached four annas/’ 

Such are the instructions at present in force. On close 
consideration, it will be seen, they virtually amount to a denial 
of relief except to a very small class of broken ryots ; by re¬ 
fusing to recognise any claim to leniency in the enforcement 
of the State demand—on the ground of crop failure—on the 
part of non-agriculturists, occupants and mortgagees, and even 
of ryots, admittedly not well-to-do, but who have obtained a 
fourth of an average crop, which can, however, barely suflSce 
for the maintenance of themselves and their families; and by 
confining relief to cultivating ryots and cultivator-mortgagees 
who are not well-to-do, and have not besides got even one-fourth 
of an average crop. I contend that these orders of Govern¬ 
ment in regard to the collection of land revenue in the famine 
districts effectually exclude from the benefit of relief the vast 
majority of our poorer ryots, and force them to borrow to meet 
their liabilites, in contravention of the principle laid down by 
the Famine Commission and accepted as the guiding principle 
in the matter in all the Provinces of India. 

To take the exempted classes first, we have no statistical 
data for ascertaining the number of persons to whom relief 
is so extended. J3ut ryots who are not well-to-do and who, 
though they may have debts, have not mortgaged the lands to 
non-agricuiturist Sawkars—and who have further failed to obtain 
even a 25 per cent of an average crop—must be very few 
indeed—and I think, we cannot be very wrong if we put it at 
(sayj 10 per cent of the total body of agriculturists. As 
regards agricultural mortgagees, the number of such ryots 
cannot likewise be exactly known. In 1889, Mr. A. P. 
Woodburn, in his report on the working of the Deccan 
Agriculturists’ Belief Act, put it for the Deccan districts at 
from 7*2 per cent in Poona to 3.9 per cent in Satara {vide 
Appendix E, Form 4, of the Beport). The class is believed 
to have been steadily, though slowly, growing since all over 
the Deccan and elsewhere, too, and may now represent about 
10 per cent of the total number of ryots. Belief under the 
present orders is promised only to such of those as are in a 
position of diflciculty, or, say, to about a third of the number, 
rutting the two classes together, we thus reach a total of 
about 13—16 per cent of the ryots who are entitled to relief 
under the existing orders. As regards the rest—they go 
absolutely without any such help from the State. 
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Adopting the Census classification, we have in these* 
zillas:— 


Male population p. c. 

(1) Land occupants not cultivating = 6,241 = 2*6 

(2) Land occupants cultivating ... =18,30,637 76*^ 

(3 ) Tenants and sharers, cultivating= 4,94,357 20*7 

Lessees, &c.. 730 


Total male agriculturists ... 23,89,040 

First, as regards land-occupants not cultivating —these 
hold lands as superior land-holders, sub-let them and receive 
rents. They are generally men of means, and Government sees 
no reason for exempting them from the fulfilment of their 
liability to the State ( vide para. 3 of Government’s reply to the 
Presidency Association), and accordingly allows them no relief 
of the kind. It may, however, be pointed out that when those 
men pay up their assessments, they do so as superior land-hold¬ 
ers and are entitled as such to Government assistance under 
Section 86 of the Laud Revenue Code iu the summary enforce¬ 
ment of their rents from their tenants. We have no Tenancy 
Ijaw, and these cultivating tenants, who number full 20 per 
cent of our agricultural i)opulaticn, have in this Presidency no 
recognised rights under the law, and no sort of legislative 
protection whatever. They are as a rule the poorest of the 
poor—struggling somehow to maintain themselves—almost 
hopelessly involved in debt—and yet are left entirely at the 
mercy of the superior landlords, and must pay up, under the 
present orders of Government, their full rents—which are 
usually two, three or four times the assessments—even in this 
season of distress under the coercive processes provided by the 
Land Revenue Code, by borrowing for the purpose on the most 
ruinous terms. In the NorthWest Provinces, the law allows 
exemption to superior landholders in season of drought and 
distress on condition of their granting similar relief to their 
tenants. The Famine Commission refer with approval to this 
feature of the land legislation of thosb Provinces, and recom¬ 
mend that the principle underlying it “ should, if possible, be 
extended ’’ to the other Provinces. With us, however, as 
things are, the expediency of any such relief to the poorer under¬ 
tenants is not recognised, and result is that these tenants in 
these famine districts—numbering about 10 lakhs—must go* 
without it, and are left to meet their liabilities aa best they 
could—by borrowing —if even that should be passible. 
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As to the next, occupants (76*6 per cent)— 

they are :—( a) Those who are well-to-do ( about 10 to 15 per 
oent); 

(i) Those who are fairly well-off and can meet their 
liabilities in good seasons, and are yet free from debt ( aWt 10 
to 16 per cent) ; 

( c) Those who are not well-to-do and are in debt ( about 
40 to 45 per cent.); 

(i ) Those who have debts but have not yet mortgaged 
their lands. 

( ii) Those whose debts are heavy and who have 
mortgaged their lands either to non-agriculturist 
Sawlmrs or money-lending agriculturists. 

Of these,—Ryots of class {a) have the means to pay and 
ought to pay the Government demand. 

Class ( b )—This is a hard-pressed class of ryots who find 
their position one of increasing difficulty. They are yet free 
from debt—struggling hard to hold their heads above water,— 
and deserve every consideration in a season of distress like tins. 
Under the present orders of Government, however, they will be 
taken as well-to-do, and will be called upon to pay their assess¬ 
ments, which they can only do by borrowing —and as is 
inevitable in such times— borrowing on hard terms * 

Class (c. i) —^Thosft ryots will also, I think, be held as 
well-to-do and required to pay. like class (3) they are, how¬ 
ever, deserving of every sympathy in their struggles. They 
have still some personal credit, and can borrow on simple bonds, 
and their lands are not yet in the hands of the Sawkars. It 
ihust be a hard struggle with them to pull through in a time 
like this, and if forced to borrow for payment of their assessments, 
th^y will in all probability fall into fin embarrassing condition of 
indebtedness from which they may not for years to come be 
able fo recover. 

It is in regard to these two classes of ryots—class b ^pd 
classic, a)—so deserving of the sympathy of Government parjS- 
cularly th^t we iep so much about the coercive pipces^s 
emp&ye^ m re^v^irmg the revenue demand—^ Ipes^pq^^ 
disjpiamts miade, prppert^s sold, occupancies p)rfeitjed 

Lastly class ( c, ti }-*^Ihese cultivators are heavily in debt, 
^ thiiHande are ia the hands of th4 iSawkkre 
Tirtually, tiiiey tolUntt << predial daves;f’ Kumbefe 
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of be m lkh(^,?eyrfwp 5 rlts^. Ujoder ih^ Erfi&S! 0 »t orders 

of Government, they will be ^irecjily called upon to pay 
the Government demand ; but notices will issue on their mort- 
gagee-Sawkars for payment on pain of forfeiture. These Sawkars 
on service of e^ich notices will naturally hasten to pay up the 
demand rather than lose their mortgagee rights. But their pay¬ 
ments^ it must not be forgotten, wUl hQ strictly on behalf ot 
their mortgagor debtors, and as you pointed out a few days ago,, 
every pie they so pay will be so much added to the latter^s debts. 
Practically, this is horrowingy pure and simple, for payment of 
assessments—however the transactipn may strike us as novel* 
In this c se, the ryots do not go to the Sawkars for loans for the 
purpose, but Government virtually negotiates and accepts such 
loans on their behalf—albeit without their concurrence or even 
Imowledge—from these mortgagee-Sawkars in satisfaction of 
their liabilities to the State. This is a novel method forced oh 
these indebted ryots of class (Cy ii) of borrowing for payment of 
revenue in a famine year. 

It is, thus, in the case of these classes of ryots—cultivating 
tenants ( =r20 per cent) and land occupants of classes h and o 
(i and ii )—(=550 per cent) or in all forming about 70 per 
cent erf our total agricultural population—that the present orders 
of Government are open to the objection that they directly cou- 
travene the cardinal principle that no one in such season should* 
be forced to borrow to pay the land revenue, and are otherwise 
opposed to the liberal intentiou of Government themselves. 

With such iustruotions, the task of the District Officers will 
be recognised as being by ho means easy, and if we hear such 
loiid complaints of undue pressure or coercioQ employed in thp 
recovery of the State demand, in so many parts of the femine 
areas, the root of the trouble does not lie, as you seem to think, 
in the local officers’ disregard <rf Government orders, but ih 
nature of those orders themselves, and unless these are so amen¬ 
ded or modified as to admit of relief—in some measure, at all 
events—being allowed by them to the bulk of our poorer ryots— 
it is futile to expect any improvement in the situation in thik 
regaid. 

This is, however only one aspect of the (question, Ibesa 
ojders of Government in regard to land, revenue cpllection arei 
open to objection on other grounds as well. But this letter ia 
already long, and. I wouM here clpse, reserving for another 
occasion a fuither discussion of the point, and appealing to 
your Mnd indulgence for space, I am, &c. 
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The monsoon has at length returned to the hard-stricken 
land to relieve the tension of the situation and gladden the 
hearts of millions. Most of the famine sufferers will now be 
going back from the relief camps to their village homes and 
fields, and assisted with subsistence advances and a free distri¬ 
bution of the dole to their dependents, will be fairly able to 
resume their agricultural operations. There is, however, an 
upper stratum of distress—little touched by direct measures of 
State relief—which is represented by the bulk of our poorer 
ryots—who have never thrown tnemselves on the charity of the 
State, but have been manfully struggling to bear up against 
their misfortunes, and are entitled to every sympathy. Takavi 
advances, which are being so freely given, will no doubt go 
some way towards mitigating their hardships; but something 
more is needed to put heart and hope into them and give them a 
fresh start—after a trial of such severity, and that is, as you 
have so often ur^ed, a broad and large-minded policy of land 
revenue suspensions and remissions. And we may be sure, 
nothing will redound more to the honour of Lord Northcote’s 
Government than such a measure of relief to the hard-pressed 
ryots of the Presidency, based on a generous appreciation of 
their difficulties. 

In a former letter I ventured to call attention to the exist¬ 
ing orders of Government in regard to the collection of land 
revenue in the Famine districts. As will have been gathered, 
these orders—intended when first issued in the last famine, to 
meet a special emergency of a political character, and defeat a 
widespread “ no-payment-of-land-revenue ” combination, and 
which were found effective for the purpose—are, however, 
altogether out of place to a normal schema of relief. They are, 
firefly, utterly inconsistent with the broad principle laid down 
by the Famine Commission and the oft-repeated pledge of 
Government in accordance with the principle, that‘s no 
one should be forced to borrow in order to pay the assessment ’’ 
in a Bei^(m of such distress. And indeed, as a matter of fact, 
large numbers of these poorer classes of ryots—including both 
land occupants and cultivating tenants—are at present borrow¬ 
ing, directly or indu^tly, to meet their liabilities to the State. 

* This letter appeared over the eigoature * ’ in the Tima of Indvk 

^dated 7th August 
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Secondly, the present instructions of Government in the 
matter of land revenue collection are open to objection on the 
ground that they recognise no crop-failure—no matter what its 
extent or nature,—as any ground jocr se for granting exemption, 
but order the levy of the assessment from all classes of 
cultivators—whether the land yields them anything or not— 
except in extreme cases. Absolute want of means is alone 
accepted— vrrespective of the outturn of the soil —as giving 
the ryot a claim to relief. “ Government are unable, says 
the Government Resolution of April 7th, 1900, to accept the 
view that nobody who has lost his crop should be pressed to 
pay his land revenue in the current year. Whether the assess¬ 
ment is a tax or rent, it is a public due, which a man of 
means is under as strong an obligation to pay punctually as he 
is to discharge a private debt. " Such unqualified insistence on 
payment of land revenue—even in a year of such disastrous 
crop-failure,—as a matter of almost religious duty, however it 
may be in strict accordance with the abstract theory of public 
taxation, is nevertheless opposed—(a) To the recommendation 
of the Famine Commission of 1880, who write (in paragraph 
186, volume I, of their report):—‘‘The duties devolving on 
Government in relation to the class of landholders are for the 
most part of a dilferent character from those that attach to it 

in its relation to the landless classes.Those who 

possess beneficial interests in the land do not in times of famine 
as a rule suffer the extremity of want, or go in danger of their 
lives, but a large number of them are often severely pinched or 
obliged to borrow money for their support, and those who 
borrow at such a time do it on terms which make repayment 
difficult and may embarrass them for life. It becomes therefore 
the part of Government to assist such persons—who are in the 
position of tenants or co-proprietors of the land —by suspend¬ 
ing the collection of the ordinary instalments of land revenue, 
the payment of which must add to the difficulties of all who are 
hard-pressed, and suggest, “ when information is received from 
the Agricultural Department that the failure of the main crop 
or one of the main crops of the year has been so great that no 
surplus produce is left to the landowners above their own 
necessary consumption and that of their dependents, instructions 
should be issued to the Collectors ” to suspend the levy of land 
revenue “ on account of the crop which has been lost. 

(i) To the opinion of the Lyall Famine Commission, who 
^int out in paragraph 539 of their report that “ the duty and 
policy of making sucn remission to the landholders in years of 
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absolate and abnormal failure of crop from any cause is an old 
obligation on the State, based on its original title to take land 
revenue. ** 

(c) To the prescriptions of the Famine Belief Code, which 
authorizes ^Sec^ions 137-140) the Collector to suspend tfee 
coUeetionoi instalments of land revenue in the case of ah 
aWormal failuri^ of the harvest, causing total or almost total 
destruction of the crops over a considerable area, ‘‘ and with the 
sanction of Government p remit those suspended arrears after 
individual enquiry into each case.” 

Moreover, to the former practice of the Presidency. 
In the famine of 1876-77, Government in its Resolation 
No. 6557 of November 15,1876, directed that ‘‘ where, as is the 
cer^e in th,e large number of villages in the Sinnar Taluka, there 
has been what practically amounts to an entire failure of crops, 
the, revenue is to be wholly remitted”; and laid down as a 
general principle that “ broadly speaking where the loss has 
been eight annas, no remission should be granted, where it is 
more tl4a eight and less than twelve, one instalment should be 
ren^itt^, and whpre it is more than twelve, then the whole 
n;^ay be remitted as the Collector and his assistants think 
proper. ” 

Thirdly, agaiUy the present instructions are open to objec¬ 
tion 6n the ground that they involve an examination into in- 
di'yid^l cases ^fore such relief is allowed, and necessitate, in 
consequence, reliance to an unsafe extent on the judgment of 
the ^tibotdihate village official with whom the final decision, 
ninek practically rest—^however subject to checks by superior 
ofifceiff-T^as tq whether a land-occupant has the means of paying 
th^ disdssment or hot. 

T)i6 Famine Commission g £ 1880 deprecate any such in¬ 
dividual inquiry, xnainly for the reason that when the work is 
ehti^ted to huerior officials, as it must needs be in the case, 
** it could hardly fail to lead to serious malpractices, ” and re- 
cohiinend fhak tn^ measure of relief in this respect, as decided 
on, shoutdbe ofgoheial applicability, pointing out ‘‘that by 
making the degree dfrelaxalion uniform over considerable tracts 
of couut^ acchrditig to some uniform and clearly ascertained 
rule, the evils of pare^al favoritism and ofidcial corruption and 
olfression would ^ to a great extent Qbyiated ’’ (viiie Bep6rt> 
vol^e, IJ, chap. Ill, paragmphs 5 and 8 of Section 8). 
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Fourthly and lastly, there is . the further objection to the 
present instructions that relief of the kind under them is strictly 
confind to suspensions of the levy of the assessments, no re¬ 
mission being permitted except here and there, and in ‘‘ extreme- 
cases in which the Divisional Commissioner is satisfied that 
there is no chance of an occupant being able for several years to; 
come to pay what is due without borrowing.’^ ( G. R. of April 
7,1000.) Fifty per cent of the land revenue in these famine- 
districts has already been collected, and some 20 to 30 per cent, 
more is in course of collection, so that the final suspension will 
not be more than 20 to 30 per cent, at the outset, of the total 
demand—and with practically no remissions. 

This is the wliole extent of relief of the sort—20 to 30 per 
cent suspensions—Government seems at present disposed to- 
allow to the hard-pressed ryots of these famine-stricken parts, and 
that, too, in a year in which the loss of crops and cattle has 
been unprecedentedly disastrous. The outturn of the soil is not. 
expected even to come up to nine per cent of a normal yield. 

A more liberal policy of relief was followed in the famine* 
of 1876-77 in this Presidency, as well as in the N, W. and 
Central Provinces in the famine of 1896-97. In the famine of 
1876-77 the croi)-yield was about 32 per cent of a normal 
average, ranging from 62*3 per cent in Satara to 3*6 in Shola- 
pur, and the suspensions of land revenue in the affected districts 
amounted to lakhs, and the remissions to 3*1 lakhs on a, 
total demand of 141 lakhs. The local Government contemplated 
a far larger measure of relief—particularly in the shape of re¬ 
missions—but Lord Lytton’s Government, concurring in the 
suggestions of Sir E. Temple, their Famine Delegate, unfor¬ 
tunately interposed its veto. In the last famine in the N. W. 
Provinces, where the yield of the kharif or autumn crop was 
39*25 per cent, and of the rahi or spring crop, 66*75 per cent 
of a normal average, the suspensions aggregated 147J lakhs on a 
total demand of 530 lakhs or 28 per cent and of this suspended 
revenue, 60 lakhs were ultimately, with the sanction of the 
Government of India, remitted, or 11 per cent {vide N. W. 
Provinces Famine Report, p. 27 ). In the Central Provinces 
the outturn of crops was about 39 per cent of a full yield and 
per cent of an average (vide Central Provinces Famina 
Report, p. 42 ), varying from 70 per cent in Sambalpore to 17 
per cent in Balaghat, and of the total current and arrear 
demand of 94*8 lakhs, 56*3 lakhs were collected, leaving an 
uncollected balance of 38*4 lakhs, or 41 per cent and out of 

53 
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tibis snspended arraar, full 80*7 lakhs or nearly 60 pey cent 
were remitted (^ide Material and Moral Progress Report for 
1897*8, p. 100 ). In this famiqe, the policy of the Central 
Provinces Administration is understood to be even more liberal. 
Mr. Frjwer, the large-hearted Chief Commissioner, who is at 
present piloting these Provinces through a crisis of unparalleled 
severity with such skill and ability, is believed to have in con¬ 
templation remitting more than one-half of the current year’s 
demand. And in granting these remissions, no distinction, it 
is said, will be made as between those who are able to pay, and 
tiaose who are not, without borrowing \ but crop failure will be 
taken as the only standard by which to apportion the measure 
of reUef in all cases,—only remissions on the Malguzars’ estates 
will be made strictly conditional on their extending like relief 
to their tenants. 

On our side, this year, though our loss of crops and cattle 
is much more disastrous than anywhere else, or at any time 
previous, the policy of the local Government is rather one of 
extremely restricted relief—only to suspend the collection 
iA land revenue, and that, too, in cases where it could not be 
oellected without undue pressure, and suspension of the levy is 
absolutely necessary—the suspended arrears to stand over till 
the return of better seasons,—and to remit it in none but 
«ia?eme cases# This policy, as you once suggested, is no doubt 
iu a sense imposed upon it by the principles of its land revenue 
eyslem, which does not favour remissions of assessments even in 
years of drought. The working theory of the system is that the 
land asseesmeuts are so light and moderate, and are Imsed on so 
liberal a consideration of seasonal variations and vicissitudes, 
that they scarcely render necessary any large relaxation in the 
enforcement of the State demand—no matter bow serious the 
crop-failure ; and the view is strongly held that, as a result of 
this liberal policy of land revenue administration, the Bombay 
ryot is so prosperous, and has always such an abuudauce of means 
that he is able in good years to lay up—that he is well able, 
even in circumstances of abnormal harvest failure,—generally 
speaking to meet all his liabilities, and that all that mav be 
necessary in hard cases is a postponement, at the most, orthe 
levy rfthe demand. 

This roseate view, however, of the royt’s position has 
unfortunately little to rest on, and is iu fact one of wose fondly- 
ch^hed illt^iions of the Bombay Land Revenue Administration 
feet and arganient alike are powerless to dispel. All 
avUiabie indications wdnld seem to point to the disqitiAing con- 
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^olasioa that under the Land Settlements at present in force, his 
condition is going from bad to worse and his resources are 
continually failing. Not to go beyond the four Deccan districts 
^under the Belief Act, we fina that a larger and larger breadth 
of occupied land is here year by year passing from &e hands of 
the ryots into those of the Sawkars—by mortgage or sale. The 
The mortgage figures for the three years 1896-7-8-9 are as 
under :— 


Years. 

Mortgages 

with 

possession 

Mortgages 
without ! 
possession. 

Total No. of 
Tjand 

Mortgages. 

1896-7 ... 

26,916 

24,943 

51,859 

1897-8 ... 

33,137 

34,0**5 

67,182 

1898-9 ... 

24,268 

18,514 

42,772 

Total ... 

84,311 

77,502 

' 161,813 


( VidQ Table A given in the Begistration Annual Report tor 
1897-98 and 1898-99.) 


The total number of bcfidings, both Government and 
• alienated, in these districts is ‘^63,637 ; and assuming that the 
mortgage period is usually three years, it would appeaar that 
full 61 per cent of the total number of holdings are at this 
moment in the hands of the Sawkars. The sales of land during 
»these three years were 51,918, or about 20 per cent. 


Year, No. of sales. 

1896- 7 . 16,385 

1897- 8 . 19,645 

1898- 9 . 15,888 

Total . 51,918 


>so th^t the two classes of transactions taken toother reveal 
what will be recognised as a most distressing feature of the 
.situation that over 80 per cent of tho total number (rf 
holdings in those four districts has passed during these years 
hy mortgage or sale into the hands of the money-lenders from 
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those of the cultivating ryots, who, as a consequence of suc& 
transfer, sink down more or less to a status little removed 
from that of predial slaves—a state of things, be it remembered, 
reached after 20 years’ working of a special legislative measure 
intended for the relief of the agriculturists. 

Even official optimism will not claim such a position of 
things as any evidence of the growing prosperity of the ryot 
in these Deccan districts; and matters are not much better in 
other parts. And would it be too much to hope that Govern¬ 
ment will not allow any such view of his condition and resources 
—which is so utterly at variance with the facts—to influence* 
and colour its action in this respect and interfere with the 
adoption of a large and beneficent measure of relief such as 
alone would meet the needs of the time and do a great deaf 
effectually to help him out of his difficulties ? 

But it is further urged in defence of Government's present 
policy of restricting relief in this direction within such narrow 
limits, that it has the high sanction of the Famine Commis¬ 
sion of 1S80 (vide Lord JSTorthcote’s Poona speech ). It is no- 
doubt true that the Famine Commission did recommend in 1880 
such a cautious line of action in the matter, pointing out that “ it 
is not expedient to remit any part of the land revenue till it 
becomes certain that it cannot be collected without undue 
pressure on the persons Imble for it. The demand suspended' 
should stand over in the expectation of an early return of 
prosperity,” &c., &c., (liep., Vol. I, paragraph 169). But 
it has to be borne in mind that when the Strachey Commission 
reported in 1880—e.c., some twenty years ago—they had no 
condition of things to deal with so grave and so alarming as that 
which confronts us to-day. A year of unprecedentedly cala¬ 
mitous loss of crops and cattle, following on a long series of 
more or less unfavourable seasons, and that, too, coming upon 
a peasantry hard-pressed and struggling in the best of times— 
this constitutes a position of exceptional difficulty in which such 
restricted relief, as Government at present has in view, can 
assuredly be no adequate alleviation of the ryot’s misfortunes. 
As you have more than once urged with such unanswerable* 
force large and liberal remissions —not mere suspensions —of 
land reventie, and they, too, based on general considerations and 
applied to large areas over which uniform conditions prevail, 
instead of to individual holdings and apportioned to the extent 
of crop failure—this is the mpst pressing requirement of the hour ; 
and, I^rd Northcote’s Government may once more be appealed 
to give a generous consideration’ to the ryot’s present diffi- 
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acuities, and help him in the hour of his sore need. A rigorous 
levy of the Sfcate demand on the land at a time like this must 
-grievously add to his already heavy embarrassments, from 
which he might find it a hard struggle to extricate himself 
for years to come. Ilelerring to this aspect of the question, the 
Lyall Commission observe ( vide paragraph 539 of their lie- 
port ) :—‘‘We take this opportunity of remarking that any want 
-of jjroper liberality in granting these remissions in time of great 
loss of crops and cattle would in our opinion be inconsistent 
with the present policy of readiness to make great changes of 
laws an<l regulations in the hope of saving the agricultural 
•classes from indebtedness ’’; and adds “ this seems plain, but 
with a strongly departmental system of Government such an 
inconsistency is not impossible. Each department is apt to 
find reasons for its own hard and fast rules, though it is apt to 
cry against the rigidity of those of other departments.’^ 

A large and generous measure of relief in this direction 
will, on the other hand, naturally help the hard-pressed ryots 
in tiding over the time of sore trial and keep clear of ruinous 
borrowing. And, I trust, you will once more repeat your 
appeal to the authorities on his behalf. It may not be out of 
place to point out that a liberal policy of land revenue remis¬ 
sions in a year of distress like this—whatever sacrifice of 
revenue it might entail—would eventually recoup the State for 
such present sacrifice a hundred-fold and besides can involve no 
injustice whatever, as is sometimes supposed, to the “ general 
tax-payer.” Eighty-six per cent and more of our population is 
agricultural, and tlie ryot is the sheet-anchor not to be forgotten 
in the connection that it is he—and not the income-tax paying 
.merchant —who bears Athis-like on his broad shoulders the 
main weight of public burdens. But when he totters under 
•the heavy load—as he does at a time like this,—it becomes the 
sacred duty of the State to help him and seek by every means 
in its power to ameliorate his lot. 

Government apparently are of opinion, however, relying 
m the much-misread experience of the last fiimine, that any 
such large remissions as are suggested are scarcely necessary, 
and will involve an unjustifiable throwing away of public re¬ 
venues. If no such remissions were needed in 1896-7—practi¬ 
cally the land revenue for the year almost to the last rupee 
.having come in* with marvellous ease—none will be needed fqr 
this year'either. This is, however, a debateable point, and 1 
would, with your permission, reserve it for another occasion. 



REVENUE eOLLEeriONS AFTER 
THE FAMINE/ 

The^ farther instructions” which Government have* 
recently issued in regard to the levy of land assessments, and^ 
which you noticed some time ago in a brief editorial, serve to 
open u^ afresh the whole subject of land revenue collections 
in the famine districts, and, as constituting the latest enuncia¬ 
tion of policy on the mxata qucestio^ deserve the closest con¬ 
sideration. These fresh instructions are by way of supplement 
to those contained in Government Besolution No. 236 of 
January 16, 1900, and subsequent circulars; and unfortuna¬ 
tely, though the latest, seem conceived in even a less liberal 
spirit. At all events, they can scarcely be said to be such as 
are calculated to inspire trust and hope in the mind of the 
distressed ryot—just now struggling to emerge from the fearful 
ordeal of a season, the most calamitous on record. In vain do 
we look in them for any relaxation of the severity with which 
the revenue demand is being enforced, or, indeed, for any 
indication of the adoption of a more generous policy of land 
revenue collections and remissions for which no one has pleaded 
with more earnestness and cogency of reasoning than yourself 
on his behalf. As it is, they not only mark no improvement 
in things as they are, except in respect of administrative pro¬ 
cedure, and make no concession in the direction of a more 
sympathetic consideration of his difficulties, but, on the con¬ 
trary, tend appreciably to increase the stringency of land 
revenue collection, narrow down the scope of State relief con¬ 
templated in that regard, and lay down a modus operandi 
which is open to grave objection. But what is worse, these 
‘‘ further instructions,” viewed as a whole, seem to betray, on 
the part of the authorities, a strange lack of sympathy with, 
suffering and distress, and furnish a melancholy illustration 
of the cast-^iron rigidity of a land revenue system, which—what¬ 
ever its theoretic excellence as a fiscal system^involves and 
necemtates the enforcement of the State demand upon the 
land, even in a year following a disastrous' famine of unparal¬ 
leled severity, with such unrelenting rigour; lit is really 
disappointing to observe how Government is doing itself a 
s^us injustice by the promulgation of orders, seeminglf 

.. .■-,1- -I- V-, -r, .. ..... . . I 1 . < I ' 

® This letter appeared ever the signature ♦ J,’ in the Tiirm of Indim 
dated 8th October 1900* 
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fmmed aader an e^ctreme view of State land^lordism and its 
r^hts, but which, we all know, are so little in harmony with 
its generous intentions. 

the official Revenue year, 1899-1900, ended with tho 
end of July last, leaving a large balance of land revenue in 
the famine districts as an out-standing arrear. The revenue 
for collection in these zillas was 210*49 lakhs, inclusive of 
previous arrears. The realizations up to the 31st July were 
120*84 lakhs, or only 57*6 per cent of the aggregate demand; 
and the balance for future levy stands at 89*6 lakhs—thus 
distributed:— 

[ in lakhs of Rupees. ]. 


Districts. 

Revenue for 
Collection in¬ 
cluding pre¬ 
vious arrears 
in 1890 1900. 

Total Bevenae 
Collected in 
1899-1900. 

Oatstanding 
balance for 
future levy. 

Deccan Districts— 




‘Nasik. 

15-63 

13-06 

2*57 

8holapiir . 

11*84 

9*34 

2*50 

Khandesh . 

41*40 

29*29 

12*11 

Satara. 

20-21 

14*00 

6*16 

Fooua ••• ••• 

14*38 

7*40 

6*98 

Nagar. 

17-36 

6-93 

10-43 

Total for Deccan Districts. 

120-82 

80-08 

40-74 

Gmerat Districts— | 




Surat. 

23-88 

23*53 • 

•35 

Kaira. 

21-05 

8*79 

12*80 

Punch Mahals..\ 

3-36 

1*17 

2-19 

Ahmedabad . 

10*28 

3*20 

13-02 

Broach. 

24*50 

4*01 

20-4& 

Total for Gujerat Districts. 

1 

89*07 

40*76 

48-91 

Grand total for the 




11 Famine Districts ... 

210*49 

120-84 

89-65 
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Never before bad there been such heavy arrears of land 
Tevenue. In the famine of 1876-7, the demand in the affected 
districts was 140*9 lakhs, of which 109*7 were collected, and 
the arrears were 32*2 lakhs, or about 22*6 per cent. In 1896-7 
the aggregate revenue for collection was 173*1 lakhs, and the 
collections were full 162*3 leaving just 10*7 lakhs as an out¬ 
standing balance, or a trifle over 6 per cent. In this famine 
the realizations in the affected zillas come up to 120*8 lakhs, 
or about 57 per cent of the aggregate demand of 210*5 lakhs. 
The Government instructions to the district offlcers in the 
matter were substantially the same as those issued in the famine 
of 1896-7, and which were in that year found completely 
•effective for the purpose ; and a full collection, in spite of the 
prevailing distress, was confidently anticipated. But the final 
aresult falls far short of the anticipation, and large arrears re¬ 
main for recovery in the coarse of the current year. 

Taking the actual collections, wo find the revenue realized 
^compares, district by district, with extent of food-crop failure 
as under:— 


1899-1900. 


D iitricts. 

Percentage of 
actual crop out¬ 
turn to normal 
average. 

Porcf'ntage of 
rovenue collection 
to tot.il demand. 

S)eocaix Districts— 

Nasifc 

19-4 

83-5 

Sholapur 

9'2 

79-3 

Khandesh 

.S'l 

70*8 

Satara ... 

Not available. 

69-6 

Poona ... 

142 

ol-4 

Nagar ... 

13 5 

40 

for Deccan Districts 

11*4 

667 

^Gnjerat Districts— 

Surat ... 

62 

99 

Kaira ... 

5-6 

407 

Panch-Mabals ... 

•9 

347 

Ahmedabad 

51 

20 

Broach ... 

1*2 

16*3 

Total for Gujarat Districts... 

4-4 

46 

Grand total for the 11 Famine Districts. ... 

... 

67-6 
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These figures seem to reveal strange divergence as between 
one district and another in respect of the revenue collected, 
as compared with extent of food-crop failure. In Surat, 
for instance, where the crop failure was over 93 per cent of 
a normal average, the collection is well within a few thousands 
of the full demand, while in Nagar, though the crop failure 
was not 80 heavy, only forty per cent could bo realized ; so, 
again, in Sholapiir, the outturn of food-grain crops was only 
^2 per cent of a normal average, and yet tlie revenue collec¬ 
tion was nearly 80 per cent, while in Poona, though the yield 
of the crops was a good deal better, the revenue realized was 
only 51 per cent. 

Taking the two groups of famine districts the contrast bet¬ 
ween Giijerat and the Deccan is still more striking. 

In the poor Deccan districts the toiling Kunbi—hard-hit 
and pressed as he has been by two successive famines of such 
■unprecedented magnitude during the past four years—loyally 
and uncomplainingly pays up two-thirds of his total assessment. 
Nasik—which is one of our most distressed zillas, and where 
three-fourths of the land is believed to be in the hands of the 
^awkars under mortgage or purchase—to^J^ the list, having 
paid up more than 83 per cent of the demand ; Sholapiir—the 
poorest of our districts, and where the ryot is by all accounts 
at the end of his resources—comes next, with realisations 
amounting to 80 per cent; Khandesh and Satara follow close, 
with about 7u per cent; Poona has paid up more than half; 
while Nagar—as being the centre of maximum intensity of 
distress during the fiimiue—shows the lowest percentage, namely, 
10 per cent. 

Turning to ricli Gujerat—a province which had never 
before known such a famine for half-a-century—we are surpris¬ 
ed to find that, Surat excepted, in no district does the collec¬ 
tion come up to over half of the normal average. Kaira—the 
fairest district in the Province—^pays just a trifle over 10 per 
cent and Ahmedabad has a bare 20 per cent; while Broach— 
the rich cotton district of Gujerat—yields but 16 par cent 
and that, too, with much difficulty. In the Panch Mahals 
alone the collection is, on the whole, fair, considering the 
backwardness of the district. The total realized revenue for 
the Province is 46 per cent. 

The disparity as between the two Divisions in respect of 
land revenue collection during the last year is remarkable, but— 
paradoxical as it may seem—^is totally devoid of economic 
-54 
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significance. For, as things are, it supplies no indication what¬ 
ever as to the comparative condition and resources of the agricul¬ 
tural classes in the two grou^ of districts; however it may 
serve—from the point of view of fiscal administration—^to 
illustmte the relative efficiency of the revenue-collecting 
or^nisation and its working. It would be an error, for instance, 
to infer—^as we should otherwise be inclined to do—that the 
Nasik Kunbi who pays fully four-fifths of his assessment even 
in a trying year like this is any better off than his brother of 
Ahinedal^ who is able to pay but a bare ' 20 per cent; and so, 
toc^ vice versa, would it be wrong to suppose that the Broach 
cultivator, who pays no more than some 16 per cent, and that, 
too, with the greatest difficulty is any worse off than his compeer 
of Sholapur, who unmurmuringly pays as much as 80 per cent. 
For, in neither Division, does the bulk of the revenue collected 
—as we have it on the authority of the Hon. Mr. Moiiteath— 
come from the ryot direct. His lot is always a hard one— 
ivherever cast, whether in the rich alluvial plains of Gujerat or 
on the bare rolling uplands of the Deccan ; he is much too poor* 
and embarrassed to stand alone, and even in the best of seasons 
it is a struggle with him to pay up his assessment, and maintain 
himself and his family year in and year out, without now andt* 
again having recourse to the help of the money-lender for food 
or seed, cattle or manure, or, may be, for a wedding or a funeral. 
And it is the money-lender who has come to his rescue in all 
tfa^e districts in this season of distress—as he usually does—and 
paid up for him, in the majority of cases, the greater part of his 
assessment. Referring to these land revenue collections in the 
parts, the Hon^ble Mr. Monteath thus remarked in the 
course of his Budget speech at the recent Poona meeting of the 
Legislative Council:—“ I have no doubt that in the Deccan 
Districts, the recovery of a large share of the revenue is easy, 
because much of the laud is really in the hands of money-lenders 
or othet capitalists who are much afraid of losing any part of 
what they hold, whether they are registered as occupants or 
not;” or, in other words, so extensive is the agricultural- 
indebtedness that prevails in these zillas that the greater part, 
of the yearns demand in usually paid by the mortgagee-sawkars). 
and the^fore cornea in so easily even in a famine year. Passing* 
bn to Gujerat where^ it is believed, there is an equal or even 
a greater extent of agricultural indebtedness, the Revenue 
Member of Council Observed:—“ I understand that in many 
paarte of Qlijerat the culrivators are as deeply in debt as in the 
DeOeaii or even more so* It 'has be^ mil that moist of 
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Kali-jmraj people are mere slaves of the Sawtars, and I have 
heard it said that in some parts of Broach as manj as 80 per cent 
of the cnltivators are deeply in debt/' And accorditigly, moch 
of the revenue realized in these Qujerat districts had been col¬ 
lected, as in the Deccan, from the Sawkars. In Surat, for* 
instance, the Collector states:—“ In the revised estimate of 

land revenue.I estimated that Us. 40,000 would 

be uncollected. As a fact, Rs. 86,000 only remains to bo 
collected. Of the revenue collected more than one-half has been 
collected from non-agriculturists directly interested as mort¬ 
gagees or otherwise in lands." So again, in parts of Broach, 
the entire revenue has been collected from the mortgagee-money¬ 
lenders and “not one anna from a genuine cultivator" 
your Special Correspondent's Broach letter of Sept. 12). 

The collections in these Gujerat zillas would have been 
good deal better but for the operation of three causes: (1) 
“ organised opposition to the levy of assessment from people 
well able to pay it" {mcie Government Resolution on “ Guje- 
rftti's" letters).; (2) a determination, in several parts, on the 
part of the ryots—at the instig-ation of their Sawkars—not to 
disclose the true position of their affairs ; and (3) combinations 
among the Sawkars to evade payment. 

Nor are these illicit combinations and organised efforts to 
withhold the payment of State dues confined to the Gujerat 
districts. The Collectors’ reports on the subject point to their 
existence, though on a smaller scale, in several Deccan districts, 
too—notably in Khandesh and Nasik. The result is that tak¬ 
ing these districts—Deccan and Gujerar. together—the total 
revenue collected last year falls far short of the level reached— 
and so easily—^in the famine of 1896-97, leaving as much as 
nearly ninety lakhs as an outstanding balance for future- 
recovery or over 42 per cent of the year’s demand, as against 6 
per cent in 1896-97. Certainly, such a result cannot be held, 
m the opinion of Government, to be satisfactory—particularly 
when it is considered that the short levy is due not so much to 
the paralysing effects of famine as to illegal oc^binations fmd 
organized efforts to evade paym^t on the part of people bound 
and perfectly well able to pay. “ For Government/^ observed 
the late Mr, Nhgent in the Financial Statement, “ c^nive at. 
immoral endeavours of tkii kiid to escape the paymoht ot* what 
is justly due to the**State, wotiid be.««*«.a neglect of a primary 
doty of administratibn." 
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Clearly, the iastmctions contained in the Government 
Resolution of January last in the matter of land revenue 
< 5 ollection are insufficient for the purpose, and hence the neces¬ 
sity for these “further ’’orders Government has deemed fit 
recently to issue. The object is to defeat these illicit combina¬ 
tions, and ensure during the current financial year not only the 
stringent enforcement of the year’s demand, but a full recovery 
as well of the large out-standing arrears of last year with all the 
rigour the law permits. 

Land revenue is here the sheet-anchor of finance, and Go¬ 
vernment is not prepared to abate or forego any portion of its 
just demand even in a famine year. The State, as universal 
landlord, is entitled to levy a full rental from all those who 
hold land under it, or are otherwise interested in it, and share 
the profits there-from accruing; and it makes little or no differ¬ 
ence to it whether the rental comes from the tillers of the soil 
or, in their default, their Sawkars. If the ryots can and do pay, 
well and good ; if not, their Sawkars who monopolize the profits 
•of tillage ought, and if they could and yet would not, the law is 
strong enough to make them pay. 

It is no doubt a most undersirable condition of things—one 
fraught with the gravest social and economic results—when the 
ryots—all or most of them—are in such hopeless poverty that 
they cannot payjtheir dues to the State without the Sawkar’s aid; 
but considerations such as these belong to another sphere of 
State policy, and ought not to modify, or otherwise influence, 
the operations of the Revenue Department of the General 
Administration. 

Nor again, apparently, in the opinion of Government, 
does it matter much to the ryot liimself—as things stand at 
present—whether he pays his assessment or his Sawkar. 
When he pays from his own resources, he has, of course, 
no reason to complain. But, as a matter of fact in the majo¬ 
rity of cases, he is not able so to pay. All the Presidency 
•over, as a result of his own hopeless improvidence, he is so 
poor, and so deeply involved in debt, and bis lands are so 
heavily encumbered that even when the Sawkar pays his assess-* 
meat for him—to save the holding from forfeiture—and adds 
Up the amount paid to the existing mortgage-debt, as he is 
entitled to do under Section 72 of the Transfer of Property Act 
of 1882, it will, no doubt, increase his indebtedness, but no 
such addition will make his lot any the worse—such is the con- 
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ditiou of hopeless embarrassment in which he is already. Head 
and ears in debt, he has reduced himself—in most cases by his 
nnthriftiness and improvidence—to the position,—in the words 
of the Hon^ble Mr, Monteath—of a “ rack-rented tenant — 
almost a serf^'* working for hia Sawkar, and gets, even in good, 
years, little move than a hare subsistence. 

Under such circumstances, Government doubts if any 
remissions of revenue could reach the unfortunate ryot. The 
Sawkar is there ever on tiie alert to intercept the benefit not 
intended for him, and to which he has no moral title. Besides, 
a policy of remissions in bad years does not well fit in with the 
essential principles of the Bombay land revenue system under 
which the assessments are so light that, properly speaking-, 
the ryot ought to need no such lenien(*.y on the part of the 
State even in bad years. And if he finds himself hard-pressed 
in a season like this, it is his own fault, and Government cannot’ 
help him. 

This is the general view—or line of view—on which the 
present instructions of Government in respect of land revenue 
collection seem to be based. How far such an estimate of the 
ryot’s position is in agreement with the facts, is a matter on 
which opinions will probably differ ; but that some such esti¬ 
mate it is that underlies, runs through, and colours these fresh 
orders, hardly appears open to doubt. 

Accordingly, instead of proposing, as was sanguinely ex¬ 
pected in some quarters, to grant any large remissions on 
account of famine losses, or abate the current year demand 
in consideration of the agricultural deterioration that has 
taken place in recent years,—neither measure of relief being 
likely to benefit the ryot under the present circumstances,— 
Government directs in these “ furiher^’ onlers a stringent levy 
during the current year, not only of the year’s demand, but 
also of heavy arrears of the past year, allowing remissions and 
suspensions only in extreme cases. These orders may be thus 
summarized:— 

Now, first of all, that the new financial year has opened, 
the work of recovering past arrears of land revenue should 
begin at once in all these famine districts under Sections 150, 
151, and 152 of the Land Revenue Code, and in accordance with 
the orders already issued, e.e., those’contained in the Government 
Resolution of January last and subsequent circulars ; and there 
should be no farther delay in rigorously enforcing the provisions- 
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of the law against defaulters ‘‘ about whose possession of means 
to pay there is no doubt ”—including, of course,-superior holders 
-and mortgagee-sawkars in possession. As regards others who 
are not well-to-do, they should, in no way for the present, be 
“pressed”—-i. e., while the farming operations are still in 
progress. 

As soon, however, as the crops are ripe, the work of general 
collection may be taken in hand. 

Well-to-do ryots, superior holders and mortgagee-sawkars 
"in possession will, of course, pay up their dues at such times 
anif in such instalments as are fixed under the Laud Revenue 
•Codo( Sections 139 and 146). As regards others, the work 
must begin earlier, the year being an exceptional year. 
Wherever necessary or expedient, precautionary measures autho- 
nzed in Sections 140 and 141 of the Code should be taken. 
^These refer to standing crops. 

Such precautions are usually taken when there is reason 
to apprehend an extensive default through previous disposal of 
standing crops. Under Section 140 of the Land Revenue Code, 
when a crop is mortgaged or sold or otherwise disposed of, the 
Collectorcanassertthepriority of Government claims as per 
Section 137 and prevent its removal until the revenue is paid. 
•Se^on 141 is of wider scope, and empowers the Collector in 
any case in which he deems such precaution necessary, to forbk 
the reaping or removal of it until the ryot pays bis assessment, 
by placmg watchmen over it. if required. Here it may be noted 
that the present instructions modify the stringency of the law by 
adding a provision that Government's lien on the croi> should 
be enrorced only “ where the crop is good and leaves, after 
discharge of the Government dues, a babnce sufficient fbr the 
mamtenance until another harvest, of the cultivator and those 
dependent on him. 

When the crops are reaped, the recovery of both the year’s 
demand and past arrears, should commence ; and iu regard to 
past arrears, it should be considered “ whether the outturn is, 
or is not, such as will enable the occupant without borrowing to 
pay ” them in whole or in part. Generally speaking, 

(1) when a rjrot gets a good crop “on a considerable 
area of hmd ”, he wdl, of course, be able to pay up all his dues; 

(2) the bolding is smaller, and the ryot is poor, 
ttho year’s demand p(u9 only part of arrears should be recovered; 
.the balance being reft for future levy; 
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( 3 ) when the holding is still smaller, and the crop poor, 
and the outturn is not such m “ will leave any balance after 
discharging the yearns assessment and supplying the means 
of the ryot^s subsistence until another harvest, the year's assess¬ 
ment only should bo collected, and a release from past arrears 
granted ; 

(4) when the land is left uncultivated through the 
cultivator's want of means, the arrears should be remitted, and 
the current year's demand suspended until another liarvest. 

Such briefly are these “ further instructions " Government 
has recently issued in the matter of land revenue collection dur¬ 
ing the current year. They may be considered under a double 
aspect—(1), as to the nature and extent of relief authorized in 
the direction of remissions and suspensions; and ( 2 ) in respect 
>of the modus operandi laid down. 

First (1 ) regards relief —it will be noticed, (<?) that there 
is going to be absolutely no abatement of the current year's demand 
in any case and under any circumstances and that—crop or no 
crop—land sown or land unsown—cattle alive or cattle dead— 
the land occupant will be resi)oa8ible for the demand ; 

( 4 ) that relief in the shape of suspension of the yearns 
demand or remission of past arrears is restricted within the 
narrowest limits—almost bordering on the irreducible minimum ; 

() that the grant of such relief is made entirely depend¬ 
ent on the kind of harvest tliat there is going to be, and that no 
regard whatsoever is to be had in this connection to past famine 
losses ; and 

( 0 ?) that the net result of the year's collections may bd 
estimated to be, that a hare subsistence until another harvest is 
all that is likely to be left under the operation of these orders 
to the bulk of the ryots, and no more if even that much at all. 
Just to be able to gauge the practical working of these instruc¬ 
tions, we may take the diflTerent classes of ryots, and examine 
how each will be affected by them. The agriculturists may be 
ok'ssed as under in a rough way ;— 

A. —OOOUPANTS HOLDING DI8B0TLT UNDER GOVERNMENT. 

(а) Well-to-do, or fairly so, numbering about 25 p. c. 
of total number of ryots. 

(б) Not well-to-do, more or less in debt, but 

retaining possession of their holding ... 25 p. c* 
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B. —OOOUFANTS NOT HOLDING DIRECTI.Y UNDER 
GOVERNMENT. 

{a ) Tenants of saperior holders. 20 p. c- 

(i) Those whose lands are mortgaged with 
possession to the Sawkars, but who are 
still in occupation of their acres as their 
tenants by their permission and sufferance 
under Section 33 of the Tjand Revenue 
Code .30 p. c. 

Of these, occupants of class A (a) holding directly under 
Government and fairly well-off will be expected, even after the 
dreadful losses of the past year, to meet their liabilities without 
much diflSculty. They never ask for relief, and no relief is 
ever granted to them. They number about 25 per cent of the 
total body of ryots. 

As regards the remaining 76 per cent of ryots, relief 
under the new orders is strictly confined to occupants of class 
A(i). They hold directly under Government, and form another 
25 per cent of the total body. They are poor, and more or 
less embarrassed, though not hopelessly, and relief will ba 
dealt out to them on some such lines as these:—(1 ) Those 
of the class A{b) who get good crops on fairly large holdings— 
and their holdings are in most cases medium-sized, ranging- 
from 15 to 40 or 50 acres—will liave no relief in any shape, 
and Government hold that they should be able to pay up all 
their claims without difficulty—and possibly Government is 
right. But we have to remember that these poor, struggling 
agriculturists will have, besides Government assessment and 
arrears, also to pay interest to their Sawkar on their existing 
debts or means, instalments of Tagai and subsistence advances 
they have received from Government, as they fall due; and 
we *may not be far out in our calculation if we take it that 
what they will have probably left to them after all these 
payments will be little more than a bare subsistence until 
another harvest. 

(2 ) In the case of those whose holdings are smaller and 
who obtain hrferior crops—the outturn being just enough to 
leave them a surplus after payment of the yearns assess^ 
ment, over a^tPWve a year’s subsistence—^the whole of that 
surplus will be swept oft’ into the Government Treasury in 
of arrears 5 and the remaining part will be held 
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over for future levy. Thus, the only measure of relief they 
get is mspemion of part of their arrears until another harvest, 
and no other. These ryots will have nothing besides a 
subsistence j with which to pay their Sawkar or tagai and other 
instalments, and these consequently will remain hanging over 
their heads a burden for future years. 

( 3 ) Those whose holdings are small, and have poor crop 
—the yield being just enough, after payment of the yearns 
assessment, for their subsistence until another harvest—will be 
required to pay only the current yearns assessment, and will 
have a full release granted to them from past arrears. These 
lucky few thus no doubt get a large measure of relief, but 
still will have no-where withal left to meet their other liabilities. 

( 4) Lastly, those who have not been able to cultivate 
their fields through want of means, and have, therefore, no 
crop, will have all their arrears remitted, and only the current 
year’s demand will be held over for future levy. 

Taking all these sub-divisions of class A(^) of occupants, 
we see relief will be given under these instructions :— 

To sub-division 2, in the shape of suspension of past arrears* 

Do. do. 3, full remission of arrears. 

Do. do. 4, remission of arrears + suspension of 

current year’s demand. 

But these will have only a bare subsistence left to them until 
another harvest. They cannot be more than 10 to 15 per cent 
at the outside of the total number, and this marks the extreme 
limit of relief Government sanction in these new instructions^ 

Passing on to ryots of class B ( a-b) —those namely, not 
holding under Government direct—we find they are altogether 
kept outside the pale of relief contemplated in these new orders; 
and will have to bear their misfortunes and burdens as best 
they can—unassisted and even unpitied. The year’s revenue 
and past arrears will be levied, in the first place, not from 
these inferior occupants, but from their superior holders—in¬ 
cluding mortgagee-sawkars in possession. But when these 
superior holders pay up these State dues on demand, they will 
be entitled to Government assistance under Section 86 of the 
liand Revenue Code in the summary levy of rents from 

their tenants ; and Section 86 lays down that rents shall 

be Covered for them by the employment of the same coercive 
55 
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ptooess as well as of the same pfecautionary ^nd other measures 
ae are prescribed iu the cole for the realization of Government 
menue. And be it further noted that Government will be 
Bound to give such assistance to these superior holders and 
mortgagee-sawkars, minus^ of coarse, all those limitations 
that Government lias deemed fit to impose this time as a special 
case upon its own collection operations. As pointed out on a 
former occasion, the tenants of these superior holders are, under 
our Bombay system, entirely at their mercy and, unlike their 
eoi^rsHS in North India, enjoy no recognised rights whatever 
—a grave defect in the land legislation of this Presidency; nor 
is Teuef to be granted to them through their superior land-hol* 
dors., the coercive processes provided in the Code for the 
recovery of arrears include, under Section 160, forfeiture of 
‘ttle hblding, sale dl the de&ulter’s moveable and immoveable 
jppoperty, arrest and imprisonment. Tlie rents to be levied 
■fife tibe rents Agreed upon between the parties, under Section 
S3, Government reserving to itself no power whatever under 
the law to modify or regulate them in any way. They are 
often unconscionably heavy. As the Hon^ble Mr. Muir- 
Mackenzie stated at the recent Poona meeting of the Legis¬ 
lative Council, they rarely, if ever, fall below twice the assess¬ 
ment, and, in numerous instances, are equal to three times 
and higher multiples of the assessment/^ It is such rents as 
those tW will be recovered this year—as, of course, in other 
years—and that, too, with Government assistance on the 
application of their superior holders under Section 86, After 
such a stringent collection of these rents, it may well be donbt- 
^ if even a^are subsistence will be left to these inferior holders. 
Many probably will only have a few months’ food, and will 
have to go to Bombay or Ahmedabad, there to work for their 
Bread a^ labourers during the rest of the year—or until the 
luousoon calls them back to their homes and fields again. 
What makes the matter so grave is that these ryots placed 
in such unfortunate predicament form full 50 per cent of our 
tx>tal body of agriculturists. 

Thtis, taking both the classes—A and B-K>f our ryots 
together, it would appear that leaving out of account the 25 per 
fient or so who are well off, of the remaining 75 per cent who 
iiot welWo-do, no more than 10 or 15 per cent get any 
reHel under The rest (60-^6 per cent) will 

and Will Laver tp be 
dakes until another bar* 
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^est, and in other and more numerous cases, only for a few 
miontbs of the year. If a ryot of this class wants to repair famine 
losses or replenish his farm-stock, or repair a well or a weir to 
diis water-channel, he must go to the Sawkar for a loan or to the 
^irkar for tagai. And if he so borrows, will the Hon. Mr. 
Monteath and his native colleague, the Hon. Mr. Desai, still 
*blame him for bis improvidence ? It is thus that his debts 
begin and go on piling up under our rigid land revenue system. 
In view of such certain practical operations of these fresh Gov¬ 
ernment orders in regard to land revenue collection, one is 
incUned in despair to ask—Is this the way to assist a broken, 
disheartened peasantry to raise itself from the slough of 
•despond in which it at present lies struggling, and recover its 
normal position ? The collection of Government revenue—to 
proceed as if there had been no famine in the land to devastate 
!the farm-yards and desolate the homes of the poor ryots, and there 
bad been only a widespread ‘‘ immoral combination amongst 
dhem to contumaciously withhold Government dues—is this the 
right way to deal with a situation of such gravity and help the 
recovery of the Presidency from the calamitous shock of a 
visitation of such unparalleled severity ? Surely, a more 
generous policy in the matter would have been more in accord¬ 
ance with the needs of the time as well as with the known 
liberal intentions of Government themselves. 

If these “ further instructions are so ox>en to adverse 
comment in respect of the utterly inadequate measure of relief 
they propose, equally so are they in regard to the modus 
^psrandi they lay down. The whole work of revenue collection 
is to proceed on the basis of individual inquiries—‘holding^ by 
holding—by the village officials, including a thorough crop- 
inspection, an ascertainment of the outturn and an estimate of 
its sufficiency or otherwise in the case of each holding to leave 
the ryot—after Inpayment of the yearns assessment and past 
arrears— a surplus enough for the maintenance of himself and 
his family. The inherent difficulty of the task, not to say the 
pi«u)tic^l impossilulity of such crop estimates is obvious* 
itfae Dspartmeatof Agsmaltttrekas not)^ amve at 
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any such estimate for the Presidency during all these 10—17* 
years of its existence. But now when it is a matter of life and* 
death to the ryot, the work is entrusted to the untrained, un^ 
trustworthy agency of the village oflSeials. The assistance of' 
the Circle Inspectors cannot be very effective and the control or 
the superior officers must, in the nature of things, be more or 
less nominal when the operation is to extend over an area comr 
prising no fewer than 644,623 holdings, large and small. And 
yet, it is on the results of such village officials’ inquiries that the 
whole work of collection—including grant of remission and 
suspension—^is made in these instructions to depends What a 
‘ perilously enormous power is hereby placed in unreliable hands, 
and what a wide door it opens to corruption and favouritism 
the matter—^is simply fearful to contemplate. 

It was on this very ground that the Famine Gbmmission o 
' 1880 so strongly condemned this method of individual inquiries, 
the Hon. Mr. Monteath, no doubt, vigorously defended it, the 
other day at Poona, as being of the very e8se7ice of our Bombay 
Byotwari Land lievenue System ; but it may be with all due 
' deference pointed out that such was not the view of the Bombay 
Government up till 1880. Government Resolution N^o. 181 of 
January 15, 1867, dealing with the grant of remissions in cases of 
failure of crops, laid down:—“ individual inquiries should, as far 
as possible, be avoided and measures of relief, as a rule, applied 
,to entire villages.” Government Resolutions No. 3899 of 
October 5, 1847, and No. 1200 of March 7, 1874, still more 
emphatically declared:—‘‘The system of inquiring into indi¬ 
vidual losses occasioned by alleged failure of crops is forbidden. 
When a group of villages has suffered from an exceptionally 
bad season, an average reduction of assessment all round will 
be made, if necessary.” The same principle was re-affirmedl 
in Government Resolution No. 6007 of October 21, 1376. It 
was only in 1880 that a departure in this respect was taken and 
the present method of individual inquiries prescribed in Gov¬ 
ernment Resolution of June 5, 1880. The method has been^ 
.triad in. the last two famines—with what results we all know. 
.Audit would have been better if Government had seen thehr 
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way to retnro to tbe old and more conect principle, and put 
the whole thing on a more automatic basis by regulating the 
measure of relief to be granted according to some standard of 
general application-Hind over large areas where uniform con¬ 
ditions prevailed. 

These “ flirther instructions ” would thus appear objection¬ 
able both in respect of the extent of relief they contemplate 
and the method of granting it they sanction. With a noble- 
hearted statesman of Lord Northcote’s large and generous 
sympatlues presiding over the Government of this Presidecy, 
and guiding its policy at this serious conjuncture, it is indeed 
distressing to find that the ryot comes in for such hard treat¬ 
ment at the hands of the authorities, even after such a fearful 
trial, and that so little help and sympathy is extended to irim 
in his manful efforts to raise himself above the disheartening 
wreckage of a disastrous famine. Surely, the public, I submit, 
have a right to address on his behalf an earnest personal appeal 
to His Excellency to re-consider and revise these fresh orders 
in respect of land revenue collection in the direction of greater 
liberality, and accord to him a more generous treatment in the. 
matter in consideration of his unparalleled trials and difficulties. 
And knowing, as we all do. His Excellency’s warm-hearted 
sympathies with the distressed and struggling poor, it may be 
confidently hoped that such an appeal will not go in vain. 



THE BOMBAY REVENGE PROBLEM.^ 

I 

I have read with much interest your leading article iw 
a recent issue of the Times of India on “the Bombay LancP 
Bevetme Problem.^' Your forecast of the lines on which the^ 
coming amendment of the Land Revenue Code is likely to be 
undertekeu, is probably correct. Apparently, Government does 
not at the present moment propose to db anything more than 
.take up the question of assessed waste lands and* forfeited^ 
holdings, and the terms on which they are to be let in future. 
But it is understood in well-informed circles that occasion will 
be taken to introduce under the amending provisions, one or 
two new principles of a revolutionary character into the land 
le^lation of the Presidency. Sections 57, 60, 61, 62 and 68? 
o^tie Code (Act V of 1879 ) vest in the Collector wide dis- 
ci^onary powers in regard to the giving away of unoccupied' 
Wnds and the annexing of “such conditions to the occupancy 
as may‘seem fit.’’ But the universally prevailing type of 
occupancy throughout the Presidency under the existing law 
is the one we are all familiar with—proprietary occupancies 
with'unrestricted rights of transfer. In the promised amend¬ 
ment of the Code, Government seems to intend to create and 
c<kiistitute in the future allotment of waste lands new and 
distinctly inferior class of occupancies, on a well-defined basis, 
with restricted powers of alienation and on short-leases—pre¬ 
sumably on the analogy of the Punjab plan, as carriel out in 
the Chenab Valley under the Chenab Canal Colonization Act, 
A similar scheme of non-proprietary occupancies has been 
recently adopted under Bombay Act III of 1899, and in 
accordance with rules framed there-under as noticed in the- 
Government Gazette of May 10, 1900, for the Jamrao Canal, 
lands in the Hyderabad and Thar and Parker districts in Sind, 
and it is hoped that it will be attended with the same measure 
of success which has so attended the experiment in the Punjab. 
The distinctive feature of this Sind scheme as borrowed from 
the Punjab Act is “ that the rights and interests vested’ in an. 
occupant by or under this Act shall not be c,apable of being' 
attached or sold in execution of a decree or order of any Court, 
or in any insolvency proceedings, nor shall they or any of them,. 


^ This letter appeared over the signature ^ J. ’ In the Times o£~ 
India dated 12th March 1901.. 
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without the previous consent in writing of the Commissioner 
in Sind, he transferred or charged by any sale, gift, or 
mortgage, or other private contract^^ (Bombay Act III of 
1899, sec. 8); or more specifically, as laid down in thp rijes, 
“that the occupant shall not have the power or authority,' 
without the previous consent in writing of the Commissioner 
in Sind had and obtained, at any time to transfer (whether 
permanently or temporarily) any right, title, or interest in, 
or to create any charge upon, the whole or any part of the said 
lands, whether by sale, gift, mortgage, relinquishment of pos¬ 
session, or otherwise in any manner whatsoever.” Judging from 
all accounts—particularly from a recent speech of Sir hlack- 
wortih Young, the present Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab 
at the Lyalpur Durbar—these Chenab Colonies in the Punjab, 
where the settlers do not possess “ proprietary rights, but only 
rights of occupancy which cannot be alienated without th« 
permission of the Chief Revenue authority of the Province,’^ 
are making wonderful progress, and the Chenab Valley, with 
its magnificent system of perennial canals, promises to be the 
Punjab peasants “ Happy Valley,” wheie the grasping, greedy 
usurer shall have no place in the economy of rural life, and the 
evil of land indebtedness ^hall not be suffered to strike root 
alid grow—a “new Punjab” where peace and plenty ever 
shall reign and cheer the labouring Crown colonist, freed as he 
is from the onerous obligations of a free allodial proprietosr. 
The Bombay Government is naturally anxious to follow in the 
wake of the model Frontier Province, and endeavour to create 
in the Presidency as it has recently done in Sind, out of its 
assessed waste lands, a shniliar rural paradise for its distressed 
peasantry under a system of short-lease, non-proprietary occu¬ 
pancies. If such an anticipation is not altogether groundless, 
the coming amendment of the Land Revenue Code will be 
awaited with anxious and expectant interest, and not without 
grave apprehensions. Such a measure will be a clearly retro¬ 
grade measure—a distinct receding from the more liberal 
principles of the general land policy of the Presidency. 

As regards the larger question of agricultural indebtedness 
and land alienation to which you draw attention, the evil ia no 
doubt assuming dangerous dimensions in all parts of the Presi¬ 
dency ; but, as Ijord Northcote explained a few days ago in a 
speech at Sukkur, in Sind, the initiative rests with the Qov-i* 
ernment of India, not with the Local Government. It is, 
however, one of the “twelve questions ” to which Lprd Cuteoii 
is devoting his most BjdnoviB. ^omjdeTQfion^ an^jl as far as it is 
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possible to judge from available indications, we may not have 
to wait very long for a comprehensive project of remedial action. 
Not are we left much in doubt as to the general character of 
8uch action. 

The ryot here, as elsewhere in British India, is evidently 
sinking and suffering—the unconscious victim of his own 
ignorance and reckless extravagance—and that too, under a 
system of land tenure and land revenue settlement, the most 
perfect that could be devised, a system which guarantees to him 
every condition of success and prosperity. The lightest taxed 
firmer in all the world—he borrows and borrows, and is now 
more or less hopelessly involved in debt, and bolding his acres 
by a privileged proprietary title, he is freely parting with his 
rights in the soil, and resignedly accepting the position of an 
adseriptua glebce working for his Sawkar. Surely, tlie fatal gift 
of full proprietary rights—including an unrestricted power of 
alienation—lias proved his ruin. The number of such transfers 
of land from the agricultural to the non-agricultural money- 
lending classes is everywhere in the Presidency alarmingly on 
the increase, and constitutes a social and economic evil of the 
first magnitude ; and it is held that no scheme of ameliorative 
action can be effective or complete which does not, among othOT 
things, impose large limitations on the ryot^s right of transfer, 
and thereby save him against himself and from the imminent 
peril of expropriation. It is abundantly clear that if he is ever 
to be able to stand on his legs and thrive, he can do so only as 
a simple Crown-tenant—absolutely released from the heavy 
responsibilities of a free proprietary status to which he is 
unequal. 

Such, briedy, would appear to be the broad conclusion at 
which the Government of India has arrived after a most close 
and extended examination of the question. It is noticeable how 
the Government of India view silently ignores in a general 
estimate of the situation one of the most important and deter¬ 
mining factors—the land revenue system and its working. 
And the historical retrospect—detailing the various stages by 
which the present conclusions have been reached, as given by 
thB Hon. Sir Charles Bivaz at a sitting of the Supreme Legis* 
lative Council, held at Simla on September. 27, 1899, in the 
000166 of a speech moving for leave to introduce the Punjab 
Alienation of Land Bill—possesses peculiar interest in this con^ 
nection. After a brief reference to Justice West’g 
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pamphlet entitled The Law and the liand in India, formu- 
ming for the first time a definite plan for imposing limitations 
on the power to alienate land, Sir Charles Rivaz proceeds• 

“ In 1875 in consequence of agrarian riots in the Bombay 
Deccan, a Commission was appointed to inquire into the condi¬ 
tion of the agricultural population of that part of India. The 
result of those inquiries was the passing of the Deccan Agricul¬ 
turists Relief Act of 1879, by which the ordinary civil law in 
four of the Bombay Deccan districts was in many respects 
amended in favour of agricultural debtors. 

“ In 1881, legislation was undertaken for the relief of 
large landholders in Sind, and in the Broach and Kaira districts 
of the Bombay Presidency, and in 1882 for the relief of encum¬ 
bered estates in the Jhansi division of the North-West Provinces. 
A main feature of all these enactments was that while the 
estate remained under Government management, the indebted 
owner was debarred from alienating any portion of it. 

‘‘ The question of agricultural indebtedness was included 
by the Famine Commission of 1878 in the scope of their in¬ 
quiries, and in their report, they expressed their views on the 
desirability of protecting agricultural debtors, among other 
means of relief, by imposing restrictions on land transfers.'' 

After brief mention of Mr. Thorburn^s pamphlet on the in 
debtedness of the Mahomedans landholders of the Western 
Punjab, advocating strong measures to check the alienation of 
lands to money-lending classes, and which attracted the notice 
<of the Secretary of State, Sir. Charles Rivaz goes on:— 

‘‘In 1891 a Commission was appointed to report on the 
working of the Deccan Agriculturists Relief Act of 1879, and 
on the desirability of extending a similar measure to other 
Provinces. The Government of India, in forwarding the Com¬ 
mission's Report to the Secretary of State in 1894, together 
with a draft Bill to provide for the relief of the agricultural 
classes, in which certain changes proposed by the Commission 
In the Deccan Act had been incorporated, remarked that such 
legislation would, however, only partially meet the difficulties 
connected with the general problem of agricultural indebted¬ 
ness, that remedies of an entirely different kind, including 
measures for farther restricting the right of land transfer, 
vseemed indispensable, and that this part of the subject would be 
ideparately and careftilly considered. 

56 
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Accordingly a circular was addressed to Local Govern' 
^ents in October, 1895, in which it was said that the Govern-^ 
" .ient of India were distinctly of opinion that some action in the* 
dii^ction of restriction upon the alienability of land was generally 
advisable, and even necessary, though the manner and degrees 
of the restriction must vary from Province to Province. Each 
Local Government and Administration was requested to take 
the subject into its most careful consideration and to com* 
municate its matured views and definite proposals for action in 
the direction indicated. Two Notes accompanied the circular, 
in which the whole subject of agricultural indebtedness in India 
and the various possible remedies for checking transfers of land, 
were exhaustively explained and discussed. 

On receipt of the replies to this circular, ^ it was decided’ 
to deal first with the Punjab as being the Province where the 
question of agricultural indebtedness was of special importance 
in its political aspect.’’ 

Lord Cnrzon in his concluding speech on the debate referred 
to the point in these terms :— 

“ If it be asked why we have selected the Punjab as the 
field of this refinement, the answer is, that there the problem, 
is most serious, there the evil has reached, or is reaching, the 
most dangerous dimensions, and there it possesses a political 
and social as well as a purely agrarian complexion. But our 
vision is not centred on the Punjab alone. The canker of agri¬ 
cultural indebtedness which is eating into the vitals of India, 
and which is one of the twelve questions that, as 1 have re¬ 
marked on a previous occasion, I liave set before myself the 
humble intention to examine, and if it may be, to attempt to 
solve, is not one of narrow or contracted application, though in 
particular parts it may be more grave in its incidence than in 
others. We shall doubtless require to handle it in different 
ways ill different areas. We began some years ago after a 
tentative fashion in the Deccan. We are now proceeding with 
a bolder venture in the Punjab. Should we be successful in- 
this enterprise, we shall be encouraged to proceed, and thus,, 
stone by stone and layer by layer, to build up the fabric of 
economic and social stability for our rural population.’' 

The Punjab Alienajtion of Land Bill ie already law, and, as. 
His Excellency the Viceroy significantly ^inted out in his clos¬ 
ing speech on the third rending of the Bill ( October 19^ 1900 ),. 
IS the first serious step in a movement wmch js des^n^ to 
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free the agricultural classes in this country—-the bone and sinew 
of our strength—from an incubus which is slowly but steadily 
wearing them down. ’ ^ ^ . 

The Punjab has thus been dealt with, and we are assured^ 
the turn of the other Provinces fbr similar protective legislation 
will come in due time; and Bombay, where the question is 
admittedly quite as serious and pressing as in the Punjab— 
minus the political element—^will not in all probability need to 
wait for any long time. The evil of agricultural indebtedness 
and land transfer is a general and wide-spread evil, and demands, 
in the opinion of the Government of India, a remedial measuro 
of general application. 

It would thus appear that this whole question has passed 
far beyond the preliminary stages of inquiry and examination, 
and the Government of India is presumably not only in posses¬ 
sion of the amplest material for forming a definite judgment on 
the subject, but would oven seem to have definitely made up 
its mind as to the kind of remedial and ameliorative action the 
situation requires. And Bombay may confidently look forward 
to being blessed at no distant date—probably as soon as Sir 
Antony MacdonnelPs Commission have sent in their report— 
with a duplicate copy of the Punjab Laud Alienation Act intend¬ 
ed to herald the dawn of a brighter agricultural era, and serve 
as an eft*ective panacea for all the troubles of her distressed and* 
long-suffering peasantry. 

It may, however, be permissible to submit—even though 
it may now be too late to do so—that whatever the special 
circumstances or needs of other Provinces—political, social, or 
economic—no such restrictive legislation in limitation of the 
ryot’s proprietary rights can suit or serve his purpose on this 
side of India. The situation here is not so simple as the Gov¬ 
ernment of India seems to assume it to be ; and a view which 
holds the poor, struggling cultivator of Bombay, exclusively, or 
even mainly responsible for all his woes, and takes no account of 
the other elements in the position—particulary the land revenue 
system and its pressure, land assessments and their heavy in¬ 
cidence, the evil of over-assessment, and the rigidity of collection ♦ 
—cannot but appear to be essentially incorrect, One-sided and un¬ 
fair. The ryot is no doubt grealily embarrassed here, as else¬ 
where, but it is assuredly not because he lives beyond bis means 
and does not save, or borrows recklessly and spends eictrava- 
gantly—but principally, if not solely, because be is hard pressed- 
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by his necessities under a revenue system which leaves him no 
rest, and shows him no indulgence even in seasons of calamitous 
drought and crop failure, and keeps loading him with burdens 
he is increasingly unable to bear. And if he is to be saved and 
helped, it cannot surely be by levelling him down from the status 
•of a free proprietary occupant to what is scarely distinguishable 
from that of an adseriptus glebm, reducing his sense of independ- 
once and rMponsibility, or diminishing his credit and the value 
df his holding. It is to be feared, any such project of remedial 
action would not only fail of its intended effect, but conceivably 
might make the position even worse. 

The issues at stake are momentous, affecting the well-being 
and happiness of the vast body of our toiling ryots, and would it 
he too mch to hoi)e that the Government of India may yet, before 
committing itself to any definite line of action, see reason to 
re-consider the situation and its needs, and revise its conclusions 
in the light of a more comprehensive examination of the general 
agrarian problem as it presents itself in this Presidency ? 

Meanwhile, the public will be justified in asking that the 
ppers on this subject (which are still presumably confidential)— 
including the Government of India Circular of October, 1895, 
the two exhaustive Notes accompanying the circular, and the 
replies of the Local Governments and Administrations to the cir- 
uular—referred to by theHon’ble Sir Charles Rivaz in the course 
of his remarks quoted above in introducing the Punjab Land Alie¬ 
nation Bill (September 27, 1899), may be published, so as to 
unable them to appreciate better the general bearings of the pro¬ 
blem. In the absence of such authoritative material for forming a 
■correct judgment, the non-official critic and student of the subject 
will obviously be placed at a serious disadvantage. 
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As I ventured to sugijest in a former letter, the- 
Government of India, as they survey the agrarian problem aa 
it exists on this side of India, can apparently come to no other 
conclusion than that the ryot’s embarrassments, serious no 
doubt as they are, have their chief fom et origo in his own' 
ignorant improvidence and reckless extravagance. The local 
authorities not only endorse that view, but go further and hold™ 
that the existing land revenue system itself—which treats him 
as a landed proprietor, free to do what he likes with his acres 
and well able to take care of himself—is a mistake and a failure, 
and needs a fundamental re-casting. As it is, the system 
gives him everything he could need or desire for the successful 
prosecution of his industry —of tenure^ fair assessments^ 
and free transfer- It lets him hold his land by a free pro¬ 
prietary title and at moderate rates of assessment, absolutely 
guarantees to him the non-taxation of improvements effected by 
the expenditure of his own capital and latour, and gives him, in 
the secure sense of property and propertied possessicm 
it thus brings to him, the strongest incentive to work, ta* 
save, and to improve. No cultivator in the world could desire 
to have anything more. And yet it is painful to reflect that, 
constructed on principles the most liberal, conceivable and 
almost analogous to those which govern the land legislation of 
most of the ^vanced countries of Western Europe, and intend¬ 
ed in its origin to build up a strong yeomanry, self-reliant 
and independent, proud and prosperous, to be the bone an(t 
sinew of rural Bombay, and to supply the most powerful stimu¬ 
lus to the imp^ovement and efficiency of the agricultural indus¬ 
try of the Presidency—this ill-starred system inaugurated in 
1835-36, far from realising the sanguine anticipations of its 
eminent founders, only brings us, after close on three-quarters 
of a century’s trial, to an agrarian impasse from which escape 
seems so hard, if not entirely hopeless. The ryot, his ways, and 
his woes have ever been the despir of the Bombay Revenue 
Administration. He is, as he has ever been, thriftless and 
reckless, lazy and ignorant, does not, and never will, appre¬ 
ciate either the privileges or the obligations of a free landed 

^ « This letter appeared over the signature ^ J, ’ in the Times of 

India dated 27th Maroh 190 U . . , 
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proprietary status. He never saves, nor ever looks beyond the 
«ieeds of the present, seldom lives within his means, borrows 
and borrows on the security of his acres, till he can borrow no 
more. Such being the case, what wonder if we find him sink¬ 
ing and sinking everywhere, under the weight of his debts, so 
recklessly incurred, and freely giving away bis rights in the 
wil to his S^wkar without a thought for the morrow, and thus 
‘voluntarily bringing himself down to the position of a predial 
^rf sowing that another may reap, and toiling that another 
may rest,’* and being without savings or other resource of any 
ixttable to tide over even a single season of drought or crop- 
fllftttb? Surely, if Government continues to treat him any 
longer as it has hitherto done, and leaves him to himself and 
^bis methods which are hurrying him on to ruin and disaster, 
and does nothing, while there is yet time, to help him on to 
4ry land against and in spite of himself, it will be neglecting 
a manifest duty.'' 

The ,Hon. Mr. Monteath, speaking on behalf of Gov- 
•^rnment, tersely put this view of the matter in a nut-shell in 
hU Budget speech at the Council meeting at Poona last August 
when he observed“ The mass of the people are so improvi¬ 
dent that they will borrow up to the full value of their property, 
whatever it may be, and the greater the value, the greater will 

be tlxe amount of indebtedness.The bulk of the 

people would probably have been better off, if the full economic 
rent had been exacted. It is owing to the lightness of the 
assessment with fixity of tenure and power of transfer that many 
*have been brought down from the position of occupants to that 
^f rack-rented tenants, often almost to that of serfs.^^ So, too, 
Mr. W. P. Symonds, our accomplished Survey and Settlement 
'Commissioner, adopted a similar line of criticism in his evidence 
m the point the other day before the Famine Commission, point¬ 
ing out “that at the time they introduced the Deccan Agricul- 
ttorists Relief Act, 1879, they ought to have coupled it with 
an Alienation Act on the lines of the Punjab legislation.’^ 
Further, in a brief letter to you, dated Poona, January 30, 
Mr. Symemds remarked with still more emphasis:—“It is 
^evident to any mie who takes the trouble to think it out, that to 
attempt (aa was attempted about 60 years ago^ to give fixity 
^teMure;tQ a penuiless cultivator without restricting bis power 
fttf' alieaatioa is aa absurdity. The ai^irent prodigality of the 
.i«||^vator in matters is largely a result of his environ- 

a k iorwhich degraei fois®ion»ibte. I, am no 

in as a pauadea, I blieve it our 
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ipower, by very simple means already sanctioned by precedent, 
to give the cultivator a chance and a hope of freeing bis land 
*Dd getting out of debt, and until we do this we neglect a 
manifest duty.” 

Such is, briefly, the view the local authorities take of the 
matter. In their opinion the very merits of the Innd Revenue 
system, under which the ryot has been so long privileged to live 
and work, have here, strangely enough, proved his ruin ; and the 
jiosition can only be saved by a radical change in the land 
policy of the Preshlency, involving restrictive legislation in 
limitation of his proprietary right of free transfer and, possibly, 
a shortening of the settlement terms. 


Obviously, such an estimate of the situation and its re¬ 
quirements leaves a good deal to be desired. Besides resting 
on an imperfect appreciation of the facts, it ignores some of the 
larger ana more determining factors in the problem, seeks most 
unjustly to lay the whole blame on the poor ryot, who is in the 
majority of cases more or less the helpless victim of circumstances 
lie is powerless to control, and against which he is battling as 
best he can, though baflled oft, with a patience and a manliness 
which should compel admiration and sympathy, and finally a' 
suggests a scheme of remedial effort, which might eventually--^ 
if the teachings of experience are worth anything—^hav^>^ 
result, by lowering his status and impairing his sense inde¬ 
pendence, of making his position worse, and his loj^ harder 
than now. ^ 


The state of things, however, that confront s us in the 
Presidency is admittedly serious. The evil of hopfjjless agricul¬ 
tural indebtedness and enforced land transfer top the money¬ 
lenders is assuming dangerous dimensions in most jj parts of the 
Presidency, and the threatened virtu il exi)ropriatifon of a large 
•body of our cultivators constitutes a socio-econo ^mic peril, the 
gravity of which cannot be over-estimated. All ^authorities are 
agreed that the situation is one of serious urgenc^' and demands 
an early adoption of effective measures to counfcerav/t the further 
progress of the evil, and otherwise ameliorate the |Coaditioii of 
the rural classes in the Presidency. Vast isstf-ies of vital 
moment are thus involved in the present discussiorji, affecting 
the well-being of the toiling millions of the Proving; and a 
brief examination of the whole question from a broad^ etand* 
|K>int may not be without ita aiaa« \ 
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The points for inquiry in this connection are:— 

/a) Agricvltural indebtedness —its origin and extent. 

(b) Consequences of such indebtedness —retardation of agri- 
cultral improvement, land transfer from the agricnltural to the- 
non-agricultural money-lending classes, resulting in expropria¬ 
tion of a large number of cultivators, their increasing resource- 
lessness and want of staying-power and revenue-paying capacity, 
&c. 

(f) Remedial measures* 

As regards (a) the origin of agricultural indebtedness —w© 
have the conclusions of no feirer than three Commissions to 
guide us. The Deccan Ryots Commission, reporting in 1876, 
..gave a long list of causes to which they attributed the indebted¬ 
ness of the Deccan cultivators, mentioning among others a poor 
' soil, a capricious climate, inherited debt, the new Limitation 
law, and the ryots’ improvidence—on which last point, they 
observed : “ It would be idle to say that improvidence does 
not exist as a cause of indebtedness. It consists, however, 
rather in the short-sighted imprudence of an ignorant class ready 
to relieve present necessity by discounting future income on any 
In terms, and unable to realise the consequences of obligations 
foolishly contracted, than in an extravagant expenditure or 
ml^sapplication of income. The results of the Uommission’s 
inqdfil’nes show that undue prominence has been given to the 
expencfiiUture on marriage and other festivals as a cause of the 
ryot’s indiebtedness.” Further, they made a prominent reference 
to the rigi^Mity of the Ijand Revenue system as being beyond 
doubt an ^lement in the causes of embarrassment,J” pointing 
out, “ it is ^vident that a Revenue system which levies from the 
cultivators o^a district such as that now dealt with, the same 
amount y^arlpy without regard to the outturn of the season, must 
of necessity Mead to borrowing. In bad years, the ryot must 
borrow.” ^¥id, again, “ the first year of drought which finds 
the ryot unde#: inflexible revenue demand will surely lead him 
into debt.” JAs regards the pressure of the revenue demand, 
the Commis^on was divided in opinion, but Mr. Lyon, Mr. 
Carpenter, ajfed Sir A. Colvin strongly expressed their convic¬ 
tion in minnibes of dissent that the ryot’s difficulties were largely 
aggravated# by excessive enhancements of assessments on re¬ 
vision. tthQ Famine Commission of 1880 gave a similar 
expl^ati^Jn of the general indebtedness of the landed classes, 
remark^g : The origin of debt among the landed classes is 
traceable to various causes, among which the most prominent 
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ere the failure of crops from drought, expenditure on marriage 
and other ceremonies, general tbriftlessness, an improvident use 
of sudden inflations of credit, the exactions of an oppressive body 
of middlemen and administrative errors, such as unsuitable 
revenue settlements ; and debt once incurred very rapidly grows 
with exorbitant rates of interest.’’ They, however, took care to 
dissociate themselves from the view that the “ system of rigid 
and regular collection of the land revenue ” was one of 
the causes of such indebtedness, remarking : ‘‘ Seeing the very 
small proportion which the land revenue bears to the 
gross produce of the land, there cannot be much founda¬ 
tion for the view.” (Report. Fart II, page 132. ) The 
Commission of 1891, appointed to inquire into the working 
of the Deccan Agriculturists Relief Act, confining their ob¬ 
servations, to the Deccan districts, drew pointed atten¬ 
tion to this very rigidity of the Bombay Land Revenue system 
as being, in their view, the most prominent cause—next, of 
course, to “ the capriciousness of the climate —of the ryots’ 
growing indebtedness. In paras 85 and 66, they wrote : “ As 
to the incidence of the present assessment, the inquiries made 
by the Commission were on too limited a scale to warrant 
their expressing a general opinion with confidence ; but though 
the localities visited included some of the poorest parts of the four 
districts, no complaints of the assessment being too heavy were 
made, and all the evidence pointed to the conclusion that the 
revenue is on the whole moderate. There can, however, be no 
question that the rigidity of the present system is one of the 
main causes which lead the ryots of the Deccan into fresh debt, 
and that the dates on wliich the revenue is realised are in some 
places unsuitable, and place the ryot at an unnecessary dis¬ 
advantage.” “ It is generally stated that in the Deccan out of 
three seasons one is good, one middling, and one bad. Mr. 
E. C. Ozanne, o. s., the Survey and Settlement Commissioner, 
considers, however, that even this moderate estimate is too 
sanguine, and that in every cycle of eleven years five or six 
are bad, and the rest either good or middling. It seems obvious 
that a revenue system which aims at securing a fixed annual 
payment is unsuited to such a country. Such a system could 
only work smoothly if the good seasons occurred regularly, and 
the ryots were sufficiently provident to save the surplus of good 
against the losses of bad years; but, unfortunately; in the 
Deccan good seasons do not occur regularly, and the average 
ryot is not provident.” ( Report 1891-92, Part III, page 67. ) 
67 
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Looking at the matter in the light of a longer and larger 
experience, as also in view of the more recent developments of 
the situation, I submit, we must—however reluctantly—put 
down not only the rigidity of revenue collection, but also the 
excessive pressure of the existing land r avenue assessments as 
among the prominent causes of the ryots^ indebtedness. 

Here, Jbowever, we come to a point which, as being the 
most important and delicate in the controversy, necessitates a 
somewhat extended investigation. When a similar contention 
was pressed in Council at Poona last year, in the course of the 
Budget debate by some of the native members, including the 
Hon. Mr. Metha, the Hon. Mr. Monteath indignantly asked: 
“ What evidence is there of over-assessment ? The Hon. Mr. 
Muir-Mackenzie entered into an elaborate discussion of the point 
and stated : The belief of the Settlement Department, to 
which I had for some time the honour to belong, is that the 
assessment is exceedingly light on the average in the Deccan 
and Kamatak, light to moderate in the Konkan, and moderate 
to full in Gujerat. No-where is it believed to be on the full 
average excessive.^' So, too, when the matter came up agjiin 
before the Famine Commission the other day in connection with 
the question of suspension and remission of land revenue, the 
oflScial witnesses—one and all—concurred in the view that the 
land revenue assessments in the Bombay Presidency were on 
the whole not only moderate^ but even light. The Hon, Mr. 
Muir-Mackenzie stated in the course of his evidence that the 
land revenue on an average—including even the highest assess¬ 
ments—took up no more than between seven and eight per 
cent of the gross produce of the soil, in Gujerat the proportion 
being about twenty per cent, in the remainder of the Province 
under six per cent. Mr. Symonds, the Survey and Settlement 
Commissioner, who followed, told the Commission thtit even in 
Gujerat the incidence of laud revenue was not so heavy, stating 
‘‘only in four districts in the Presidency does the land revenue 
fell at more than ten per cent of the gross produce. In the 
districts of Ahmedabad, Kaira and Broach the assessments are 
above ten per cent; the assessment in Ahmedabad is 10*66^ 
in Kaira 13*71, and in Broach 16*1 per cent, of the gross 
produce. Elsewhere throughout the Province the incidence of 
land revenue is under 6 per cent. In only Kbandesh, Satara, 
B^por and Dharwar does the assessment exceed 6 per cent» 
and in these only by a fraction.’’ 
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Such is the official estimate of the incidence of the land 
tevenne demand in the Presidency. Prima faeie^ such an 
estimate would strike one as surprisingly low—possibly a gross 
under-estimate. In Bengal^ where the land-tax under the 
Permanent Settlement is by general consent the lightest in all 
India and averages no more than annas eleven per cultivated 
acre, and seven annas per head of populaiion, the proportion 
of the State share to ^ross produce is officially estimated at 
about six per cent* In the North- West Provincesi where there 
is the middleman to intercept a portion of the profits of the 
soil, Sir Antony Macdonnell, the Lieutenant-Governor, says in 
his evidence before the Currency Commission (Question 5739): 

“ I should say that the fair average share of the gross produc¬ 
tion taken by the landlords in rent would be about 20 per cent, 
and I think, as a rule, the Government takes less than half of 
that. I should say, the Government assessment of land revenue 
in the N. W. Provinces is represented by about eight per centy 
of the gross produce.’^ In the Punjaby Mr. Baines (in the 
Decennial Report on the Moral and Material Progress and 
Condition of India, 1891-92, p. 226) states that “the State 
share is taken, as a rule, at one-sixth of the gross produce 
(L e* 16*6 ncr cent). In MadraSy the incidence is officially 
estimated to range from tioeke per cent to thirty-one per cent 
of the gross produce. Here in Bombayy excepting the four 
Gujerat districts, we are asked to believe that the share 
claimed by the State on an average falls below 6 per cent 
of gross production, so that the revenue demand is as light as 
in Bengal under its Permanent Settlement, and a good deal 
lighter than in other provinces. 

It is not known on what data these authoritative estimates 
of the Bombay Revenue Department as to the incidence of laud 
revenue in this Presidency—put forward with such show of 
mathematical precision—are founded. If they, however, rest, 
on no better basis than is supplied by tlio reported results of 
crop experiments, conducted from year to year in various parts 
of the Presidency mostly by non-expert revenue officers who 
claim no special acquaintance with agricultural matters, we 
have it, on the authority of Mr. J. W. Mollison, Deputy 
Director of Agriculture, who is responsible for these crop¬ 
cutting experiments, that not much “ precision or “ impwt- 
ance ” attaches to the results of those experiments as “ at 
present carried out.’^ ( Vide report of his evidence before the 
Famine Commission published in the Times of India*) It may 
be remarked in this connection that, as with us the land assess- 
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ments are fixed not with reference to the ascertained gross or 
net produce of the soil as is done in Madras or the Punjab^, but on 
the basis of an abstract valuation of the inherent productive 
capabilities of the soil by an expert department, we have not 
on this side anything like a large or varied accumulation of 
well-attested facts on the point such as exists in other Provinces, 
—a circumstance which makes it a matter of extreme difficulty 
to test the value of these official estimates as to the incidence 
of land revenue, fortunately, however, we are not left entirely 
to groupe in the dark on the point. We have important side- 
lignts to help us in our endeavour to arrive at a tolerably correct 
conclusion on this much debated question. 

The pressure of the land revenue demand, as it at present 
exists in this Presidency, may be tested and measured in four 
distinct ways, in reference— 

( 1) To its incidence per head of popidation. 

( 2 ) „ „ per cultivated acre of land* 

(3) ,, „ ,, as compared with gross produce* 

(4) „ „ „ „ net produce. 

And, so tested and measured, it will be seen that it is not only 
heavy absolutely and in itself, but even relatively, as compared 
with what it is in other Provinces. In spite of what the Hon. 
Sir Edward Law is pleased to assert in his Financial Statement 
just published as to the advancing prosperity of the Indian 
agriculturist, he is, as a matter of fact, hard pressed and in 
sore distress all over India, tottering under the accumulating 
weight of burdens he is more and more unable to sustain, except, 
perhaps, in the Happy Valleys of the Cbenab and the Nara ; 
but no-where, we have sorrowfully to admit with all due de¬ 
ference to the distinguished defenders of the Bombay Land 
Bevenue system, is he so badly off as in this premier Presidency 
of Bombay. 

This letter is already rather long, and I must stop, re¬ 
serving a detailed investigation of the point for another 
occasion. 



THE BOMBAY REVENUE PROBLEM/ 


IIL 

As ‘ I urged with all submission on a former occasion, 
the Government of India’s view of the agrarian problem as it 
confronts us on this side of India—which seeks to cast the whole 
blame on the ryot and to exonerate the Land Sevenue Ad¬ 
ministration from all responsibility in the matter—is a view 
which a juster appreciation of facts would show to be at once 
incorrect, one-sided, and unfair, and a scheme of ameliorative 
action founded upon it is not calculated to meet the necessities 
of the case. It has to be borne in mind that Land Revenue in 
British India is not a mere item in a financial account like salt 
or customs, opium or excise, but constitutes an important 
branch of the General Administration, which is intimately bound 
up with the welfare and contentment of the mass of the popula¬ 
tion ; and when it is administered—^as it is in this Presidency— 
under an avowedly empirical system which rests on an abstract 
basis and works on a priori theories, largely dissociating itself 
from practical consideration of concrete relations and conditions, 
it can bo no matter for surprise if we find that in its practical 
working it leads to economic and social results the reverse of 
desirable. We see, everywhere in this Presidency—not only in 
Gujerat but in the Deccan and Konkan too—the land is more or 
less over-assessed, and the State-demand enforced with extreme 
rigour; and on an unprejudiced consideration of the matter, it is 
impossible to resist the conviction that it is this double evil of 
over-assessment and over-stringency in collection that has 
brought the ryot on this side of India to the verge of economic 
ruin, and made him, what we find him to be all over, more or 
less the helpless victim of the inclement seasons and the predial 
serf of the unrelenting sawkar. But, further, we ought not to 
conceal from ourselves the unfortunate fact that the situation— 
already otherwise so distressing—has been rendered infinitely 
worse and graver by recent calamities. Painful evidences of 
agricultural decline meet the eye on every side, and as we con¬ 
template Lord Curzon’s rosy-tinted picture of agricultural 
advance and prosperity, we cannot help thinking that whatever 
its truth as regards the other provinces, plague and famine- 
stricken Bombay evidently lies outside the range of the 
Viceregal perspective, and cultivation and cropping alike exhi¬ 
bit here a lamentable falling off. 

* This letter appeared over the signature < J. ’ in the l^imes of 
India dated 10th April 1901. 
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In Millions of Acres. 





Total 


Net 

Year. 



Cropped 

Double 

Cropped 




Area. 

Cropped. 

Area. 

1889-90 ■ 

• •• 


25*716 

•682 

25*13^ 

1890-91 


• •• 

25*578 

•545 

25-032 

1891-92 

• •• 

• •• 

25*047 

•432 

24*614 

1892-93 


• •• 

25*943 

•780 

25*162 

1893-94 



25*407 

•709 

24*697 

1894-95 


• •• 

25-376 

•778 

24*398 

1895-96 


• •• 

25*000 

*675 

24*324 

1896-97 


••• 

19*090 

•663 

19*246 

1897-98 


• •• 

24*312 

*755 

23*557 

1898-99 



24*689 

•727 

23*962 

1899-1900 

• •• 

• •• 

22-394 

•535 

22*059 


As will be seen from the above table, the cropped acreage 
shows almost a continuous decrease, as compared with the level 
of 1889-90—except in 1892-93. In the pre-famine year 
1895-96, the net cropped area was just 24*324 million acres, or 
8 laklis less than in 1889-90. But as regards the outturn of 
crops for that year, which was on the whole a normal year, 
even the cheery optimism of the Hon^ble Mr. Muir-Blackenzie 
was not able to put it at more than 574 lbs, as contrasted with 
Lord Curzon’s assumed normal yield of 840 lbs, for' the wdiolo 
of India. Heavier, however, by far than even this diminution 
in cropped areas, has been tlxe loss of agricultural cattle during 
the six years ending 1899-1900, as shown in the table below 
compiled from the Administration Reports for 1893-91 and 
1899-1900 


Agricultural Cattle. (OOOs omitted). 


District. 


05 

CO 

05 

00 


O 

O 

C5 


o 

•x* 


05 

a? 


O) 

p 


O A, 


N. Division. 


Ahmedabad. 

... 442 

Haira ... ... ... 

... 402 

Panch Mahals ... 

... 283 

Broach. 

... 148 

Burat ... ... 

... 838 

Thana... ... ... 

... 407 


147 295) 

184 2JSf 

79 184 f 

74 74) 

308 30 

390 17 


60 


j^dO. 


Total ... 2,020 1,182 818 
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C. Division. 


Khandesh ... 

.965 

440 

5251 

—64 

Kasik. 

.598 

384 

214 


Kagar. 

.749 

382 

367 

. 40 

Poona ... 

.023 

436 

187 


Sholapur 

.. 547 

314 

233 


Satara . 

.639 

473 

160 



Total ... 4,121 

S. Division. 

Belgaum .57 4 

Bijapnr.606 

DWwar .030 

Kolaba ••• .« ..308 

Ratnagiri .119 

Canafa.297 

Total ... 2,534 2,215 315 

Total for the Presidency. 8,675 5,826 2,825 33 

As will appear from the above table, the decrease of agricul¬ 
tural cattle—the ryot’s chief wealth and stay—is general in the 
Presidency, excepting the two districts of Kolaba and Ratnagiri, 
and aggregates during the past six years no less than 28*2 lakhs 
on total of 86 7 or about 33 per cent. In the four Gujerat 
districts of Abmedabad, Kaira, Broach and Panch Mahals, it is 
over 60 per cent; in the Deccan it is over 40 per cent; in 
Khandesh it is over 50 per cent; and in Kagar it is close on 
50 per cent. This appalling loss of cattle, especially in the 
famine districts, is perhaps the most depressing feature of the 
situation. What wonder if amidst such disheartening wreckage 
of famine-devastation, the ryot stands bewildered and paralysed 
—^without heart, and without hope ? 

This is, indeed, a position of unparalleled difficulty, and 
imposes nii|on the Government of the Presidency a duty and a 
responsibility of which they cannot divest themselves. The 
ryot—hard-stricken and exhausted as he is—cannot be expected 
by his own unaided efforts to recover from the ‘‘ crushing 
blows ” he has sustained and regain the ground he has lost. 
State-help in more ways than one' is indispensable to 
ensure and facilitate such recovery; and the crisis demands 


2,429 

1,692 

481 

93") 

405 

200 

609 

21 

308 

... 

125 

... 

287 

IJ 
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that measures with a view to the granting of such assistance to 
him may no longer be delayed Already, famine conditions of 
a severe type prevail in several parts of the Fresidency-^in the 
Deccan districts of Sholapiir and Nagar it is a third visitation 
wasting a twice waste area ; and it behoves the authorities not 
to confine their view to the needs of the moment, but look 
further beyond and take some action intended to bring about a 
permanent alleviation of the ryot’s sufferings. In the Central 
Provinces, where the ryot is in similar predicament, large and 
effective measures are being pushed forward with a vigour and a 
promptitude which are beyond all praise under the guidance of 
the Hon. Mr. Fraser, the present Chief Commissioner—mea¬ 
sures undertaken with a view to help on the progress of agri¬ 
cultural recovery. The land revenue assessments in Saugor and 
other distressed districts are being revised with a view to reduc¬ 
tion ; and conciliation proceedings on behalf of the suffering 
ryots are in progress in order to promote private amicable settle¬ 
ments of old debts. Nor are irrigation schemes, calculated to 
ensure the Province against the consequences of draught, neg¬ 
lected : they are being actively planned out with the assistance 
of a special staff of Irrigation Engineers. While so much and 
more is being done in a neighbouring Province on one side, 
where the stress of suffering and trial is no less severe, is it not 
somewhat disappointing to observe that there is as yet no more, 
not even a sign of any such on the part of the authorities in the 
needed direction ? Surely, Government cannot afford to be so 
apathetic or inactive in the presence of a situation like this, and 
persisting in its usual policy of non-possumus^ let things drift 
with the non-chalance of official routine; and the sooner it takes 
in hand this work of ameliorative effort the better. 

The situation is grave, and demands the adoption of large 
measures. The ryot must have a fresh start, and under freer 
and easier conditions. He wants repose and breathing-time 
after the exhausting struggles of the past few years and a 
substantial alleviation of his burdens in regard to both 
the State-demand on the land and the pressure of debt. To 
put it more specifically, he requires inter alia :— 

( 1) Relief from the harassing and disturbing operations 
of Remsion ^Survey and Settlement —on the analogy of the Orissa 
precedent of 1866-67, when the thirty years’ settlement which 
had by that time expired in that Province, was, with the ap¬ 
proval and sanction ojf Lord Lawrence’s Government, renew¬ 
ed without alteration ” for another thirty years in consideratiou 
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of the ravages brought by the famine of the year— a mere 
pastponement for two or three years of revision surveys such as 
Gk)vemm 0 nt has recently sanctioned—^but a general foregoing 
on the part of the State of enhancement of revenue or revision 
for another twenty or thirty years. 

(2 ) Revision of the existing land revenue demand with 
a view to substantial reduction^ —particularly in those districts of 
the Presidency where it at present weighs most heavily, e.g.^ 
Sholapur, Nagar, Kaira, Bijapur, &c., as is being done just 
now in several districts in the Central Provinces. 

( 3 ) Special measures with a view to relief from the heavy 
load of existing indebtedness. 

Assistance in some such directions is what the ryot urgent¬ 
ly and indispensably requires, and it is to be hoped that the 
Bombay Government, especially under the guidance of the 
large-hearted statesman who at present presides over it, will 
rise to the full height of the duty the crisis lays upon it, and 
adopt without avoidable loss of time effective measures with a 
view to help the agricultural recovery of the Presidency from 
the depression of the past decade. 

I will not, however, anticipate here what I shall have to 
urge with more fulness of detail at a later stage of this discussion. 
I propose to address myself on the present occasion to a brief 
examination of the Land lie venue Administration that meets us 
en limine^ viz, , that the existing land revenue demand in the 
Presidency is not only moderate but light, and that the ryot— 
specially favoured as he is under the Bombay Revenue system— 
has no claim to, and, indeed, no need of any such relief. 

At the outset it may be of some interest to see how the 
land revenue of the Presidency has grown to its present total of 
over three crores. In 1871-2-3 it was about 242 lakhs ; to-day 
it stands at 299’9 lakhs, exhibiting an increase during the past 
thirty years of 56*2 lakhs, or 23*1 per cent thus :— 

ORDINARY LAND REVENUE IN LAKHS. 


Average of 1871-72 and 1872-73. 241-7 

„ 1881-82 and 1882-83 . 26a«9 

„ 1891-92 and 1892-93 . 282-3 

„ 1898-99 and 1899-1900 . 297-9 


58 
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Total increase since 1871-72-73=;56*2 lakhs, i. e,, 23*2 p.c. 
If we include sale proceeds of waste lands and other misc6llane<« 
ous items, the total land revenue of Bombay has risen from 
248*9 lakhs in 1871-2-3 to 305*8 in 1898-9-1900, the increase 
being 56*9 lakhs during the period. 

The land revenue increase that has thus taken place in this 
Presidency compares with what we have in other Provinces as 
follows:— 

LAND REVENUE, INCLUDING MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS, )N LAKHS. 

Average of Average of Increase 


Provinces. 1871-72 and 1898-99. since Per 

1872-73. 1899-1900. 1871-72-73 cent. 

il. W. Provinces 

and Oudh ... 550*0 654-7 104*7 19 

Punjab. 198-6 2385 39-9 20 

Madras. 456-6 492*0 35*4 8 

Bombay. 248-9 305*8 56*9 22*8 


Thus, while the State-demand on the land shows an increase 
of under 20 per cent in the North-West Provinces and Oudh 
and the Punjab, and of just 8 per cent in the Ryotwari Presi¬ 
dency of Madras, in Bombay it amounts to nearly 23 per cent. 
In the Central Provinces, the increase is exceptionally heavy, 
being as much as 47 per cent, the revenue from land having 
risen from 59*4 to 87*3 lakhs during the last thirty years ; but 
it is entirely due to recent enhancements on revision, which are 
now being reduced. During the decade ending 1897-98, the land 
revenue of the Provinces averaged 68*15 lakhs, showing an 
increase of 8*7 lal^s, or about 15 per cent on the level of 
1871-2-3. Bengal, of course, with its Permanent Settlement, 
lies outside the field of comparison. 

Next, as regards this increase of our land revenue since 
1871-2-3, we may inquire how it has been obtained. As a 
conjectural estimate—a precise conclusion not being possible 
on the data available—based on information contained in the 
General Administration Reports, it would appear that nearly 
three-fourths of this increase has been secured on revision set- 
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tlements, and that just one-fourth is consequent on extended 
tillage, thus;— ^ 

Lakhs» 

Total land revenue increase since 1871-2.60*2^ 

Lakhs. 

(A) Due to Revision Settlements.. 41*38 1 

(B) ,, Extension of Cultivation ...14*86 > 

To take first the regional portion of the increase—( A), 
the revision settlement operations commenced in 1866-7, and 
from that year to 1871-2 the enhancement secured amounted to- 
52*9 lakhs. Since 1872-3 the progress has been as under:— 

INCREASE OF LAND REVENUE IN LAKHS. 


From 1872-3 to 1882-3. 9*27 

„ 1882-3 to 1892-3. 16*74 

„ 1892-3 to 1899-1900 . 15*37 

Total. 41*38 lakhs. 

The broad result of Revisional Settlement up-till now in th 
Presidency stands thus :— 

No. of villages revised and re-settled. 14,340J 

Total revenue realized in the year be¬ 
fore the introduction of the revision 
settlement ...155*72 lakhs. 

Revised annual demand on re-settle¬ 
ment ...202*39 „ 


Difference between former and revised 

revenue ... 46*67 ,, 

Percentage increase.. 30*0 ,, 

In Madras similar revision Settlements have been in progress 


since 1856-7, and the net result is an increase of about 84 fikhs 
on a total revised revenue demand of 375 lakhs, or 22 per cent. 
In Bombay, only half the area has up-till now been revised and 
re-settled, and the resultant enhancement comes up to full 30 
per cent^ 
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Secondly," as to increase of revenae due to extension of 
tillage—(B)—^the statistics are incomplete and somewhat defec'^ 
tive, but taking them such as they are, we find :— 

Total cultivated acreage in millions of acres 


Year. exclusive of Canara. 

1872-3. 21*288 

1889-3... 22*227 (a comparatively low figure 

due to the heavy drop of the 

famine year 1876-7,) 

1892-3. 24*925 

1898-9. 23*': 26 


The increase in cultivated acreage during the twenty years from 
1872-73 to 1892-3 was about 36*4 lakhs of acres ; since 1892-3 
there has been a considerable fall-off owing to adverse seasons. 
The additional revenue obtained on this extension of tillage 
during the period amounts to 14*8 lakhs, or at the low average 
acreage rate of a trifle over 6 annas, as against the general rate 
of Re. 1-4 in the Presidency—an unmistakeable proof of the fact 
that with the pressure of population, tillage has for the most 
part extended to poorer and poorer soils during the period. 

Putting the two kinds of increases together* viz.^ ( 1 ) due 
to Revision Settlements and ( 2) due to spread of cultivation, 
we have the following result:— 

In lakhs of rupees. 

Total Ordinary Increase of 

Land Revenue. Revenue. 

T^st year Due to Due to Total 
1st year, of the Revi- exten- increase. 

Decade. decade, sion. siou of 

cultivation. 


1872-3 to 1882-3 241-7 

260*9 

9*27 

9*95 

19-2 

1882-3 to 1892-3 260-9 

282*3 

16*74 

4*66 

21-4 

1892-3 to 1899-1900 282-3 
Total Increase of Revenues in 

297*9 

15*37 

•25 

15-62 

, ‘ 1871-2 


41-38 14-86 

56-22 


The table shows:— 

(1) That, taking the first twenty years of the period, the 
total increase secured amounted to 40*6 lakhs, of which 26 was 
due to Revision Settlements and 14*6 due to extended 
tillage; and 
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(2) That during the last eight years, extension of cultiva** 
tiou having almost ceased, the enhancement of 15^ lakhs secured, 
has been for the most part consequent on. Revision Settlements. 

Taking the total land revenue demand for the Presidency 
as we now find it, amounting to 305 lakhs, including miscel¬ 
laneous items, we may proceed to examine its pressure with, 
reference: 

(1) to its incidence per head of population. 

(2) to its incidence per acre of a cultimted area. 

(3) to its ratio to the gross produce of the soil. 

(4) to its ratio to the net produce of the soil. 

Let us begin with its incidence in relation to population. 
The population of the Presidency by the recent census is 15*33 
millions ; the laud revenue is 305 lakhs ; so that its incidence 
per 100 of population works out to Rs. 199, or Rs. 1*9 per 
head. The incidence thus compares with what it is elsewhere in 


the country:— 




Province. 

Population 
according to 
recent census 
in millions. 

Land Revenue 
in lakhs in 
1898-9. 

Incidence per 
100 inhabi¬ 
tants in Rs. 

Bengal .. 

74-713 

404-48 

54 

Central Provinces. 
North-West Pro¬ 

9-847 

87*39 

90 

vinces and Oudh. 

47-096 

663*72 

139 

Punjab. 

22*449 

256-41 

114-2 

Madras . 

38*208 

503-82 

132 

Bombay. 

15*330 

305-00 

190 

Total ... 

20.8-243 

2,220-83 

107* nearly 


Thus, the incidence of land revenue in relation to popula¬ 
tion is heavier by far in the Bombay Presidency than in any 
other Indian Province ; it is close on double the average for the 
whole country. In Bengal the pressure is just Rs. 54 ^ per 100 
inhabitants ; in the Central Provmces—even with their except 
tionally heavy enhancements on recent revised settlements—^it is 
Rs. 90; in the North-West Provinces and Oudh with their 
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magnificent irrigational facilities, it is Us. 138 ; in the Fanjab 
and Madras, where the land revenue is taken in full, it is 
Rs, 114 and Rs. 132, respectively. In Bombay, with our poor 
soil, variable climate, and uncertain rainfall, and with but few 
irrigation works, the incidence of the State-demand on the land 
is nearly Rs. 200 per 100 of population I In regard to Bengal, 
the Central Provinces, and the North-West Provinces and Oudh, 
it is contended that the incidence works out so low as compared 
with what it is in the ryotwari Provinces, because, there is here 
the zemindar, malguzar, or talookdar middle-man to intercept a 
portion of the revenue which would otherwise come into the 
treasury of the State; but in reference to this matter it seems to 
me it is not sufficiently borne in mind tnat even in the ryotwari 
Presidencies, the State treats—or, at all events, professes to treat 
—^the ryots not as “tenants’^ or ‘‘sub-holders’' holding at rack- 
rents and on prec/irious tenure, but as occupying proprietors 
of the acres they hold, entitled, under solemn promises, to enjoy 
half the net profits of the soil. No such contention, however, 
applies to any large extent to Madras or the Punjab, where the 
hated middleman “ landlord ” does not exist, or exists only in 
a very small area, and where the State share of the produce 
of the soil is claimed and levied in full. But even here the 
incidence of the land revenue demand on population is com¬ 
paratively light—Rs. 132 in Madras and Rs. 114 in the 
Punjab per 100 of population. In Bombay, under a similar 
system of land tenure, the incidence is Rs. 200 per 100 in¬ 
habitants, or Rs. 2 per bead of population. 

The full significance of this varying incidence of land 
revenue per capita of population in the different Provinces of 
British India can best be brought out by a brief comparison 
of their different agricultural facts and conditions. In point 
of natural advantages of soil and climate, rainfall and water- 
supply, Bengal stands at the top of the list as the richest 
province in India; the N. W. Provinces and Oudh, the Central 
Provinces, the Punjab, and Madras follow in succession; and 
Bombay, excepting a few districts, comes out as about the 
poorest. Qujerat is no doubt good, and so, too, is Khandesh; 
the Southern districts are only tolerably fair; but the Deccan is 
poor, and exposed to violent fluctuations of rainfall, and liable 
to drought; while the Konkan, though blessed with a plentiful 
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rainfall, is for the greater part rocky and barren. As re^rds 
the present condition of agriculture in these different Provinces 
—talcing the year 1894-5 as being on the whole a normal year 
all Mund—tables A., B., 0., compiled from ‘‘ Agricultural 
Statistics of British India for the years 1894-5 to 1898-9, 
Fifteenth Issue, are subjoined, setting out the main facts 
and features:— 

Table A.—Classification of cropped areas, ploughs, and 
cattle. (Bengal is left out of comparison for want of stati¬ 
stics ) :— 

Agricultural statistics for 1894-5 in millions. 



'S ® 

p. ^ 

CO 

CO 

o 

<33 h 

^ 03 

1. 

Province. 

p. ^ 

s.s 
3 ® 

■§ ^ 
fco.g 

•2 

O o 
ft o 

O 

. ha 

P4 

gricult 

cattle 


S 

S 

a 



N, W. Provinces 

... 25-03 

*4*18 

6*02 

3*03 

17*37 



6*50 

(average) 



Oudh 

... 8-66 

1*87 

2*89 

1*43 

7*63 

Punjab 

... 21-77 

6*71 

2*70 

2*17 

13-39 

Central Provinces 

... 16-0(3 

•62 

1*71 

M6 

6*92 

Madras 

... 24-42 

5*80 

2-60 

2*73 

15-41 

Bombay Presidency proper 24*59 

•81 

•77 

MO 

8*51 


* An exceptionally low figure for the year; the normal average 
for a number of years = 6*30 millions. 


Summarized, these figures in Table A may be put thus:— 


Per 100 acres of cropped area 
Net net. 

cropped 


Province. 

area in 

Irri- 

Double 

No. of 

Head of 


millions 

gated 

cropp- 

ploughs. 

cattle. 


of acres. 

area. 

mg. 



N. W. Provinces. 

* 25*03 

26 

24 

12 

69 

Oadb.. 

. 8*66 

21 

32 

16 

88 

Punjab . 

, 21-77 

32 

13 

9 

61 

Central Provinces 

. 16-06 

4 

10 

7 

43 

Madras. 

. 24*42 

24 

10 

11 

63 

Bombay Prest 




4*4 


dency.... 

24*59 

3*2 

2*8 

85 
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Table B.—Classification of areas under crops. 

Agricultural Statistics for 1894-95 (in millions of acres)* 
Provinces. 


Superior Crops. 

(A • 

® S 

5-a 


rO 

eS 

M.a 

S > 

QQ 

g 

•s 

1 

s 


2 

O 

a 

© o 

(U 

s 


Eice . 

5-10 

3-89 

•85 

4-53 

6-55 

1*75 

Wheat . 

4-83 

1-57 

7-91 

3-30 

•02 

2-04 

Oil-seeds. 

•8G 

•24 

1-09 

2*28 

1-70 

1-84 

Sugarcane. 

•97 

•25 

•34 

•03 

•06 

•08 

Cotton . 

M8 

•03 

1-03 

•60 

1-31 

2-69 

Total... 

12*94 

4-98 

11-22 

10-74 

9-64 

8-40 

Total Cropped Area.. 

31*05 

lb56 

24-47 

17-78 

27-02 

25-37 


Percentage of Superior Cropped to— 

Total Cropped 

Area . -42 *43 -45 -GO -37 -34 


Table C.—Comparative Summary of Tables A and B 
(1894-95 ). 

Per 100 Acres of Cropped Area. 



• 

r/2 


Province. 

sS S 

o rj ^ 

^ a ° 
!zi« 

CS 

Irrigated 

areas. 

N. W. Provinces. 

.. 2o*03 

20 

Oudh 

.. 8-60 

21 

Pnniah .....a....... 

.. 21-77 

32 

Central Provinces. 

.. lG-03 

4 

Mud ran...... .. 

.. 24-42 

24 

Bombay . 

.. 24-69 

3-2 


il’S 

O T3 



5 

« s' 

CQ Q 

o c 

Pi 

eS 

m 85 

24 

42 

12 

69 

32 

43 

16 

88 

13 

45 

9 

61 

10 

60 

7 

43 

10 

37 

11 

63 

2*8 

3-4 

4-4 

35 


The figures put together in the preceding tables—^parti¬ 
cularly in table C in their summarised fbrm—arrest attentioon 
View^ in their mutual dependence, they present an altogether 
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unfavourable picture of the condition of agriculture in the 
Bombay Presidency as compared with other Provinces. It is a 
picture of agricultural poverty and destitution—^unrelieved by a 
single redeeming feature. We have on our side very little 
irrigation— a trifle over 3 per cent of the total cultivate 
acreage, and very little double-cropping—not even 3 per cent 
owing to the general poverty of the soil and the absence of 
irrigational facilities ; we have just between four and five 
ploughs per 100 acres of cultivated area, or (say), one plough 
tor 20 and 25 cropped acres, and no more than thirty-five head 
of cattle—and all this, be it remembered, in a normal year like 
1894-96. As regards cattle, the state of things, after the dread¬ 
ful havoc caused by the recent famine, is now much worse. We 
have now about 58 5 lakhs of cattle in the Presidency, or about 
twenty-four head for every 100 cultivated acres; the plough 
cattle—uAen and Le-bimalues—number only 24 lakhs ( oxen 
22*1 and he-buffaloes 1*8 lakhs)—scarcely a pair per 20 acres 
of net cropped area. As to cropping, the major part of the 
area is under millets and inferior grains, and the acreage under 
superior crops is only about one-third of the total. 

As compared with other Provinces, the facts may be set 
out thus :— 

(1) Bombay has a smaller irrigated area than any other 
Province, barely 3 per cent, as against 32 per cent in the 
Punjab and 24 per cent in Madras, 

(2) Bombay has a smaller double^cropped acreage than any 
other Province—not even 3 per cent, as against 10 per cent 
in Madras, 13 per cent in the Punjab, and higher percentages 
elsewhere. 

► (3) Bombay has a smaller area under superior crops 

than elsewhere, it being 34 per cent only—the lowest figure 
in all India. 

(4) Bombay has fewer ploughs than any other Province 
in relation to cropped area. Punjab has twice as many ploughs 
and for a smaller cropped acreage, the North-West Provinceia 
and Oudh—three times as many. 

(5) Bombay fewer cattle than any other Province, 
there being now no more than about twenty-five head of 
cattle per 100 cropped acres—the lowest figure in all British 
India. 

69 
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'rhese facts may be respectfully commended to the notice 
of the official optimfeis—especially of the Bevenue Sutvey and 
Settlement Department—-who see nothing hut “striking 
proofs’’ of advancing prosperity amongst the agricultural 
classes. The broai conclusion to which they all lead up is 
that agriculturally speaking, Bombay is in every respect atet 
the poorest Province in all India. And yet, proportionately to 
our numbers^ we are compelled to make a larger contribution 
to the land revenue of the Empire than the people of any o&ejr 
Province—Us. nearly per 100 of population. A land 

reveime system—under which the heaviBBt land taxation, prb* 
portmnutely to population, is laid upon a Province, the padrest 
in agricultural resources and conditions—evidently sins against 
bound Pi ditical Economy and all ideas of flsckl justice, and 
atands coademnedi 


Province. 

Bengal ••• ••• 


Latid BereDtie 
per 100 
iobabitauts. 
Bs. 

... 84 

Central Provinces 

••• 

. 90> 

North-West Provinces and Oudh 

.139 

Punjab . 

... 

.114 

Madras ... 

... 

.132 

Bombay ... ... 

... 

.199-4 


Here, then, we have, in this exceptionally heavy incidence 
of laud revenue oa population, one decisive indication—(an 
iUdibatibU only, i d6 not claim it as an absolute proof)—of 
the generally excessive pressure of the State-demand upon the 
land in this PresMeuoy. of which the ryot compiains, and to 
W^ieh be mainly ascribes his difficulties. Other indications 
will be supplied as we proceed with our inquiry into ibe land 
revenue inci lence question—^particularly in relation to culti- 
VblMl'acreag6> lind the gross and net produce of the sdil. 

I Wg tOjStop bere,. reserving this further inquiry, for 

itothbtncddtidk , 
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Ab I endeavoured to point out in my last letter, the pres- 
•flure of the land revenue demand in this Presidency, as meiasured’ 
fcy its incidence on population, is exceptionally heavy—heavier 
fey far than in any other province of British India. Equally 
heavy will be found to be on examination the pressure of it^ 
incidence on cultivated acreage. Taking the year 1898-&9 
feeing a fairly normal year, and confining our views to liyot- 
wari tracts, we see the avenvge incidence per acre of land 
jfevenue ou fully assessed and cultivated area in Bombay cornea 
to about Be. 1-6. The incidence thus compares itith What' 
we have elsewhere:— 


Provinces. 


In 9 idence per ^ore 
oi land rev^ue oa 
f^IIy assesi^d and 
cultivate' 


Bs. a. p» 

Jladras ( Byotwari) ••• ••• ••• 2 4 U 

N. W. Provinces (Zamindari and Village com** 

muuities, temporarily settled) .2 d 8 

'Oudh (do* do.) ••• ••• 1 7 

Bombay (Byotwari) ••• ••• 1 fi 0 

Punjab (Zamindari and village communities, 

temporarily settled) 1 2 10 

Bengal (Zamindari, temporarily settled) ... 1 18* 

O. Provinces ( Byotwari) ..011 2 

<3. Provinces (Zamindari and village communi¬ 
ties, temporarily settled).0 9 4 

The significance of these comparative land revenue incidence' 
^figures is a good deal obscured by diversities of land tenure ae 
between one Province and another; but the relatively low 
^gure for Bombay—especially as compired with Madras^ wfetch 
is under a parallel system of land settlement—seems ta afjfbril^' 
in the judgment of the Hon. Muir-Rlackenzie, “ a stinng pre^ 
sumption Of tto extreme moieration of our ^ss^^en^^'H 

♦ This letter ^neared over the‘signature ^ iTimet 

April 
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whole —(^mde bis speech in Council last year a<? Poon»y 
August 25j 1900 )—the view held evidently being toat a low 
average incidence must necessarily mean light assessment. It 
may, however, be with due deference pointed out that an 
ayemge land revenue incidence represents the resultant of two 
distinct factors—the Bcale of assessment rates on the one side, 
and the agricultural value of soils assessed on the other; and 
the Chief Secretaj^r to Government apparently overlooks the con¬ 
sideration that a low incidence may as well be the result—aa 
it can be shown to be in this Presidency— of high rates of 
assessment as applied to inferior soils and low-class cultivation, 
as it may, of course, be of a low scale of rating. In the* 
Madms Presidency the high average (Rs. 2-4«ll) is due to 
the inclusion in the aggregate cultivated area of a large 
highly-assessed acreage under wet crops, assessed at over 
Bs. 5 an acre on an average; the dry crop rate is just a 
trifle over a rupee (Re. 1-0-5). On our side, the average 
incidence, comparatively speaking, works out so low—Re. 1-6 
an hcfre—not because, as will be presently shown, our 
assessments, are moderate or light, but because of the pre¬ 
valence, over extensive areas, of inferior agricultural conditions. 
Dr. Maclean, of the Madras C.S, gives the following brief 
comparative table—evidently the result of close and careful 
inquiry—( quoted in Sir B. H. Baden-PowelPs Land Systema 
of British India, Vol. Ill, p. 72 ) comparing the rates of assess¬ 
ment obtaining in different Provinces of British India:— 


Province. 

Three heaviest assessed 
districts, rate per acre. 

1 

Three lightest assessed 
districts, rate per acre. 


X. 

11 . 

III. 


II. 

III. 


Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Ps. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

N. W. P. ... 

2 8 0 

2 7 4 

2 6 9 

1 3 9 

1 1 10 

0 10 3. 

Oudh.. 

2 5 9 

2 5 6 

2 5 5 

17 0 

13 4 

1 1 T 

Punjab ... 

1 lis 6 

1 13 6 

1 11 9 

0 7 8 

0 6 10 

0 3 3 

0. Provinces 

, 0 11 6 

0 11 2 

0 9 10 

0 4 0 

0 3 11 

0 2 0 

Bombay • . 

[433 

3 6 4 

3 6 0 

0 8 1 

0 7 5 

0 7 1 

Madras ...| 

3 11 1 

2 13 7 

2 13 0 

0 14 3 

0 11 8 

1 

0 11 t 


^ The figures for Bombay are for both Hyotwnri 'and other tracts f 
for Byotwarl alone they are as under for 1898 *— 



Bs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Ks. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. ' 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 


>5 9 0 

5 2 3 

4 13 5 

0 10 4 

0 9 1 

_ 0 ^ 0 


, The above is a most suggestive table, and shows at a 
glance how iiigh is the general levd of assessment m thk 
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Prasidency, as compared with other Provinces. While the 
highest rate in the heaviest assessed of zitlas is Bs. 3-12*1 in 
Madras, Rs. 2-8 in the N.W. Provinces, Rs. 2-6-9 in Oadh, 
Be. 1-15-6 in the Punjab, and just annas 11-6 in the Central 
Provinces, in Bombay it is Rs. 4-3-3, or (taking the Ryot* 
wari tracts alone ) Rs. 6-9-0. Thus, the Bombay rate ( Ryot^ 
wari ) is about 50 per cent higher than in Madras and nearly 
three times the rate in the Punjab—provinces both under an 
identical system of land settlement. 

But even these assessment figures—striking as they are— 
scarcely convey an adequate realistic conception of the actual 
working of our land revenue system and its pressure. And it 
seems necessary—if we desire to get at the terra fima of facts 
on which to base our conclusions—^to go behind them, and 
descending to local details, endeavour to ascertain how the 
burden distributes itself over local areas, and where, if any¬ 
where, and how it presses unequally or inequitably. Wearisome 
figures and figured tables will nave to be submitt^ for a proper 
presentation of the case, and I would respectfully appeal to you 
and your readers for special indulgence in the matter. 

In regard to assessments and their incidence on cultivated 
acreage, the different districts of the Presidency may be ar^ 
jang^ in three groups, thus ;— 


Group. 


I, — Gvjerat, 


Districts com¬ 
prised in each 
group. 


Broach, Surat, 
Kaira, Ahmed- 
abad and Panel 


II.—JSrow^aw...Canara, Kolaba, 
Thana, Ratna- 
giri (Ryotwari) 


war, Belffl 
Satara, Nasik, 
Poona, Nagar, 
Bijapur, and 


Total culti¬ 
vated area in 
lakhs of acres. 

Total assess¬ 
ment in lakhs 
of Rupees. 

Incidence of 
Land Revenue 
per acre. 

1 


Bs. a. p. 

, 16-05 

68*32 

4 1 7 

11-04 

> 

32-32 

2 14 6 

! 151-80 

146-25 

0 14 6 


^ groups... 18 Districts Total 179*55 246*89 1 5 11 
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the leverage m^ence of laud xeveno^ per apse ,o|r 

^_. W areffc for the whole Presidency is 3^. l-S-ll, yai^ing 

mpa Bs. 4rl-7 jn Group I to annas 11-6 in Group III. 
yaii^pns^ekhihit ii wi^e range, and it is dedral^e tp take 
CTOup by xtselr, and see hpw the incidence works opt district W 
We w^l begin with Group I :— 


ct. 


0roup I ( Gujerat ).—^The group represents p aone pf 
high assessments, exhibiting ap average incidence of Rs. 
per acre of fblly assessed cultivated area. The acre incidence 
varies fifom Rs. 6-9 in Surat to Rs. 1-1-9 in the Panch Mahals. 
We have ho doubt here a favoured region of high fertility andi 
gre^ natural advantage, but the scale of assessments, as will 
beseein on reference to table B, as below, as crusbiiigly heavy, 
taking the diy crop rates alone, we see they rapge as high as 
Rs. 9-8-6 in firoacn, Rs. 7-8 in Surat, and Rs. 6-12 in Kaira— 
rates no^wbere exceeded or equalled or even approached in- 
British India. It is only when we pass from the rich cotton 
and wheat fields of Broach, the Charotar of Kaira, the Chorasi 
and Olpad Talukas of the Surat Collectorate, to the lighter* 
soils and poorer crops of Ahmedabad and the Panch Mahals 
that we find any lowering of the rates. Even here the rating 
is high enough, and it is owing to the sterile sand and salt marsh 
soils of the coast tracts, and the occurrence of Mdl lands in 
Kaira and the Panch Mahals—that the average incidence for 
the whole group works out so low as Rs. 4-1-7. 


Table A .—Land Revenue Incidence per acre of cultivated 
area. 


Cultivated Assessment Incidence* 
District. area in lakhs in lakhs of in Rs. 

of acres. Rs. Rs. a. p- 

Surat. 3-94 21-9 6 0 

Broach . 3-78 19-4 5 2 

:p:haira . 3-10 16-0 4 13 5^ 

Ahmedabad . 3*82 9*7 2 8 8 

Panch Mahals ...... 2*00 2*2, 1 1 9 * 


Total... 16-64 68*2 4 1 7 

Table B .—Scale of Aeuement : Existing rates in a Taluk» 
to illustrate the rating in each Ziljla. 
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District— 

Dry Cpop 
rates. 

Rice or soil and 
w^r^ com¬ 
bined rates* 

1 Broach 

...max. ... 

Rs. 

... 9 

a. 

8 

P‘ 

6 

Rs. 

9 

a. p.. 

2 6 

Broach, 

*..min. ••• 

... 1 

4 

6 

7 

14 0 

2 Surat 

••.max. ... 

... 7 

8 

0 

13 

8 6 

Chorasi. 

•••min. ... 

••• 6 

0 

0 

1) 

0 0 

3 Kaira 

...max. ... 

... 6 

12 

0 

11 

4 0 

Nadiad* 

...min. ... 

••• 2 

14 

a 

4 

10 0 

4 Ahmedafaad 

...max. ... 

••• 2 

8 

0 

e 

0 0 

Dholka, 

...min. ... 

... 1 

2 

0 

4 

0 0 

6 Fanch Mahals...max. ... 

... 2 

8 

0 

3 

15 0 

Jhalod^ 

...min. ... 

... 1 

6 

0 

1 

8 0 


Group II{Konkan ).—Here we come to the thin-soiled, 
rocky slopes of the Western Bahyadris. The rainfall here is 
plentiful and certain ; but the soil is generally poor, excepting 
small areas of rich rice and garden land, and yields but an in¬ 
different return to labour; and yet the average incidence wor!lb 
out as high as Rs. 2-14-6, varying from Rs. 4-2-7 in Canara 
to Re. 1-12-9 in Ratnagiri. 

Table A —Land Revenue incidence per acre of cultivated 

area. 

Cultivated Assess- Incidence in Rs, 


District. 

area in 
lakhs of 
acres. 

ment in 
lakhs 
of Hs. 

per acre of cul¬ 
tivated full- 
assessed acre. 




Its. a. p. 

Canara. 

. 2-36 

9-84 

4 2 7 

Kolaba. 

. 2-27 

9»29 

4 1 4 

Thana. 

. 5-23 

IMO 

2 1 11 

Ratnagiri ( Ryot- 
wari). 

, M6 

2-09 

1 12 9 

Total.•• 

11-0 

32-3 

2 14 6 


Rice is the staple crop ; in Canara garden produce is im¬ 
portant. The total area under garden crops in the groups is 
^st 3 per cent of the aggregate cultivated area.. The garden 
rates are as high as Rs. 15 in Dapoli in Ratnagiri, Rs. 14 in 
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Qanara, and Rs. 12-10 elsewhere. The rice rates are lower; 
^11 they range from Bs. 8 in Pen in Kolaba to Hs. 5 in 
Oanara. High, however, as is this scale of rating, the average 
incidence of land revenue on fully assessed cultivated acreage 
comes to Rs. 2-14-6, or, say, about Rs. 3—a comparatively 
low figure—which is due to the inclusion of large VarkaB areas 
—assessed at from Rs. 3 to annas 8—and which yield only 
grass or rab or coarser grains. 

Table B.—Group II. Konkan.— Scale of assessment. Exist¬ 
ing taluka rates to illustrate the rating in each zilla :— 


District— Taluka. 

Rice Crop. 

Garden 

rates. 

Rate and 
Varkas 
combined. 



Rs. a. 

P* 

Rs. 

a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

1 Ganara. 

Max. 

5 0 

0 

14 

0 0 

1 0 0 

Yellapur ... 

Min. 

3 8 

0 

12 

0 0 

0 8 0 

2 Eolaba. 

Max* 

8 0 

0 

12 

0 0 

8 0 0 

Pen . 

Min. 

5 8 

0 

10 

0 0 

1 0 0 

3 Thana 

Max. 

7 0 

0 

•fl 

II... 

2 IS 0 

Kalyan . 

Min. 

5 0 

0 


. 

1 6 0 

4 Ratnagiri... 

Max. 

8 0 

0 

15 

0 0 

3 0 0 

DapoU . 

Min* 

4 0 

0 

6 

0 0 

0 12 0 


Group III ( Desk ).—^We come, lastly, to group HI. It 
is the largest of the three groups. It is on the whole a zone of 
inferior agricultural resources. The soils vary largely from the 
rich black alluvial of the central belt of Khandesh and the fruit¬ 
ful 6eiiu skime ( black soils ) of Dharwar to the red sandy soils 
of Badami and Bagalkote in Bijapur and the poor red and gray 
eoils of Poona and Sholapur. The rainfiill is generally in¬ 
sufficient, in most parts uncertain and variable, and the water 
supply is far from ample. About 5 per cent of the cultivated 
area is irrigated lakhs of acres—54 from wells and tanks). 

A lakh of acres is under garden crops (=105,000 acres), and 
the rice area in the whole group measures no more than 5 lakhs* 
The average land revenue incidence is annas 14-5 only. But 
the scale of rating is not correspondingly low, as will be seen 
from table B below:— 
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Table At-^Incidence of Land Revenue par acre of cultivat¬ 
ed area. 


Incidence per 
Total cnlti- Total Assess- acre of fulfy- 
Zilla. vated area in ment in lakbs assessed and 



lakhs of acres. 

of Rs. 

cultivated 

area. 

Rs. a. p. 

1 Khandesh 

• •• 

23-56 

37-65 

1 

6 

8 

2 Dharwar... 


13-59 

19-23 

1 

6 

8 

3 Belgaum 

••• 

8-84 

11-02 

1 

3 

11 

4 Satara ••• 

• •• 

12-97 

15*44 

1 

3 

0 

5 Nasik ••• 

t« « 

15-98 

14-09 

0 

14 

0 

6 Poona 

• •• 

1*3-69 

12-05 

0 

14 

0 

7 Nagar ••• 

• • • 

23-28 

15-06 

0 

10 

4 

8 Bijapur 

9 Shofapur... 


18-17 

1M9 

0 

9 

1 

• • • 

18-77 

10-52 

0 

9 

0 


Total... 

151-8 

146-2 

1 

14 

5 


Table B.—^Scale of assessment (Group III)—e^dsting rates 
in a taluka, to illustrate the general rating in each zilla:— 


District]— Taluka . 

Max. and 
Min. 

Dry crop 
rates. 

Rice rates. 



Rs. 

a. 

Rs. 

a. 

Khandesh . 

Max. 

3 

0 

10 

0 

Ckalisgaum . 

Min. 

2 

0 

8 

0 

Dharwar . 

Max. 

3 

0 

9 

0 

Dharwar . 

Min, 

1 

4 

7 

8 

Belgaum . 

Max. 

2 

10 

9 

0 

Sampagaum . 

Min. 

1 

8 

8 

0 

>Batara. 

Max. 

3 

8 

9 

0 

Koregaum . 

Min. 

3 

0 

... 


Kasik. 

Max. 

2 

0 

5 

0 

Chandore IHndori ... 

Min. 

1 

4 



Poona ... ... ... 

Max. 

2 

8 

9 

0 

J^h&d ... ... ... 

Min. 

1 

0 

6 

0 

Nagar ••• 

Max. 

2 

4 

8 

0 

Akola^*^ ... 

Min. 

1 

4 

• •a 


Bijapur. 

Max. 

1 

4 

8 

0 

J^adawx ... ... 

Min. 

1 

2 

••• 


Sholapur. 

Max. 

1 

6 

3 

0 

Sholapur 

.60 

Min. 

1 

2 

... 
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JSf . B.^The $gur^ fqr ^ILthe tb^ee g^rouy^ fyt l®ft8-9^, 
and are quoted from the General Administration Report for that 
assessment rates for the various Taluims, under- 
had in the extracted from the Revision Settlement 

Repo^ reMipg thereto. 

The rates here, no doubt, start at a lower level than im 
group I or II---evidently on account of inferior agricultural 
conditions. Still even so, they exhibit a considerable range. 
The dry crop rates are as high as Rs. 3-8 in Koregaum in- 
l^tar^^ Rs. 3-4 in Bhusawal and Jalgaum in Khapdes)^,, ana 
aitpr large variations fall down—as the poorer soils of Bijapur 
aj^id Sholapur are reached—to lie. 1-6 and Re. 1-2. Rme,, 
here, Js not an important crop, occupying but a bare 3 per cent 
of the total cropped area, but the rice lands are highly assess¬ 
ed—^a,t rates varying from Rs. 10 per acre in Khandesh to Rs* 
3 in Sholapur. T^e average land revenue incidence for the 
yhole gro.iip is just annas 14-5, even lower than the 
lowest minimum dry crop rate. 

The most noticeable feature of the statistics put together in 
the fore-going tables is the remarkable disproportion they reveal 
in ail these groups as between the scale of assessments imposed 
on the one side, and their comparative low average incidence ou 
the assessed acreage on the other. The rates are as high as 
they well could be, and are higher than anywhere else in British 
India, and if their actual incidence comes out so low the reason 
must clearly be sought—not in the vaunted “ moderation of our 
assessments,’^ for no such moderation exists as a matter of 
fact—but in the comparative agricultural inferiority of the areas 
assessed. 

The Hon. Mr. Muir-Mackenzie assures us that our Bombay 
r^tes are far lighter than those in Madras. The rates, thus, 
compare:— 

f 1) As regards dry crops .—In Madras the range is from 
Rs. 5 ( which is the highest rate imposable for first class soils ) 
to annas 8, and from Rs. 2-8 to annas 4- In Bombay the 
scale begins with Rs. 9-8-6 as the maximum rate ior the* 
richest soils, and, after endless variations, drops down to Re. 1 
as the lowest rate for the worst. 

(2) As to wet crops .—^The Madras rates yary from.' 
Be. 12 to Rs. 4 and from Rs. 7 to Rs. 2—as applicable to both 
rice and garden lands. In Bombay the rice rates range from 

13-8 to Rs. 3; the garden rates are as high as Rs. 15^ 
Rs, 14, Rs. 12—the lowest rate being Rs. 6. 
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Madrfw mtos vide BBAea-PowelFs Land SyBtems of 
Britiflt Inaifi, VoL III, pages 70-1. 

This is the silent reply of facts to the Chief S^rjet^ ^ 
Government’s assurance about the comparative lightness of our 
assessments, and when it is added that the Madras rates aro 
heavier than those of the Punjab and other Provinces, it is clear 
how our Bombay rates press heaviest, and that, too, be it 
fhrther borne in mind, under soil and climatic conditions which 
mark out the Presidency as being, in the main^ agriculturally 
shaking, the worst and poorest Province in the whole Pe-- 
ninsula. 


A closer study of our present system of assessments and ita 
working results will disclose yet more striking and surprising- 
facts. For here, we find, assessments are imposed on all soils— 
soils of every conceivable degree of fertility and natural advan¬ 
tage, from the richest soils of the Central Charotar of Kaira to* 
the poorest soils on the Satpnra or Sahyadri slopes, and not a 
rood of land, not even a patch of grass, escapes the eye of the 
settlement officer, and goes unassesscd, excepting of course, 
the bare, Week, torren vtastes. Good lands and bad lands 
alike come in for assejnent—lands that pay and lands that do* 
not and never can pay for their cultivation. The Tisali au^ 
Kumri lands on the Sahyadri friuge—lands which cannot 
possibly yield any profit to any amount of labour, and are 
cultivated merely for subsistence,—are appraised and as8esse4 
equally with the spice gardens of Canara and the rich cotton 
soils of Dharwar; and it is not always possible to understand' 
the exact principle on which such assessments are imposed. 
The whole point is worth carefully looking into; and wo may 
examine the present rating under its usual beads, viz .^— 
(1) dry crop rateSy (2 ) rice ratesy ( 3) garden rateSy and 
( 4 ) rates on irrigational facilities (especially sub-soil water 
{^vantage, Dheku<iiatiTngdXiQu.e,n^ Fatusthal). Let us take 
dry crop first. 

Our assessed cultivated areas, broadly speaking, fail into* 
two main divisions :— 

( A J Areas that pay, including {a) lands whjph^ under 
proper tillage, yield an economic return to the labour an^ 
capital employed on them, such as, for instance, the rice au^- 
mrden lauds of the Konkan, the wheat fields of t|lio T^pti 
%lley in Khandesh, or the cotton soils of t)harwar; amdi 
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(4) lands which are on the economic margin, paying just the 
WRges of labour, and the interest on capital but little more, 
g* the new rabi lands in the Konkan districts ( as recently 
classified). 

(B) Areas that do not pay, comprising {a) lands 
which are just below the economic standard yielding to the 
cultivator a full year’s subsistence, and in fair seasons some 
poor return to capital but nothing beyond, e. g. lands such 
as we meet within the Sangola and Malsiras sub-divisions of 
the Sholapur collectorate; and (4) lands which are worse— 
worse even than the worst lands in cultivation of the political 
economists—lands, which scarcely yield to the labour in normal 
seasons even the necessaries of life—such as, for instance, the 
Varkas lands of the Konkan districts or the mdl lands of the 
Desh districts. The cultivator takes up such lands in the hope 
of extracting from them a few months’ food and little more. 
These cultivated o-reas represent what may be designated as a 
non-economic expansion of tillage to which poor, hard-pressed 
population is driven for want of other and better means of sub¬ 
sistence owing to the disintegration and collapse of non- 
agiicultural industries in the country. 

It is not possible to accurately estimate, with the data at 
present available, the precise extent of each of these two groups 
of cropped areas. The land valuation of the Survey Depart¬ 
ment, as carried out for assessment purposes, on the joint report 
rules, no doubt afford much valuable help in the matter, but it, 
too, is defective inasmuch as it goes chiedy on the bases of 
depth, colour and composition of the soils. It takes little 
account of the sub-soil layers, and besides does not proceed on 
any chemical soil analysis, nor takes into consideration the 
chemical soil-deterioration th»t is at present taking place, 
according to all expert testimony, all over the country under 
our present exhausting system of continuous, unmanured crop¬ 
ping. As a rough estimate, however, and judging from the soil 
classification of the various tracts such as we have in the 
Settlement Reports, we may not be far wrong, I think, if we 
put these areas as under:— 

A.—^Paying areas—at between 2-3rd and 3-6th, and B.— 
Non-paying areas—at between l-3rd and 2-5th, of the total 
cropped acreage. The non-paying areas are, of course, wholly 
dry-crop, wet-crop lands, as a rule, paying for the cultivation ; 
und I submit we should be justifi^ in including in such all 
ihose cropped areas, t^ soil valuation of which under a dry 
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crop maximum of Be. 1-8 and Be. 1 is below 4 or 5 annas. 
It IS this non-paying cropped area that requires our closest 
attention, and it is to this, Hereford, we will hrst address our¬ 
selves. Among such lands, we have for instance, (1) lands 
which are capable of being continuously cropped from year ta^ 
year, e. g. the soils of the Deccan uplands ; (2) lands requiring; 
frequent fallows after cropping, e. g. Varka^\ (3) lands 
usually left fallow for grazing and rab, and held as an adjunct 
to rice and garden lands, e. g> Varkaa. 

As instance of ( 1 ) lands we have the following:— 

{a) In the Khed taluka of Poona zilla, there are some 
37 villages with an aggregate cultivated area of 25,032 acres, 
assessed under a dry crop maximum rate of Be. 1-8 to Re. 1 
at Bs. 4,589, or at abouc annas z-ll an acre ; the soil valua¬ 
tion barely coming up to a trifle over 2^ annas. ( Vide Kked^ 
Revision Settlement Report, App, Q., pages 188-9). {b) So 
again, in the Man taluka of Satara district, there are 33 vil¬ 
lages (groups III and IV) having an aggregate occupied 
area of 1,10,698 acres, assessed at Rs. Ji7,525, under dry crop 
maximum rates varying from Re. 1-2 to Re. 1, i. e. at about 
4 annas an acre, the soil classifleation being in no way higher. 

(Vide Man Revision Settlement Report, App. Q., pages 58-9. ) 

(<7) Similarly, in the Sangola sub-division of Sholapur zilla, 
we have a group of 53 villages, having a total area of 1,06,300 
acres under dry crops, assessed under dry crop maximum rates 
of annas 15 and 9, at Rs. 23,354, or at annas 3-6 per acre. 

( Vide Sangola Rev. Settlement Report, App. Q., pages 28-29.) 

As regards the taluka generally, Mr. Pitt, the Survey 
Superintendent, remarks : “The soil is for the most part poor 
and shallow, and there is a good deal of land which is of scarcely 
sufficient capacity to yield a profitable return by cultivation.^’ 
(Para. 10.) And, in the General Administration Report for 
1892-93 (page 193) we read about the sub-division:—“Ita 
principal crop is the late or rabi crop, and this crop depends 
of the N. E. monsoon, which does not always travel so far west. 
The soil is generally poor and shallow, so much so that in the 
group now rated at a maximum of Be. 1-2, the average 
assessment per acre, including garden, is just over 4 annas. 
It is more snited for sheep pasture than for arable farming.^’ 

As instances, next, of (2) lands requiring &llow efteir 
cropping, we have:— 
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(a) The Varkas lands of the Rajapur talufca <rf the 
Batuagiri colleotorate.—‘‘The soils,” remarks Colonel Godfrey^ 
“in general are red, gravelly, and of a poor description, and 
tequire for Varkas cultivation a good many years of fallovr ” 
i(para. 9); and in para 41, “ I calculate that the average 
i^roportion of fallow to cultivated Varkas is as follows:— 

Crop years. Fallow years. 

For Superior Varkas ... 3 3 

,1 Medium ,, ... 2 5 

Ihferior „ ••• 2 8 


7 16 

Average . 2 & 

thus about two-dftbs of the arable atea of Varkdn id 
^*^{tfible of Cultivation each year. ” Besides, niuch of thO arabld' 
iWd* id kept fallow for grass and rab, ahd much less than two* 
flJihtj is ctfttivated yearly. Mr. SteWdi^t, the Survey Oom^ 
iriissioiier. ( pa^ 39) points out, “ These lands when cultivated’ 
;i$i^nce tWo and sotnetimes three annual crops. The crops arO 
Of Varying Kinds and profits, and aftOr ea!ch period of cultivatioh 
ai fellow of from three to nine years is nOoOssary,” 

Such are the Varkas lands ofRajapur. They measure 
1,52,900 acres in the taluka, assessed at Rs. 33,460, or 
i&iiias 34 an acre under dry crop maximum rates Re. 1-4 
and Re. 1. 

(6) The and Ttsalt lands in the Patan talukas 

of Satara.—These are hill-side lands requiring three years to 
eight years f Iilow after three years cropping. They are des- 
eribed in GOveifuraent Resolution No. 1069 of February 8,1895, 
els being “ of p or quality, which only yield crops of coarse 
griim once in a certain number of years, the period of fallow 
m the mse of 'ftsali being usuaiUv three, and in the case of 
teh years, and which are found in villages at the hOads 
Of valleys or on the slopes and plateaux of hills, classed at tto' 
Okiginai s^tlemenl under special rules known in' recent years* 
as' the ^^lollniptir lUU Rules.” “ I voiild beg to remark,” 
wrires^Mr; Pitt oil the same point, “that lisali lands are 
luN^ht undef cdltlvat^n once after three years while Kumri^ 
atef cultivdtud once in eight, or ton years. The grain grown 
is of the noorest and bec>iii>e the lands require a 

fellow atbr a shited number of years, a difference has been 

which 

for Tisali is 5 annas and tbr Kumri 3 aunar.'^' 
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ThflBelacida in the Patan Talnka measare 5tf,183 acres 
«ss68sed^at Rs. 11,594, or at the average rate of annas ^4 per 
acre. ( Vide Rev. Settlement Report, pages 38-9^ App. Q ) 

The total acreage of such Tisali and Kumri lands in the 
Wai, Jawali, Karad, Valva, Patan, and Sitara talukas of the* 
Satara Coilectorate is 173,550 assessed at Rs. 41,735, or at‘ 4 
annas an acre approximately, ( Vide these Revision Settle¬ 
ment Reports, App. Q.). 

The same remarks apply equally to the mdl lands of the 
Deccan which, as Mr. Turnbull ol^erves, “ do not materially 
'differ from Kumri and Timli except perhaps in req^uiring a 
y^f or two less fallowing, and which are classed at the same 
elissification values.’’ ( Vide Patan Revision Settlement Re¬ 
port, page 53). 

Lastly as a striking instance of (3) lands on which' z^o 
drop is grown, we have in the Canara Coilectorate, in th^ 
Yellapur taltite, a large acreage so asseesed. ( Vide Revision 
Settlement Report, page 2). 

Government occupied land classed as under:— 

Dry crop ••• ••• 2,745 acres 

Rice ••• ••• ••• 9,344 „ 

Garden .. 2,322 „ 

Of this nearly 26 per cent is yearly left fallow. ThiO 
absorbs nearly the whole of the dry crop land and part of the 
rice ; and we are further told : “ dry crop land is seldom used 
for growing crops; it is generally left fallow for grazing.'' 
And yet it is appraised and classed as dry crop laud, and bears 
a'n assessment of Rs. 845, or at annas 4-11 an acrel 

Such lands as those instanced above represent what may be 
called a zone of non-economic cultivation. There is here no 
adequate re^rn to labour, and absolutely no margin of snrplus 
profits. Kumri or Tisali^ Varkas or Mdl laud wJiich only 
princes crops of coarse grain of the poorest description, and 
TB^hich, besides, requires after two or three years' cropping five 
t6 eight years ' fallow, cannot possibly pay, /.e. yield anything^ 
beyoini what is barelv enough for the replacement of se^ and; 
the ma'iutenance of the labourer and bis family—if ev^ 
ihuch. 

The precise extent of such areas in the Fresfdefioy' i# 
.certmn* But taking all these varieties of ndiikpeyieg 

sterile and ezdbaidted soils like time Of* GmgtU 0 
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Khed, the Varkas lands o£ the Konkan^ and the Kumri and 
and ilfdnands of the Deccan, it may not be, I thinks 
far wide of the mark if we pat it at between 50 to 60 lal^ oi 
acres, and the number of holdings comprised in such areas at 
between 2^ and 3 lakhs ^.e., 30 to 40 per cent of the total 
number of small holdings in the Presidency averaging from 5. 
to 25 acres. 

In the case of these lands, farming is all subsistence farm¬ 
ing pure et simple ; and the ryot, who has nothing else or 
beUer to turn to, is content if he is able to scratch off his acres 
enough to live on for part, if not for the whole, of the year. 
E\'4n in good seasons he does not get enough to enable him to 
pay his assessment and maintain himself and his family all tho 
twelve months of the year. Usually, after the harvest is over, 
he goes to some neighbouring town and works as a labourer tilt 
the return of the monsoon calls him back to his acres ; and it is 
out of these extra earnings that he pays his assessment and 
meets his other liabilities. When at times, this extra resource 
fails him, he goes to the Sawkar and borrows, and his debta 
begin. And if seasons of deficient rainfall, drought, and famine 
follow in such disastrous succession as daring the past decade, 
his borrowings grow and accumulate, and he is hopelessly 
embarrassed. Even so, will the Hon. Mr. Monteath come down 
upon him, and charge him with thriftlessness and extra¬ 
vagance ? 

The holders of such lands are among the poorest of our 
ryots, and are about the greatest sufferers under our present re¬ 
venue system. Not only are there lands assessed—^which ought 
never to be assessed—and assessed at considerably heavy rates,, 
but even large enhancements have been in recent revisions 
most unjustly imposed on them, both in the Konkan and 
Deccan Zillas. 

The very assessment of these absolutely non-paying lands— 
which are as bad as, or even worse than, the ‘‘worst lands in 
cultivationof the political economists—not to mention recent 
enhancements on revision—suggests a question of principle of 
the utmost importance, ts the assessment imposed tax^ or 
rent, or more tnan either ? Surely, it is no r&fd^ for the lands 
are simplv incapable of yielding any such; much less is it a* 
tax, which is properly a portion of such rent. It is emphati¬ 
cally a deduction from what is not even enough for the ryot’s 
sub^tence—a substantial portion sliced away firom his scanty 
and precarious food-supply which ought never to be touched. 
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The Madras code lays it down as a ‘‘ standing order ’’ that 
the assessed revenue is in no case to exceed one-half the neC 
produce after deducting expenses of cultivation, etc. And, 
indeed the half-net-assets principle is the regulating principle 
of assessment in all other Provinces. The Court of Directors* 
despatch of December 17, 1856, lays it down that ‘‘ the right 
of Government is not rent which consists of all the surplus 
produce after paying the cost of cultivation and the profits of 
agricultural stock b^ut a land revenue only, which ought if 
possible to be so lightly assessed as to leave a surplus or rent to 
the occupier.'^ In 1864 Sir Charles Wood re-affirmed this prin¬ 
ciple, and went beyond the Court of Directors by fixing 50 per 
cent of the net produce as the amount claimable by me State. 
These assurances and declarations of 1856 and 1864 have never 
been vv^lfchdiawa by uuy oomptjtent aalhority, and are still in 
force. 

In Bombay, however, these solemn declarations of land 
revenue policy appear to be so far a dead letter. For in the 
case of those non-payirig cultivated areas there is no question of 
net produce or net assets or surplus profits— ex-hypotkeaiy and as 
a matter of fact, they yield none such—^and their assessment^ 
and at such heavy rates as Rs. 3, Rs. 2, Re. 1-8, and Re. 1-2 
is, I submit, opposed not only to the principles of political eco¬ 
nomy but to the solemn declarations of policy and positive 
instructions of the India Office. 

This, however, opens up a large question of a controversial 
character, and I would reserve it with your permission for 
another occasion. 
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As your readers will remember, the Bombay official wit¬ 
nesses before Sir A. MacdonnelPs Commission one and all 
^strenuously maintained the view that the land revenue demand 
on this side of India was exceedingly moderate, and even light, 
and bad no bearing whatever on the increasing frequency or 
intensity of famines during recent years. If the Bombay ryot, 
even so favoured and lightly taxed, showed such pitiable help¬ 
lessness during the late famine, it was entirely due to his own 
insurable habits of reckless living. I trust I have shown in 
previous letters that such a view of the position, however com¬ 
forting to the official mind, is altogether at variance with the 
facts. The pressure of our land revenue assessments, whether 
measured in respect of their incidence on population or culti¬ 
vated acreage, is unduly excessive, and is about the heavioat in 
British India, and that, too, under conditions which mark out 
tljiis Presidency as being, from an agricultural point of view, the 
poorest and least favoured Province in the Peninsula. And I 
•contend it is to the exceptionally severe pressure of laud 
revenue, mainly, if not exclusively, that we must in fairness 
and candour ascribe the ryot's difficulties. To assert, as 
Mr. W. P. Symonds, our accomplished Survey Commissioner, 
<d]i(| in his evidence b,efbre tl^e Famine Comission, that even such 
excessively heavy State denaand on the land lias and can 
£ave no effect whatsoever in sapping his resonrc,efallA6^s and 
resisting power, is, I submit, with all due deference to the 
head of the Survey and Settlement Department, to cast to the 
winds the plainest teaching of experience. 

The land revenue assessments with us, as shown on a 
previous occasion, start altogether at a higher level than else¬ 
where, and take a wider sweep, ranging from Rs. 9-8-6 for dry 
<;w)p per acre in Broach to a trifle over one anna per acre 
for the rndHands in the Sheogaum taluka of the Nagar Ool- 
lectorate, so that not even the poorest lands escape. And 
further, they weigh all the more heavily, particularly on the 
poorer classes of cultivators, because of the comparative general 
inferiority of our soil and climatic conditions. Both the cropped 


^ Thia letter appeared over the eigaatare * J. * in the Times of India 
dated 17tb May 1901. 
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■areasm reference to population and the average size of holdings 
are larger in this Presidency than anywhere else, excepting 
fhe Central Provinces. Taking the latest figures, we find the 
cropped area per 100 inhabitants in 1898-99 was 156 acres in 
Bombay, as ag?^inst 118 acres in the Punjab, 74 acres in the 
Bengal, 72 acres in the Korth-West Provinces. 67 acres 
in Ondh, and 64 acres in Madras. In the Central Provinces it? 
was 160 acres. So, too, is the average size of our holdings 
comparatively larger. It is for the Presidency proper—taldng 
only Government ryotwari lands—about 20 acres with an 
average assessment of Rs. 25-2, varying from 46 acres 19 
gunthas in Sliolapur, the poorest and driest of our zillas, with 
an average asse.-'sment of lis. 23-11-3, to 6 acres 29 gunthas in 
Kaira in Gujerat assessed at Bs. 25-14-9. In Madras, the 
average size of ryotwari holdings is about 7 acres, with an 
•average assessment of Rs. 14-3. 

Mr. A. Rogers, formerly of the Bombay Civil Service, 
with whose criticism of the Madras land revenue system and 
its working we are all familiar, condemns the Madras assess* 
inoiits as being ofjpressively severe—a condemnation in which 
competent observers concur. But oppressive no doubn as they 
are, these Madras land revenue assessments are lower than ours, 
and besides, there is a liberal system of yearly remission granted 
•on an annualThese remissioiis are tiihQx Jixed or 
^•ocea^ional^—Jixed, such as those gr nted for reclamationot waste, 
or on irrigated rates where the water is obtained by lift, not by 
flew, or tor r«*pair of tanks or wells; or occasionaly such as 
^•those allowed tbr crops withered by failure of water or blight^ 
for crops destroyed by fl«‘ods, or for loss of produce or partial 
iloss oi crop owing to causes beyond thje ryot^s control, or agaiiiv 
when ther^ is a wet assessment and no water has been obtained 
and a dry crop only has been rai>ed, or where land is assessed 
to two crops And one fails. On our side, and under our scienti¬ 
fic system, the ryot^s claim to such relief, eVeu in seasons of 
<^laipitoas drought and crop failure, is peremptorily denied, and 
hapi^ten wbit might, whatever the extent of his lo>8 of cattle 
or crop , he is held to be bound, in spite of the crnshingly heavy 
assessments to which he is subjected, to meet the laiid revenue 
demand in full as a legal tenant of the State laiidlonl as long as 
he lias “ the means to pay.*' Mr Maconochie, Collector of 
Sholapur, sp^iaking iii reference to the jio nt, and with' a full 
•knowledge of the mest distressed zilla in the Presidtney, did 
not hesitate to express as hiiii deliberate opinion to the l^umine 
4Jomm&sion that if such remibsione and suspensions wore recog- 
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nised by Govemmenfc as part of their policy, our assessments 
ought to be “ a good deal higher.’^ And, indeed, a good deal 
higher and heavier they must be, if it were intended to turn th^ 
Presidency into an agricultural Sahara I 

But to resume our inquiry into the existing system of 
assessment rates and their practical working, the question 
suggested in my last letter in regard to the assessment of 
non-paying cropped areas is of considerable practical importance 
and requires to be more fully dealt with. These non-paying 
areas cover in their aggregate a third, or thereabouts, of the 
total cultivated acreage in the Presidency, and embrace no less 
tnan 30 to 40 per cent of the total number of our smaller hold-- 
ings. They include lands such as these— 

(a) Pot-kharab lands, as in Sholapur, for instance. 

(b) Terraced hill slopes^ as, for example, in the western 
parts of Ahmednagar. 

{c) Mdl labds, as in parts of Bijapur. 

(d) Kumri or Dahali and T'isali lands, as in Satara^ 
Nasik, and Belgaum* 

(e) Varkas lands, as in the Konkan districts. 

{/) Exhmisted lands and agriculturally worthless soilsy 
as in several parts of the Deccan. 

These lands are admittedly below the minimum economi<^ 
level, and constitute, so to speak, a broad belt of non-profitablQ^ 
subsistence farming, to which a struggling rural population is* 
under stress of a hard, abnormal economic situation, driven fo^ 
bread. Here, we find, not only large extents of waste lands— 
originally left out as unarable, but since reclaimed, as a result 
of the ryot’s industry and enterprise—brought under regular 
assessment, notwithstanding the legislative guarantees contained 
in the Land Revenue Code against the taxation of private im¬ 
provements. But what is yet more striking in regard to these 
non-fpaying areas generally is that considerable enhancements 
have been imposed on many such in recent revisional settle¬ 
ments. Such enhancements so imposed are, as a rule, justified 
mainly on the ground of a general “advance in material 
prosperity,” as evidenced by increase of population and houses,, 
live-stock, ploughs, and carts on the one side, and by a rise of 

i rices of agricultural produce and values of laud on the other, 
he misfortune is, that in such appraisement of the general 
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material advance/* two most determining factors, as effecting 
the economic condition of the rural classes are ignored, viz.y 
^(l) the soil deterioration that is fast proceeding all the Pre¬ 
sidency over under our present system of continuous unmanured 
cro|>ping, resulting in a continually diminishing return to 
agricultural labour ; and ( 2 ) the gradual closing up of most of 
the non-agricultural outlets for surplus labour, throwing on the 
floil the entire unrelieved pressure of an advancing population, 
■and which has the effect of stimulating a most unhealthy com¬ 
petition for laud, and thereby raising both rents and sale and 
mortgage values of land. The economic position being thus 
imperfectly appreciated and misjudged, undue advantage is, 
almost unconsciously, taken of tlie ryot*s difficulties and 
struggles, and his burdens are enhanced, in most parts of the 
Presidency, almost to the breaking point, and in some districts 
t is to be feared, even beyond it 1 

Some illustrations of such assessments and their enhance¬ 
ments on revisions were given in my last letter, but the whole 
point is sufficiently important and may be worked out in some¬ 
what ampler detail. We will begin with the Fot-khdrah lands 
t. 6., lands included at the original survey in occupied holdings 
and left unassessed as being of no agricultural value, lands 
usually used for grazing or rah supply, and occasionally 
for the growth of a light cereal or folder crop. Ever since 
the revision settlement operations commenced in 1866-67, 
large areas of such lands have been classed as cultivable, 
and subjected to regular assessment in several parts of the 
the Deccan and elsewhere. In the Sheogaum talnki of the 
Nagar zilla, revised in 1885, over 9,000 acres thrown out at 
the original survey by the classers as unarable, but found to 
have been since brought under some sort of cultivation, were 
classed as arable’* and assessed (Vide Revenue Settlement 
Report p. 25). So, again, in the A kola subdivision of the 
same Collectorate, re-settled in 1886, a Pot-kharah area of 
ubont 11,000 acres was put down as cultivable, and assessed 
according to soil-valuation ( V%de Revenue Settlement Report 
p. 59). Similarly in the revised settlement of Karmala and 
madha in Sholapur zilla, the assessment was largely enhanced 
hy the inclusiou of such Pot-kharab lands under the culti¬ 
vable head. 

Such reclamation of waste areas included in survey num- 
ibers is evidently the result of the ryot*s industry, and as such, 
AH improvement entitled to exemption under the Land 
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Bevenue Code. And at one time the Local Government in¬ 
clined to the view that such lands should be exempted from* 
assessment, and a Government Besolution No. 5t39 of 
October 29, 1874, notified such exemption in these terms:— 
‘‘His Excellency in Council . . . attaches such great 

importance to maintaining strictly the principle enjoined by law 
of non-assessments of improvements made by private enterprise 
that he is pleased to direct that the same area shall be deducted 
from each numH^r as unassessed as was allowed at the original 
settlement.” Subsequently, however the concession had to be 
witb-draWn under orders from the Government of India ; and 
now, the standing rule of the Survey Department is to valuate, 
class, and assess such lands wherever met with, the law against 
non-texation of improvements notwithstanding—and indepen¬ 
dently of the consideration whether such lands are capable of* 
yielding any economic return. 

A still more glaring instance of the taxation of the ryot's 
improvements is supplied by the Akola sub-division of the 
Na^r Collectorate. This taluka lies in the north-western angle 
of the zilla, and is for the most part hilly and rugged. “ Much 
(rf the land in the more hilly parts,” writes Mr. Jopp) Assistant 
Opllector in-charge, “ hjis been created by terracing the hill 
wdes or building bunds across nalas.'*^ Bullocks cannot be 
used for these steep hill-side lands^ and the tillage is almost 
entirely by hand. Thus, the whole work in these lands—and 
ihey form a large prtion of the whole cultivated' acreage of the 
ialuka—from the impounding of soil by or embark- 

ments to the raising of the crops, is entirly the work of the 
ryot's bands. Here, if anywhere, is a distinct recognisable 
“ improvement ” under the Laud Revenue Code, and yet no 
exemption is allowed. When the Revenue authorities inquired 
what was done in the revision operations, “ to avoiding taxing 
such improvements,” the Survey Commissioner assured Gov¬ 
ernment that a redaction in soil-valuation was duly allowed in 
the case of these lands, and Government approved of his action 
( Vide Revenue Settlement Report, pp, 34 and 88). The 
whole area so cultivated in this hilly taluka is of course a non¬ 
paying area, yielding but scanty crops, and besides, what 
agricultural value it possesses it owes exclusively to the ryot’s 
labour, both strong grounds for total exemption^ andi yet, under 
our existing system, it comes in for full assessment^ and on 
revision the assessment is largely enhanced. The sanctioned 
revised rates for the taluka are Rs. 2-4 to Re. 1^4 iu place of 
the old Bs. 2 and annas 15 rates,, and the total assessment of 
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the taluka has been raised from Rs. 39,748 to Rs..47,338'—an 
increase of Rs. 7,590, or 19*1 per cent. ( Vide Revenue Set- 
tlement Report p. 13). 

To pass on to the next sab-head of non-pa'^ing cultivated^ 
area^ namely, Mdl lands. These are to be met with in exten¬ 
sive stretches all over the Deccan. They are for the most part 
thin soiled hill-slopes or rolling uplands, and when capable of* 
cultivation give but a scanty yield, besides requiring long 
fallows. It is only under the extreme pressure of population 
that tillage descends to such uninviting areas. They do not and 
can never pay. And, yet, tinder our present system, they are 
regularly surveyed, classified, and assessed;: the underlying 
principles of assessment being that every bit of land, whether 
it is with or without soil ujion it,—be it the variest katal of 
Ratnagiri or the storm-swept pullan of Deog^d,—is part of the 
vast State’s domain, and must contribute its quota according 
to its agricultural value, whatever it be, to the land revenue 
of the Empire. The State, as universal landlord, is entitled 
to exact its due in full, whether the ryot is able or not to get 
anything out of the acres he holds. Such mdl lands occur, for 
instance, in the Shrigonda taluka of Nagar, Junnar taluka in 
Poona, Igatpuri in Nasik, and Bagalkot in Bijapur. In taluka 
Junnar, where the laud is not too steep, the plough is used,, 
but iu many places the laud is dug up by hand and long fallowa 
obtain. In Igatpuri, these mdl lands are left fallow after three 
or four years’ cropping and the duration of fallows varies from 
three to five years. In Sheogaum in the Nagar zilla these 
mdl lands are about the poorest. In the revision settlement 
of the taluka ( carried out in 1885 ) they were formed into a. 
distinct class—denominated the ICth class, value one anna at 
the bottom of the 9th class scale of the Joint-Report rules, and 
assessed under a uniform maximum rate of Re. 1-2. The. 
Survey Commissioner writes on the arrangement thus : — 

It might be argued that land such as is represented by* 
the 10th class might be left out of independent valuation at 
all, but when the extent is considerable, and we know fromi 
experience tbht the produce of unassessed lands when sold by” 
auction fetches a mere song from combination and other causes^ 
it seems advisable to give the land whatever minute valuation 
it can bear and allow it to be permanently occupied. Suck 
land is iu considerable demand where the pastumge area has- 
been decreased by extension of cultivation, and if ioined on tO' 
a large holding, may be made a source of real and appreciable 
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profit.’’ ( Vide Revision Settlement Report, p. 81 ). It is 
thus the 'potential —^not the actual —value of such lands as 
in posee not in esse gracing reserves that is taxed. Whether 
die ryot utilizes the advantage, and if he does, to what extent, 
it is not the business of the Settlement Department to inquire. 
The natural productive capability of land, whatever it be, once 
ascertained, the assessment of it to the land revenue of the 
State according to the rules follows as by a law of nature. 

The next sub-head of non-paying areas, the Kumri^ 

Tisaliy and Dahali landsy need not detain us long. These 
lands occur in the western parts of most of the Deccan zillas 
abutting on the East Sahyadris from Nasik in the north to 
Belgaum in the south. The Tisali lands are brought under 
cultivation once after three years; while Kumri and Dahali 
lands are cultivated once in five or six years. The grain grown 
is of the poorest sort. The highest soil value for Tisali lands 
is 5 annas, for Kumri and Dahaliy 3 annas. Ijands such as 
these cannot of course i 3 ay; they are held and cultivated by the 
poorest class of cultivators—and that, too, for a bare living— 
or for a few months’ food, and yet they are, under our existing 
system, regularly a^^sessei, and the assessments are enhanced 
on revision. Thus, in the Valva taluka of the Satara Collecto- 
rate (revised in 1895) the assessment on these Kumri and 
Tisali lands has been raised from As. 3-1 to As. 3-6 per acre, 
the total areas of such lauds and assessments being— 

Areas in Assessment'^ ( Vide Rev. 
acres. Rs. ( Settle. Rep. 

By Old Survey. 12,816 2,418 f App. Q, 

Dy Revision Survey ... 12,730 2,791 ) p. 47.) 

Mr. Turnbull, the Survey Superintendent, thus remarks 
on this enhancement:—‘‘ There are thirty-one villages in which 
Kumri-Tisali laud is recorded ; in seventeen of these the 
enhancement is under 10 per cent; in seven over 10 and under 
20; in two over 20 and under 30 ; and in two over 40 and 
under 50 ; in one, it is 70, and in two between 80 and 90 per 
cent,” the lands in these bettor situated villages “ coming 
under the first Dongar class ” (Revenue Settlement Report, 
para 29). Comment on such 70, 80, 90 per cent 
^et^noements on such lands is unnecessary. The figures speak 
for fibemselves, and Serve to illustrate in a striking way the 
working of the present arrangements. 
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In the Patan taluka of the same Collectorate ( revised in 
1893 ) where these lands measure 56,480 acres 

and form, fully 68 per cent of the total dry-crop area of the 
sub-division, we have a most remarkable change in the treat¬ 
ment of such lands to notice. The old method of assessing them 
all at a uniform one-rupee maximum rate has been discarded as 
unscientific and otherwise faulty, as ignoring the large varia- 
iions tliat exist in their relative value according to their 
proximity to or distance from roads and markets, and now on 
revision, the ordinary dry-crop maximum rates ranging from 
Rs. 3-4 to Re. 1-2 have been applied to them, graded and 
grouped on the usual survey principles, according to advantages 
of position and accessibility, the original soil-classification under 
the Dongar class rules being maintained, to obviate all pos¬ 
sibility of “ over-assessment ( Vide Revenue Settlement 
Report, Government Resolution of February 8, 1895, pp. 66-7). 
The precise result of the revised settlement as far as these 
lands are concerned, is not very clear from the report, but 
that the measure of enhancement on these poorer soils so 
graded according to the ordinary survey rules must have been 
heavy there is not a shadow of doubt. In thus grading these 
lands, however, according to position and situation in respect of 
roads and markets and imposing on them heavy enhancements, 
it is apparently not sutHciently borne in mind that they seldom 
yield anything beyond the barest necessaries of life, if even that 
much. 

In passing on next to Varkas areas, we come to one of the 
most important points in the present discussion. There are 
•^extensive areas of such lands in the Konkan districts. They are 
^oor, thin-soiled “ uplands,yielding scanty crops, and 
needing besides long periods of rest after cropping—usually 
two years’ cropping and five years’ fallow. In recent re¬ 
vision settlements in these Konkin districts, all these lands 
have been re-surveyed and re-classified, and very heavy enhauce- 
ments have been laid on them, on the ground of levying 
proper assessments on survey principles.” The limits of 
.enhancement laid down in Government Resolution No. 6739 of 
October 29, 1874, are here prescribed, and that, of coarse, with 
the approval and sanction of the Secretary of State, We will 
take here for illustration the revisional settlements as recently 
-carried oat in Deogad in Ratnagiri, Pen in Kolaba, Murbi^ 
Kalyau, and Bhivandi in Thana. The geheral result of ^the 
^2 
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vfeion dis regards Varkd^ areas in thfese talukas may be sum¬ 
marized in a tabular form thus :— 


Taluka. 

By Old Survey. 

By Eevision 
Survey. 

Total increase. 

Percentage of 
increase. 

Area 

in 

acres. 

Assess¬ 
ment 
in Rs. 

Area 

in 

acres. 

Assess¬ 
ment 
in Rs. 

1 Beogad(1891).. 


15,864 

132,170 

34,293 

18,429 

116* 

2 Pen(1894) ... 

3(5,047 

6,664 

37,086 

15,882 

9,221 

138* 

3 Murbad (1895). 

75,927 

13,914 

75,927 

19,333 

5,419 

39- 

4 Ealyan (1895). 

57,090 

12,704 

51,266 

20,502 

7,798 

! 61^3 

5 Bhivandi(1895) 

39,385 

8,990 

35,065 

14,520 

5,530 

61-6 


The enhancements of assessment on- these Varkas areas 
thus range from 138 per cent in Pen taluka in Kolaha to 30 
per cent in Mixrbad talnka in Thana, all above the usual 33 per 
eeht limit, and brief remarks on each talnka may not be out 
of place. 

First, as regards Deogad^ the enhancements here are justi-' 
fied mainly on two grounds—(1) superior quality of Varkas^, 
and (2) inadequacy of old rates. 

Varkas in the eastern half of the talnka is, no doubt, good, 
particularly Idhatle Varkas^ which is yearly cultivated, and 
besides is easily convertible into rice land But such Bkatle 
Varkas is small in extent, and the rest of the varkas area re¬ 
quires more or less long fallows. As in Kajapur taluka, so 
here, the rule is two years^ cropping to five years^ fallows, so 
that just 2-7 tbs of the area ( or, say, 37,800 acres) can be in 
any one year under crop. But even of this cultivable area, a 
considerable part is kept for grass and rab ; and it would appear 
that, at the outside, the yearly cropped area does not exceed 
25,000 acres on an average. This average it is that pays the 
revised assessments (—Hs. 34,293), and the incidence per . 
acre works out to something like Re. 1-6—an average incidence 
nearly equal to that of Khandesh or Dharwar, and which would.' 
^imafacie appear too heavy at all events for Varkas lands. 
But farther, it is admitted that ‘^beyond some quantity of 
hemp, *fche taliika yields little produce for export,^' and that it. 
does not Support its population. “ Half the population,'^ writea. 
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Colonel Godfrey, “ leave their homes during the fair weather to* 
seek employment in Bombay and elsewhere, and the Com- 
tnissioner, S. D., adds that “but for such outside aid thus 
obtained the population would probably find it impossible to* 
subsist, and permanent irrigation on a large scale would be the 
only resource left to manyTo impose under such circum¬ 
stances such a heavy enhancement of assessment on revision as 
116 1 per cent and that, too, on Varkas uplands and in a* 
taluka otherwise so hard-pressed, would strike any fair-minded 
observer as little short of grave injustice. But Government is 
satisfied that the taluka has been for a very long time under¬ 
assessed “and that proper assessment calcutated on Survey 
principles should now be levied,’’ and the “proper” revised* 
assessment so levied on these non-paying Varka$ lands is more 
than double the old I ( Vide Revenue Settlement Report, pp. 
39 and 48.) 

As regards Murbad in Tliana ( 3) the increase of assess¬ 
ment on revision ( 1896 ) imposed on Varkas lands is even less 
defensible. The enhancement here is not so high as in Deogad, 
but it is still 39 per cent, and without, apparently, the slight¬ 
est justification. About the lands, Mr. Turnbull, the 

Deputy Survey Superintendent, thus writes :—“ The Varkas 
lands are valuable for cultivation only, for the grass they 
produce has no saleable value in the district, and the markets 
df the coast are too distant to admit of its transport to them, 
with profit. It is used entirely for rab^ but though turned to 
good account in that way, it yields no direct return to the 
cultivator ” ( Revenue Settlement Report, p. 14 ). Mr. Sinclair, 
Ctolkctor of Thana, concurring, remarks:—“These uplands 
in Murbad are often of almost nominal value. There is no* 
market for natural forage, and no garden or orchard cultivation 
of any value is possible on these lands. Even timber and fuel 
are depreciated in value by the distance from water-ways and 
railways of the inferior groups.” (p. 72). Thus, Varkas here 
has no independent agricultural value, bears no crops, and ia 
held only as an adjunct to rice lands for rab and for grazing. 
The total area measures about 76,000 acres. It is on such 
an area—so independently valueless—that an enhanced assess¬ 
ment of Rs. 19,339 is imposed and the average raite per acre- 
raised from 2-9 annas to 4-0 annas. And Government holds 
that the revised assessment, “ taken in connection with the 
feet that the average assessment works out to little more than. 
4 annas an acre, cannot be considered to be in any way ex- 
‘dlitsiVe.” (Vide Revenue Settlement Report, p. 82). A. 
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29 per cent enhancement of assessment imposed on the poorest 
of Varhaa lands, yielding little or nothing beyond rah —^and 
that, too, for no assignable reason—not to be considered 
to be in any way excessive. 

As regards the other talukas—Pen, Kalyau and Bhivandi 
—the enhancements of assessments imposed on revision on 
lands range from 138 per cent in Pen, and 6P0 per 
-cent in Bhivandi, to 61*3 per cent in Kalyan, and are justified 
mainly on the ground of an expanding export of grass to 
Bombay from those Varkas up-lands. The grass trade is, no 
'doubt, a new opening of some promise, and gives to these 
Varkas areas an independent agricultural value they never had 
before. But it is yet on too small a scale, and is confined only 
to some 11 per cent of the total Varkas acreage comprised in 
these talukas, as will be seen from the following table compiled 
from the Kevenue Settlements:— 


Taluka. 

i Varkas 
used as an 
adjunct 
to rice cul¬ 
tivation. 

i 

Varkas for 
supply of 
grass for 
export. 

i Cropped. 

Total. 

Pen ... 

Kalyan . 

Bhivandi... ... 

28,585 

47,765 

29,260 



37,085 

51,265 

35,065 

Total 

1,05,610 

13,500 

4,305 

1,23,415 

Percentage ... 

85-6 

10-9 

30-5 

i 

... 


’ ' Besides, the Varkas lands in those talukas are so inferior 

^'thiit there is practically little or no cereal cropping, except in 
'^ifeivandi, and on the hill slopes in Pen. And thus, 85’6 per 
of the total Varkas area is held, and exclusively utilised 
adjunct to rice cultivation as in Murbad ; and it is this 
so utilised as an aid to rice cropping, and with no inde-; 
^ndont value of its own, that bears the main burden of the re* 
wised assessments. Further, eveu the profits of the grass trade 
may be easily exaggerated. The exnort of .grass is not carried 
on direct by the cultivators themselves, but is chiefly in the 

^ In wider parts Thskors and Eatkaris grow inferior grass on hill 
iSlopes. The area given is only a guess. 
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bands of the Bombay merchants and contractors. The grass 
is generally purchased by the exporter, as a standing crop, 
and the Varkas-hoMer is just paid a rupee or so for every 
1,000 bundles, weighing from 1,.200 to 1.500 lbs*, which is 
also the average yield per acre, according to Mr. Mollison’a 
estimate ( Vide Tkasra Revision Settlement Report, p. 12, 
Kaira Zilla series), And when it is added that it is not all 
the grass that grows that is fit for export, and finds sale, it will 
be seen how the Far^a^-holder’s even one-rupee profit per 
acre of grass Varkas falls down to some 10 to 12 annas, and I* 
submit a revised assessment, no matter how scientifically carried^ 
out, which claims out of each 10 to 12 annas gross income over- 
Gannas (annas 6 to 10 in Pen, annas 6 to 8 in Bhivandi, 
and annas 6 to 5 in Kalyan ) on an average, i, e» 50 to 60 per- 
cent as iLo pAopei* sLci.ro of the State, oaunuL bo held tu be, 
even in respect of those grass Varkas lands, otherwise than 
oppressively severe. 

On a general review of these recent Konkan revision 
settlements, the broad conclusion that is suggested is that 
enhancements of assessments on revision are imposed on those 
Varkas areas under conditions and circumstances which can in. 
no way bo considered to excuse or justify them. 

Finally, we come to the last sub-head of our non-paying 
areas^ the exhausted tracts in the Deccan districts. These 

tracts cover a large area, as I estimated it, say, between ^th 
and |th of the total cropped acreage; and include extensive 
stretches of soil, the classification-value of which seldom rises 
beyond 4 to 5 annas of the Joint-Report scale, and which,, 
besides, suffer from a scarcity and variable rainfall. They are 
fast deteriorating under our present exhausting sjrgtem of 
cultivation, and now scarcely yield enough for the maintenance 
of the cultivator and his family. They are for the most parb 
below the minimum economic level, and do not, and never can, 
as things are, my. And, now, that there has been in those 
parts as elsewnere during recent years a dreadful loss of cattle, 
the existing assessment would seem to throw on them a burden 
they cannot bear. Among such tracts may be mentioned ybe 
Akula, Earner, Karjat and Jarakhed talukas in 
zilla; the Badami, Bagalkot, and Bagevadi in Bijapur^^^ 
Nandgaon and Baglan talukas in Nasik ; the Indapur ^d' 
Khed sub-divisions in Poona ^ the Man and Javli taluka'in 
Satara ; the Sangola, Malsiras, Madha, and Karrnala talukas in 
Sholapur^ I now cite here as typical illustrations six such 
taluitos, viz*^ Javli, Man, Sangola, Bijapur-Bagewadi, Malsiras,, 
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tind Pamer* The leading {statistical facts Tehitin*? to them are 
flUmmarized in the following table compiled from the Revision 
'Settlement Reports, Appendix Q: — 
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In these six taliikas comprising 569 villages, 
revised and re-settled : 



Dry Crop 
area in acres. 

Assessment 
in Es. 

Average 
incidence 
per acre. 

By former Survey 

12,96,340 

3,62,600 

Bs. a, a. 

0 4 6 

By Revision Surrey ... 

12,97,375 

4,62,266 

0 6 8 

Increase ... 

j 1,035 

99,666 

28 p, c. inor. 


Thus while the increase in cropped area in these six 
taliikas is just a trifle over l,0')0 acres, the revised assessment 
■ exhibits an enhancement of 28 per cent, and the average 
assessment per acre on revision rises from annas 4-5 to 
annas 5*8. The increase does not strike us as in any way 
large, but when it is considered that the assessed occupied area 
■brought under re visional settlement is about the worst of non¬ 
paying areas, composed of lands of the poorest description, the 
soil-valuation never going beyond 4 or 5 annas of the Joint- 
Report scale, the very fact that the imposition upon it of aiji 
enhancement of no less than 28 per cent on th.e aggyeg^^ 
asset-sment has been held by the authorities to be justiflaUfi 
under the circumstiiuces is a fact of serious signiflcance, and 
serves to show how our existing land revenue system actually 
works. The normal condition of the cultivators in these part» 
may be best understood by an illustration. Let us taka a 
cultivator with his wife and two children iu a^y of these. 
*tala|ni$, havipg a holding of, eay, twenty-flve acres, which he 
works with his own bullocks and labour. The result of .the 
yearns working muy he set forth in some such way as the 
following:— 

Of 25 acres,—^20 cropped, and 5 fallow :— 

Gr^in yield at 16'> lbs. per acre {vide Govern- 
mei^tj Resolution No, 4515, of August H, 

1875, on Madba).. 3^200 lbs* 
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Dedtcet ;— 

Seed at 6 lbs. per acre. 120 lbs. " 

^iiVasta^e ••• ... S lbs* 

Expenditure in Cash — 

Replacement of implement 
and stock ... Bs. 10 

Labour .Bs. 6 ( 1,450 llw^ 

Government assess- T 

ment + local cess Bs. 10 3 

Total...Bs. 25 

At 50 lbs. per rupee.=1,250 lbs. 

Total.... 1,450 lbs. 

Balance of grain produce available ^for the 

ryots ... ••• ... ••• 1,750 lbs*- 

Maintenance, straw being needed for his bullocks 

Food at 5 J lbs. per diem ( —2 lbs. for the ryot, 

IJlbs. of his wife, and 2 lbs. for his 2 
children ) 365 days . 2,007 lbs. 

Deficiency in respect of food supply itself ... 257 lbs. 

Let alone other necessaries, e.^., clothing, &c. 

Such is the normal state of things in these parts ; the lands 
do not yield even enough for the cultivator’s subsistence, and it 
will be admitted that a land revenue system which takes no 
account of such a position of things, but lays on 30 and 40 per 
•cent enhancements of assessments on revision instead of giving- 
relief from the burden already too heavy, manifestly requires 
justification. 

Here closes this some-what lengthened inquiry into our 
existing system of drt/’^crop assessments in respect of non-payinff 
areas> These areas constitute a zone not only of non-economic 
cultivation, but also as we see, of unjust assessments, and thus 
still more unjust enhancements on revised settlement. The 
points brought out in the course of the inquiry may be sum¬ 
marised thus:— 

(1) That little or no weight is given to economic con¬ 
siderations in the assessment of lands. 

(2) That the assessments are fixed with reference not to 
the actually gross or net produce of the soil, but exclusively 
to the produi^ive capabilities of land ascertained by an expert 
Department. 
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(3) ^ That tbe th^mry of State lifAidlordism is acted up to 
in all its lo^cal severity, so tfat not even the poorest 
lands are let on unassessed. A^d litr.ie thought is given to the 
consideration whether what the St ite cliims as its sh ire is 
not an undue deduction from the ryo^V diminishing corn-heap. 

(4) That private improvements are not always exempted 
from taxation as solemnly provided for in the Land Reveawt 
Co^. 

(5) That enhancements of assessments on revisional 
settlement are levied in many cases without sufficient gi‘()uu(is— 
iu some cases without any apparent reason, and genertlly on 
ah imperfect view of the economic position of the loi*al area 
revised. 

As a net practical result, the existing assessments—p irti- 
colarly as revised in recent years—weigh with crushing pros&ure 
on these non-paying areas, seriously tt eiiching iu many cases 
on what always should be held to be the i-yot^s sacred margin 
of subsistence. 

And the chief sufferers are amongst the poorest of our' 
cultivators—the unhappy holders o* tiiese non-paying lands. 
As we all know, these people have smferecl in recent \ ears, 
especially iu these arid Deccan tracts as no other class has 
suffered, and still their sufferings are not yet over. They are 
now a broken peasantry—without he irn without hope, and at 
the end of their resources. The sawk rr will uot help them in 
their hour of need, as he never has douc, for they have no 
personal credit, nor are their lauds goo ( >ccarity. But as ryots 
of the State, they have the strougc?»t cliim to the geu«jous 
consideration of Government, and the noble-minded statesman 
who presides over the administration of tnis Presidency ar tiiis 
critical juncture may be confidently appealed to to inquire into 
the condition and needs of these uufortuuate cultivators, and 
extend to them the measure of relief and help such inquiry 
might show to be proper and necessary. An all-round, ►a}'. 30 
per cent reduction in the existing assessments, and guarantee¬ 
ing the reduced rates for a term of thirty years—some such 
large-hearted concession would be to these people a boon and a 
blessing which they would know how to value, and which might 
serve-to give them a fresh start such as nothing else could. 

. Here I conclude, apologising for the length of the letter, 
and reserving, with your permission, further examination of 
this much-vexed question for another occasion. 
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’ The annoancement contained in a brief editorial in the 
Times of India of the 20th instant rejprding an important 
ehnuqge in the attitude and policy of the Local Government in 
respect of the treatment of the famine-stricken districts will 
have been received throughout the &mine area with feelings of 
rmief and gratitude, and cannot fail to have a most re-assuring 
eflbct* The condition of the rnral class in the afTected areas 
continues such as to cause the gravest anxiety, and mere sus¬ 
pensions and remissions of land revenue, however liberally 
granted, can scarcely suffice to relieve the pressure of the 
situation. And it is a pleasure to find that the truth is at 
length dawning on the official mind that something more is 
needed to ensure the recovery of the distressed populations- The 
l«id revenue demand—no matter how moderately assessed— 
cannot but weigh heavily in tracts wasted and laid low by a 
disastrous succession of calamitous famines ; and the authorities 
are apparently coming to accept the view that reductions in the 
existing assessments are imperatively necessary as a supple¬ 
mentary measure of relief. The whole subject, however, is still 
at the preliminary stage of inquiry and reporting, and it will be 
spme time before we have a definite autnoritative pronounce¬ 
ment in this regard. Evidently we are on the eve of a new and 
welcome departure in these matters, and we may permit our¬ 
selves to hope that the official inquiry—said to be put on foot— 
into the condition and needs of the famine districts may be a 
thorough and comprehensive inquiry, and that as a result of 
such inquiry, Government may come to right decisions on the 
point| and following in the wake of a neighbouring British 
Administration which is coping with an analogous situation with 
such conspicuous success, see its way to adopting a liberal 
scheme or ameliorative action fairly calcnlatel to meet the 
necesrities of the case. 

Meanwhile—^to resume our study of the actual working of 
our existing land revenue assessments—in two previous letters 
I have dwelt at what might have seemed somewhat wearisome 
length, on the «^te of tm^s in regard to non^aying portions 
of our cropped lureas- These non-paying areas, as I have 

’^Thfs letter appei^red over the signature * Mn the Timea of Indkt 
dated 29th May iMl. 
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pointed out, comprise large extents of inferior land to which 
tillage has descended under the stress of a hard eodnoznic situa¬ 
tion, and represent what may be called a brood belt of non- 
ecoDomio subsistence farming; and the holders of such lands aro 
among the pc^rest of our cuUivators. And I submit that on a 
oareful and dispassionate survey of the position it is impossible 
to escape the conclusion that the relatively high assessments 
imj^ed on these lands and their recent heavy enhancements on 
revision weigh with crushing pressure on classes the least able 
to bear it, and constitute a grave injustice which demands to be 
redressed. The point here involved is not merely a land re¬ 
venue settlement point, but has a most important bearing on 
the larger que>tion of famine and famine rwief. For, a close 
analysis of the numbers that crowd our relief-works famine after 
famine will show that it is to these classes—and seldom to 
those higher up in the scale—that the majority of cultivators 
belong, who come upon the hands of the State in times of such 
stress. Usually men of little means, hard-pressed and strug¬ 
gling in the best of seasons, and scarcely ever in a position to 
pay up their assessments and save for a rainy (or rainless) 
-day—these unhappy ryots are, when the ^ods are angry and the 
rains hold off, among the first to feel tne pressure, and are 
driven, there being no other alternative, to cast themselves on 
the charity of the State. Their lands being inferior, and they 
themselves being with little or no personal credit, the mtolearj 
as is so often erroneously supposed, does not come in here, with 
his nefarious dealings to complicate matters. The responsibility 
of the iState in the case of these unfortunate people is real and 
direct, and the question that presses for consideration is, how 
far a land revenue system, which, no matter how scientihc and 
symmetrical is its general frame, sweeps off into the coffers 
4)f the State the whole of the poor ryot’s savings, and sometimes 
something more, and leaves him utterly helpless to tide over 
-even a single season of drought and difficulty, is in harmony 
with right principles. 

The specific points brought out in the course of our review 
of these non-paying areas may be here briefly re-stated for the 
-convenience of readers. They are— 

(1) That, in the assessment of such lands little or no 
weight is allowed to economic considerations \ 

(2) That, the assessments in this Presidency are fixed— 
:not on the basis of any estimate of the actual gross or net pro¬ 
duce of the soil, as is done in Madras and the Punjab—nor. 
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with regard to the ascertained reat rates, oastoma;ril^ 
different soils in the assessment oircl^^ as is done in 
t^Jjprth^VTest Proviaces and Oadh) bat with sole end ess* 
reference to an abstract valaatioa of the productive, 
capapitities of land, as carried out by an expert department oa 
the one side, and an estimate of the revenue paying capacity 
the local area concerned on the other, as formed from a study 


of its fiscal and economic history. Thus, virtoall^^, there is 
here no recognisable limit to the State demaud so fixed beyond 
what the State chooses to take and the ryot can pay. 


(3) That, in these assessment 0 |)erations that theory of 
Stat6*landlordism is acted up to iu all its logical severity, so 
that even tlie worst soils are let off uuassessed. Aud, farther, 
no thought is given to the cousideratiou whether what the State 
claims as its due doe-' not—^as it does m so many cases—serious¬ 
ly treuch on the ryotis ( over large areas) narrow aud ever- 
narrowAUg margin of subsistence and savings which ought in 
justice to be his, aud so left untouched. 


(4) That, private improvements are not always exempted 
fix)m taxation, as guaranteed under the Jjaud Revenue Code. 


« (6) The enhancements of assessments on revision are 
levied—iu many caaes without sufficient grounds, in some with- 
ont^miy assignable re isou, aud generally on an incorrect view 
of the economic position of the local area revised. The limits 
to such euhancemeuts—as laid down iu. Government Resolutiou 
No. o739 of Act *^9, lo74 ( 33 per cent lor a taliika, 66 

per cent ibr a single village, and lUO per cent lor individual 
holdings)—rest on no statutory guarantee, aud are sometimes 
laid aside—of course with the sauctiou of tht Secretary of State 
—whenevt-r the Local Government iu its executive di&cretion 
deems fit to do so. Increases amounting to lo6, 116, and 01 per, 
cent have thus been recently imposed iu several of Konkan 
revision settlements. It may here be added, en that 

when Lord iieay’s Government was pressed lor a legislative 
guarantee for these enhancement limitations, Lord Keay 
opposed the demand in these remarkable terms :—“ What-the 
amount of land revenue should be is a question of a totally 
different order, which involves considerations of the fiscal policy 
of the Government, and not of this Government only, but of the 
Government of India and of the Secretary of State. Whatever 
conditions are imposed on re-classification and on re-assessment, 
the determination of the amount of land revenue to be paid for 
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ItDperial aod fdr Pi^oviadflil purposes rests with doyerumi^Dt in 
ks executive eamcity. The Secretary of Stale maf, at any 
time, alter ttie the instructions given % him as to the do p0t 
cent limit.” ‘‘ In India the Land revenue is levied at tha* ate- 
cretion of the Buler. ” ( Vide Legislative Council tlehi^tey 
August 14, 1886, VoL XXIV, p. 67 ). | 

(6) That, the half-net assets principle which is the Rid¬ 
ing and determining principle of assessment in most Indian 
Provinces, has here simply no recognition. 

So far with regard to these non-paying cropped areas and 
the points a review of their positiou in respect of the existing 
assessments suggests. And as we pass on to a study of paying 
areas, we find en limine whole districts, such as Sholapur, lying 
close to the dividing line. Even in average seasons these dis¬ 
tricts are seldom well off, and it is always doubtful whether in any 
given year, they are on the right side of the border, and are, 
agriculturally speaking, in a position of solvency. But now, 
after the awful trials and exhausting straggles of the past few 
years, these tribes find themselves hard-pressed and heavUy 
handicapped, and placed below the economic level, utterly uu-^ 
able to bear their existing burdens. Xo part of the Presidency 
has suffered more during these years of stress and trial, and 
they have as strong a claim to indnlgent and generous treatm^al 
at the hands of Government as any of the distressed area^r. Aa 
typical illustrations, I would mention here the zillas of Ahined- 
nagar, Sholapur, and Bijapur, and a brief sketch of their econo¬ 
mic position may not ho d*5emed out of place in the present 
discussion. 

These three districts lie in the driest zone of the Deccan 
upland and are about the poorest zillas iu the Presidency. 

Area... 16,855 square miles 

Population (1901).*...2,293,793 

Density of Population to 
" the sq. mile. 137 

The soil over extensive areas is poor and shallow—^gr^y or 
red—gravelly or stony ; the rainfall, scanty and pre&rious ; 
the cropping, inferior; and the outturn, almost always below 
the mark. In average years these zillas are just able to keep 
on the economic margin and pay their way ; and it is only when 
tiie seasons are exceptionally good that they rise any higher. 
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Qt^%eultimbh area^ which aggregates in these zUlaa 
88*7 lakhs of acres, nearly the whole is now under occapation 
M cnltiyation (s:8?*4 lakhs ), leaving bat 1*3 lakhs of acrea 
as an available margin for farther extension^^r nob. even 1*5 
percwit—for a pojmlation of twenty-three lakhs. There is 
thus here little or no room for spread of extensive cultivation, 
and intensive farming is an imperative necessity, and yet the 
ryots are too poor and depressed for the effort. 


2illas. 

Total oul* 
livable area 
in lakhs of 
acres. 

Total occu¬ 
pied area 
in lakhs of 
acres. 

Total area 
available 
for cultiva¬ 
tion in lakha 
of acres. 

Kagar. 

31-64 

31-12 

•62 

Sholapur . 

24-79 

24-64 

•16 

Bijapnr .. 

32-27 

31-63 

•64 

Total 

887 

87*4 



The larger part of the land thus taken up is—as it must 
necessaidly be when tillage thus spreads in a poor area to evorjr 
wailable rood of ground—extremely poor, comprising large 
extents of mftl, bharud, karab, and khadkal soils, and the 
average land revenue incidence under low dry-crop maximum 
rates, ranging from Rs. 8-4 to Re. 1 and under, works out te 
even less than 8 annas per acre—clear proof of a low clas¬ 
sification valoation of the soil under the Survey rules. 


ZiUas. 

Land revenue 
in lakhs 
of Hs. 

Incidence per 
acre of occu¬ 
pied land^ 

hiTagar ... •«. ... ... ••• 

16*41 

A. P. 

3 6 

• 

z 

1 

1 

11*30 

7 0 

Bijapur. 

14*10 

7 1 

Total 

41-00 

7 7 
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By the oc^ied acrmge^ about 86 per cent ie usually crop¬ 
ped, 14 per cent left f^tow* During receut ycttrs this 
‘‘fallow'* area has been a good deal larger owiug to adverse 
seasons. 

Taking, next, the euUimted acreage^ wo find fully 96 per 
cent and more is under dry crops, the irrigated area barelf 
coming up to 4 per cent. In 1898-99, out of the cropped area 
of 74*2 lairhs of acres, just 2% lakhs were irrigated ( 15,600 from 
Government canals and 259,000 acres from wells, Bandharas,^ 
&c.). These zillas are admittedly peculiarly liable to violent 
variations of the seasons, and there is always present the danger 
of drought and crop failure, and yet almost the whole cultivat^ed 
expanse of land lies exposed and unprotected by irrigation. 

Next as to cropping —^the husbandry is in these zillas fw 
the most part inferior. There is little manuring ; good plough¬ 
ing is rare; a proper rotation of crops as a restorative method is 
but little practise I, and really good farming is almost confined 
to small patches of garden land. The crops raised in 1898-99 
were— 


Crop. 

Area in lakhs 
of acres. 

Percentage of 
cropped areas. 

Crop, 

Area in lakhs 
of acres. 

_ 

•g 3 

II 

c> 

Jawari andBajri ...i 
Pulses and oil-seeds.. 

Wheat . 

Cotton . 

Miscellaneous 

5P07 

13-03 

4-97 

3-47 

•78 

68 

17 

6-8 

4-9 

1 

Acres. ( 
Bice 48,000 

Tobacco -..15,000j 

Sugarcane h* ^;000 
Garden pro- | 

duce ,*.28,000 

1 04 

J 

1 


It will thus be seen that jowari and bajri, pulses and 
oil-seeds are the staple crops of these districts embracing between 
them no less than 85 per cent of the total cropped acreage* 
As to superior cropping, the areas under such crops as wheats 
rice, totecco, sugarcane, and garden produce form but a small 
fraction of the whole—a tare 13 per cent. 

What, however, most handicaps these districts and keeps 
them at a low economic level is the violent vicissitudes of the 
season. The seasonal history <]f the past decade, as far as those 
asillas are concerned, may be thus summarized 
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Tear. on SeMdn. 

Jj;0Qrl-^A mademtriy fair ^mi<m —rain&U below the e^mga 
andi fbilnre of khariff in Sholapnr and Kagar. 

1891-8^A/amw year in Bijapur—a total crop failare^ 

A bad year for Sholapnr and Nagar^ wk^ both 
khariff and rabi suffered. 

189^3—A moderately fair year —Khariff damaged in Kagar 
and Sholapur, and rabi suffered in Nagar. 

1893*4— K good year all round. 

1894r5 —k moderately fair in Sholapnr khariff suffered; 

in Nagar and Bijapur rabi only fair. 

\%^h^^^jk,moderately fair season —^in Nagar and Sholapur 
khariff suffered; in Bijapur, the crops vrere damaged 
by floods. 

1890-7—^A famine year. 

1897- 8—A bad year tor all the three zillas, where both rabi 

and khariff suffered. Rainfall scanty and unfavour¬ 
able. 

1898- 9— An unfavourable season for all the three zillas. Both 

khariff and rabi did badly. 

1899- 1900—A famine year. 

Thus, 1893-94 was the only good year for these zillas during 
the decade; the four years—1890-1, 1892-93, 1894-95, and 
1895-96—were only moderately fair (khariff more or less 
$M:iffered in all the three zillas, and rabi only did fairly ), the 
year 1891-92 was all but a famine year (in Bijapur it was 
a famine year); 1897-98 and 1893-99 were anfavourabl^ 
'years; 1896-97 and 1890-1900 were, of course, famine years, or, 
in other words one good year, four moderately fair years, two 
unfavourable years, and three famine years, during the decade in 
three districts. 

These seasonable fluctuations are reflected in the outturn of 
during the decade, and the foUowing table compiled from 
(Jleneral Administiatiop Jleports gives the anna valnat4on ef 
xiops ( by the Mamlat^s) f<» the differpt yeaie, ICf 
representing an average (nuantl crop ) , 
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Contribution above Contribution 8 annas 
8 annas. and under. 


Crop, 

No. of 
crops. 

Bange of 
variation. 

No. of 
crops. 

Range of 
variation. 

Jawari . 

16 

Annas. 

15^9 

15 

Annas. 

8-1 

Bajri . 

9 

11-9 

21 

8-0 

Wheat . 

17 

13-9 

13 

' 8-0 

Cotton . 

6 

10-9 

24 

8-0 

Total . 

47 

15-9 

73 

8-0 


Thus, of the 120 crops of jtwari, bajri, wheat and cotton in 
those districts during the past decade, mly 47 were ebove 
8 annas, while the remaining 73 from 8 annas to ml. Of 120 
crops, only 47. above half tlie normal average, and Ml 73 just 
half 1^6 average in outturn, and under, going doim to 
the loss of crops indicated in these fi|;ures in these tteee zilas 
d.unuig the past ten years is :somethmg awfnl to oontempfakte. 
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Wo have official estimates of crop^losses daring the famine^ 
years 1896-97 and 1899-1900 

Crop-losses in lakhs of mannds, as compared 
with the outturn for 1894-95-96. 


District. 

1896-97 
( Hon. Mr. 
Muir-Mac- 
kenzie’s 
estimate ). 

1899-1900 
(Mr. W.P. 
Symonds' 
estimate). 

Total in 
lakhs of 
maunds. 

Naoar ..—... 

1 

113*06 

122*36 

235*42 

Sh^pur . 

91*60 

91*23 

182*83 

Bijapiir... 

125*48 

118*93 

244*41 


Total 

330*14 

332*52 

662*66 


Thus, the total crop-loss during the two famine years 
amounts in quantity, according to official estimates, to over 
6624 lakhs of maunds, the money value of which, at, say, Be. 
1-12 a maund, comes to 11*60 crores of rupees. For 1891-92,. 
which was a famine year iu Bijapur, and all but a famine year 
in the other two districts, we might add, say, three crores to 
the total while for the crop deficiencies of other years—notably 
1807-98 and 1898-99, it would not be wrong to add on another 
three crores. The aggregate money value of the ryot^s crop* 
losses alone, thus, is 17*60 crores ( exclusive of cattle losses), 
which is equivalent to about forty-two times the assessment in 
these districts ( loss=l,760 lakhs, assessments41 *8 lakhs ). 

Under our Bombay land revenue system, wo have no means 
of knowing how much the State takes as its due out of the n9t 
produce of the soil, and how much it leaves to the cultivator as 
his margin of savings. But if we assume that the assessment 
with Its. fairly represents half the net-assets as it does in thU' 
rest of India, which is, however, too liberal an estimate, it 
would appear t^at the ryot’s annual savings in these districts 
in fair years amount to about 42 lakhs. And his losses in crop- 
failare daring these ten years are thns equal to his forty-two 
years’ savings. ISbefaimhe of 1876-77 however was a most 
calamitous mmine, and was felt in these aillas in its greatest 
intensity, and the ryot lost all* And, now, his losi^ dndug* 
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the past daoade, amountiog to 17*60 omos, indicate not only 
a clean swep-^of his twenty-four years' savings sincothen 
( say about ten crores ), but a net addition of over crores to 
nis indebtedness. 

Kor is this all. The ryot’s cattle-loss in these districts, as 
elsewhere, has been heavy daring these years, and now he has 
barely a pair of ploagh-cattle per 36 acres of occupied acreage, 
as against a piir for every 24*7 acres tea years ago. Similarly, 
in regard to ploughs, there is a serious deficiency, the ryot ap¬ 
parently not having been able to repair old, and get new ones, 
and there is now scarcely a plough for every 80 acres of occupied 
area. 


Plough cattle and ploughs in these three districts. 


Year. 

Plough^ 

cattle* 

Plough. 

Occupied 
area in 
lakbs of 
acres. 

No. of 
acres per 
pair of 
plough- 
cattle. 

No. of 
acres per 
plough. 

1889-90. 



85>9 

24*7 

54 


478,283 


87'4 

36-6 j 

80 


The misery of the period is further reflected in the recent 
census returns. The decrease of population in these three 
districts during the decade comes to 141,990. 

Population in these three Zillas. 

Census of 1891 .2,435,783 

„ of 1901 .2,293,793 


Deficiency.. 141,990 

In normal years we should have had an increase of about 2^ 
lakhs at the rate of one per cent per annum so that the dimi¬ 
nution in numbers is nearly 4 lakhs. How much of this diminu¬ 
tion has been due to decreased birth-rate, how much to increased 
death-rate owing to plague and other epidemics, and how much 
to starvation and suffering, the coming Census report may be 
expected to reveal. 

Meanwhile, we may note as some of the more detenmiiing 
featoes of the ryot’s position at the dose of the decade the 
following:— 
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(1) l%at bis <mp-lo^es atone doting the ;^od ( not to 
mention a serious depreciaition in the value of bis eflver savings 
under the rec^t cnttency legislation ) have ^n so heavy as 
not only to exhaast all his savings of the past quarter of a 
eentnry, but to leave him, further loaded with an additional 
debt of over 7^ crores. 

( 2) That the diminution of his plough-cattle and ploOgbs 
daring these ten years has been so serious that he has now not 
enough of either for his purposes. 

(3) That his growing iesoarcelessness is painfully illustrat¬ 
ed in the largely increased number on famine relief, we meet 
with, one famine year after another thus :— 

Famine year* Maximum No. on Relief. 


1876-77 .311,611—12 p. ct. of pop.') in these ' 

1896-97 . 376,575—15 p. ct. „ } three 

1899-1900 .. 467,521—19 p. ct. ,, J districts. 


And now in 1900-01, a year of partial distress, we have already 
on relief no fewer tlian 174,010 or over 7 per cent. 

Let us now turn to the land revenue history of these districts 
during the ten years ending 1899-1890—a history which exhibits 
but little trace of the dreadful trials these populations have 
liad to undergo during the period, and which, on the whole, 
presents, taken by itself, a pleasing picture, by way of contrast, 
c£ increasing and easily-^collected revenues. We have to note ;— 

(1) That the land revenue demand shows an increase in 
these three districts of 1*7 lakhs—from 40*18 in 1889-90 to 
41*88 lakhs in 1899-1900. Of this increase, Rs. 96,804 
z. e. more than half, has been secured on re visional settle¬ 
ments carried out in 291 villages in the Sholapur and Nagar 
<3ollectorates ; the rest of the increase coming, of course, from 
extension of occupied areas. 

In lakhs of Rupees. 


Districts. 

liaud Re¬ 
venue in 
1889-90 

Land 

Revenue 

1899-19iJ0. 

Increase 
during the 
decade. » 

Nagar .. 

15-89 

16-41 

•52 

Sholapur .. 

10-51 

11-37 

-86 


18*78. 

14-10 

•88 

Total. 

40-18 

' 41-88 ■ 1 

1*70 ■ 
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(2 ) Xbati tbe land rev^ua demand l;ias bean collected in 
all tbieie tbrae diatrieta r^alarlf fmm year to year and^ witk 
comparative ease, in spite of the disastrous vicissitudes of thasea- 
sons, and the tremeudons losses to the cultivators resulting in 
consequence during the period. This total revenue due was 
41d*52 lakhs of rupees, out of wh»ch 308'42 lakhs have been 
collected, and tbe outstanding arrears is just 16*10 lakhs, or les$ 
than 4 per cent, as will be seen from tne table subjoined, 
compiled from general Administration Reports :— 

Land revenue in lakhs of rupees. 


Yeai-s. 

Nagar. 

Sbolapur. 

Bijapur. 

fc. 5 00 

3 2 3 

"" |i 

S-jj-o 

>> 

00 

§ 

1 

'3 

o 

1 

V 

M 

< 

. 'ts . 

PBS 
0*0 U 
S-S'o 

Q S rt 
>> 

oT 

(3 

O 

? 

o 

'o 

o 

Arrears. 

ncS 

vT B 00* 
53 d S 

"is 

s 

-4 « d 
>> 

Collections. 

Arrears. 

1890-91... 

16*19 

1617 

•02 

10-47 

10*47 


13-02 

13*91 

•01 

1891-92... 

18*37 

16-3() 

*01 


10*69 

• •• 

13*85 

13*58 

•27 

1892-93... 

16*46 

16*44 

•02 

Imsl 


... 

14*37 

14*34 

*02 

1893-94... 

16'42 

16*39 

•02 

nil 


0*1 

14*13 

14*12 

•01 

1894-95... 

16*47 

16*45 

•01 

1115 

11-14 

flBl 


14*19 

•01 

1895-96... 

16 39 

16 39 

••• 

11*21 

11*21 

... 

14*22 

14*22 


1896-97... 

16*39 

1 15*31 

1*08 

11*40 

9*41 

1*99 

14*11 



1897-98... 

17*50 

1601 

1*48 

13*34 

12-53 

•80 

17*38 

16*10 


1898-99... 

17*88 

16*94 

■94 

12*14 

lUi£l 

mSi 

15*43 

14*66 


1899-1900 

17 35 


10 29 

11 88 

9*33 

2-64 

14*84 

11-50 


Arrears out- 

■f 

s 

mm 







stauding. 

m 

D 

10-29 

... 

... 

2*54 


... 

3*27 


Total = 16*10 lakhs in these three districts. 

The collections upto 1895-96 present a clean balance-sheet 
—-just Rs. 3,000, and no more, standing out as an uncollected, 
arrear. In 1891-93, the suspensions in Bijapur, owing to 
tkmine conditions, amounted to Rs. 27,000, which avrear was, 
however, collected in the year following. Considerable arrears 
begin with the famine year 1896-97. In that year the total 
arrears in these three districts was 6*23 lakhs, out of which 
2*67 lakhs were collected in 1897-98. In 1898-99 there was 
a fiirther recovery of 1*36, aad the outstanding left was 2*2 
lakha. In the closing year of the deeado^ld99-19O0~wbick 
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is a famine year, the arrear swells to 16*10 lakhs, which 
. amount at present stands out in these three zillas for farther 
recovery. 



Lakhs. 

1896-97. 


1897-98. 

.3*56 „ 

1898-99. 

.2-20 „ 

1899-1900. 



The outstanding (16*10 lakhs ) represents the total amount 
of iuapm$ions hiiheitio allowed in these districts in considera* 
tion of the famine losses. It may be noted not a pie as yet has 
been remitted here, in so far as could be gathered from the Ad- 
nmistration Reports. 

Such a close collection of the State demand during a period 
of such unprecedented misfortunes best serves to illustrate .the 
cast-iron stringency of our existing land revenue system. 

The main facts in the revenue history of these zillas during 
the decade, to which attention is respectfully invited, are these— 

(1) Increase of revenue, secured largely by enhancements 
of rates on revisional settlement under such circumstances. 

(2) Stringent collection of revenue during these years of 
distress, so as to leave a bare 4 per cent on the total demand as 
an outstanding arrear. 

(3) The small arrears so left uncollected, representing all' 
the suspensions hitherto allowed in these districts in considera¬ 
tion of ihmine losses. 

(4) No remissions so far. 

These facts may be left to speak for themselves. No com¬ 
ment is needed to mark the character and operatiors of a land 
revenue system which so far ignores concrete conditions and 
works on atheories, as to permit of the imposition of 
enhancements of assessments on revision even in calamitous 
years, and insist on a stringent collection of the State demand 
even from a starving and sutfering peasantry, and does not 
easily lend itself to any large policy of suspensions or renaissions 
even in such smons. 

It is, however, clear from the brief sketch attempted above 
of the ryot’s economic position in these zillas at the end of the 
decade, that even if ike whole of the outstanding arrear ( 16*10 
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iftkbs} wei!e ^emitted, it vo^ IxrlDg .him doi adopi^ relief. 
With his me&hs all exhausted, mth an incnased burden of 
added debts to bear, and with his cattle dreadfhllj reduced in 
numbers, it would appear that he would not be able for years to 
-come to easily pay up the existing assessments which he finds 
in those districts even in normal years too heavy. And what is 
wanted to assist him in his efforts to recover from the “crushing 
blows’* of the past di:‘cade is a material alleviation of the burden 
of the State demand upon the land. 

And I would venture respectfully to suggest that au all¬ 
round 30 per cent reduction in tlie existing assessments in dis- 
-tricts such as these, as in the case of non-paying areas, would 
be a most welcome measure of special help to these poor and 
-distressed cultivating populations, and give them heart and hope 
in a way in which nothing else could, in their present despairing 
struggles, to emerge from the disheartening wreckage of cala¬ 
mitous famines, and recover their lost position. And in conclu¬ 
sion, I may be allowed to express a confident hope that while 
restorative measures of special help for the cultivating classes 
-are under the consideration of Government, the claims of dis¬ 
tressed districts, such as these the economic position of which I 
have attempted above, to generous treatment may receive due 
recognition. Apologising for the length of the letter,—I am, 
jours, etc. 
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lb previotis lettdts I examined at some length the incidence 
ofonr exi^^ting assessments in respect of mn^payir^g occupied 
areas^ Passing on to a study of the zone of profitable cultiva¬ 
tion proper, 1 took up in my last commnnication some of the 
distressed districts in the Presidency, which appeared to me to 
bejustoQthe eionomic margin—lying close to the dividing 
line, and after ^ubmittlug a brief sketch of the condition of the 
itiral classes in three such zillas of the Deccan upknd, ventured 
to conclude with an earnest appeal to the authorities to accord 
to these suffering populatiot»s—in view of the exhausting 
struggles of the past decade—a generous treatment and some 
material alleviation of their existing burdens, ihe appeal, 
apparently, has not been in vain; and it is encouraging to 
observe that this whole question of relief for the famine-stricken 
tracfej is at present engaging the most serious consideration of 
Goveorumeiit, libenil suspensions and remissions of land 
revenue and temporary reductions in the State demand in special 
cases are promised, and besides, Government has under con- 
temphition a much larger scheme of restorative and protective 
relief—which alone, in its opinion, can assure the eionomic 
future of the distressed agricultural classes in the Presidency,, 
and of which we have the main lines sketched out in the Hon. 
Mr. Monteath’s speech at the Mahableshwar meeting of the 
Legislative Council last month. All indications thus point to 
a most gratifying awakening at head-quarters to the hard actu¬ 
alities of the present position and its requirements—an awaken¬ 
ing on which the Presidency may well congratulate itself. 

As far, however, as it is possible to judge from the Hon. 
Mr. Monteath’s explanatory statement in Council, the new 
scheme Government has under cou>ideration seems to be a most 
retrograde, unsound, and revolutionary scheme—based on a 
grievous misapprehension of the luudamenfcal conditions of the 
problem that confronts us—^and almost certain to end in melan¬ 
choly failure. It is no doubt framed in accordance with the 
present trend of official opinion on the subject; but the Honour- 

« This letter appeared over the ^'guat'we ‘ in the Time$ of In^ia 
, dated !29th June Idol. 
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able ilk0 eeMor member of Oaaaeil himself is diffident about the 
practieal woridng and eventual success of the proposed measure; 
and I venture to think the Presidency will not only share his 
diffidence, but as soon as it recovers from the shock of surprise 
will go further, and condemn it in no uncertain voice as a 
perilous experiment in land nationalization —proposed to be 
tried on an extensive scale, and by methods little short of re* 
volutionary—ostensibly for the ryot’s good, but in reality at his 
expense and in pursuit of a doctrinaire hobby—not improbably 
with an eye to prospective increase of revenue. The clianges 
effected in the agrarian system of the Punjab by the recent 
Punjab Land Alienation Act are as nothing when compared with 
the vast revolution in the economy of rural life in Bombay 
it is deliberately sought to work out under tlie new scheme— 
advantage being taken of the unprecedented misfortunes of the 
past few years and ryot’s great distress and difficulties in con- 
seiiuence. The unfortunate ryot has been made the subject of 
experiment for the past sixty years—and with what result we 
all but too plainly see—and public opinion, I am sure, will be 
unanimous in deprecating any more similar experimental 
measures of doubtful justice and expediency which could only 
tend to make his lot worse than ever, and sink him to lower 
depths of wretchedness. A brief examination from the point 
of view of the ryot and his interests of this i)roposed scheme of 
agrarian reform, as unfolded in the Hon. Mr. Mont oath’s 
speech and the arguments by which it is supported may not 
be without its use. 

On a goneml view of the matter, and taking the revenue 
history of the past few years as a test, the lion. Mr. Monteath 
in his speech divides the Presidency into two broad areas:— 

( 1 ) A flourishing area where, judging from the easy col¬ 
lection of the State demand during these years of stress, it is 
clear the ryot is fairly well off and prosperous under the survey 
tenure, with its long leases and low assessment, and needs 
no relief. 

( 2 ) A distressed area where there is a heavy uncollected 
arrear of land revenue, and the ryot is manifestly at the end 
of his resources—broken and depressed—and in sore need of 
relief and special assistance. It is this latter area Government 
proposes to take in hand and deal with under the new scheme. 

It may be in the recollection of your readers that while 
writing about these distressed areas a few days since, I ventur¬ 
ed to suggest that, besides suspensions and repQXssions of land 
65 
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revenue, considerable reductions in tbe existing assessments 
were required as a supplementary measure of relief. Govern¬ 
ment, however, has apparently little faith in such measures 
which, in its view, only involve a loss of revenue to the State 
without bringing any commensurate relief to those for whose 
benefit they are intended. The evil is, it thinks, much deeper- 
rooted, and much more serious, and cannot be remedied by 
what at best are mere palliatives. 

The official view of the position may be briefly stated. 
The poorer ryots are, where we find them to be, on tbe verge 
of economic ruin—sunk in debt and virtually predial serfs of 
their usurious sawkars —not because, as is commonly but 
erroneously believed, of recurring droughts and crop failures— 
though these of course must have some temporary depressing 
effect,—but chiefly because of their extravagance and the reck¬ 
less use they make of their borrowing power as free proprietors 
of tbe acres they hold. They always spend more than they 
ought, seldom save, and keep continually borrowing and bor¬ 
rowing till they can borrow no more. Their means and credit 
being thus alike exhausted—when a time of trial comes, they 
stand hopeless and helpless, unable to pay their dues and 
maintain themselves and their families. Such is practically 
the condition of three-fourths of the poorer occupants of the 
soil throughout'the Presidency. Such wide spread agricultural 
indebtedness, involving a wholesale subjugation of the cultivat¬ 
ing classes to the money-lenders, is a serious social and econo¬ 
mic evil, and the increasing transfer of land to the non-agri- 
cultural classes that is going on is, in the words of the Hon. 
Mr. Monteath, “a public calamity.Clearly the survey 
tenure which recognises these ryots as free proprietors of their 
holdings and lets them do with them what they like, does not 
suit them, they are indeed too ignorant and rude to profit by 
it. And tbe authorities strongly hold that no scheme of re¬ 
medial action, intended to rectify the present state of things and 
ameliorate the condition of these poorer occupants, can have 
tbe smallest chance of success, which does not place them under 
a simpler and less onerous tenure, relieving them of the res¬ 
ponsibilities of a free proprietary status for which they are 
utterly unfit, and otherwise limiting their borrowing power 
and putting a check on their present ruinous reckless extra¬ 
vagance, Such is, as far as I see, the official estimate of the 
situation and its needs. It is scarcely necessary to point out 
how essentially faulty and one-sided such an estimate is, taking 
account of but one factor—and that, too, in practical operation^ 
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a minor and subordinate factor—in the problem^ and leaving 
out every other. It is of course not contended that the Bombay 
ryot has the thrift or foresight, resourcefulness or self-reliance 
of the French or Belgian farmer; but to hold as the Bombay 
authorities do, that his habits of reckless living and borrowing 
are the fons et origo of the whole agrarian difficulty, and that, 
but for his recklessness, no cultivator in the world could be 
better offithau he, is, I submit, to altogether misapprehend the 
situation and at the same time to do him grave injustice. For, 
it is only fair to recognise the fact that, his alleged recklessness 
apart, his necessities often arise from causes over which he has 
no control. There is, first, the crushing pressure of the State 
demand on his land, which leaves him but a narrow and ( over 
wide areas) a narrowing margin for subsistence and savings. 
There is next, the relentless rigidity with which that demand 
is enforced in good and baa years alike—and even during a 
succession of calamitous seasons. There is, again, the inex¬ 
orable economic law of “diminishing returns^'to labour— 
his land fast deteriorating and yielding year after year poorer 
crops. There are further, the violent fluctuations of the seasons 
which leave him no rest and no ease, and now and again inflict 
on him heavy losses of crops and cattle. But above all, there 
is the increasing stress of a hard economic situation which hems 
him in and jjrebses him on all sides and if under such circum¬ 
stances the unhappy ryot struggles hard to hold his own, and" 
maintains his standard of comlbrt by borrowing in lean years, 
if need be, on the security of his acres, rather than forfeit his 
ancestral rights and face starvation, can it be right to condemn 
him as “ reckless and extravagant, and under the plea, take 
away from him what is indeed his only anchor of economic safety 
and shelter in times of stress—his proprietary rights in the 
soil I 


But, further there is a tendency in certain quarters to 
exaggerate the extent to which the ryot makes use of j is borrow- 
ing powers, and borrows by pledging his land in security, and to 
condemn him just when he exercises the greatest self-denial and 
deserves praise for the most cautious and sparing use he makes 
of his credit as a free proprietor of his holding. No peasant in 
the world is so passionately attached to his ancestral acres as 
the ryot in rural Bombay, and those who know him will readily 
admit what a mental wrench it is to him to part with his land. 
And it is a constant struggle with him to avoid, that painful 
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necessity as long as he can. In good years he does not usually 
borrow much by pledging his land. Taking the nine years 
1883-1891, which were on the whole fair years, and confining 
our view to the four zillas of Poona, Sholapur, Nagar, and 
Satara under the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act, we find that 
the aggregate annual transfers of land by agriculturists by sale 
and mortgage averaged no more during the period than 2*7 per 
cent of the total occupied area (=101*1 lakhs of acres in 
1891-92 ) of which 9 per cent represented the area sold—an 
annual amount of land alienation neither abnormal nor alarming 
in an arid tract like the Deccan upland, where the soil and climatic 
conditions are so unfavourable to the prosperity of agriculture. 
The subjoined table compiled from statements given in the re¬ 
port of the D. A. Relief Act Commission of 1891-2, pages 
8—^21, will l)e of interest:— 

Table showing transfers of land by agriculturists in the four 
D* R* Act Districtsy total assessment:=:67^1 lakhs 
of rupees and occupied area^ 101 lalihs of acres* 

9 Tears—1883 to 1891. 


Kind of Transfer, 

Transfer to 
non-agri¬ 
culturists. 

1 

Transfer to 
agricul¬ 
turists. 

1 

I 

1 m 

\ 09 

M 

f s 

IS g 

s s 

Area in acres. 

P, c. of total 
occupied acres 

Area in acres.! 

_.1 

P. c. of total 
occupied area. 

«M 

P. c. of 
occupied 

Sales ... 

Mortgages with pos¬ 

•2,76,766 

2-9 

5,32,292 

5*3 

8,29,058| 

8*2 

session ... 

Mortgages without pos¬ 

6,07,330 

6*0 

4,74,519 

4-7 

10,81,849 

10-8 

session . 

3,66,935 

3-6 

1,56,711 

1*6 

5,23,646 

1 

6-.2 

Total ioT the period 

12,61,031 

h 

11,63,622 

11-6 

24,34,653 

i 1 
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Sales. 

1 1 

33,974 

1 

1 -32 

59,143 

•59 

92,117 1 

•9 

Mortgages with pos- 



i 


session . 

67,481 

•67 

52,724 

•52 



Mortga^res without pos- 




session 

40,745 

•4 

17,413 

•17 

58,157 

i 

•5 

i 

Total annual transfer... 

1,41,200 

1*4 

1,29,279 

1*29 

2,70,479 

2-7 


From the foregoing table it will be seen that in these four 
Deccan zillas for which alone any statistics of the kind are 
available—where agriculture suffers most from the capricious¬ 
ness of the climate—the annual transfers of land on an average 
come up in fair seasons to about 27 acve& per 1,000 acres of 
occupied area, 9*2 acres by sale, 11 *9 by mortgage with posses¬ 
sion, and 5*7 acres by mortgage without jwssession ; and that 
of these 27 acres per 1,000 of total occupied average, just a 
trifle over 14 acres pass from the agriculturist to the nori'-agri-- 
cultural classes —3*2 bg sale and the remaining 10*8 by 
mortgage —^annual transfers which do net show that even the 
Deccan ryot is, at least in average years, the reckless borrower 
he is depicted to be. 

In bad years, no doubt, the ryot is forced to part with a 
larger breadth of liis acreage. But even in such times he 
seldom sells his land. He only mortgeges it—in the hope that 
with the return of better seasons he may be able to redeem it. 
Mortgage—and even mortgage with possession—is not equiva¬ 
lent to sale, and does not represent any permanent alienation. 
And when such seasons come, he makes strenuous efforts to pay 
off his mortgage debts, and redeem his mortgaged acres—and, 
if the encumbrances are not too heavy,—fairly succeeds in re¬ 
covering the grounds lost. The experience of the famine of 
of 1876-7 affords a most striking illustration of the ryot^s care 
and caution in the matter and of the stubborn tenacity with 
which he clings to his ancestral acres, and the ener^ with 
which he struggles to retain hold of them. Mr. Woodburn 
in his report on the working ’ of the Deccan Amculturists* 
Belief Act, dated April 27, 1889, gives in paragra^ 30 a most 
«uggestive table com|aled from the village rent-rolls, showing 
for several districts how much of the occupied area was held in 
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proprietary right by the sawkars before the famine of 1876-7, 
and ten years later in 1887-8, and the figures as given 
below for the six zillas of the Central Division which suffered 
most in the famine may be perused with interest:— 



Share of land 

Share of land 

Increase+ 

Districts. 

held by 
sawkars^ 

held by 
saiokars^ 

Decrease— 


*1876-7. 

1887-8. 



I).c. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

Kbandesh ... 

••• 8 

10 

+ 2 

l^asih ... 

8-2 

10*5 

+ 2*3 

Foona 

... 13-7 

13*7 

... 

Kagar 

Sbmapur ... 

... 13-8 

12-9 

—•9 

10-3 

10 

—•3 

Satara 

5-2 

6*4 

+ 1-2 


The famine of 1876-7 was a most calamitous famine, and 
the ryot’s losses in the zillas in respect of crop outturn and 
cattle were heavy, ten to twelve crores of rupees according to 
official estimates. And, yet, there was but a small increase 
during the period in the area held in proprietary possession by 
the sawkars. In three out of the six zillas there was not only 
no increase, but in two of them there was a positive improve¬ 
ment in the matter, the ryots having bought some of the 
satvkars^ lands. And even as regards mortgages, we have a 
similar gratifying improvement to record. During the famine 
and the next few years these must have been both numerous 
and extensive. But when the trying time passed away, and 
the ryot had a spell of good seasons, he must have put forth 
great efforts to clear off the encumbrances of the period of 
distress. For, by the year 1887-8, we find him once more in 
calm waters, his heavy mortgages covering, as per following 
table, a comparatively small area:— 

Area of mortgages with 

Districts. possession in 1887-8. 



p.c. 

Khandesh ... ••• ... 

6*7 

]^a8ilc ... .«• ••• ... 

7*9 

Foona... ... •*. ... 

11*2 

^agar ... ••• ... 

9-5 

Sholapur ••• 

9*4 

Satara••• ••• ... 

11-7 


® “ 1 selected the year 1876-7,** writes Mr. Woodburn, “ as snowtUi 
the state o£ matters before the famine.** 
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The oi&cial statistics on this point are unfortunately not 
so fall as one would desire, but, as far as they go, they un¬ 
mistakably ^int to the conclusion that after having passed 
through the fearful ordeal of a disastrous famine* the ryot in 
these Deccan districts daring this remarkable decade (1877-8— 
87-8) more than recovered his lost position. We have here 
nothing like reckless living or borrowing on his part or reckless 
parting with his proprietary rights in the soil—which would 
go to support the official theory as to the causes of his indebted¬ 
ness ; and we may take it that Kamji bin Raoji, when ho only 
gets fair play and a fair chance, will hold his own—even 
against heavy odds—with his native tenacity and force of 
character. 

To come to recent years—^we see the ryot^s difficulties 
begin afresh with the beginning of the past decade. And in 
the D. A. Relief Act Districts his alienations of laud by scale 
and mortgage have been alarmingly on the increase. En 
paasanty it may be remarked that the Hon^ble Mr. Monteath's 
figures relating to these transfers are not very clear. Pre¬ 
sumably, they include both sales and mortgages with possession. 
They compare as below with the corresponding figures for 
1887-8 as given by Mr. Woodburn in his report, paragraph 30. 
The Hon. Mr. Monteath^s figures would make out an improve¬ 
ment in Poona and Satara and but a small deterioration in 
Sholapur—not a very likely thing, considering the misfortunes 
of the past few years. 

P. c. of occupied areas sold and mortgaged with 
possession by Agriculturists. 

Mr. Woodburn’s Hon. Mr. Monteath’s 


Districts. 

figures for 

figures for 


1887-8. 

1900-01. 

Poona 

24-9 

24-6 

Nagar 

22*4 

35- 

Sholapur ••• 

19*4 

22* 

Satara 

18*01 

12-6 


Be that, however, as it may, it is undeniable that in 
these districts these transfers of land have been increasing on 
a fearfully extensive scale, as will be seen from the table 
below, put together from figures in the Special Judge’s 
annual report 
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Value of sale and mortgage^deeds executed by agricultuHsts^ 
and estimates of transferred acreage. 



Values in lakhs of Es. 

Estimate oi acreage 
transferred in lakhs of 
acres. 

Tears. 

Sales. 

Mort¬ 

gages. 

Total. 

Sales at 
Es. 5 
an acre. 

Mort¬ 
gages at 
Es. 12 
an acre. 

Total. 

Arerage of 

6 years 
1885-89 ... 

17*12 


43-57 

1^1-14 

2-62 

3-76 


19*95 

43*65 

63*60 




1891. 

20*83 

45*49 

66-32 




1892....... 

23-35 

48-67 

72*02 


... 


1893. 

28-93 

58*79 

87*72 




1894. 

28-60 

56-87 

85*47 









Total for 6 
years. 

121*66 

253-47 

375*13 

... 

... 

... 

Annual 
average ... 

24*33 

50*69 

75*02 

1*62 

4*22 

6*84 

1895. 


61-84 

93*34 




1896. 

29*95 

58*24 

i 88*19 




1897. 

31-22 

^ 9 ^ 





1898. 


55*31 





1899. 

29*34 


72*14 

!!' 







Total for 5 
years . 

154*50 

287*81 

442*31 

••• 

... 

... 

Annual 
average 
during the 
quinquen¬ 
nium ... 

30*90 

57*56 

88*46 

2*06 

4-79 

1 

6*85 


[ ^This is my own estlmaio based on the vatnes per acre reifiisied ilk 
189l<*««iile8 at Es. 15 peir acre and mortgagee, with ahd Wilhou^ 
eession, together—>«t Es. 12 per acre. No official estimdteb dte xidiMih. ] 
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From tho foregoing table it will be seen how enor- 
moasly these annual average transfers of land by sale 
and mortgage have gone up daring the past two quin¬ 
quennial periods,^ as com;par 0 d with those of the five years 
previous. The increase in mortgages, however—large no 
doubt as it is, the mortgaged area having advanced from 2*62 
lakhs during 1885-9 to 4*79 lakhs of acres during the past 
quinquennium—need not alarm us. These mortgages—whether 
with or without possession—are still within redeemable limits, 
and the ryot may—^when good seasons come again—reasonably 
hope to get back his mortgaged acres—^as he was able to do 
after the famine of 1876-7. But the increasing sales of land 
are a more serious and disquieting feature of the situation— 
the annual average having mounted up from 1*14 lakhs during 
1885-9 to 2*06 lakhs of acres during the past five years. 
Taking the total sales of the past decade, they amount in value 
to over 276 lakhs of rupees, and at, say, Rs 15 per acre—re¬ 
present an area of 18*4 lakhs of acres, or about 18 per cent of 
the total occupied area in these four zillas; and further,of this 
area, hxlf or 9*2 lakhs of acres—at the lowest estimate—must 
have passed from the agriculturists to the money-lending 
classes. 

Nine lakhs of acres thus gone under those forced sales 
pernianently from the ryot’s hands into those of his sawkar — 
this is undoubtedly a heavy and alarming disturbance in tho 
normal disposition of landed property and landed rights in tho 
rural parts and justifies grave anxiety. But the cause of such 
extensive alienation of land is to be sought, not,—as the*.Bombay 
authorities would have us do—in the reckless borrowings of the 
ryot or his borrowing propensities, but in the unparalleled mis¬ 
fortunes which have befallen him daring the past ten years. 
The decade has been, as I showed on a former occasion, a 
most disastrous decade to the agriculturist. It has been a 
decade of unfavourable seasons—( only one good year in ten )— 
and failing crops, of enhanced assessments and the stringent 
levy of the State demand, of increased taxation and new cur¬ 
rency legislation ; and the ryot’s losses in respect of crops and 
cattle alone come up in these four Deccan districts—at the 
lowest computation—to about 19—20 crores of rupees or, 
say, 30 times the total assessment—(=67 lakhs)—not to 
mention a 25 to 30 per cent reduction in the value of his silver 
savings under the currency law,- And, if, so luu^-hit and 
hard-pressed, and with his means and savings all swept ckao^ 

66 
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if the ryot has borrowed on the security of his lands 
—^bis mainstay and sheeb-ancbor of safety in times 
of trouble—partly for the maintenance of himself 
and his family during seasons of drought and crop failure and 
to save himself and them from the degradation of going to break 
metal at Government relief works—^and partly for the payment 
of his assessments to preserve his ancestral acres from the dread¬ 
ed penalty of forfeiture iu case of default, is it just to set him 
down as the Bombay authorities do, as a reckless borrower, reck¬ 
lessly parting with his lauded rights, condemn these, his forced 
alienations of land, as a public crime, and deprive him by way 
of penalty of his most cherished rights ? But prejudices— 
particularly bureaucratic prejudices—die hard; and the 
Bombay ryot has ever been the victim of bureaucratic prejudice 
as certainly as he has been the victim of the season. 

But further, the ryot is just now in the lowest depths 
of wretchedness and despair—and still on the downward incline I 
If, however, even now, by the mercy of Heaven, good seasons 
return, as we all hope and pray they may, and he gets an 
opportunity, there is warrant for the hope that he will strive 
and struggle with his characteristic energy and persistence, as 
he did during the decade which followed the famine of 1876-7, 
to repair the ravages of the past, and recover the ground he has 
lost, and will succeed. But Government sees no such prospect, 
and no ground for such hope, and is unwilling to wait and let 
the ryot have his wished-for chance and opportunity. Accord- 
ingly, instead of assisting him in his efforts to recover from the 
depression by sympathetic and generous treatment iu the matter 
of assessments and revenue collections, and in other ways. Gov¬ 
ernment proposes, in the name of public interests, to take him 
at a terrible disadvantage, and condemning him for doing what 
every farmer in the world would have done under similar 
circumstances, pronounce him to be no longer fit to bold his 
lands in proprietary possession. And a revolutionary scheme 
of agrarian change ou the lines of land-nationalisation theories 
is formulated, under which his proprietary rights in the soil will 
be taken away from him, and he will be placed under an in¬ 
ferior tenure, and degraded—not for his faults hut for bis mis¬ 
fortunes—^from the proud position of a free proprietor of his 
acres—for which, it is urged, he has proved himself unfit 
by his recent reckless^' alienations of land—to what is 
scarcely distinguishable from the status of an adscriptuB 
glebes* It is some snob change iu the agrarian system of the 
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Presidency—especially in the distressed parts—that alone 
appears to Government to afford the most effective solution of 
the agrarian problem. And fhrther, so strongly are the antho* 
rities impressed with the necessity of carrying it out at once 
that they plead urgency for it, and ask the Jjegislatnre in the 
new Land Kevenue Bill to give them the requisite legal powers 
with the least possible delay. The present state of things in 
regard to revenue collection over a large part of the Presidency 
seems to offer in their view a golden “ opportunity ” for giving 
effect to the scheme—an opportunity which may not recur, 
and which Government is resolved not to let slip through 
its fingers. 

It is unfortunate, it is deplorable, that there is such a mis¬ 
reading of facts, such a misinterpretation of the phenomemon 
at head-quarters, and still more so, that a scheme of practical 
action has been decided on, based on snch a wrong appreciation 
of the situation. 

Here I conclude, and apologizing for the length of the 
letter and reserving for another occasion a further examination 
of the new Government scheme of land reform, beg to re¬ 
main— 



THE LAND RBVBNCB PROBLEM.* 

VIII. 

Thb Plan of Fobfeitubes. 

As I endeavoured to show on a former occasion, the ryot's 
embarrassments on this side of India are mainly attributable, 
not so much to his want of thrift or improvident borrowing as to 
the combined operation of causes—climatic, economic, and other 
—over which he has no control. No farmer in the world is more 
handicapped in the race or has greater difficulties to contend 
against than the Bombay cultivator. With all his thrift he 
thrives not; and his is an unceasing struggle to hold his own 
against heavy odds. And an estimate of his position which 
ignores these adverse conditions under which he lives and works 
is not only inconsistent with the facts, but does grave injustice 
to him. The Bombay authorities, however, think otherwise. 
They strongly hold the view that the ryot is a reckless borrower 
—^freely and without a thought for the morrow, parting with his 
proprietary rights in the soil, and hopelessly sinking fast, under 
the growing weight of his debts so recklessly incurred, to the 
position of a predial serf working for his usurious mwlw^ He is 
a most improvident cultivator, too ignorant to appreciate either 
the privileges or the responsibilities of a free proprietary ^tatm 
and the survey system which gives him such a status and lets 
him do what he pleases with his acres, is evidently a mistake 
and does not suit him. Accordingly it is proposed, under the 
new scheme of agrarian change, to take away from him his 
unlimited rights of property in the soil, including the right of 
free alienation he knows not how to exercise, and by placing him 
under an inferior, non-proprietary tenure, under which he will 
be effectually kept out of harm's way, give him again a fresh 
start in life. And the state of land revenue collection at the 
present moment affords to Government an opportunity, such as 
may not recur, of giving effect to the contemplated scheme, and 
initiating a new departure in the agrarian system of the Presi¬ 
dency, with a view to the amelioration of the lot of the broken 
peasantry in a way and under conditions which, while they entail 
no charge on the dnances -of the State, involve absolutely no 
interference with vested rights. 

^ Ibis letter appeared over the signature * J.’ in the TifM% of India 
dated 13th July 1901. 
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Owing to the more or less disastrous crop-failures of the 
I)a8t five years, and there having been practically no remis¬ 
sions, we have Just now a heavy arrear of land revenue outstand¬ 
ing in the Presidency, amounting approximately to 133*4 lakhs 
( exclusive of Poona, for which zilla the figures are not available) 
or 46 per cent of the total average demand. The sub-joined 
table given the realizations and outstanding balances during 
these six years :— 

Land-Revenue Collection—during 0 years—1895-96—-lOOO-U 
(In lakhs of Rupees. ) 



S is 

Pi flS 

► .2 


Balance out-standing 
at the end of revenue year 
—i e,, on Ist August. 

on ac¬ 
count of 
current 
year. 

on ac¬ 
count of 
past year. 

Total 

out- 

stand¬ 

ings. 

• 93 
13-10 
5-76 
4-60 
87-69 
67-07 

^ 1*05 

1-00 
2*81 
3*16 
5*96 
66*33 

1-97 

14-10 

8-58 

7-77 

93-66 

133-40 


Total ] 

is. ... 


1895- 96 ... 301*99 300*10 • 9 1 1*05 1*97 699 

1896- 97 ... 303*57 289*40 13*10 I'OO 14*10 1,114 

1897- 98 ... 316*14 307*56 5*76 2*81 8*58 864 

1898- 99 ... 311*90 304*13 4*60 3*16 7*77 671 

1899- 1900. 

1900- 1* .. 

(Estimate) , , , . ^ 

1,34,153 


The year 1895-96 closed with practically a clean balance 
sheet. The arrears begin to increase with the famine year 
1896-97 ; bat the next two years having been some what more 
favourable, there was at the end of 1898-99 an uncollected arrear 
of only 7*7 lakhs. The year 1899-1900 followed, the most 
calamitous year of the century, showing an unc llected balance 
of 93*6 lakhs. The present year has not been very favourable, 
and only a moderate collection is anticipated, and according to 
present estimates, the ontsfcxndings at the cIo.Ne of the si^ 
years^ period aggregate 133*4 lakhs. The remissions duringthe 
period amount to but IJ lakhs of rupees on an aggregate de¬ 
mand of 1,918*8 lakhs I The outstanding arrears are thus 
distributed :— 


^ The figures for the current year are approximate estimates as per 
tables laid before the Legislative Councils at the recent Mahableshwar 
meeting. They are exclusive of Poona, for which zilla the necessary 
atatisticB are not available. 
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QUJBRA.T* 


(In lakhs of Enpees.) 


Districts, 

Average 

land 

revenue 

demand. 

Outstanding arrears. 

Estimate 

of 

occupied 

area 

under 

arrears. 

On 

account 
of past 
year. 

On 

account 
of current 
year. 

Total out 
stand¬ 
ings. 

Ahmedabad 


15-38 

11-53 

8-79 

20-32 

70 p.c. 

J^aira 


21-25 

10-88 

7-43 

18-31 

50 p.c. 

Punch Mahals 

••• 

3-25 

1-89 

2-07 

4-86 

90 p.c. 

Broach ... 

••• 

22-33 

16-64 

4-02 

20-66 

7 5 p.c. 

Surat 

... 

23-77 

•73 

2-51 

3-24 

10 p.c. 

Total 

... 

86-00 

41-67 

25-72 

67-39 

51 p.c. 


Dbcoan, 


Kasik ••• 
Khandesh 

Nagar . 

Sholapur. 

Satara . 

Total ... 

15- 46 
40-48 

16- 41 
11-37 
19-42 

1- 38 
3-58 
8-12 

2- 54 

3- 71 

4*85 

4- 38 
9-76 

5- 05 

6- 35 

6- 23 

7- 96 
17-88 

7-59 

10-06 

31 p.c. 
10 p.c, 
60 p.c. 
45 p.c, 
34 p.c. 

103-15 

19-33 

30-39 

49-72 

30 p.c 

Konkan and S. M. 

Distkicts. 


Thana . 



•17 

•17 


Bijapur. 

14‘10 

3-27 

7-10 

10-37 


Belgaum. 

15-53 

-18 

1-25 

1-43 

8 p.c. 

Dharwar. 



1-71 

1-74 

7 p.c. 

Kolaba. 

12-71 


•09 

-12 

... 

Batnagiri 

9-08 

1-59 

•37 

1-96 

18 p.c. 

•Oanara ••• 

10-19 

•15 

•29 

•44 

2 p.c. 

Total ... 

99-59 

5-33 

10-98 

16-31 

12 p.c. 

Grand total for 17 






rillas of the 






presidency „. 

288-74 

66-33 


133-4 

30 p.e. 
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As will be seen from the fore^ing table, the outstanding 
balances of land revenue in the rresidency—exclusive of the 
Poona zilla—by the close of the current financial year, will be, 
according to present anticipations, about 133*4 lalAs, or 46 per 
cent of the total land revenue demand. The Hon. Mr. Mon- 
tenth’s figures relating to these arrears are obviously for past 
^ars, and do not include the current year’s outstandings. 
Further assuming that in the case of certain holdings two years^ 
assessment is in arrears, and in the case of others, one year’s, 
and taking the larger of the two arrears—amounts (for current 
and for past years) as fairly representing the occupied area in 
respect of which the arrear is due,—we find, as given in the 
last column of the table that such area comes to about 30 per 
cent of the total occupied area in the Presidency. These 
holdings, besides, must be more or less inferior holdings 
and allowing, say, 10 per cent more area for lighter assess¬ 
ments, we may not be far wrong if we put such area at about 
one-third of the total. 

Briefly, the outstanding arrear and the occupied area in 
respect of which there is the arrear are :— 

Arrear in lakhs. Occupied area. 


Gujerat Districts. 67*39 55 per cent. 

Deccan ,, . 49*72 30 ,, 


Konkan and S M. Districts.. 16*31 13 


Total.Rs. 133*4 lakhs. 33 per cent.* 

This is the amount of arrears, and this the extent of 
occupied land to which the present proposals of Government 
relate. 

Never before in the fiscal history of the Presidency was 
there so large an arrear of land revenue outstanding and over 
such an extensive area. There was no such failure during the 
famine of 1876-77, and the four unfavourable seasons which 
preceded it. Even the famine of 1896-97 passed off with but a 
small uncollected balance. The extensive default during the 
last and current years is absolutely without precedent; and to- 
the extent to which it is not due to contumacy or illicit 
combinations, reveals a state of things in the rural parts which 
demands serious attention. It not only points to a new source 


e Of the total area of ( say ) 92 lakhs of acres, 
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of danger to the finances of tb6 Presidency, bat indicates the 
existence of a degree of distress and an exhaustion of resources 
among the poorer classes of cultivators which cannot be con¬ 
templated without grave anxiety. It is these occupants who 
are for the most part in arrears. Surely those of the ryots, who 
after three or four bad seasons find themselves so utterly without 
means and without credit as to be unable to meet their obliga¬ 
tions, cannot be said, in the opinion of Government, to be well 
fit and able to profit by the survey tenure under which they at 
present hold, and the exceptional advantages it offers. They 
are among the most thriftless and improvident of cultivators— 
always living beyond tbeir means, and piling up debts in good 
years on the security of their acres—so that when a bad season 
comes they have little to fall back upon in the shape of savings 
or unexhausted credit. And Government is firmly persuaded 
that the best way to help such peasants is not to give them 
remissions—which could only benefit the saw/mrs--hut to place 
them under a simpler and less onerous tenure under which they 
would have no temptation and no power to ruin themselves by 
reckless borrowing, lieraissions in their case would be a 
sacrifice of revenue without any adequate quid pro quo% 
and besides, it ought not to be forgotten that a policy of 
remissions in bad years—albeit it has the sanction of the 
highest authorities—is altogether opposed to the fundamental 
principles of the Bombay survey, under which the assessments 
are pitched so low, and the amplest allowance is made for all 
the alternations of the seasons. 

For these and like reasons Government decides against the 
grant of any remissions to these cultivators who are so heavily 
in arrears, and proposes—in their interests—and in order to 
give them fresh chance and under easier conditions, to enforce 
the penalty of forfeiture for such default as provided for under 
the Land Eevenue Code (Sections 5G and 150 ), and declaring 
all such holdings—in respect of which the arrears are due and 
left forfeited^ and re-grant them to the defaulters 

under a new tenure, and on terms on which, and on which alone, 
he y can ever hope to improve their lot. 

The experiment of the penalty of forfeiture for default on 
so extensive a scale, and in a season of such suffering and dis¬ 
tress, is no doubt an unusual procedure. But it is a necessary 
means to the end proposed—an indispensable step in the pro¬ 
cess. Such forfeiture alone will com;pletely wipe away wm 
the lands both the ryot^s proprietary rights and the sawkar^s 
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pecuniary ckims, and clear the ground for the experiment* In 
no other way can we have such a thorough clearance of existing 
encumbrances^ and obtain the tabula rasa we require for the 
new scheme. The heavy incubus of the past must be taken off 
the land before we can embark on a new departure with any 
chance of success. And Government thinks that there can be 
no better opportunity of effecting such a clearance without any 
cost to the State, or interference with vested rights than the 
present, when there is such wide default, and forfeiture is one 
of the permissible penalties under the law. Exceptional situa¬ 
tions demand exceptional measures. Necessitas non habet 


It will undoubtedly be frankly recognised that there is a 
good deal of force in the case for forfeiture so put. But we 
cannot conceal from ourselves that the method, whatever the 
justification for its employment in the expediencies or neces¬ 
sities of the case, is nevertheless open to grave objection on 
more grounds than one. 

(1) In the first place it may be urged that the end— 
however good and desirable—cannot be held to justify the means 
employed; nor can these wholesale forfeitures bo deemed tho 
less revolutionary method, because they are intended to subserve 
an important object* 

(2) Secondly, it may be pointed out that forfeiture is 
after all an extreme penalty for default under the Land Revenue 
Code, to be enforced only in exceptional cases and when every 
other process laid down in the Code for the recovery of arrears 
has been tried and found ineffective. And even so, it will be 
admitted that an extensive resort to the method—such as is 
now proposed so as to bring one-third of the total occupied area 
in the presidency under the forfeiture clauses of the Code—*and 
that, too, with the deliberate object of wiping away all rights 
and claims on the lands so forfeited in order to destroy the 
existing tenure sanctioned by the Code, and create in its stead 
a new one—cannot but be opposed to the spirit and tenor of 
the Code itself, and otherwise repugnant to all ideas of legal 
consistency. It was only in the early years of British rule in 
India, when things were in a chaos, and land revenue methods 
were at the experimental stage, and when ofiBcial opinion— 
notably in the Madras Presidency,—swung violently round from 
one land theory to another, that such agrarian changes were 
carried out in this way, and the village system was made to 

67 
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give way to the zemindari and the zemindari in its tarn waa 
superseded by the ryotwari. But ever since things settled down 
about the middle of the past century, and land tenures and 
land revenue methods were put into their present frame, there 
has been no instance of such a change so carried out. 

( 3 ) It may further be submitted that the enforcement of 
such a penalty for default in the payment of land revenue—under 
circumstances under which such default is not on offence but a 
misfortune—in seasons of drought and crop-failure—however 
excellent the object for which it is carried out, is entirely 
against all the hitherto accepted and declared principles of 
famine relief, and will stand out in the history of famine relief 
administration in this country as a solitary instance in which 
the ryot’s difficulty is so adroitly converted into the ofiicial 
experimenter’s opportunity. 

(4) So, again, it does not seem sufficiently realised 
that under this proposed plan of forfeitures it is the ryot, for 
whom all this is meant, who suffers most, and that, too, not for 
his faults but for his misfortunes. The assessment on his acres 
is about the heaviest in India and falls on bis slender means with 
crushing pressure, and the oft-repeated assertion as to its being 
exceedingly moderate or even light is a mere ipse dixit of an 
irresponsible bureaucrat without any the slightest warrant in the 
tacts of the case. And other adverse conditions concurring, his 
is always a hard struggle for existence. Under such circum¬ 
stances, exhaustion of resources during a succession of calamit¬ 
ous seasons is no sin, and a consequent failure to pay up the 
assessment is no crime for which it can ever be right to exact a 
penalty. But all these considerations are put on one side, and 
U is proposed, under the forfeiture clauses of the Land Revenue 
Code, to take away from him his dearly cherished proprietary 
right in the soil as a penalty for default, and i)iish him down to 
a lower platform of life. His proprietary rights thus exting¬ 
uished, he no doubt gets a discharge from his arrears. But 
that does not give him a release from his other liabilities. 
These liabilities will remain, enforcible by proceedings in the 
Civil Courts: only his power to meet them is much reduced. 
The sawkar is well able to take care of himself: the ryot * is 
helpless and suffers. 

Such a wholesale washing away of the ryot’s rights in the 
soil, however, such a cataclysm of existing interests in the land, 
proposed to be carried out under the forfeiture clauses of the 
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Land Revenue Code over a third of the Presidency—whatever 
the high considerations of liolicy which have dictated it, will, 
I am afraid, he widely resented and denounced as a measure of 
spoliation even worse and more high-handed than the con¬ 
fiscatory proceedings of the Inam Commissions of the middle of 
the past century. For a parallel we may have perhaps to go 
back to the times of the Licinian Rogations and the Gracchian 
legislation in the history of Ancient Rome. Rut even the plans 
of the Gracchi brothers were not so revolutionary, as providing 
ample compensation for extinguished landed rights. But the 
Bombay Government is acting in the matter within its legal 
powers under the Land Revenue Code, and sahiis, populi aupremct. 
^st lex is the most cogent plea it has for all its proceedings. 

It is still uncertain how much land will ultimately come 
under the forfeiture penalty. It has been announced that Gov¬ 
ernment does not wish to enforce such forfeitures till after the 
passing of the new Revenue Bill and without duo notice to the 
parties concerned. Daring this period of grace, I apprehend, 
there will be desperate efforts all over the Presidency to pay up 
the arrears, on the part of the ryot, to save his occupancy rights, 
which even now must be to him worth more than those arrears; 
on the part of the sawkar to retain hold of his mortgage securi¬ 
ties. In either case, the ryot loses. If he pays op the arrears 
himself, he can only pay out of borrowed money ; if the sawkar 
pays for him to prevent forfeiture under Section 80 of the Land 
Revenue Code, he will be entitled under Section 12 of the 
Transfer of Property Act (1882 ) to add up the amount he so 
pays to the existing debt on the land. Either way, the ryot's 
burdens increase. And conceivably the effect of such added 
debt will be—especially in the case of mortgages with posses¬ 
sion—to force on sales. 

These forfeitures, however, are only one step in the process. 
There is yet another—still more revolutionary. These forfeitures 
carried out and some ninety-two lakhs of acres of occupied land 
in the Presidency forfeited and duly declared to be the property 
of the State, Government desires to add to them all cultivable 
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waste lands ( about seventyHseveu and a half lakhs in the Presi¬ 
dency ) and deal with the aggregate area of 170 lakhs of acres 
( half the total occupied area in the Presidency ) under the new 
scheme. 

Over this extensive area, it is proposed to create a new and 
special tenure on a non-proprietary basis, on the lines of a similar 
tenure established in the Chenab Valley in the Punjab under 
Act III of 1893 of the Supreme Legislature, or in the 
Nara Valley in Sind, under Bombay Act III of the 1899. 
Under the new tenure, the Lands will be retained as the pro¬ 
perty of Government, and let out on short leases to cultivating 
tenants who will have neither the right of permanent occu¬ 
pancy nor the right of free transfer as the survey occupants have 
under the Land Bevenue Code (Sections 68 and 73). The 
Punjab Alienation Act ( No. XIII of 1900) only modifies one 
incident of the land tenure as by law established —restricts and 
regulates the ryot’s exercise of the powers of alienation of 
land. Under the Bombay scheme it is proposed to abolish 
entirely the right of transfer. 

But there is a legal difficulty in the way. The Bombay 
Government in its executive capacity has no power under the 
Land Bevenue Code to create such a tenure even in the case 
of these waste and forfeited lands, hence its ai)peal to the 
Legislature, as embodied in the new Land Bevenue Bill. But 
the appeal itself, in^^the form in which it is addressed, raises a 
constitutional question of the gravest moment. Government 
does not ask the Legislature to create the desired tenure by a 
positive enactment but demands the requisite powers under the 
amending provisions of the Bill ( Sections 8-9 ) for itself to be 
able to create it in its capacity as an executive Government, 
and by an executive order. Briefly it is an appeal submitted 
by an executive Government to a Legislature for authority .to 
assume some of the powers and functions which peculiarly 
appertain to the Legislature, and that, top, in a matter which 
concerns the welfare of millions of poor people. Nowhere in 
British India is land tenure a matter left to be dealt with by 
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the local execative authorities at their discretion. It is in all 
provinces—not even excluding the Jichednled Tracts and 
Districts under the Act of 1874—governed by positive law and 
regulation. Even in the non-regulation province of the Punjab, 
when it was deemed expedient to create a special tenure 
in the Chenab Valley some eight years ago, special legislation 
was had recourse to, and Act III of 1893 (--for the grant of 
special tenures in certain Government lands in the Pnnjab—) 
was passed by tbo Supreme Legislature. Similarly Bombay 
Act No. Ill of 1899 was passed for special occupancies in Sind. 
The Bombay Government, however, on the present occasion and 
in a case in which it has to deal with a third of the Presidency, 
does not desire to have any of the cumbrous machinery of 
special legislation with its necessary concomitant of Gourt 
intervention, and proposes to take power under the new Land 
Revenue Bill to dispose of the matter in a summary way and 
in the exercise of its executive discretion. 

This however, as observed before, raises a constitutional 
question of the most serious importance which I must reserve 
for examination on another occasion. 



THE LAND REVENUE PROBLEM.* 

IX. 


Your correspondent “ Kunbi thus writes in his letter of 
the 10th instant as regards agricultural indebtedness in this 
Presidency: “ In the majority of mortgage cases the agricul¬ 
turist has practically no prospect of ever being able to free 
himself- The mwkar becomes de facto occupant and the 
mortgagor becomes his serf. All the profits from the land 
beyond what is necessary for the serfs fair maintenance go to 
the mwkar^ who, over large areas in the Deccan, usually pays 
the land assessment.’’ 

Now just to show that these too general remarks require 
considerable modification to bring them into harmony with 
the true position of things, as far at least as the four Deccan 
districts under the Deccan Agriculturists’ llelief Act of 1879, 
lor which alone we have anything like complete statistics on the 
point, are concerned, I would, with your permission, draw 
attention to a few facts. 

( 1) That mortgages with possession to which your cor¬ 
respondent’s observations have reference show on an average 
of years but a small preponderance as compared with mortgages 
without possession. Thus during the four years 1896-7— 
1899-1900, of the total mortgages in these four districts 
( 2,07,720 ) just 52-4 per cent were mortgages with possession, 
while 98,606 or 47*6 per cent were mortgages without pos¬ 
session. And it need scarcely be pointed out that in the case 
of the latter kind of mortgages (i.e. mortgages without pos¬ 
session ) the saiokar does not become de facto occupant, and 
the mortgagor his serf. Here, the land is only pledged as 
security for the debt incurred; but the mortgagor continues 
de facto as he is demure occupant of his acres. 

idortjfaK**8 AKi’iculturiste in tlio four bec<^an_ZillMS. _ 


Yeur. 

Mortgagor 

with 

possession. 

1 Mortgages 
^ ithont 

1 possession. 

1 Total miiii- 
her of 

1 Mortgages. 

1896- 07 ... 

1897- 8 

1898- 0 

1899- 1900 ... 

. '' *"l 

26,916 

33,136 

24,2r>6 

24,806 

24,913 

34,045 

18,514 

21,104 

51,859 

67,182 

42,773 

46,907 


Totoi ... 
PorcentaKo\ .. 

1,09,114 

.62-4 

98,606 

...47*6 

2,07,720 


♦ This lett^ appeared c^er the signature <J.’ in the 
of India dated 27th July 190^. 
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( 2 ) That these mortgages with possession (52*4 per cent), 
besides, far from being in tne majority of cases, as is apparently 
assumed, virtually equivalent to conditional sales or represent¬ 
ing any permanent transfers of land, are usually umfructuary 
mortgages—mortgages in which the mortgagee sawkar in 
possession takes the profits in lieu of interest or appropriates 
them to the interest account, and if there is any balance, to 
reduction of the principal or more commonly holds the land 
and enjoys the profits there-of in liquidation of both principal 
and interest for a fixed term ( usually 10—15—20 years), at 
the end of which the mortgagor recovers possession of his hold¬ 
ing free from the encumbrance. In cases where the mortgagor 
continues on his land as the mwkar\ tenant, he agrees to pay 
the mortgagee during the period of mortgage a fixed sum in 
cash every year or a share of the produce varying from one-half 
to one-third (tide Mr. Woodburn’s remarks on the point in 
para 4 of his report on the working of the Deccan Agricul¬ 
turists’ Relief Act, 1889 ). 

( 3) That redemptions of such possessory mortgages are 
effected in many cases on expiry of the stipulated periods partly 
by private agreement and partly by proceedings in the Civic 
Courts. During the four years 1896-7—1899-1900, 2,124 
redemption suits were disposed of in the Civil Courts in these 
four Deccan zillas, with the result that mortgage claims to the 
extent of over five lakhs of rupees were settled, and the 
mortgaged holdings restored to the mortgagors. In this con¬ 
nection it may be interesting to note that, during the past 
twenty years, as net result of the working of the Deccan Agri¬ 
culturists’ Relief Act in this respect, “ the total mortgage d^bt 
thus settled exceeded forty-six lakhs of rupees ” (tide Bombay 
Administration Report for 1899-1900, page 48, as also the 
Special Judge’s Annual Reports). 

These facts, as far as these Deccan zillas go, do not seem 
to bear out your correspondent’s statement that in the majority 
of mortgage cases the agriculturist has practically no prospect 
of ever being able to free himself,” and that “ the sawkar 
becomes de facto occupant, and the mortgagor becomes 
his serf.” 

Nor, again, does your correspondent’s remark in his second 
letter—that “ it is not the borrowing that ruins him (e. e. the 
ryot), it is the temptation to borrow when he can do without ” 
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well apply to these Deccan zUlas. For, here, the ryot seldom 
borrows on the secnrity of his acres except in cases of impem- 
tive necessity. Mr. Woodbum's remarks on this aspect of the 
question are worth quoting: “If a loan must bo raised and 
cannot be obtained on personal security, the land must be 
mortgaged, and the borrower, brought face to face with possible 
loss of his land, will mortgage as small an area as he can: in 
other words, he will raise the least sum that will meet his 
necessities. If ignorance and improvidence are characteristics 
of a great portion of the cultivating classes, strong attachment 
to their land is an equally prominent feature of their character. 
I believe that one of the great merits of the Deccan Agricul¬ 
turists’ Relief Act is that it brings this attachment into powerful 
operation as a deterrent from borrowing. Land is no longer 
liable for debt without a mortgage, and a ryot will not mortgage 
unless driven by necessity." (Report on the Working of the 
Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act, para. 24) 

Thus, as far at least as these four Deccan zillas are con- 
cemodi it is clear that the cause or causes of the ryot’s em¬ 
barrassments will have to be sought elsewhere than in his 
reckless borrowing on the security of his holdings in the alleged 
improvident exercise of bis unrestricted power of alienation. 



THE LAND REVENUE BILL. * 


It has been officially announced that the second reading of 
the Tiand Revf^nue Code" Amendment Bill will be taken up at 
the Budget meeting of the Legislative Council, which comes off 
on the 22nd instant. Apparently, Government adhere to their 
original proposals, and see no reason to in any way change or 
modify them, even in the light of recent weighty expressions ^of 
public opinion. The question involved is one of grave moment, 
and nothing can be more unfortunate than the haste and 
precipitation with which the authorities seem resolved to rush 
the measure through. 

The coming debate, however, on the Bill in the Legislative 
Council will be awaited with intense and anxious interest 
throughout the Presidency. There are several i)oints in con¬ 
nection with the proposed legislation, as well as the Govern¬ 
ment scheme of agrarian change, which, notwithstanding the 
Hon. Mr. Monteath’s very full and lucid explanatory statement 
at the Mahableshwar meeting of the Council, require further 
elucidation. Besides, the Select Committee, in their report on 
the Bill, propose several alterations and additions which will 
demand close and careful consideration at the hands of the 
Council. There is, however, one amendment they recommend, 
which, although necessary for the purposes of the new scheme, 
is nevertheless of a somewhat sweeping character, and to which 
attention may be usefully drawn. I refer to clause 6 of the 
Bill as amended by the Select Committee. It is entirely a new 
clause—not inserted in the original Bill as presented to 
Conncil at the Mahableshwar meeting, and which is presumably 
an after-thought. It is recommended as an amendment to 
Section 56 of the Code, and is obviously intended to supply a 
a defect in the proposed plan of forfeitures, and secure, in the 
case of forfeited lands under the scheme, a complete extinguish¬ 
ment ipso facto of existing incumbrance—which would other¬ 
wise be impossible. As the law stands at present for/eituro 
for non-payment of land revenue as such has, strictly speaking, 
no legal consequences whatever; it is only a condition—albeit 
a necessary condition—precedent to the Collector's selling under 
Section 153, or otherwise disposing under Section 57 of the 


® This letter appeared over the signature * J.Mn the Tivm of India 
dated 19th August 1901. 
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forfeited holding. Sale on forfeiture is the usual procedure, as 
it is in Madras and other Provinces, and under Section 214, 
Rule 60, is compulsory except when the Collector thinks ( 1) 
that for some reason or other a fair price cannot he realized at 
such sale; or (2) that the forfeited land is required under 
Section 38 for some public puri)Ose, such as village pasturage or 
ibrest reserves. And when the land is so sold under Section 
153, the sale wipes away all claims thereto subsisting, and the 
purchaser enters on the holding absolutely, free from in¬ 
cumbrance, while the defaulting occupant who is ousted for such 
default gets, nevertheless, all that he is fairly entitled to—the 
full market value of his proprietary rights and interests minus ^ 
of course, the sale charges and Government land revenue arrears 
which are deducted from the proceeds— and subject more-over to 
mortgage charges, if any, under Section 73 of the Transfer of 
Property Act, and other like claims. In certain cases, the de¬ 
faulter is even allowed to claim such a sale of his forfeited 
occupancy under Section 214, Rule 59 A of the Land Revenue 
Code, on the ground (1 ) either that lie obtained it on pay¬ 
ment of consideration for the same to Government or to the 
previous occupant, or (2) that the land comprised in the 
occupancy has been improved since the occupancy was last 
granted by Government.'^ When, however, there is no such 
sale and the Collector thinks fit to dispose of the forfeited hold¬ 
ing otherwise under Section 57 of the Code, there is in strict 
law only transfer of possession^ and which transfer does not 
extinguish the defaulting occupant's right and does not affect 
existing incumbrances either. 

Thus it is clear that under the law as it is, a clean sweep- 
off of existing rights and claims in the case of forfeited lands 
cannot be secured except by sale. And yet the procedure of 
sale is, in the present instance, for obvious reasons, out of the 
question. Such a clearance of existing encumbrances is a 
conditio sine qua non of the contemplated scheme of agrarian; 
change ; and the Select Committee propose to effect it by an 
alteration in the substantive law relating to forfeiture^ and re¬ 
commend that Section 56 of the Jjand Revenue Code be so 
amended as to do away with the distinction between sale on for¬ 
feiture and other modes of disposal under Sections 153 and 57, 
and their respective le^l consequences, and attach to the fact 
oiforfeiture itself the legal effects of sale on forfeiture. The 
amending clause (6) of the Bill as amended declares : and 
such occupancy or alienated holding ( L e. forfeited for default) 
when disposed of, whether by sale as aforesaid, or by restoration 
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to the defaulter, or by transfer to another person or otherwise 
how-so-ever, shall he deemed to be freed from all tenures, circum¬ 
stances, and equities theretofore created in favour of any person 
other than Government in respect ofc' such occupancy or hold¬ 
ing —an amendment of Section 56 of the Code. 

Thus, it is proposed, under this amending clause (6) of the 
Bill, as amended by the Select Committee, to penalize default 
in payment of land revenue, and attach—against the usage of 
the country and the sentiments of the people—to the fact of 
forfeiture jm' the penal legal effect—which it does not at 
present possess—of a virtual confiscation of the defiulting 
occupant’s proprietary rights, by reason of such default. When 
there is no sale, the defaulter gets absolutely nothing for his 
rights, which he loses. 

That some such amendment of the existing law in the* 
matter of forfeiture and its legal results is required for the initia¬ 
tion of the new scheme of agrarian change Government have in 
view, may be conceded, assuming, of course, that a preliminary 
liquidation of existing liabilities, such as Major Baring ( uow 
Earl Cromer) had some twenty years ago proposed for the 
Deccan (vide Government of India’s letter to the Bombay Gov¬ 
ernment, dated 5tli December, 1 882 ) is no part of the present 
plan. But we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that the pro¬ 
posed amendment makes a radical change in the land law of 
the Presidency, almost revolutionizes the nature of occupancy 
rights under the survey system, and is—view it as we may— 
little short of a confiscatory proposal. The Select Committee, 
in defending the amendment, argue in paragraph G of their 
report thus; “ From the wording of Section 56 of the Code as 

it now stands, it is not certain that an occupancy which after 
forfeiture is restored to the occupant, or disposed of otherwise 
than by sale, would be free from incumbrances and rights before 
created by the occupant. As the land on forfeiture becomes 
the absolute property of Government, there is manifestly no 
reason why the encumbrances and rights before created by the 
occupant should revive when it is disposed of otherwise than by 
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sale.” The petitio prineipii contained in the argument so put 
is obvious. As things are at present, mere forfeiture for default 
under the Land Revenue Code has no such legal effect as is 
attributed to it, and the forfeited land does not, ipso facto of 
such forfeiture, become the absolute property of Government— 
the proprietary rights of the survey occupant being indefeasible 
under the law except by sale. 

Further, this proposed amendment ( clause 6 ) which seeks 
to invest forfeiture for default with such sweeping legal effects, 
makes, however, a reservation in the case of encumbrances on 
forfeited lands created by the defaulting occupant in favour of 
Government—referring apparently to tagavi advances, land and 
impmvement loans—on the analogy of the Central Provinces 
Tenancy Act of 1898, Section 46. When it is proposed to 
make the forfeited' lands the “ absolute property of Govern¬ 
ment ’’ by reason of such forfeiture, it is not easy to understand 
the legal effect of such reservation. Presumably, under the 
saving proviso tliese agricultural loans will continue an 
encumbrance on the forfeited lands even after forfeiture and 
when they are granted out on the new tenure, to be enforced as 
a charge on their annual produce, though the land revenue 
arrears under Section 214, Rule 64 of the Code, will be 
remitted. 

Very large grants have been made during recent years to 
the agriculturists—particularly in the distressed districts—as 
land improvement loans and tagavi advances under Acts XIX 
of 1883 and XII of 1884, aggregating over 210 lakhs, as per 
table below. How much of the total amount so advanced 
during these years has been recovered or remitted and how much 
of the unrecovered balance is outstanding in the famine districts, 
we have no means of ascertaining. But that a large part 
of it still so stands out as an uncovered arrear in the rural tracts, 
there can be no doubt. And under the proposed amendment 
(clause 6 of the Amended Bill) the amount of these loans so 
outstanding will be practically a charge, in respect of theio 
fixrfhited lands, on the eio^. 
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Loans and advances to Agriculturists under the Land 
Inaprovement Loans Act XIX of 1883 and 
Agriculturists' Loans Act XII of 1884. 


(In lakhs of Rupees.) 


Year. 

Land Im¬ 
provement 
Loans. 

.. 

Advances 
for sub¬ 
sistence and 
purchasing 
Seed and « 
Cattle. 

Total. 

1895-6 . 

7-93 

1-93 

9-86 


33-39 

3-23 

36-62 

1897-8 . 

8-37 

14-74 

23-11 

1898-9 . 

4-92 


8-31 


26*39 

14-48 

40-87 


Not 

known 

72-60 

Total (in 

lakhs 

of ils.) 

211-27 


It may be noted in this connection that the ryots who take 
up lauds on the new tenure will have besides their full personal 
liability for all their existing debts—the forfeiture only technic¬ 
ally releasing the forfeited lands from the encumbrance—and 
will have to meet their sawkar^s claims out of the proceeds of 
the annual crops. 

So, again, the Hon. Mr. Monteath has stated that the new 
occupants will be allowed to hypothecate their crops and borrow 
for current needs—and these needs will be somewhat heavy at 
the start. It is not, however, clear for what periods and with 
what limitations sucli hypothecations of crops will be permitted 
under the new scheme. The Punjab Land Alienation Act of 
last year ( Act Xill of 1900) disallows such hypothecations, 
except lor one year ( Section 15 ) ; the original bill had pro¬ 
posed a total prohibition {ude Viceregal Council Debates). 
The ryot's crops under the new tenure, though the sawkar^s 
only security for his loans and advances, will be, in the. majority 
of cases, his only means of subsistence ; and such alienations 
will not be a very desirable form of transfer. The Deccan 
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AgricnlturistB’ Relief Act Commission of 1891-2 went so far as 
to recommend, even as regards attachment and sale of such 
orops in execution of money-loans, “ that the amount of the 
standing crop which is liable to attachment should be limited 
to one-half and that this half should be sold, subject to the pay¬ 
ment by the purchaser of the Government revenue due on the, 
crop attached,^’ pointing out that the land “ is only of use to 
the ryot in so far as it enables him to grow crops on it. If 
then all the crops are attached and sold, the land becomes 
practically valueless to the ryot, and it is essential that some 
return must be preserved to him if the land is to be tilled at 
all.’’ ( Report,^paragraph 52, page 54.) 

Judging, from the Hon. Mr. Monteath’s statement at the 
MahableSiwar meeting of the Council, it does not seem likely 
that any large restrictions will be placed under the new scheme 
on such alienations ; and we have as charges on the crops in the 
case of the new occupancies (1) tagavi advances and land im¬ 
provement loans, (2) old debts, and (3) fresh hypotheca- 
tions for current demands. And so weighted, it is clear, the new 
occupants will not have a fresh start with such a clean slate 
as is erroneously supposed. 

Be this, however, as it may, the Hand Revenue Bill before 
the Le<yislative Council with all jts amendments is but a means 
to an end. x\nd what most concerns the ryot is the new scheme 
of agrarian change Government propose to inaugurate under 
the legislation. 

It is unfortunate that we have as yet no official statement 
as to the area likely to be affected by the Bill. The precise 
extent of land falling in must ultimately depend on the amount 
of arrears left outstanding - and that, too, in respect of holdings 
to which the benefit of remissions and suspensions has not been 
extended. Already there are desperate efforts all over the 
Presidency to pay up these famine arrears—on the part of the 
ryots to save their holdings from forfeiture, on the part of the 
mwkara to retain hold of their mortgage securities; and it 
«eems even doubtful if Government can have any considerable 
area to start with for their new scheme—barring, of course, 
cultivable waste. In one district—and that, too about the 
poorest and most distressed in the Presidency, and where unfort¬ 
unately famine conditions still prevail and some 70,000 to 
80,000 people are on relief—it is said that the whole of these 
land revenue arrears have been already recovered almost to & 
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pie. And, indeed, it is obvious that under the extraordinary 
measures proposed, neither the saw/cara nor the ryots will let 
go their lands without a struggle. The sawkar will pay up 
even in the case of the most heavily encumbered lands, while 
the ryots in the worst cases will sell up part of their holdings 
and save the rest rather than lose the whole. Further, the 
•Government resolution of Friday last allowing liberal suspen¬ 
sion to hona fide agriculturists—and with retrospective effect in 
the case of forfeitures,—will still further reduce the area likely 
to come in under the new scheme, 

Thus, it is quite on the cards that the whole plan of forfeit¬ 
ures may practically break down, and not a title of the distress¬ 
ed area which it is desired to bring within the operative scope 
of the contemplated scheme of relief may fall in for such special 
treatment. And, indeed, the contingency of such failure is not 
altogether unforseen. As Government observe in their reply 
to the Deccan Sabha’s memorial (paragraph 6): “ Doubtless, 
the arrears will in many cases be paid by persons interested in 
the land other than the occupant, and the area of experiment 
will be so far restricted, and further: “If all or almost all 
whom it is desired to protect from temptation to borrow unduly 
•decline the condition, the experiment cannot bo tried. 

AVhetlxer, however, the proposed plan of forfeitures suc¬ 
ceeds or fails, and whether the actual area so filling in is largo 
or small—the larger the better from the point of view of need 
of relief —the hard economic problem behind it must remain, 
pressing for solution in this, and if not in this, in other wa 3 ^s, 
and under possibly different conditions. The agrarian situation 
created over a large part of the Presidency by the unprecedented 
disasters of the past decade is one of exceptional gravity, and 
cannot be ignored. Between 30 and 40 per cent of our poorer 
occupants of the soil are at this moment in the lowest depths of 
wretchedness and despair, and no responsible (.loverument alive 
to its responsibilities in the matter, will, or indeed can afford to 
put aside the question of restorative measures of special relief. 

The forfeitures planned out, and the extraordinary powers 
asked for in the new Bill, are after all alike, as observed on a 
former occasion, only means to an end. With a tabula rasa so 
secured and the requisite powers obtained. Government hope to 
be able to make a new start in these distressed districts, and 
under a comprehensive scheme of agrarian change intended to 
work out in the progress of time the economic enfranchisement 
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c£^ bs^ben peasantry. How to rescue such a peasantry, broken 
and dispirited, and prostrated by the sufferings of a protracted 
cycle of calamitous seasons, from the slough of despond, and 
give it a fresh chance and a clear start so as to enable it to 
btdld up a prosperous future for itself—this and no less than 
this is, as 1 conceive, the task that lies before the Bombay 
authorities. Never, perhaps, in the history of Western India 
was there a task of greater magnitude and difficulty imposed on 
the Presidential Government; and in all our discussions and 
criticisms of their measures—whatever the differences of view 
that divide us—it is only right and fair to recognise—and re¬ 
cognise with gratitude—the courage and firmness with which 
they propose to deal with a situation of such unprecedented 
embarrassment, and their generous and anxious solicitude for 
the well-being of the poorer classes in the rural jjarts. 

Our complaint, however, is that the whole economic situa¬ 
tion is grievously misapprehended and misjudged at head¬ 
quarters, and that a scheme of restorative relief is formulated, 
based on a deplorable misinterpretation of the phenomenon, 
which, strange as it may appear, seeks to help the broken ryot 
and ameliorate his lot by lowering his status^ annihilating bis 
credit, and leaving him weakened and diminished incentives 
to exertion and improvement. He is set down as an improvident 
borrower—who only borrows when he must, and under stress 
of hard necessity. His difficulties—which, serious though they 
are, are due not so much to his want of thrift and prudence 
as to seasonal vicissitudes and oft-recurring droughts on the one 
band, and, on the other, to the heavy pressure of the State 
demand on his lands—are all exclusively attributed to his 
improvident extravagance and reckless borrowing. His patient 
and manly struggles during the past decade, to hold liis own 
and maintain his standard of life in the fiice of formidable odds, 
are ignored; and his increased indebtedness, so unavoidable 
under the circumstances, is taken by itself and made a ground 
of serious charge against him. And, accordingly, instead of 
giving him praise and credit for the way in which ho has borne 
his misfortunes and stood his trials all these miserable years, 
and extending to him the , generous help and encouragement, 
to which he is entitled, by a substantial alleviation of his 
burdens, it is seriously proposed—and that, too, as a policy of 
restorative relief and assistance—to take away his proprietary 
rights in the soil, cut down his credit, put him in the swad- 
ling clothes of co-ercive State protection, and holding him per¬ 
manently tn statu pupiliarif keep him out of debt and out of 
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harm^s way* Tim is, I subnut, an essentially unbound and 
(to borrow a Positivist term ) metaphysical way of dealing with 
the bard actualities of a hard economic situation, against 
which the Presideucy will be justified in entering its most 
emphatic protest. 

Broadly speaking, the leading features of the Government 
scheme are two :— 

(1) The constitution of a new and inferior tenure for 
those broken agriculturists, on a non-proprietary basis and with 
restricted powers of transfer ; and 

(2) The vesting of absolute discretionary power, free 
from all statutory limitations, in the executive in respect of 
both the constitution of the new tenure and the administration 
of the area proposed to be placed under it. 

The scheme of remedial and ameliorative action so for¬ 
mulated suggests a double question—a question of policy and a 
question oi plan —^which I will with your permission reserve 
for another occasion* 


6^ 



THE LAND REVENUE PROBLEM. 

X. 


In defending the proposed restrictions on land transfer 
under the Land Revenue Bill at the recent Council meeting in 
Poona, the Hon. Mr. Muir Mackenzie is reported to have thus 
argued:— 

Again, why should the Government be regarded as unwise 
or ill-intentioned in their desire to place a restriction upon the 
power to alienate on the part of their ryots? Is there a single 
private landlord in India who does not object to his tenants 
possessing the right of alieuation ? They are not too fond of 
seeing him possessed of the perpetual occupancy right, but to a 
man they ere opposed to allowing him the right of alienation. 
This right is denied to the whole class of tenants in the zemin- 
dari provinces of India ; and in what position are the occupancy 
tenants of Northern India ? In precisely the same position in 
relation to their landlords as the ryots of this Presidency are in 
relation to Government. They are perpetual owners of the soil 
subject to the payment of a fair rent, which if not fixed by agree* 
ment is determined by an oflScer of Government. But have 
they—any of them—the right of alienation ? Net one. Have 
they any difficulty in lx)rrowing sufficient for their humble 
requirements, including their marriages, obsequial ceremonies, 
and the like ? Not at all. 

Put into syllogistic form, the Chief Secretary to Govern¬ 
ment’s argument is, briefly:— 

None of the occupancy tenants under the zemindari 
systems of Northern India have the right of alienation. 

In Bombay, under the ryotwari system, the State is the 
undisputed owner of the soil—^the universal zemindar; and the 
ryot is only a tenant holding under it, with no higher status 
than that of an occupancy tenant under a zemindar in Northern., 
India. 

Therefore, he ought not to complain (so apparently argues 
the Hon. Mr. Muir Mackenzie ) if the right of alienation ( a 
right which none of his confreres in Northern India enjoy.), a 
special privilege generously accorded to him by the State zemin¬ 
dars for which he is utterly unfit, is now taken away from him 
under the new Bill. 

This letter appeared over the signature * J.’ in the Times of India 
dated 6th September 1901. 
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Now here, I submit, neither premiss is absolutely correct, 
and, whatever our view of the conclusion suggested, taken per 
sc, the fallacy contained in the argument so advanced is what 
the logicians designate as a material “ fallacy of undue assump^ 
tion of a premise, For, while the minor premiss as to the State 
ownership of the soil is opposed alike to law and theory, the 
major, taken as a statement of fact, is untrue as regards the 
great zemindari province of Bengal, and evpn in respect of the 
other provinces, cannot be accepted without large qinlifications. 
And further, when the Hon. Mr. Muir Mackenzie proceeds to 
point out that as in Northern India these occupancy tenants, 
though without a transferable interest in their hohlings, have no 
difficulty whatever in borrowing sufficient for their wants, so 
neither will the Bombay ryots under the new tenure. I submit 
that it is not comparing like with like, and the suggestion 
based on such faulty comparison is a non sequitur. 

As to (1) State landlordism —it is simply not a fact. In 
Bombay, as in Madras, the ryot under the ryotwari tenure is as 
much and in as full a sense the proprietor of his acres as thei 
zemindar in Bengal under the Cornwallis Settlement of 1793 is 
of his estate, or the malguzar in the Central Provinces under 
the proprietary settlement of 1863 is of his raahal. The Mad¬ 
ras states:—“Under the ryotwari system, 

every registered holder of land is recognised as its proprietor. 
He is at liberty to sub-let his property or to transfer it by gift, 
sale, or mortgage. He cannot be ejected by Government so 
long as he pays the fixed assessment.*' Similarly, writing 
about the Bombay ryot, Mr. W. G. Pedder remarks: The 
characteristic tenure of the Bombay Presidency is that known 
as the survey tenure, which has been legislatively defined 
as a transferable and heritable property, continuable with¬ 
out question at the expiration of a settlement lease on the 
occupant's consenting to the revised rate." ( Vide Moral 
and Material Progress Report for 1882-83 page 147). The 
ryot under the Bombay Land Revenue Code, section 73, holds 
his land on a full proprietary title, his right of occupancy being 
permanent, heritable and transferable. And, indeed, it may be 
laid down as a general proposition, that as far as occupied agri¬ 
cultural land Ts concerned, no-where in British India, excepting 
special tracts upder special legislation, is State land-lordism the 
accepted or working theory of land revenue administration. Xp 
the non^malguzaif tracts' in the Central Province's under the 
Land Revenue Act of 1881 as amended in 1889, sections 67 A tb 
to 671; in the Chenab Valley in the Punjab under Punjab Act 
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](1I of 1893; and ia certain parts of Siod under Bombay Act I 
1899, the land is expressly reserved as the property of Go¬ 
vernment and ^iven out to occupants under a non-proprietary 
tenure. Everywhere else, however, the State is only entitled in 
theory and fact to a share of the produce of the soil without any 
rights of ownership. As the Government of India put it in 
their Despatch to the Secretary of State, dated 8th June 1880, 
commenting on Mr. J. Caird’s report on the condition of India 
( vide Mr. J. Caird’s Report and Correspondence, page 33 ):— 
“ The Government undoubtedly is the owner of a first charge, 
the amount for which is fixed by itself on the produce of all 
revenue-paying land in India, but over the greater part of the 
Indian Empire it is no more the owner of the cultivated land 
than the owner of a rent-charge in England is the owner of the 
land upon which it is charged ’’ ( para 30 ). 


Thus, there would appear to be little warrant either in the 

S )sitive law of the land, or in authoritative declarations of 
overnment for the Hon. Mr. Muir Mackenzie’s assumption 
that the State is proprietor-zemindar of the soil under the 
rvotwari system in Bombay, any more than in the rest of 
&itish India. 


Equally wide of the mark is the Chief Secretary to Gov¬ 
ernment’s assumption, which forms the major premiss of his 
argument, as to the occupancy tenants in Northern India 
havii^ none of them the right of alienation. It is a pity that 
the Hon. Mr. Muir Mackenzie speaks on a question of such 
mve moment on defective information. For if he inquires, 
be will find that the occupancy tenants throughout Bengal 
under the zemindari system possess and freely exercise the 
ri^ht of transfer as reflated by custom under the sanction of 
positive law—as indeed do large classes of such tenants else¬ 
where in Northern India. But humanum est errarcy and even 
the Pope of Rome is not always infallible. The general ques¬ 
tion, however, as to alienability of land in India, apart from 
its bearing on the Land Revenue Bill, is, as you justly remarked 
a ftw days since, one of considerable importance, and as in¬ 
volving an important question of principle deserves more earefhl 
consideration than it has received during recent discussions.. 

The following statement, compiled from official publica- 
tiopsi fariefly snms np the general position in British Indian and 
ttuiy not, 1 tmst, be uninteresting:— 
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Province. 

Kegalatiou, 
Act or Rule. 

Land-bolding class¬ 
es as recognised. 

Rights of 
alienation. 

(1) Regulation Provinces. 

(a) Madras ••• 

Reg.of 1802 
and 1822, Acts 
of l^64 and 
1890 and Buies 

1 Zemindars— 

(1) Tenants hold¬ 
ing under zemi- 
dars. 

^ Free. 



2 Survey occupants 


{b) Bombay... 

Land Revenue 
Codeof1879, 
Act V of 1862, 
Act III of 
1874(amended 
in 1886.) 

1 Holders of alie¬ 

nated lands. 

2 Survey occupants 

3 Holders of land 
under bbagdari 
and narwadari te¬ 
nures. 

4 Watandars, in¬ 
cluding matudars 

j- Free. 
Restricted. 

Prohibited 
(sec. 1) except 
under string¬ 
ent limi- . 
tations. 

{c) Bengal ... 

Reg. of 1793, 
Act VIII of 
1885. 

1 

1 Zemindars. 

2 Holders under 
these zemindars. 

Free. 



(1) Tenure hold¬ 
ers and under- 
tenure holders. 

(2) Ryots. 

{a) Ryots at fix¬ 
ed rates. 

{b) Occupancy 
ryots. 

(<?) Settled ryots. 
\d) Non-o c c u - 
pancy ryots. 

(3) Under-ryots. 

Free. 

Free. 

1 Regulated 
by custom 
under 
sanction 

J of law. 
Prohibited. 
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JProvince. 


Regulation, liand-holding class- 
Act or Rule, es as recognised. 


Rights of 
alienation. 


(2) Non^Regulation Frounces* 


{a) Punjab... Acts of 1887(1) Land-owners. ^ Restricted 
and 1900. (2) Occupancy ten- j and regu- 

ants. Other ten- } lated by Act 

ants. I X I 11 of 

J J 1900. 

(b) Central L. R. Act oi(l) Malguzar pro-Restricted. 

Provinces. 1881 and prietors, and 

1889 a n d(2) Tenants holding 

Tenancy under the 

Act of 1898 (a) Absolute Free. 

occupancy ten¬ 
ants. 

(b) 0 c c ii p a n cy Prohibited 

tenants. (sec. 41 ) 

(c) Village ser- „ ( „ 46 ) 
vice tenants. 

(d) Sub-tenants. „ ( „ 56 ) 

(e) Ordinary ten- ,, ( ,, 70) 

ants. of T en a n cy 

Act of 1898. 

(c) N. W. Act of 1873(1) Proprietors, Ta-vTree. 

Provinces. and Rent Act lukdaiKS, &c. 

of 1881. (2) Tenants holding 

under them— 

(a) Tenants afFree (sec. 9 ) 
fixed rates. 

(^) Ex-proprietary 

tenants. ( Prohibited 

({?) Occupancy f ( sec. 9 ) 
tenants. J 

Oudb. Estates Act of (d) Other tenants 

1869 a u d (1) Proprietors, Ta-Free. 

Rent A c t iukdars, &g, 
of 1886. (2) Tenants holding 

under them— 

(a) Occupancy ^ Prohibited 

tenants. >( sec. 5 of 

(b) Other tenants. ) Rent Act.) 
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"ProvinftA. 

Regulation, 

Land-holding das- 

Rights of 

X ll/YXuvwc 

j 

Act or Rule. 

ses as recognised. 

alienation. 


( 3 ) Special Tracts. 


{a) Non-raal- 
g uz a r i 
area under 
ry otwari 
settlement 
in the 

C e ntra 1 
Provinces. 

Land Revenue 
Act of 1881 
and 1889. 

• 

Holders of survey 
numbers under 
the r y 0 1 w a r i 
terms, sec. 67 A 
to 671. 

Prohibited. 

^) C h enab 
Valley in 
the Punjab, 

Punjab Ten¬ 
ancy (special) 
Act 111 of 
1893. 

Tenants of the State. 

Prohibited. 

1 

i 

((?) Certain 
parts of 
Sind. 

Sind Act I of 
1899. 

Occupants. 

I 

Prohibited. 

(<]?)Certain 
areas in 
Bombay 
Presidency. 

New Land Re- 
i venue Bill of 
1901. 

Occupants. 

Prohibited, 
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Summarized, the general position as regards alienability 
of lands in British India stands thus:— 

Provinces. Land Alienation. 


(1) Begulation Provinces.— 

Madras, Bombay, Bengal. Generally free by law or 

custom. 

( 2) Non-regulation Provinces— 

C. Provinces, N. W. Pro¬ 
vinces and Punjab 

Proprietors. Free in the N. W. Provinces 

and Oudh. 

Restricted in Punjab and C. 
Provinces. 

Tenants— 

At fixed rates 1 Free in the N. W. Provinces. 

1 Free in the 0 Provinces. 

Absolute occupancy y Restricted in Punjab. 

I Prohibited elsewhere. 

Occupancy j 

( 3 ) Social Tracts— 

(a) Non-malguzari villages") 
in Central Provinces. 

(b) Chenab Valley in 

Punjab. I Prohibited except with Gov- 

(c) Nara Valley in Sind. f ernment sanction. 
la) Special areas in 

Bombay under the new 
L. R. Bill j 

A few remarks on the foregoing summary may be 

permitted. 

To take Regulation Provinces first. 

Madras* —Here, the land-holding classes, including the 
zemindars and their tenants and the survey occupants, are all 
ftee to alienate their lands. 

Bafnbay*r^AsA so, too, in Bombay. The watandars alone, 
as being holders of service lands, cannot, under the Hereditary 
Office Act of 1874, section 5, alienate their watan or watan 
lights. 
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The new Land Revenue Bill does not affect the general 
petition. It only etnpowei's the Executive Governnaent to con¬ 
stitute, as it deems fit, special areas of waste, relinquished, and 
forfeited lands wheVe occupancies may be given away on condi¬ 
tion of inalienability. 

Bengal .—In Bengal, the zemindars have powers of free 
transfer ; and so have the patnidars and darpatnidars and ryots 
at fixed rates. As regards the occupancy tenants, the law is 
silent—and intentionally ( vide Baden Poweirs “ Land Svstems 
of Briti.sh India,’’ vol. 1, page 652); but free transfers are 
allowed under custom^ which is saved by section 183 of the 
general Tenancy Act of 1885, and recognised by the Courts 
(Major the Hon. E. Baring’s speech, page 401, and the 
Lieutenant-Governor—(Sir A. H. Thompson) of Bengal’s speech, 
page 255, Supreme Council Proceedings, (xazette of India^ 
March 12, 1883, and March 5, 1885). 

Thus, it will be seen that in all these Regulation Provinces 
the policy of Government is to leave the land-owning classes per¬ 
fectly free in this respect and in the secure enjoyment of their 
full proprietary rights. As regards their tenants^ the steady 
and consistent effort of the British Administration has been in 
Bengal to build up a strong tenant right on the threefold basis 
of fixity of tenure by accrual of occupancy rights, fair rents 
and free transfer. 

Passing on to the non-Regiilation Provinces, it may be 
noted that from the regular settlements of the earlisr years of 
British conquest down to the very close ( 1888) of Lord 
Dufferin’s Administration, the consistent policy of Government 
here, as in the Regulation Provinces, was to leave the pro¬ 
prietary classes unfettered powers of disposal in respect of their 
lands, and in the case of subordinate cultivators holding under 
them, to create a strong tenant right on the Bengal plan. Since 
1889, however,—in which year the non-malguzari villages in the 
Central Provinces were, for the first time in the agrarian history 
of British India, constituted into a special area under special 
legislation, and placed under a non-proprietary ryotwari tenure 
on the basis of non-transferability—there has been a re-action. 
To take these Provinces separately. 

Punjab .—^Previous to 1899, both the landed proprietors 
and their tenants with occupancy rights had, under Land Acts 
of 1868 and 1887, powers of free transfer. The Land Aliena¬ 
tion Act ( XIII of 1900 ) of last year is one of general applica¬ 
tion, restricting and regulating but not ^prohibiting alienations of 
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land on the part of either the land-owners or their tenants. 
Sales and mortgages are still alike allowed, though under 
certain limitations. 

JT. W, Prodinces .—Prior to 1881, both the landed pro¬ 
prietors and their tenants hii powers of free transfer. 
Act XII of 1881, however, only leaves the'proprietary classes 
free to alienate their lands by sale, gift, bequest or mortgage, 
but takes away the right of such alienation from their tenants— 
except such as hold “ at fixed rates.’* 

Central Provinces ^—The proprietary settlement of 1863 
gave the malgnzars full proprietary privileges—including free 
transfer. The Tenancy Act of 1883 (sections 43 and 61) 
extended the right of alienation to all classes of tenants holding 
under them—only exercisable with their consent. The recent 
Tenancy Act (of 1898), passed in the face of the protests of the 
whole Province and the strong opposition of the Hon. Mr. 
Chitnavis, the provincial representative in the Supreme Legis¬ 
lative Council, takes away the power of free transfer from 
the whole body of tenants excepting such as are absolute 
occupancy tenants; and going even a step further, restricts the 
malguzars’ right to alienate their air lands. 

Lastly, coming to special tracts under special legislation, 
where the State is de jure and de facto proprietor-zemindar, 
and the ryot is only a tenant of the State, holding his acres on 
a non-proprietary basis, we have absolute prohibition of alie¬ 
nation of occupied land except under Government sanction, 
which marks the culminating point of the new re-actionary 
agrarian policy inaugurated during Lord Lansdowne’s Admini¬ 
stration, though as yet within the limits of a comparatively 
small geographical area. 

The changes detailed above in the general legislation in 
the different Provinces of British India on this subject of land 
transfer involve a much larger and more important question 
of agrarian policy and plan, a brief examination of which I 
will reserve for another occasion. 



hmD REVENUE ARREARS/ 

The instruotions of goViRjjmekt. 

The Governnieiit of India having sanctioned the remis¬ 
sion of land revenue arrears due to famine to the extent of 
Es. 150,000, in this Presidency, the Ijocal Government have in 
their Resolution of the 21st instant issued the following instruc¬ 
tions to the District officers on the subject:— 

1. That in cases in which suspensions have been granted 
after detaile 1 inquiry regarding crops reaped and ability to pay 
from resources at disposal, they can now be converted into 
remissions without farther investigation. 

2. That in all other cases in which it has been deemed 
necessary or desirable to suspend or postpone the collection of 
land revenue it should be carefully a'icertaiued to which indi¬ 
vidual occupants relief is due and to what extent—whether the 
whole or only a proportion of the arrears due from them should 
be struck off the accounts. 

3. That occupants wlio reaped sufficient crops or have 
other means than borrowing of discbirging their dues, are not 
of course entitled to relief. 

The intention is, the Government Resolution adds, “ that 
the revenue collection of which it was considered desirable to 
suspend owing to the inability of those from whom it is due to 
pay it at once without hardship, should now be remitted.” 

Such are briefly the fresh instructions laid down in the Gov¬ 
ernment Resolution of last week regarding the remission of 
arrears of land revenue in the famine yillas. They are issued in 
supersession of previous orders on the point, but as far as one is 
able to judge, contain little that is new or indicative of change,^ 
and are ui tbrtuuately characterized by the same strange lack of 
sympathy with struggling poverty, that has m irked the famine 
administration of the Local Government during all these trying 
years. It is disheartening to observe how the authorities still 
fondly adhere to discredited methods in the matter, and with a 
faith in their ideal excellence and effectiveness which logic and 
experience seem alike powerless to shake or weaken. 

* This letter appeared over the signature ' J. ^ in the Times 
of India dated 7 th May 1902. 
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There is, first, the method of individual inquiry —which, 
as we know, has been so unsparingly condemned by Sir A. 
Macdouneirs Commission as leading to “ endless corruption 
and regard is to be paid, in the distribution of the proposed relief, 
not to the broad facts of crop-failure and the general conditions 
of whole villages and tracts in relation thereto, but solely and 
exclusively to the position and resources of individual culti¬ 
vators. There is here, next, the repetition of an attempt at 
a differential treatment of rich and poor ryots—ryots who 
can, and ryots who cannot pay—an attempt which the 
Punjab Government made in 1899-1900 but with no satis¬ 
factory result,” and had in consequence to give up—an at¬ 
tempt, moreover, which the Famine Commission most strong¬ 
ly deprecate as being “ bad in policy and difficult in practice/^ 
and as, besides, opening “ the door to favoritism and corruption, 
as the different! ition must in practice be made on the recom¬ 
mendations of unreliable subordinates ” ( vide Keport, para 
280). We have further in these fresh instructions a re asser- 
tion of the old familiar principle—and now with added empha¬ 
sis—that those of the occupants who have other means than 
borrowing of discharging their obligations to tbe State, have no 
title to ask for exemption or redaction in any shape or form, 
and that the individual cultivator’s absolute in ibility to meet 
bis liabilities—except by resort to borrowing—as determined by 
the village officials after personal investigation into bis means 
and circumstances is alone to be recognised as giving him a 
claim to such relief. 

Such are mainly the lines on which Government resolve 
that the remission of land revenue arrears should be carried out 
in tbe distressed districts in the Presidency. And I submit 
that if the present onlers are strictly enforced, there is grave 
reason to fear that the promised relief so distributed might not 
reach all those who deserve it, and to the extent to which they 
need it. 

The fitmine arrears proposed to be wiped off include actual 
suspensions at the end of the past revenue year as well as 
estimated suspensions for tbe current year—^but mostly tbe 
former, amounting to 11?«5 lakhs of rupees—thus distributed:—* 
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Arrears in lakhs of Bs. at close of 1900»1901. 


Sindit*. ••• ••• ••• ••• 4-30 \ Total. 

The Presideucy proper .113*25 j =117*55 lakhs^ 


N. Div. « 

42-OA 

Central Div. 

= 59-79 

S. Division 

= 11-37 

Ahmedabad . 

. 4-291 


Naaik ... 

... s-igi 


Belgaiim 

... •921 
... *46 
... 8*07 

Kaira ... 

.12*64 


Khandesh 

... 8*89 


Dharwar 

Paneb Mahals. 

. 3-65 

► 

Abmednagar 

...19-65 


Bijapur 

Broach... 

.18 58 

Poona ... 

...11 05 

r 

Kanara 

... *04 ( 

Surat ... 

. 2*46 


Sholapur 

... 3*59 


Eatnagiri 

... 1-84 1 

Thana ... 

,. *44 


Satara... 

...11-40 

1 

Kotaba 

... *40 


The bulk of these land revenue arrears are thus in the 
districts of tne Northern and Central Divisions and in the 
Bijapur zilla of the Southern; and unfortunately it is in these 
very dMricts that there is even this year a famine of a more 
or less severe type. In Ahmednagar, Sholapur, and Bijapur 
the agricultural outlook is most gloomy—the general crop- 
yield being estimated at 4 annas or but a shade over. This is 
a third famine in the Deccan within five years, and there is 
acute distress over large areas. Things are no way hetfet in 
Gujerat. And yet the authorities are believed to take an 
unduly optimistic view of the situation in the rural parts and 
hold that the mass of cultivators are well able, even after all 
the calamities of the past decade, to pay up th^ir dues without 
going to the money-lender—^and, indeed, “ without hardship 
and it is not unlikely that under the severe limihitions imposed 
by the present Government resolution in respect of the grant 
of remissions, a part—and possibly a large part—of these famine 
arrears might come in for ** rigid collection,” and might be 
collected in the usual way and with the aid of the coercive 
legislation of last autumn, without much difficulty, and that, 
as. far as this Presidency is concerned, the whole of the past 
famine debt” might not be wiped clean off under a general 
measure of remission as the Government of India desire. 

A policy of land revenue remissions, however, chalked ont 
on such unsympathetic lines, and which withholds the needed 
relief under hard restrictions from all except those who in the 
opinion ofthe subordinate village officials are just on ecoomuiG 
brink and without means, and which, moreover, sanotious a 
rigid recovery of famine outstandings from all the Mt, i^in 
the special circumstances of this Presidency which has suffered 
iu these famine years as uo other Province in British India has 
suffered*—open to grave challenge as calculated to cripple the 
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resources and retard the recovery of a hard-hit and broken 
peasantry. And, further, snch a policy of restricted relief is, 

I submit, altogether inconsistent with the generous intentions 
of the Supreme Government. The Hon. Sir E. Jjaw, referring to 
this point in the course of budget debate in the Supreme Legis¬ 
lative ^uncil a few weeks since and speaking on behalf of Gov¬ 
ernment, pointed out in reply to the Hon. Mr. Ananda Charlu : 

“ Our opinion on the question is that during the coming year 
a very large proportion of the arrears remitted could be collected 
without any semblance of oppression. These ideas are formed 
on the reports of competent local officers who have carefully 
studied the position in the districts under their charge. We 
believe, that the remissions we have sanctioned will entail 
a direct loss of revenue in the coming year of £738,001), and we 
have accepted this loss and that in subsequent years with the 
view of affording every reasonable opportunity of recuperation 
to the ryots in afflicted areas ’’ (vide Council Proceedings, 
Gazette of India, Fart VI, page 119, March 29, 1902 ). 

Thus, the main object of the Government of India in 
sanctioning a remission of all these famine arrears,—though a 
large proportion of them is, in their opinion, easily recoverable— 
is not only to wipe the famine slate clean, but to afford material 
assistance to the cultivators in the famine tracts in their efforts 
to recover from the “crushing blows'^ of the past decade. 
And the Presidency, I am afraid, just reason to complain that 
the Local Government's resolution of last week, containing 
fresh instructions on the subject, allows no proper recognition to 
this—^the most important object of famine policy in its closing 
phases—and lays down restrictions and limitations in regard to 
the distribution of the proposed relief which are calculated to 
rob this generous “ giftto use Lord Curzon's word) of the 
Government of India of half its grace and much of its effectiye- 
ness and practh al value. • 

The situation demands—and demands imperatively— 
more liberal policy in this regard. And such is the confidence 
we all,feel in the generous sympathies of the distinguished states¬ 
man who at present presides over the Government of Bombay 
that it may ,be hoped even now, however it might look like 
hoping .against ^ope^ that he will be pleased to recognise the 
justice of <jur complaint in the matter, and see his way to 
-inodify*15he^e orders as to bring them. into ^eater harmony 
with ^ of ihe position and the generous intentions of the 
^ye^meut |Qfln^» , 
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In their reply to the Presidency Association on the 
subject of land revenue arrears, the Bombay Government point 
out that what has been authorized by the Government of India 
is only the remission of‘‘suspended*' arrears. And this is in 
strict accordance with II. E. the Viceroy’s statement in Council. 
“We ascertained,” said Lord Curzon, “that the total arrears 
of land revenue already suspended in these distressed) 
areas was just short of two crores, or a sum of 13,20,000. 
We resolved to wipe off the whole of these arrears by a stroke 
of the peu. It would have taken three or four years to collect 
this sura, and a good deal of it, no doubt, would have never 
been collected at all. We thought it better, however, to re¬ 
move all doubt upon the matter by writing off the entire debt 
and by compensating the Local Governments for the portion 
of it that would in ordinary circumstances have fallen to 
their share.” 

The remissions, however, so sanctioned by the Govern¬ 
ment of India on this understanding and on the basis of the 
figures supplied by the Local Government relating to the 
actual, probable, and estimated suspensions of land revenue in 
Bombay {tilde Q. of April 21), amount to 130 lakhs of 
rupees, and practically mean the wiping off by a stroke of the 
pen of the entire famine debt in the Presidency thus:— 

(a) Total outstandings of land revenue 
in the Presidency at the close of 
190(*-1901 {vide Gen. Ad. Rep. App. 

V., B. (1) .Rs. 1,13,25,342 

Onaccount of 1900-1 ssRs. 62,11,052) 

„ . „ former yearszs „ . 51,13,690 j 

(4) Do. for Thar and Parkar (the 
' famine district in Sindh ) ••• ••• Ba: 74,189 

0 Thia lottei; appeared over the signature. . in the .Tines of India 
daW ?pth Jdy 1902. ., . ,.j. ' 
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(6‘) Estinaafsed arrears for the current 
year proposed for remission (tide Sir 
E. Law’s Financial Statement, 
para 15^ ^ ••• ••• ••• 21,65,000 


Total famine land revenue arrears—Bs. 1,35,64,531 
Sanctioned Remissions... „ 1,30,00,000 


Balance for future recovery...Rs. 5,64,531 

Thus, 130 lakhs oat of a total of about 1351 lakhs of 
famine arrears authorized by the Supreme Government to be 
swept clean off under a comprehensive scheme of remi-^sion— 
this is the basal statistical fact that underlies and explains the 
statements in the Viceregal Ck)uncil. And, viewing the matter 
in the light of this fact, 1 submit nothing is clearer than that 
what the Government of India have in view in sanctioning the 
remissions, as far, at least, as this Presidency is concerned, 
is the writing off of not merely a part but virtually the whole 
of these famine arrears—however desi^rnated in official phraseo- 
logy—with the view ” (in the words of Sir E. Law ) “ of 
ai&^ng every reasonable opportunity of recuperation to the 
ryots in afflicted areas.” 

And, yet, the Bombay Gtovernment say in their Resolution 
of 11th instant that ^Hhere has never been any intention on 
the part of this Government, nor, it is believed, on the part of 
the Govertjment of India, to remit arrears which could at once 
be paid without hardship and to grant exemption from their 
public dues to those who are in no way entitled to it.” This 
is, however, a disclaimer of official intentions which the public 
can ^rdly comprehend in the face of Sir E. Law’s clear assur¬ 
ances to the contrary in the Supreme Legislative Council. 

But, farther, after puttiog in such a strange disclaimer 
of generous intentions in the matter on behalf not only of itself 
but also 4the Government of India, the Bombay Government 
in their Be^otution referred to above draw a technical distinc* 
tion between suspended ” and ** unsuspended ” famine arrears 
—a distinctk)n, hf the way, which certainly could not have 
been present to the mind of the Government of Indifi when 

sanctioned these reiuibsions lost March—and urge, with 
insBtent emphasis, tiiat it is only the former that ^ve been 
auth^eedby tlie^Bujraeine Government to be stmek off the* 
accounts. And the Government Resolution of Aiufil 21, wMck 
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lays down the procedure to be followed in reference to these 
remiasiona, tabes up these suspended ** famine arrears^ and 
dividing them fhrtber into investigated and uninvesUgated^ and 
including under the latter hea i not only the estimated arrears 
jfor the current year, but also the ‘‘ probable suspensions of 
1900-1901,” directs iti regard to these a close individual in<r 
quiry. It is not known—nor have we any means of ascertain¬ 
ing—whiit is the precise amount of these famine arrears at 
present under investigation in pursuance of these instructions. 
But whether the amount be large or small, it is almost certain, 
as I ventured to suggest in my letter of April 28 (Tims of 
India^ May 1) that under the close sifting of individual claims 
to relief that is going on, part of these arrears will come in 
for collection. And our contention is that such collection of 
“ unremitted ” famine arrears—no matter what the amount—is 
opposed to the pledges and assurances of the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment, and that Government are not dealing with the matter— 
however unconsciously and under the influence of erroneous 
theories—in that spirit of broad and generous sympathy which 
the situation demands. This is especially the case when tho 
question is a question of granting relief from the incubus of a 
calamitous past—not to the wealthy malguzars as in the 
Central Provinces nor, again, to the great zamindars and taluk- 
dars as in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, but to the 
small struggling occupants who hold direct of the State under 
a ryotwari system, and who have during these years suifered 
so much and borne their trials in a way which must command 

admiration. It may not be 
out of place to add here that 
the total remissions in the 
Presidency on account of 
failure of crops during the 
five years 1896-97-1900-1901 
amounted to Bs. 9,36,829, 
while Ks. 22,17,463 had to 
be written oiF as irrecoverable 
outstandings—the two sums 
Bggi^egating Rs. 31,54,292 
as per ma^inal table. In 
the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudb, during the ikmine 
of 1896-97, 60 l&hs of snoh 
fiimine arrears were wiped off 
by a stroke of the pea by 


Year, 

Bemission for 
'failure of 
crops. 

Irrecoverable 
balances 
struck off the 
accounts. 


Bs. 

Bs. 

1896-97 ... 

1,114 

45,114 

1897-98 ... 

864 

39,553 

1898-99 ... 

671 

30,164 

1899-1900 ... 

1,30,136 

34,032 

1900-1901 ... 

8,04,045 

20,68,600 

Total... 

9,36,829 

22,17,468 
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of remission to the ssamindars ( vide Prov. Resolution on 
Famine Relief, of November 23, 1897, page 28 ) as against 
81*6 lakhs in this Presidency during five years of more or less 
serious crop-failure. 

1 am, however, afraid it is now too late to urge these and 
similar contentions. The Local Government have long since 
msde up their mind on the point, and there is an end of the 
matter as far as local remonstrances and appeals are concerned. 
Rightly or wrongly, the authorities are firmly convinced that 
the method of individual enquiry is the only right method in 
these matters, and that in no other way is it possible—parti¬ 
cularly under the ryotwari system—to ensure a fair and im¬ 
partial distribution of such relief to the deserving agriculturists, 
without undue sacrifice of public revenues (vide Bombay Gov¬ 
ernment’s letter of 3rd October, 1901, to the Government of 
India)* ^And this is the method they have consistently 
followed ever since the famine of 1896-97, though in the teeth 
of the most earnest protests of public opinion, and as they hold, 
with eminent success, whatever its actual working results in 
other Provinces. It is true, the Famine Commission strongly 
condemn it; but there is as yet no authoritative pronouncement 
on the point by the Government of India or the Secretary of 
State—which the subordinate Governments are bound loyally 
to accept. On the contrary, the Government of India Resolu¬ 
tion of 26th August, 1901, expressly reserves the question for 
further discussion, i>oiiiting out that “ the question is one upon 
which the Government of India are unable to pass judgment 
until the opinions of Local Governments have been received and 
considered ” (para. 22). Under such circumstances, the refusal 
of the Bombay Government to accede to the prayer of the 
Presidency Association, and sanction in the present case a 
departure from a method and a procedure which they hold to be 
the best adapted to the conditions of the Presidency, is per¬ 
fectly intelligible and need occasion no surprise—and certainly 
does not deserve to be made the subject of such severe censure 
as is contained in your editorial comments on their replies. 
There is here no defiance ” of authority as you take it, though 
there is, of course, a regrettable disregard of expert advice. 
Further, in refetence to this matter of famine remissions^, the 
work of individual investigation on the lines laid down in the 
>^vernment Resolution of April 21, which be^n eariy in May, 
is now almost nearing completion. The diflfereatiatifig lists 
prepared by the subordinate revenue staff of ryots who. can ahd 
rycits who oannot pay up, are already in most cases in the 
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hands of the District and Divisional authorities for final decision 
and disposal; and the wiping off of these famine arrears in the 
ease of the latter class of ryots will be over by the close of the 
current month. When things have advanced so far, it is, 
I think, unreasonable to expect Government to revise their 
arrangements and retrace their steps. 

There is, however, one aspect of the matter and that, too, 
of a somewhat serious and urgent nature, to which attention 
may be invited. As one consequence of the application of the 
method of individual inquiry and differential treatment which 
Government have ordered, a considerable number of the poorer 
classes of ryots, whose means are completely exhausted by a 
succession of unfavourable seasons but whom the village 
officials in their infallible judgment consider as “well able to 
pay up,” will be placed in a most unfortunate position. The 
Government orders leave here no room for the exercise of 
discretion or leniency. Already, if local accounts may be relied 
on, arrears in such cases are being collected with no small 
amount of rigour—notably in parts of Ahmednagar, Sholapur 
and Satara—and in case of default, notices are ■ being issued to 
the defaulters, preliminary to the enforcement of the forfeiture 
clauses of the Land Revenue Code. Surely this is not as it 
should be ! The ryots in such predicament must either borrow 
and pay up, or be prepared to submit to a deprivation of their 
propri#*tary rights and forfeiture of their occupancies as a 
penalty for default. As for borrowing in a year of such un¬ 
certain agricultural prospects and after such a cycle of lean 
years, it must grievously add to their alrpady heavy embarrass¬ 
ments, and I apprehend, private sales of land will be in most 
cases resorted to as affording the best possible escape under the 
circumstances from the dilemma. This would, however, be a 
most regrettable result, a virtually compulsory expropriation of 
a number of deserving ryots ; and I would respectfully urge 
that it behoves the authorities to consider whether it may not 
be desirable to prevent such a result at the close of the famine 
cycle by sanctioning a general postponement of collection in 
such cases—remissions and suspensions being alike out of the 
question. I would add, such a postponement of collection, 
while entailing no loss of revenue, would afford to a deserving 
body of agriculturists the relief they sorely need from the pres¬ 
sure of the hour, and would be in consonance not only with 
precedent but with the accepted principles of famine relief 
administration. 



BOMBAY FAMINE REMISSIONS/ 


I am much obliged to “N.’’ for his careful perusal of 
my recent letter in the Times of India on the subject of famine 
arrears, and have read with interest his brief but thoughtful 
criticisms. I am, however, unable to accept the correction he 
so kindly suggests. I still think the metW adopted in my 
letter of estimating these arrears is substantially right, and 
free from any Serious objection. As to the arrears—remitted, 
suspended, or other—of the revenue year just expiring, we 
have, of course, little or no infonnation beyond what is supplied 
in the last year’s Provincial Budget. But as far as the general 
balance-sheet of previous years is concerned, we are on the terra 
fima of recorded facts, and need not therefore go on the slip¬ 
pery ground of conjecture. 

seems to take it—and the assumption underlies and 
vitiates his whole calculation—that the sura of 53 lakhs of 
rupees, referred to in the Provincial Budget of last year, para. 14, 
as being the estimated amount of “ remissions of assessment 
due up to the eve of 1900-01, was actually wiped off the famine 
slate iu that year. As a matter of fact, however, just 20*6& 
lakhs were so written off, leaving the rest of the estimated re¬ 
missions to be carried forward to the account of the current year 
and shown as an outstanding balance. So, again, your corres- 

S undent thinks that the loss of revenue in 1902-93 on the year’s 
emaud in consequence of the sanctioned remissions will be 55 
lakhs—^and not 21’65 lakhs as 1 have put it. In para. 152 ot 
Sir E. Law’s Financial Statement, however, where the latter 
amount is given as measuring the decrease in land revenue in 
the Bombay Budget estimates as compared with those for the 
year previous, a note is added that it *4s caused by the special 
remission.” The figures given in column 3—( including 
Bs. 55,00,000 for Bombay )-^f the table appended to para. 151 
of the Budget Statement mark, as I understand them, the 
total anticipated reduction in the collections for 1902-03 in the 
distressed tracts—consequent on the authorized remissions of 
arrears, including those of nrevious years as well as of the cur¬ 
rent year--and not, as‘‘if.’'supposes, exclusively the latter, 
the remaining estimated loss of revenue ( 48*16 lakhs ) to 

^ This letter appeared over the signature * J,’ in the Timei of India 
dated 61h August 1902; 
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l3e borne on the estimates of subsequent years ( x^ide Sir E. 
Law^s Budget speech). Similarly, proposea to drop out 
of the calculation the famine^'tfrrears of years previous to 1899- 
1900, and for*the reason that they are so dropped in the Provin- 
<5ial Budget Statement of last year. They are famine arrears 
brought oyer from the accounts of the famine years 1896-7-8 ; 
and with all due deference to the authority of the Honourable 
the Kevenue Member of Council, whose lead here seems 
to follow, I contend they ought not to be so brushed aside. 
They are, however, a small amount, just 5*96 lakhs, and whether 
we take them into account or not, do not much affect the gene¬ 
ral result. The estimates of suspensions and remissions given 
in para. 14 of the last year’s Provincial Budget Statement un¬ 
accountably omit these old arrears, and the Government of 
India grant of remissions, based on these estimates, excludes 
them, and they now stand, carried forward to the account of the 
•current year as a balance marked out for future recovery, as 
given in my letter of the 20fch instant. 

My calculation of the total famine arrears, as we find them 
at the beginning of the current revenue year, based on the 
figures in the General Administration Eeport for 1900-01, 
App. V—B (1) is briefly as under :— 

Lakhs of Rs. 

(1) Old famine balances outstanding at the 

end of 1899-1900 . ... 6*96 

(2) Assessments outstanding . 127*96 • 

(oi) For Revenue year 1899- Rs. 'I 

1900 87-69 I 

Deduct —Recoveries-in 1900-01 21*84 I 

^ Balance ... 65*85 lakhs. 

(i) For Revenue year 1900-01 62*11 „ 

Total Balance.•• 127*96 lakhs. ^ 

[ JT. B *—Noticed in the Provincial 
Budget of last year as 

Rs. 53,00,000 for estimated re¬ 
missions, and Rs. 75,00,000 
for estimated suspensions. • 

( para. 14).] — —~ 

Total Famine Arrears Bfl. 133*92 laUtB. 
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Deduct —^Irrecoveiable Balances written 
off in 1900-01 . Bs. 20*68 latbs.^ 

Net Famine Debt for the Presidency Rs. 113*24 „ 
Add for Thar and Parkar ..Rs. *74 

Aggregate Famine Arrears 

at the beginning of current year.Rs. 113-98 „ 

To which, if we add 2^1*65 lakhs, being the amount of 
estimated current revenue year’s remissions, we reach a total of 
135*63 lakhs, out of which the Government of India covers 130 
lakhs, leaving 5*0 lakhs for future collection. 

As regards the “ large remissions ” referred to in the Gov¬ 
ernment Resolution of 11th instant as “ separately ordered ” up 
to the end of 1900-01, they appear to include :— 

(1) Remissions granted for failure of crops, 


aggregating... 9*36 lakhs^ 

and (2) Irrecoverable balances written off during 
five years since 1896-97.22-06 ,, 


Total Rs.... 31-42 „ 

No other remissions up to the close of 1900-01 are traceable 
in the statistical returns given in the General Administration 
Reports. These ‘‘ large remissions,’^ however, aggregating 
during the past five years Rs. 31*42 lakhs allowed up to the end 
of 1900^01, including irrecoverable balances struck off the 
account amounting to 22*06 lakhs, must stand outside the pale 
of the l>resent discussion, which exclusively refers to the total 
famine outstandings at the beginning of the current revenue year* 
In this connection as well as in reference to the general question 
of famine remissions, the following figures for the past five 
years, put together frord the General Administration Reports, 
may be of some use, as likely to assist the general reader in 
arriving at a right judgment on the merits of the controversy 








Tabu shomng Colleetiom, Remissions and Outstanding Balances of Land Revenue f« the Presidency projier 
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The flares as pat< together in the foregoing table may be 
left to speak for themselves. The “ large ” famine remissions 
mentioned in the Government Resolntion of the 11th instant as 
“ separately ordered,” daring the five years ending Slst July, 
1901, come to 31*42 lakhs in all—inclusive of over 22 lakhs 
written off as irrecoverable balances—on an aggregate land, 
revenue demand of 1,626*94 lakhs of rupees, or less than 2 per 
cent. The total “ ordinary ” remissions ( 22*05 lakhs ) daring 
the period comprise remissions granted on varions accounts, such 
as introduction of revision survey rates, losses by fire and flood, 
poverty, death and desertion, &c.—those allowed for failure of 
crops amounting to 9*36 lakhs only. ^ 

Be this as it may, in a few days, with the close of the cur¬ 
rent month, this vexed question of famine arrears and famine 
remissions will ce.ase to have any but an antiquarian interest. 
The work of wiping off these famine arrears—in the case of in¬ 
digent cultivators at least—that is at present going on, will 
have been over by the 1st proximo; and the painful and 
chhquered chapter of famines and after-maths of famines, closed 
—and closed, let ns hope and pray, for many a long year to 
come, if not for ever. Meantime, the missing monsoon has 
come to the land to relieve and gladden the hearts of the toiling 
millions, and is giving plentiful showers to the thirsty soil. A 
few more such seasons of plentiful rain, by the grace of God, 
and we may rest assured, the ryot, frugal and thrifty as he is, 
will be able to help himself, and pursue the even tenour of his 
way, free from depressing anxieties and darkening fears, though 
gtiU needing for a time the fostering care and nursing of the 
State. 



THE LUm REYBNDB QUESTION. * 


A DfiFBNOB OF Mr. Dutt. 

Mr. A. Rogers, late Bombay C. S., in bis letter to vpu 
oftbo 20tb ultimo, published in the Times of India a,iew 
days since, refers to Mr* R. C. Butt’s recent communica* 
tioris to the Pioneer on the land revenue question, and after 
pointing out that there are in them “ certain misleading state¬ 
ments wliich in the interests of truth must not be allowed to go 
forth to the world as actual matters of fact,” remarks on what 
he hold‘s to be one such, rela-ting to the increase of land revenue 
in this Presidency during the first years of British rule, as 
under 

^‘Another of the half truths common to Mr. Butt’s 
writings is contained in the following words :— 

‘ In Bombay the revenue of the territories acquiredfrom 
the last Peskwa tn 1817 was increased within a few years 
from 8 to 15 millions of rupees.^ 

‘‘Mr. Butt (must we say designedly?) omits to mention 
that by the treaty of Bassein in 1819 and subsequent agree¬ 
ments, the whole of the Province of Gujarat, vast in extent and 
of unsurpassed fertility, came into British possession, and the 
increase of revenue he adduces as a proof of the rapacity of our 
methods of administration is due to extension of territory 
and not, as he leaves it to be inferred, to oppressive taxation of 
the land already in our possession. The public may now be 
left to judge of the reliability of an author who uses such argu¬ 
ments as these.” 

It is much to be regretted that Mr. A. Rogers—who 
takes such sympathetic interest in the well-being of the 
Bombay cultivators, and whose long and varied experience of 
revenue matters gathered in this Presidency entitles his opinions 
on such questions to respectful consideration—does not always, 
perhaps, through excess, of zeal, sufficiently weigh his words 
or make sure of his facts before he writes to the papers.^ The 
only treaty of Bassein known to Indian history, and which is 
given in Aitchison’s Collection of Treaties, 3rd Ed. Vol. VI, 

* This letter appeared over the signature in the Times of 
India dated 24tii September 1902. 
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Parti, page53, is the celebrated treaty of 1802, and the 
acquisition of Gujarat and the conquest of the Peshwa’s 
dominions were both almost complete before the middle of 1818. 
Surat and Broach were acquired from the Scindia by the 
treaty of Sarjee Ahjangaura in 1803, and Kaira from the 
Gaekwar under Art. 6 of the ‘‘Definitive^' treaty of 1805. 
The fourth Maratha war came on in 1817. Kirkee was fought 
on November 5, 1817; Nagpur, Mehidpoor, and Koregaum 
followed in quick succession; and on the field of Ashti 
( February 19, 1818) the Peahwa's army was routed, and his 
power completely broken. Poona was occupied shortly after 
the battle of Kirkee (November 17, 1817) and Satara sur¬ 
rendered to the united British troops under General Smith and 
General Pritzler on February 10, 1818 ; and by a proclamation 
on the following day, the Peshwa was formally deposed, and 
with certain specified exceptions, his territories were annexed 
to the British dominions. And the war terminated with 
Bajirao's surrender to Sir J. Malcolm on June 3, 1818. Later, 
Sind was conquered in '1843 ; Satara was annexed in 1849 ;. 
the Panch Mahals were, in exchange for certain other lands, 
acquired from the Scindia in 1860 ; and finally, Kanara was 
received from the Presidency of Madras, and atlded to the 
territories under the Government of Bombay. 

As regards the land revenue of the Presidency—the collec¬ 
tion for the year 1792-93 was just £79,025 when it was confined 
to Bombay andSalsette {mde Part. Beturn, June 22, 1855 ). 
In 1805-06, it rose to £471,344 owing to accessions of territory 
in Gujarat, and remained at alx)ut that level till 1810-17, 
falling sometimes as low as £388,538 as in 1806-07, and rising 
as high as £498,102 as in 1816-17. In 18J7-18, the Peshwa's 
dominions—including Ahmedabad—were annexed, and the 
land revenue went up at a bound to £868,047. This was the 
collection for the whole Presidency, including Gujarat, and 
Mr. Dutt takes it as the initial point for comparison. The 
increase of land revenue in the few following years was very 
rapid. 

1817- 18 .£ 868,047 

1818- 19 ... £1,143,041 

1819- 20 ..*. £1,078,164 

1820- 21 . £1,818,314 

In the fourth year of the conquest, • it stood at the high 
figure of £1^818,314. • The next three years 1822-23-24-25 
were unfavourable years, and there were large decreases. lu 
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1825*26 there was a recovery, and in 1826-27 it mounted up to 
£1,873,427, as against £2,868,047 in the first year of the con¬ 
quest, i* e. an increase of nearly 120 per cent in ten years. 
For some twelve years following, it remained at about that 
amount. In 1842, it rose again and was close on two millions, 
e, e.j on the eve of the annexation of Sind. 

Thus, the land revenue of the Presidency during the first 
ten years of the conquest shows a much larger increase than 
even Mr. Dutt puts it, having advanced from 86*8 lakhs in 
1817-18 to 187’3 lakhs in 1826-27. There was no territorial 
expansion during the period—as indeed down to 1843—by 
conquest or treaty cession, and the increase of land revenue was 
mainly due to revisions and heavy enhancements of the State 
demand upon the land under a system of short-term settle¬ 
ments and, possibly to some small extent, to resumptions of 
alienated lands, and lapses of alienated revenue, and—as far as 
one is able to judge from available records—not to fresh 
acquisitions of territory as Mr. A. Kogers erroneously takes it 
to be, or as is mentioned in para. 2 of the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment’s Memo, in reply to Mr. Dutt’s letter on the Bombay 
settlements ( March 30, 1901 ). 

Next, as to the oppressive nature of the land revenue 
demand so forced up. There were loud complaints on all sides ; 
and if Mr. A. liogers only takes the trouble to look into the 
revenue and survey reports of the time, be will find ample 
evidence of the evil of over-assessment and its ruinous effects. 
The reports of Capton Robertson, Mr. Chaplin, Lieutenant 
Davidson and Captain Nash may be advantageously consulted 
on the point. The years 1822-23-24-25, as observed before, 
Avere bad years, and there was widespread distress in the 
Presidency. Large remissions had to be granted, and the 
realizations fell off. Mr. Pringle’s revenue survey followed 
( 1825-28-31 ), but owing to unfortunate errors it only intensi¬ 
fied instead of correcting or mitigating the evil, and deepened 
the general distress. “ Every effort, lawful and unlawful, was 
made to get the utmost out of the wretched peasantry, who 
were subjected to torture—in some instances cruel and revolting 
beyond description—if they would not or could not yield what 
was demanded. Numbers abandoned their homes and fled into 
neighbouring Native States. Lar^e tracts of land were thrown 
out of cultivation and in s.omo districts no more than a third of 
the culturable area remained in occupation.” (Adm. Rep. 
1872-78, pages 41-42). It was only when matters had reached 
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fiucb a critical stage that the present revenae survey was com¬ 
menced in 1835-36-37 on the lines recommended by Qoldsmid 
and Wingate, as a remedial measure. And as it was extended 
from one district to another, it brought the much-needed relief 
to the long-suffering peasantry of the Presidency by a general 
lowering of the assessments, and in a few years—other causes 
concurring—'effected an almost magical change in the condition 
of the rural parts. 

I trust, enough has been said to show that Mr. R. C. Butt’s 
statements about the increase of land revenue in this Pre¬ 
sidency during the first few years of British Administration, 
and its ruinous effects, are more than amply borne out by the 
facts—being, indeed, under-statements of the position of things 
as it. then existed, rather than otherwise, and that there is 
absolutely no foundation whatever for Mr. A. Roger’s allegation 
as to their historical incorrectness. 

The matter taken per se is of but little practical im¬ 
portance, but, strangely enough, similar mistakes occur in 
regard to these historical points in paras. 3, 4, and 5 of the 
Bombay Government’s Memo, in reply to Mr. Butt’s letters, 
above referred to. However, Truth is Truth, and magna est 
veritas. And this is my excuse for troubling you with this 
communication. 



THE hum SBVBNOE.^ 

Bbkt oe Tax? 


The Hou’ble Mr. Muir Mackenzie like his distingaished 
predecessor in office, Sir J. Monteath, is apparently a stre¬ 
nuous upholder of the theory that the State is the proprietor of 
the soil in India, and that the land revenue it levies is not 
tax but rent. This theory, however, of State Land-lordism is 
opposed to two distinct and authoritative declarations on the- 

J oint. There is, first, the desj^tch of the Court of Directors, 
ated 17th December 1856, which emphatically repudiates the 
. doctrine of State proprietorship and affirms the principle that 
the land assessment is revenue and not rent, laying down that 
the right of the Government is not a rent, which consists of all 
the surplus produce after paying the cost of cultivation and the 
profits of agricultural stocks, but a land revenue only, which 
ought, if possible, to be so lightly assessed as to leave a surplus 
or rent to the occupier, whether he, in fact, let the land to others 
or retain it in liis own hands. Secondly, we have the despatch of 
Lord Lytton's Government to the Secretary^ of State, dated 
Simla, 8th June, 1880, addressed in repHy to Sir J. Caird’s Re¬ 
port on the Condition of India, observing in para. 31: “We 
do not accept the accuracy of the description that the tenure 
( of land in India) was tliat of cultivating tenants with no 
power to mortgage the land of the State and that laud is pro¬ 
perty of the Government held by the occupier as tenant in 
hereditary succession so long as he pays the Government de¬ 
mand. On the contrary, the sale and mortgage of land were 
recognised under the Native Governments before the establish¬ 
ment of British power, and are not uncommon in Native States 
at the present time ; and if such transactions were rarer than 
under our administration, it was mainly because, the tenure 
being insecure, the property had little value. It has been one 
of the great objects of all the successive Governments of India 
since the days of Lord Cornwallis, if not to create property m 
land, at all events to secure and fortify and develop it to tho 
utmost. The Government undoubtedly is the owner of a first 
charge, the amount of which is fixed by itself on the produce of 
all revenue-paying land in India; but over the gwater ^rt 
the Indian Empire, it is no more the owner of the cultivated 
land than the owner of a rent charge in England is the owner of 
the land upon which it is charged/^ 

® This letter appeared over the signatureG. V, in the 

Tima of hiUa dated 26fii June 1908. 
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These authoritatiyq declarations as to the 'position of the 
State in reference to the land revenue it raises are explicit and 
emphatic declarations—which have never been at any sub¬ 
sequent period revoked or modified by competent authority. 
And I would submit that to assert, as the Revenue Member of 
Council seems disused to do, in the face of such declarations— 
which constitute tne Magna Charta of the Indian Ryot—that he 
is but a tenant of the State—the one great landlord in the 
country—and has no proprietary rights in the acres lie tills, is 
to ignore the very fundamental principle of our existing land 
tenures. 

The point is not merely one of academic interest, it has a 
vital bearing on the Land Revenue policy of the State in India. 
Should the, rent theory, unfortunately, ever come to obtain 
general concurrence and govern our land revenue administration, 
it must follow as a logical “ sequitur ”—as pointed out by the late 
Lord Salisbury in his weighty minute on Indian Land Revenue, 
dated 29th April, 1875—that Government is in strictness 
entitled to all that remains of the produce of the soil after the 
wages and profits are paid, and the aim of the Land Revenue 
policy of the State would be to continually force up the assess- 
ments to the highest pitch attainable, leaving the cultivator 
little more than a bare subsistence, if even that much. If we, 
however, strenuously continue to maintain the principle, so 
authoritatively laid down in the Courts of Directors^ despatch of 
1856 and subsequently re-affirmed in the despatches of Sir G. 
Wood in 1864 and of Lord Lytton’s Government in 1880—that 
the State assessment on the land is revenue only, not economic 
rent, and that land throughout the country is private property, 
subject to the payment of such revenue, there will be no dis¬ 
position on the part of our Land Revenve Administration—as 
there appears to be in some quarters—to enliance its demands 
upon the land more and more to ruinous levels —out of all pro¬ 
portion to fiscal necessities and without a proper regard to 
au equitable distribution of public burdens as between the land¬ 
holding and other classes. And, it will be recognised, even in 
this Ryotwari Presidency of ours, that the Ryot—whatever the 
system or mode of land revenue settlement—is as much the 
proprietor of his ancestral acres as the Zamindar in Bengal, the 
Malguzar in the Central Provinces, or the Talukdar in Oudh 
is of his paternal estates—and is entitled in legal right as in 
equitjr to like protection against rack-renting and unjust and 
exorbitant demands on the part of the State, 



BOMBAY IRRIGATION POLICY.* 

Early next week—should there, of coarse, be no departure 
from the published programme—Sir Colin Scott-Moncrieff and 
the members of the Indian Irrigation Commission will be ^ 
amongst us, and enter upon a most interesting inquiry into the 
irrigational needs of the Presidency, such as we never had before. 
Nothing definite is as yet known as to the exact procedure they 
will follow,-or even as. to the specific aspects of the problem they 
propose to investigate. But we have the welcome official 
announcement that while they remain in Bombay, they will 
have the assistance of the Hon. Mr. Muir Mackenzie, Chief 
Secretary to Government, as a local Revenue Officer This 
is as it should be, and will doubtless give widespread satisfaction. 
Mr. Muir Mackenzie is not only an officer of distinguished 
revenue experience, but has a close, intimate acquaintance with 
the agricultural industry of the Presidency and its requirements, 
such as few can claim ; and his nomination as a local member 
to take part in the iuquiriesgind deliberations of the Commission 
while hero is a guarantee thsit this irrigational question as it 
affects Bombay will undergo a most careful investiption in all 
its important bearings. It is, however, impossible to avdd 
some feeling of regret that while some of the Provinces concerned 
in the inquiry are so well represented on the Commission, this 
Presidency, whoso need in the matter is about tlie greatest, has 
no representative associated with them to assist them in arriv¬ 
ing at their final conclusions. 

Tlie inquiry entrusted to the Commission, by the Govern¬ 
ment of India Resolutions of March 13th and September 13tb, 
1901, is a special inquiry of an essentially technical character. 

It follows in the main the lines of the recommendations of the 
Parliamentary Committee on Public Works of 1879, and the 
Famine Commissions of 1880 and 1898, and may be broadly 
described as a comprehensive and systematic effort to investigate 
the irrigational pj-oblem as it presents itself in the different 
provinces of British India under their local conditions of agri¬ 
culture. The Commissioners are invited to deal with the pro¬ 
blem ‘*in each tract in its broader aspects, with reference, 
historically, to what has actually been done and to recorded re¬ 
sults ; with reference, next to such completed or half-completed 
or conceived projects as may exist; and with reference, kstly, 

® This letter appeared over the signature * J. * in the TimeB of India 
dated 19th December 1901. 
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to tho need of and scope for irrigation, considered in connection 
with the physicaf and climatic pecnliarlties of the region.’^ 

( Fiefo Government of India Resolntion, March 13, para. 5.) 
The object of the inquiry, planned oat on such comprehensive 
lines, is, as Lord George Hamilton explained in the course of 
his Indian Budget Statement in the House of Oommons in 
Augast last, “ to bring together into one focus all forms of 
irrigation, and lay down, both as regards Government work and 
private effort, rules for their inter-lacing, encouragement, and 
control ” for future guidance. And the Government of India 
ho^s that the inquiry so carried out will yield results of the 
utmost practical and permanent value, and that on the basis of 
fiuch results “ a path of progress may be marked out which it 
should be possible prudently and consistently to pursue.^^ 

This irrigational inquiry projected on so extensive a scale is 
apparently the first of its kinl undertaken in the history of 
British Indian administration, and is one of vital importance 
from the point of view not only of famine prevention, bub also 
of the efficiency aud prosperity of Indian agriculture. Irriga¬ 
tion with us is not only one of the first conditions of a 
prosperoas agriculture, but is, besides, one of the most effective 
means of protecting the country from drought aud famine ; 
and it is disappointing to see that comparatively so little has 
yet been accomplished in the matter—especially in Western 
India. In the Government of India Resolution of March last, 
the Governor-General in Council frankly avows his conviction 
that “ many opportunities exist in various parts of India, which 
are at present not utilised or are very imperfectly utilised for 
minor canals, storage reservoirs, and other irrigational works 
on a comparatively small scale, which may or may nob be pro¬ 
ductive in the tecbnical^sense of the term, but which will afford 
material protection from drought,” and regard it as a matter of 
the most pressing necessity to see that the country is pro^ 
tectedy so far as may be practicable, from the desolating effects 
of drought by the intelligant utilisation to the fullest extent of 
reyery potential means of irrigation.” Sir A, Macdonell’s 
Commission follow with n similar expression of opinion, observ* 
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ingin para. 351 of their Report: “ that there is a wide field 
for the construction of irrigation works. All provinces do not 
indeed present practical schemes for the construction of great 
canals ; but the possibilities of smaller protective works have 
in no iirovince been exhausted, while in some provinces, 
they have as yet hardly been examined. For storage tanks, 
reservoirs and, above all, irrigation wells, the scope and the 
necessity are very great.” The Government of India is deter¬ 
mined that such unaccountable and prolonged “ indifference ” 
to the demands of a plain national duty shall cease, and th at 
so far as in it lies, a resolute and sustained endeavour shall be 
made throughout British India to utiliz;e to the utmost the 
generous “ gift of nature ” in this regard for the purpose not 
only of giving the country direct protection from drought and 
famine, but also of promoting the efficiency of agriculture—the 
one surviving national industry on which more than 
per cent of the people depend for their daily bread. And the*, 
nation will hail with peculiar satisfaction such determination! 
as one more unmistakable indication of a new and welcome* 
awakening, under the present regimey on the part of the highest 
authorities to the grave responsibility that lies on Government 
in regard generally to the condition-ot-the-people question— 
after the bitter experiences of a sad and protracted past; and 
will follow with great and expectant interest the progress of 
the present inquiry. 

As far as Bombay is concerned, this irrigational inquiry 
does not come a \lay too soon. For, as the Lyall fNimine Com¬ 
mission point out ( vide Report, para. 567,) “ there are few 
parts of India in which protective works are more urgently re¬ 
quired ” than in Bombay; and yet, as will be presently shown, 
tihere is no British Indian province equally exposed and liable 
to drought—worse off for water and water-works. Surely, 
nothing can be more depressing and humiliating than the fact 
that, after forty years and more of continuous premratory 
effort, the recent famines—particularly on this side of India— 
should have been so destroying and devastating in their effects! 
Not to speak of the suffering and distress they involved, the 
ryots' losses in respect of crops and cattles amounted, as Lord 
George Hamilton pointed out in his Budget speech in Parlia¬ 
ment in August last, to no less than 50 million sterling, or 
76 crores of rupees, in Western India; and one cannot resist 
the reflection that one-tenth of the amount, if well and judicious¬ 
ly applied to tike development of irrigation, would have 
assuredly been the means of not only averting half the wreck* 

rs 
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^6, bat al90 pamag tha Prasidenoy in a proper poatiju^ pf 
^fence againet droagbt and its dread&l results. For, it has to 
borne in mind that our extensive crop failnres that occnrr^ 
la the recent years of famine occurred not through blight, ndt 
the ryot's lazy indifference, but solely through want of 
:Water for the fields. In 1896*97, the rainfall of the season was 
not much in defect of the normal, but was capriciously and 
mtOvenly distributed, notably in the Central Division. The 
wdn that fell, fell in heavy bursts early and late; the rivers were 
in and the hill streams swelled into torrents as usual; but 
this magnificent volume of water the heavens sent us rolled for 
'•the most part useless to the sea for want of adequate means 
tby which to lead it off and turn it on the parched and thirsty 
lands. So, too, in 1899-1900, though the rain-fall of the year 
was scanty and much below the average all the Presidency over, 
there was still enough water in the rivers and in the streams, 
^hich, had there been means of utilizing it, might have saved 
dialf the crops. 

Our Bombay Irrigitiou Denartment was organised in 1862, 
:and ever since then this question of irrigatioual supply for agri- 
‘Cultural purposes has been uuder the consideration of the 
Bombay authorities ; and yet, as will be seen from the table 
subjoin^, our progress in this matter, as measured by the total 
breadth of irrigated acreage iu a fairly normal year, is about the 
smallest in India :— 


Province. 

Net Cropped 
area in 
millions of 
acres in 
1898-99. 

Irrigated area 
in millions of 
acres in 
1898-99. ' 

Proportion of 
Irrigated to 
Cropped areas 
in 1898-99. 


18-241 

8-967 

49 p. c. 

a. W. Provinces..! 

25-010 

7-270 

jJ9 p. c. 

Oudh \..- 

8-600 

2-383 

2‘7-6 „■ 

^adras ••• ... 

24-511 

6-116 

22 p. 0. 

Sfilysore ... .. 


•909 

» . 

Ifenabay ... 

28-96 

•939 

4 p.c.fl»;f^3r 
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Thas, while ia a norpiiil year like 1898-99, the Punjab has 
^lose on SO per cent of its cropped areas under irrigation, the 
North-West Provinces have 29 per cent, Oadh has 27'5 per 
•cent, Madras 25 per cent and even Mysore over 16 per cent, 
this Presidency has but a bare 4 per cent of its total cropped 
acreage irrigated 1 This marks a serious position of things from 
the point of view of famine protection which must arrest atten¬ 
tion and invite inquiry. 

Our irrigational resources are admittedly not so great as 
those of the Paujab or the North-West Provinces. We have no 
glacier-fed and mighty rivers as in the Pan] ib to spread over 
and fertilise our rolling uplands, and no aniergroiini fresh-water 
flea as in the North-West Provinces to tap, and, besides, oar 
tpappean and basaltic formations and climatic features present 
(difficulties in the way of artificial irrigation, su h as do not exist 
elsewhere. Bat wo have our rivers which never fail and our 
hill streams and drainage areas and catchment basins in mmer* 
able, which only wait to be utilrsed by the skill and enterpdse 
of our irrigjition engineers. Mysore in no wiy a more favoured 
■region, and yet even that Native Scale is fir ahead of us iu the 
matter of irrigational equipment. 

Thus, the com par iti VO sm illness of our pre'^ont irrigatioual 
'flupply—considered particularly in relation to the not iucon- 
fliderable facilities we possess—after forty yeirs of P. W. 
activity, is the first fact that m ly be pressed on the attention of 
the Irrigation OommisshjU, and may serve as a starting point for 
their investigations. 



IRRIGATION IN THE DBOeAN.* 


Thb Advantages of Weirs. 


I have read with much interest Mr. Mollison^s very im- 

S )rtant evidence before the Irrigation Commission at their recent 
ijapur meeting, as reported in your issue of the 10th instanL 
Auer referring inter alia to the advantages of weir-irrigation in 
general, and its special suitability to the needs of the Deccan 
in particular, and pointing out the great scope that exsists for 
its extension in this part of the Presidency, the Inspector- 
General of Agriculture suggests a practical scheme with a view 
to promoting such extension, which deserves careful considera¬ 
tion. It is a pleasure to me to find that Mr. Mollison^s scheme 
in its central conception does not essentially differ from the 
one I ventured to put forward in the Times of India of Slst 
ultimo. The most important question in regard to this class of 
irrigational works is not a question of geological or climatic 
conditions, but one of executive agency, and ^l^. Mollis-on. witli 
a fine perception of the necessities of the situation does not 
ignore or put it aside but looks it fairly in the face. He does* 
not expect the ryots, in their present weakness and individual 
isolation, to undertake the construction of these weirs oi\ 
iandkaras —a work which lies manifestly beyond their enter¬ 
prise or resource; nor, again, would he—with due regard to 
the proper limits of State intervention in such matters—have 
Government take up the work and carry it out by its own 
agency as so many revenue authorities would have it do. But 
he boldly goes in for an intermediate agency to stand as between 
the State and the individual cultivator, and render to the 
agricultural industry of the Presidency the kind and measure of 
help that the great Zamindar landlords and proprietory cjom- 
munitiflfl do in Northern India. He would have the old village 
eommiinities of the Deccan back again, to whom to entrust 
this portion of the general irrigational work of the Province. 
Bat here, in limine^ we are confronted with a formidable, if not 
an insuperable, difficulty. As things are, these village com- 
Bittiuties, on whose corporate initiative and action the Inspector- 
General of Agriculture relies in the matter, are non-existent 
as corporate units, or as the Bombay Government would put it 
are no longer the ** living niral organisations they once were. 

•This letter appeared over the sigoature *J,* in the Times 0 / /wdta 
anted 15th January 1902. 
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And yet the revival in some shape or other of these defunct 
village communes is a conditio sine qua non of the proposed 
scheme. Mr. Mollison does not indicate in what way such an 
organic change could be effected, and the old village com¬ 
munities, re*constituted on their ancient footing, and re-clothed 
with their old communal powers and functions. But I have no 
doubt that be has in view some such special legislation for the 
purpose as I have proposed. The village communities so 
restored, Mr. Mollison would give over to them these handkara 
works, and leave the matter there. He would not apparently 
go further, and have any larger corporate organisations. In such 
matters,—as, however, the bunding of hill streams and nullahs 
and water-courses, and the regulation of such impounded water 
supply for irrigational purposes,—the adjustment of water-rights 
as between village and village, or between one set of villages and 
another, would be no easy or simple thing as Mr. Mollison im¬ 
agines, and no preliminary survey and settlement of such interlaced 
rights—such m he sug'gests—no matter how carefully carried out 
—could suffice. It would be found both necessary and expedient to 
group these village communities fDr proper working of the 
scheme into small rural unions in the way proposed in my letter. 
Besides, these village organisations so revived, would necessarily 
require to have a command of assured resources in the form of 
special funds for the purpose, and powers of borrowing on com¬ 
munal responsibility— a point, however, on which Mr. Mollison 
IS silent. But be seems to agree with me that to start a scheme 
•of this nature, and give it a fair trial, it would be necessary to 
allow the village communities some special concessions. 
Accordingly he proposes to exempt such bandkara (weir) 
works constructed by their agency from taxation for a term of 5 
to 10 years, after which he would impose on each (weir) 
hmdhara a moderate consolidated charge, leaving its individual 
apportionment to the rural communities concern^. These are, 
I^mit, substantial eoncessions, and would undoubtedly go some 
way. But I am afraid, they .would be found in practice to b« 
far from adequate to the end proposed. As regards the kutcha 
weirs, they wonald in most cases have to be renewed from year 
to year, and the cost of such renewal would be far from light. 
In the case of the works, on the other hand, there would 
fee the heavy initial capital outlay, which with recurrent charges 
for maintenance and periodical repair would involve large 
liabilities. And to farther weight^these works—^whether of the 
one kind or other—with special pat assessment, would, I sub¬ 
mit, have in many cases a deterrent, if not a positively pro^ 
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iSUd*^'' tHtf st^ekie' <^mttiB£i' of' itti' piWftS^ 
Tdl|ie. to longed is'Dofsd&^W&^e^—^' m8d|l^ 

al^le ^pui^ of tSe soil^bnt rm water for tbe mOBt" mrt, of ai 
ty Grtgem^iXol would put it, akasaia jdtu —tho gift of ^ 
skieo-vadd ifobly the revenue point of view—wfaicU weigy eo 
idttob '«dtll the aOthorM'es on this side of Iinfta in thete matiierB 
fbrodce be niade to give way to larger' con^totioy of 
id^hal'eyynuc safety, we shonld, I respectfully subniit, gb- 
in for aitoW exemption of such handhara irrigation works iicm. 
ifHBchd'wdtfflr assessment. Ty ryot’s private improvementsr- 
and such like^—enjby 8nch> absolute immunsty under 
ty’dxS^g lAnd KeVedtle Code; audit is nOt'ea'e^ to see' Why' 
a (d^llaf cohdesiion may not be e^ititdbl'y extefii^d to th^ 
com^unai worlu oarfied' out by the village communilies by 
their own comtatnhal efforts and enterprise. 

Bnt'l^ese ato'more or less miiuHr matters of detail, and 
needpremt nO io^urn^ouptable difilcnlty. hfean-while, it may ’ 
y'observedi that Hr: MolUsott’s scyme^ as put forward before, 
^b frti|atieh Gommissfod for the development and ext^on of 
^tt^ri!%at{ou ih't'y Diec<»n mi (foe ytik of a' reynstitiitfon' of 
m (^ village commnbitfos, is one the ^i^ctical iliij^rtahcd' and! 
orgmicy of which cannot y over-estimated, and' deserves all the 
support it can receive. And should it meet—oe there is no 
dohbt thaf. ft will:—with the apptoval and sanction of Sir Colin 
Sbo^hfdydeff’s'Goihmissiba, and be loyally g^veU eifoOt to, 
it woiild be a lalting boon to ^be Deccaii add its bard^Mt ahd 
long^ sufoedng peasantry . A ineasare of protection ftom drought 
yr ty multipyation of those bandhara works wqald be attain¬ 
ed,’ aj^ffiwiitly impossiUe uhdmt any otyr arrangements- 




The case fob Govebement Aid. 

-o<Oo^eO'^Ox=*~- 

As pointed out on a former occasion, the total irrt^te (If 
are^.ia this, Presidency comes to aboat 4 per cent of the iiet: 
a^mge under crops, as against 49 per cent in the Punjab* 
2^ per cent in the North-West Provinces, 27*7 per ceat ia^ 
Ouah, 24 per cent in Madras, and 15*2 per cent in Mysore. 

^^^liOCihfhg.to the chief sources oC irrigational supply a^ 
tUMig the figures for 1808-99—^a fairly normal year—we find 
the ftebidehcjr conipares thus with other Provinces in respect 
of the total area under irrigation:— 


(In millions of acres.) 
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From the foregoing table it will be seen that while the 
taggregate irrigated area in the Presidency is but a bare 4 per 
<ient of the cropped acreage, wells and private canals provide 
‘by far the largest percentage even of such irrigation—full 
per cent as against an average of 43 per cent for other 
Provinces. The Oudh, North-West Provinces, and Punjab 
figures come close to it, but in Madras such irrigation is only 
1*9 per cent of the total, in the Central Provinces 13, and in 
Mysore only 7 per cent. As to tanks and other village works, 
tne percentage of irrigation so supplied is here about 26 as 
agjiinst 43 in Oudh, 82 in Mysore, and 87 in the Central 
Provinces—a notable disparity; while (lovernment works help 
the ryot to irrigate an additional 13 per cent of his acres, 
Rs against 32 per cent elsewhere, 44 per cent in Madras and 
the Punjab, 24 per cent in the North-West Provinces, and 
11 per cent in Mysore. It is worth noticing in this connection 
that no-where else—except in Berar, where there is but little 
other irrigation—is dependence placed to so large an extent 
proportionately on well-irrigation as in this Presidency. 

The wells are here as elsewhere the private property of 
the individual ryots, and furnish a measure of this unaided 
enterprise and self-help in the matter. The tanks and other 
village inorks, roughly speaking, represent for the most part 
the outcome of rural communal or co-operative effort, while 
^Government works constitute the extent of direct State aid 
;accorded to the agricultural industry of the country. Kegarded 
Irom this point of view, it is noticeable how largely the ryot 
dti this Presidency, as compared with other Provinces, is left 
rely on his own individual resources, and how small is the 
^direct State assistance that is extended to him in this direction# 
.As to communal village works—such as tanks, and ponds, 
:aiid reservoirs, and rivers—he does not get here much help 
‘;&om them —24 lakhs of acres being all the area so irrigated^ 
^which is not even one-sixth of wfaat his confrere commands in 
^^e North-West Provinces, nor even one-third of what we 
lhave in the adjourmng Native State of Mysore—a paiofully 
remarkable fa^, especially in a Froviuce where such works 
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^ere at one time most numerous, but where few such now 
remain available for this purpose, owing to the deplorable 
4isintegrtttion that has taken place during the past three 
quarters of a century of its old village organisations. 

Taking all these different sources of supply together, the 
total irrigational equipment of the Presidency is at present 
as under: — 


Area irrigated in 
acres in 1898-99. 


A—Pkitatb Works— 


(a) Wells ... 2,07,057 

PuGca .1,26,360 | 

Kutcha. 80,697 j 


(b) Prirate canals, including 
Oanal distributories in 
Poona, Bijapur and 
Canara, 



*B—ViLU-GE Communal Works— 
(a) Tanks— 

Pucoa . 746 I 


Kutcha.10,369 

0—GOVEIINMEKT WoBKS— 

6 Canals and 20 Tanks 


11,115 


-- 

9 ) 

U eS 

5,61,251 

O <D 

cr. ” 

r-( TS 

OS e> 

11,705 

II -g 


<8 

jS -40 

S>S 

1,13.058 

■Ss 
:: s. 

1,16,546 



[ Works in disrepair and disuse number 26,075 wells and 2,784 tanks 
and other works. ] 

Taking the working irrigational equipment, such as we 
have at present, it is only too obvious how utterly inadequate it 
is for OUT agricultural needs such as it is, it does not even 
enable the ryot in this Presidency—admittedly one of the driest 
and most precarious regions in all India-—to irrigate a, 
twentieth part of his total cropped acreage, and leaves him 
-for the bulk of his cropping entirely dependent on the year’s 
scanty and fluctuating rain-fall. As to wells^ on which so much 
reliance is placed, they number but a trifle over two lakhs for 
an aggregate roll of over 14 lakhs of holdings, large and 
small, in the Presidency, so that barely I in 7 holdings is, as 
things are, protected bv a well. Similarly, we have just 11,116 
milage works (or a total of 23,400 villages in rural BombC^y, 
^giving not even one such irrigating work per two villages. 
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Hon. a T. mtmhB. 


S§^ 

TuTPtiih^* to 6Fdverni^Bni worh, wo IiSv6 ad 
nd^^a^ote, sii^ c^bal efsteib^ aad twent;y thtls dis^ 

ti^lihiad :— 

1. Hatmati and HbaiAcdfc in AhmedaW. 

*Z, Paiajt^ liver and Jamda canals 

. jn^Khandesi.. 

3. Kadva river works in Nasik. 6 canal systems < 

4. Pravarajrive.r works in Ahmedna^r. f in all. 

5. Nera works in Poona. 

6. Man and Yerla works in 
Satara: 


Ab ibr tankSf we have four in Poonat Sholapur and Dhai**' 
wartolhi in Khandesk and Bijapur, and four in four other 
districi^. 


TBfe canals and tanks together supply irri^tiOti to a littlo 
over a kih of ^res. There is not a single Grovernment irriga¬ 
tion wbr]| in the Ahn/5a;^ districts where the entire irrigation 
(ab^^' 38,000 acres) is dependent on private works. In. 
GuJirSt there is but one sofitarf cauat cotaiiaaiiding 8,OdO’ 
acres ;.j7faile in th^ Deccan and Karnatic, w^ole tracts lie^ 
practii^liy nnj^rovidied for. In Bijapury for instance—a district 
adtn^ibtSdly ^l^e most precarious in the arid .uplahd^no morn 
thanB^ine lS^,'6'do aCres, out of a total croppedai^ea of 27,87,225 


a^B are protected by irrigation and we have only just two- 
smali imii—iiuchkdndl and AfiyiWcf—under the Irri^tion. 
Depa^men^ o^ly recently taken in hand, likely to irrigiUe no>^ 
mprjj^iba^'^iQg to 150 acres, wkiTe all the noble rivers of the • 
zfjilaa---^ j^inha, the Don, the Krishna, and the Malprabha— 
N^din^di^eBenhto thoey^ of a Sir Arthur Cotton or a. 
(>\b!dnEi^ 0 '^a|^iffCen^ facilities for irrigational supply, are-^ 
iu their ehanhels niiurili^bd to the 
^Jl^rfiAemb^ed, after the bitter ekperiencn^. of 
tnr^e dniffig the past puhrter of a cetltai^.. • 


. these Covemment v^ks^ 

we find itimmtcd up tp ciese of t82O-^l(Ui0* 

(tfUeieriei for the jea^ l»g^ 

l54)hB th4 Piesi^nf^;^ ero of and thuB compete* 
with BimUair expetMfitui^ ill ^er 
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Land 

on imgtttiow^worf^ Bevenne Pe^oenWge of* 

in millions in millions capital'Odtkf to 

Provinces, ^ sterling of sterling lAnd'EWenae. 

up to end of in 1895- 
1899-1900. 1806. 


KnipJ..,,. 5-112 3-905 126 

N- W. Provinces 

and OudK . 6-026 6-016 100 

Punjab. 6-3U 2-396 264, 

l&iras. 6-039 5.009 120 

Bombay . 1-798 2-000 90 


Thus while Bengal has a total outlay on such irrigation 
W6rfe up to end of 1899-1900 amounting to 22tf per cent of 
iteland reveiiuei the North-West Provinces and Oudh ha^e 
lOff pei* cent, the Piiinjab has 264* per cent, and M&dras* has 
1^26 per cent, Bombay^, so peculiarly liable to dirau]^ht apdi 
famines, has only 90 per cent of its yearns land revenue d5ma^' 
so.spent. To put the matter m another aspect, while the ryots' 
lo^^ in thie Presidency amountedi according to Lord (jcorgp 
Hamilton, to full 56' millions sterUng during the Ia$t t;^6' 
famines^ not even an aggregate sum e(iuar to , a yeaPs laiitf 
reyenne l»s been expends ou these worhs of protective' irriga¬ 
tion during the past tKree-quatters of a century. 

Here, however, the responsibility rests—not with, 
Local Government,«which is^,under the existing extraordinary 
arrangements of Provincial Finance, divested of all power of in¬ 
dependent and initiative control in the matter,—but exclusively 
with the Supreme Goyerhraent, which sanctions these works 
and provides the requisite fonds'out of its own revenues. And . 
as far. as the distribution of Imperial foods for this class of 
works as between province and province is concerned, I contend 
Bombay has just reason* to complain that it has not received, 
all thesi^ years, at the hands of the Government of India any^-' 
thing like a jusf or eqW treatm^htl 

But it is saM>^tHai'there ia not much scope for large worki^ 
in thi§ Presidency^ tfae physical configumtioa of the counti^ 
ing a^inst any such effort. Now, how far this-is, a 
view df^he mattbr, and wh^th^r none of our BombajP^riVSfKdJ^- 
the.Harhada», the Taptv the Godavari,.. the..Bhixim^ Aaud. the. 
Tongfcbhadta can be. advantegwqyaly , utilized^, for .purposes dr 
iriigia^^aiid, £(k OT-C^ftn* Com- 

Busaiomtoucoa^er^^^ Batik*nmy^heaUo.4Edi^ remark thak 
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we have liad surveys and surveys over again of most of these 
rivers, and irrigational projects planned out thirty and twenty 
years ago shelved mostly on financial grounds. Among the 
projects so shelved, may ho mentioned the Godavari, Girnar, 
Aner, and Don schemes. 

Be that, however, as it may, and whether or no large 
works could be carried out in this Presidency, there cannot be 
the slightest doubt that there was, and is, the amplest scope 
for less ambitious schemes. About a,874 village tanks and 
other works are at this moment in disrepair, and consequently 
in disuse ; and so, too, are most of the weirs in Khaudesh and 
elsewhere. Besides, innumerable small works might have been 
executed in all parts of the Presidency to the lasting benefit of 
the ryot and his industry. But the sympathy with the poor 
cultivator’s needs and difficulties, and the will that must spring 
from it to help him are alike wanting—and the “ eternal want 
of pence ” for things'useful though unpretentious has so far 
blocked the way. 

There is one more point in connection with these Govern¬ 
ment works which deserves careful consideration. The water- 
rates here charged per acre irrigated are heavier than in other 
Provinces. The following table is given in a recent Note on 
the subject by Mr. A. R. Becher, Accountant-General, P.W.D., 
dated July 26, 1901 Gazette of India. Supplement, 

August 3^901):- y . i'l' . 


, Prorince, 

Irrigation 

Revenue 

Assessed. 

Irrigated 

Acreage. 

Bate of 
Revenue 
per acre. 

Bombay—Deccan and 

Es. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Qujarat . 

4,46,718 

67,816 

6-6 

.ICadras... 

1,09,84,823 

2,768,668 

4 

N.W.P. and Ondh ... 

98,78,162 

2,653,494 

3-6 

Punjab.. 

1,34,06,322 

3,893,408 

3-6 

Bengal.. 

13,97.,i44 

727,026 

1-9 

Bombay—Sind. 

13,24,661 

. 808,140 

1-9 

Total Rs.... 

3,74,37,820 

Aores. 

10,918,613 

Rate pec 
acre Rs. 3-4 
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Thus, the Bombay water-rate on the major works is nearly 
twice the average for India, four times the rate in Bengal, and 
nearly twice the rate prevailing in the N. W. Provinces and 
Oudh and the Punjab. For perennial crops, our present rates 
vary from Rs. 10 and Rs. 40 on the Mutha canals in Poona 
to Rs. 30 on the Fravara works in Nagar ; for eight months 
supply the rates are from Rs. 8 in Poona and Klmndesh 
works to Rs. 3 on the Hatmati canal; and for shorter supplies, 
they sink to a rupee and even under ; for hot-weather crops,, 
they range everywhere high—from Rs. 8 to Rs. 4. 

These are some of the broad foots in connection with the 
present irrigational inquiry in the Presidency to which attention 
may be invited. Briefly they are 

(1) The smallness of the area at present protected by 
irrigation—barely 4 per cent of the total cropped area. 

(2) The utter inadequacy of the existing irrigational 
equipment of the Presidency—considered in reference to its 
great agricultural needs. Undue <iependence, placed on well- 
irrigation—which is at present but limited in extent, jnst one in 
seven holdings having a well, and is not apparently capable of 
any large expansion, whether in Gujarat or the Deccan, owing, 
to the unfortunate geological conditions that exist. 

Many village works—^neglected and in need of repair. 
Government works,—yet too few and too small in aggregate 
irrigating capacity. 

(3 ) The small total capital outlay on irrigation works in 
this Presidency, as compared with other Provinces—not yet 
equal to even a year’s land revenue demand, being up to close 
1899-1900 £1,798,204. 

Unjust treatment dealt out to this Presidency under the 
existing system of Provincial Finance—in the matter of alloca¬ 
tion of Imperial funds for this class of public works. 

(4) The heavy water-rates charged in this Presidency on 
irrigated acreage—especially on the major Government works, 
as also the crushing Patasthal assessments ; Rs. 8 to Rs. 10' 
per annum on weir and channel-watered lands. 

Irosting to be excused for the length of the letter, I remain* 
yours etc. J. 



—. <x0 ♦,0>O " 

Magm est veritas et premUbit* 

I have read with much intereat the article on ‘‘ Prices and 
^rosjerity ” by an I. C. S. in the current issue of the Indian 
Henif to* Thfe writer is evidently a believer in the Gospel of the 
-'did ^teercantlle system and its tenets, and is convinced that the 
precious metals really constitute a nation^s wealth. It is worth 
noting how this most mischievous body of economic doctrine,— 
which almost proved the ruin of Spain in the 16th and 17th 
<ientuHes, and which has since been discarded in Europe—*ig 
fitill a living creed with so many—out here on this side of the 
Bed sea—particularly among the members of our Heaven-born 
'^Oivil Service. To their thinking, East is East—after all the 
upheavals of the past decade—and West is West in the sphere 
of Economics no less than in that of Politics 5 and the con¬ 
clusions of Adam Smith, Eicardo, and J. S. Mill—whatever 
their application to economic conditions in Europe—are simply 

• artiole appeared in tbo Indian Rf'iyiflw of Madras, for October 1907. Ifc 
was a reply to a contribution on the subject of “ Prices and Prosperity^ by 
** I. C. S. ** appearinf? in the same number of tiie Review. “ [. 0. S. *’ had argued 
as follows 

Before the introduction cf British Rule, there was comparatively little trade; 
muoh of it was carried on bv barter; Government revenue and wages were paid in 
the same way. Supply of the cirr-ulatmg medium was small, and it was little nsed. 
After the advent of British rule, the demand for money rose in all directions and 
prices fell In twenty years ending with 1856, the total silver out-turn of the min,ts 
was 68i crores, or an average of less than 34 crores yearly ITie active circulation of 
India fell from 25 crores in 1835 to less than 14 crores in 185'. The gold discoveries 
in Colifomia an<l Australia reduced the value of silver in Kurope, which then beg^n 
to’be imported into India at cheaper rates. The expansion of Indian trade exports 
flhhtdt^neously facilitated the imports of silver In the decade 1845-64, the 
'netimports cif silver into India wore 15f crores; for 1855-04, they were lOOf 
crores ; for 18«5-74, 624 cr res ; for 1885-94, 1044 crores ; for 1894-1904, ' 9 crores, 
jpitper currency wns issued in 18 3, and at the end of 1904-05 its circulation came 
to.over 39 crores. ^ostoftho silvo'* imported went into the currency. In the 
dee&de endi^ 1904^5 the value of silver coinage was 664 crores, and the elfectiv© 
drcolatinn of Indid^vrjuch was 14 < rores in 1851 may now be taken to be not laps 
thancrores. As the supplies of currency have increased, its value in relation 
to other irtieles .bSlid jihllen, t. s. prices have risin. The advance in the prices of 
foodkjgrains in ihelioni^ or 50 years has been well-marked in all grains and in aU 
provinces. On ootnpamg flitiires, it is seen that there has been an average riso^ jm 
ibepifCesxiif of pom 20 to 27 per cent in the last forty-five years ending 

1905. This means hh^oVea'^nditions for the agriculturist who gets one-fifth or 
one-fourth more grain, and whose land fetches more value. 

savings in baah^ grovj^th of cigpitol, the growth of litigation, drink, railway-travel- 

and>poii>-hll^g%''ahd 4tlkH||ilxnri^^ of . trade and i;evei>u^, ',are snre 

signs of increased prospenty, Xbe man with fixed salary, e. g. the Civilian, is the 
womtauffeierfr«m this rise of prices. The small capitalist will also suShr. 
to the general population of India, the expansion of the currency, the oonseipxent 
rise in prices and the oonsequeiit development of trade, industry and commercial 
activity of all kinds is on the whole a benefiesad-phenomenon which may oonfidently 
he.expect^ to result in increasing general prosperity." 
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-put of .pjaij^eliare in tjie Oriei^l ^TorU as are jkbe po^ical 
.principles and ideals of iWeatefn democratic .and ata,tes- 

men. Such is the spoil of pre-conceived theories ,apd meta¬ 
physical abstractions over the minds of the Tjotos-eaters. 

The leading idea running through the whole of the article 
is that coined money is national wealth and that national pro¬ 
sperity is but a function of coinage and currency. There has 
- been a heavy net import of silver into India—since 1835— 
i)articularly during the post-Mutiny period—487 25 crores in all 
up to the end of 1906-7 ; and most of it having gone to the 
mints—the currency of the country has received large and 
continuous expansions. Onr total coinage, up to March 31, 
1907 was Rs. 443,06,36,216 (vide the recent Report of the 
Ourrency Department, in Supplement to the Gazette of India^ 
Aug. 31, 19 >7 ). The I. 0. S. is, however, wrong in holding 
‘‘that the effective circulation of money . . . may now safely 
be taken at not less than 400 crores.’^ For, allowance has to 
be made for loss and wastage, melting and hoarding—and 
trans-frontier export—during the period—1835-1907 ; and 
distinguished experts—including Mr. F. C. Harrison, Accountr 
ant General, Allahabad, and Mr. W. S. Adie, Assistant 
Accountant General, Burma—concur in thinking that the effect¬ 
ive rupee circulation in India varies from 125 to 130 crores. 
All the same, we have to accept tne fact that the currency of 
the country has been largely added to in these years ; and as 
one result of such an extending currency, as the writer says, 
prices have generally ri^en all over the country. After quoting 
figures in illustration, the I C. S. argues that there tbeu could 
^ be no better or stronger proof of the nation’s advancing wealth 
than such a general rise of prices—^a conclusion which is further 
buttressed by collateral evidence gleaned from other features 
of the economic position, e* g, au expanding foreign trade, a 
growing revenue, au increasing amount of deposits in savings 
^aud other banks—&c. &c. 

I^uoh is, briefly, as I understand, the I. 0* 8.’ ajrgu- 
sket^lied oiit iu t,he,ar^riQle. Tjhe argpip^nt is simple 
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—and fascinating in its simplicity; but unfortunately, it is* 
weak and illogical and cannot bear close examination. It is- 
vitiated by three distinct economic fallacies— 

(1 ) That money is wealth ; 

(2) That currency determines and regulates the level, 
of prices; and 

( 3 ) That a general rise of prices means a general ad¬ 
vance in national prosperiiy. 

Let us take these points in order. 

(1) First, then, as regards Money—strangely enough, 
the writer confounds Money with Value and takes it as wealth. 
He forgets that Money is only a Measure of Value—not 
Value itself—and is a melium of exchange. Coin or paper 
or credit—it is but a ticket used in the exchange of com¬ 
modities ; and the scale of prices—whatever it is—marks only 
the general level at which commodities interchange; and it 
could make no difference whatever in the wealth of community 
—whether that level were twice as high or twice as low 
Kupees—^taken per .ve—are no more a constituent part of 
national wealth than pebbles on the sea-shore. As J. S. Mill 
remarks: “There cannot ... be intrinsically a more 
insignificant thing, in the economy of society, than money— 
except in the charact-er of a contrivance for sparing time and. 
labour. It is a machine for doing quickly and oommodiously, 
what would be done, though less quickly and commodiously, 
without it.’^ And even as such—^it might be added—“ money 
acts upon prices in no other way than by being tendered ia. 
exchange for commodities’—the money so offered, not the 
money possessed. 

( 2 ) Next, as to the influence of Currency on the general 
course of prices—there is no doubt, that it is always constant 
and considerable. At times, it is even predominant. Periods 
of inflation and stringency at intervals occur, marked by large 
monetary disturbance and violent oscillations of prices. But 
it is clear, Currency is never a sole determinant in the case- 
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Ah we all know, there is behind the economic phenomenon the 
Equation of Demand and Supply. Currency—^to the extent 
it is effective—represents only one factor in the problem—^(^e 
factor of Demand—^as measured by the amount of money— 
coin or paper offered for purchase of commodities—whether for 
the home or for foreign markets. But there is also the corre¬ 
lative factor—the factor of Supply—which cannot be left out of 
account. Prices are a resultant of the inter-adjustment of these 
two factors. If the Supply is constant and remains unchanged, 
while the Demand goes on expanding—whether as representing 
the growing requirements of the home or of foreign markets,— 
the monetary balance is disturbed, and the prices of commodities 
rise. Conversely, if the Demand continues stationary, while 
the Supply is on the increase—due to improved or more 
economical methods of production or increased industrial effi¬ 
ciency and activity—prices naturally tend to fall. In a^case 
where the Supply is a failing Supply, and that, too, concur¬ 
rently with an expanding Demand, there must be a steady rise 
of prices. And this is, as I apprehend, what is just now 
happening in India. A moment’s consideration will make 
this clear* 

Agriculture, with us is the only industry of the nation 
that still survives, and there is no other—excepting perhaps 
the Cotton mills of Bombay, which, again, are not all Indian. 
And consequently it is about the sole source of our national 
Supply—whether for home requirements or for foreign export. 
And yet, unfortunately by the concurrent testimony of expert 
observers including Sir J. Caird and Dr. Voelcker, this 
national industry is steadily on the decline. There is, in the 
first place, the serious exhaustion of the soil fast proceeding 
throughout the country under an exhausting system of culti¬ 
vation, and there is little or no replenishment. Next there 
are the violent fluctuations of the seasons—years of deficient 
or ill-distributed rainfall occuring with greater frequency than 
ever. Then, again, we have to consider the growing poverty, 
resonrcelessnesB and indebtedness of the cultivators who are 
76 
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less and less able to make the best of the acres they hold and 
t^. As a consequence, the yield of crops in India is deplor- 
awy low—perhaps the lowest in the world—8-10 bushels to 
the acre as against 30 and 40 bushels in European countries, 
and what is worse—is going down lower. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances it can be no matter for surprise if our annual 
national supply of commodities for home and foreign markets 
is a continuously diminishing supply. And the distressing 
fact of such failing supply is one of the most determining facta 
of the economic situation in India, and has to be prominently 
borne in mind in any proper and comprehensive consideration 
of the question of prices in the country. 

A brief retrospective survey of general movement of prices 
in India since the establishment of British rule would not be 
deemed out of place here in this connection as illustrating the 
leading features of the position. 

In the Moral and Material Progress Report for 1882-83, 
Mr. Redder has these observations in his memorandum on 
Prices:—‘‘ Before the introduction of British rule, there was 
comparatively little trade, much of wlxat trade there was 
carried on by way of “barter”; and a considerable portion of 
the receipts and disbursements of the Government was in kind 
not in cash. Hence if the circulating medium was limited 
in quantity, its duty, that is, the number and amount of the 
transactions in which it had to be exchanged for goods or labour, 
was still more limited, and prices were high. After the general 
introduction of British rule, a heavier duty was thrown upon the 
circulating medium by the extension of trade, by the greater 
demands of the revenue for cash (especially of the land 
revenue assessments in kind being converted into assessments 
in coin ), by the system of the British Government of paying its 
army and its officers in money. The circulating medium could 
not expand to the extent demanded hy this altered state of 
things; importation of bullion was not sufficient to make up 
the amount annually withdrawn from circulation by waste, 
by being hoarded or by being converted into ornaments; or at 
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any rate, was not safficient to increase the currency in propor¬ 
tion to tbe greater duty thrown upon it, while at the ^e 
time, with peace and a settled Government, there was a g^t 
extension of cultivation and consequent increase of prodnctimi. 
Hence prices steadily fell. But about the middle of the 
eentury, the foreign demand for Indian produce began to increase 
greatly, the first impulse being given by the Crimean and 
American Wars.”—(p. 201). 

It may be noted that daring the 20 years since 1835-36 
the total silver coinage at the British mints was 68*5 crores— 
at about 3*4 crores per annum, while the foreign export 
of Indian merchandise averaged 12*4 crores of rupees a year 
during the decade—(1835-30—1844-45)—and 17*3 crores 
daring the second—(1845-46—1854-57), 



The following is a tabular summary of the general course of prices in India during the past 
52 years—put together on the basis of facts and figures supplied in Government of India annual publica¬ 
tions: -1855«e-1906«7. 
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1860-61 43*3 42*1 neighbouring districts nued. cotton in India; there was 

64-5 of the Punjab and Paj- a heavy import of Silver; a 

putana. large coinage; and a great 

rise of prices ensued. 
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Tba loibwing is a tabular summary of the general coarse of prices in India dnxing the past 
52 years—pat together on the basis of facta and figures supplied in Government of India annual pablica* 
tions 1855-6-l906«7.— (Continwsd.) 
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Taking some of the principal food-grains—e.y., rice in 
Ben^l, in the U. Provinces, gram in the C. Provinces, 
hajri in Madras and ragi in Mysore—the variations in prices 
during this period of 62 years have been as per subjoined 
table: — 

TABLE 

TO ILLUSTRATE 
VARIATIONS IN PRICES. 


8eer& per rupee^ 


o 

•§ 

a ^ 

ea 

o ^ 

O C3 

.S o 

^ § 
a 

tS 2 

®Ph 

Gram in the 
C. Provinces. 

Bajri in 
Madras. 

o 

lx 

o 

.... OD 
hC 

a S 

.2 

Remarks. 

Decade 

endiog 







< 

o 

1810 

1820 

1830 

1840 

1850 

1860 

“ 65| 
621 
52 
62^ 
50 

’**28* 

261 

32 

31 


27^, 

23 

26 

29 

31f 

34 



f Hz Oi 
^ Mk 

• f 

SL. 

Quin¬ 

quennium 

ending. 

1865 

25-8 

22*6 

29*1 

23-7 

28-3 

A rise of 
prices 1861 

Rising 

1870 


17-3 

150 

19*7 

23-3 



1876 

21-3 

18-9 

25*5 

26*6 

37-1 


Falling 

1880 


18*1 

21*4 

17-6 

17-6 

A rise of 
prices 

A lower 

1885 

21*2 

198 

29-1 

27*4 

27-4 

1890 

18-3 

161 


24-3 

31-8 


range 

A rise 

1895 

14-9 

14-9 

17-6 

191 

23-8 


Rising 

1900 

13*3 

12-6 

13-2 

17*6 

19*2 


»» 

1905 

13*2 

14-5 

16*6 

18*5 

22-0 


A fall 

Year 
1907 
in July 

8-4 

11*5 

13*6 

12 

20 

Rising 
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The fore-going tables—summarizing the facts relating to 
the rise and fall of prices during the past half-century—refer 
mainly to one class of agricultural products—viz. food-stuffs— 
leaving out raw materials. But, even so, as far as they go, they 
serve conclusively to show that it is not Currency alone that 
fixes the general level of prices as the I, C. S. imagines, but 
that the level depends upon the concurrent action of four dis¬ 
tinct influences—currency being but one. Foreign Export, 
Home-Demand, National Supply, and Currency—have all had 
their share in determining the course of prices with us since 
1860. 

(a) As to Foreign Export —the foreign demand has been 
going up by leaps and bounds—the export of merchandise,— 
which was about 25 crores during the first quinquennium of the 
period ending 1860—rose at a bound to 65*6 crores in 1863-4 
and 90 5 crores in 1887-8, is now this year over 170 crores. 
The increase has been steady and continuous with but slight 
fluctuations even in fiimine years. In the six years ending 
1901-2—including two calamitous fiimines—it was as under 



Rs. crores 
Total. 

Exports in crores of Rs, 

i 

Rice. 

Wheat, j 

Oilseeds. 

1895-6 

114-3 

1 

13*4 ' 

3-9 

9-6 

96-7 

103*9 ! 

11*8 

-8 

8-0 

97-8 

97-6 

11-6 

1*3 

8-5 

98-9 

112-7 

15-6 

9-7 

11-8 

99-1900 

109-0 

13-0 

3 9 

10*1 

1900-1 

107-7 

13-1 

•03 

9 0 

01-2 

124-9 

13-8 

3-2 

16-7 


{b) Next comes in Currency, Large issues of coined 
Bupees have been made to suit the exigencies of Foreign Export 
and to give effectiveness to the expanding Foreign Demand. 
Over-issues have at times tended to raise or keep up prices as 
c. g. in the quinquennium ending 1890. Nearly 100 crores of 
coined rupees have been added to the country’s currency since 
1899. 
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Year. 

Amount of 
coinage. 


1899-1900 

2*2 crores. 

99*4 crores in 8 years— 

1900-1 

17-26 „ 

the annual average be- 

01-2 

6-13 „ 

ing 12*4 crores as com¬ 

02-3 

11-38 „ 

pared with the annual 

03—4 

1633 „ 

^average of 6*4 crores 

04-5 

11-37 „ ! 

in the decade ending 

05-6 

26-38 „ 

84-85 and of 7*7 crores 

1906-7 

9-13 „ 

_ J 

in the decade ending 
94-5. 


Such large expansions of currency, I agree with the 1. O.S^ 
cannot be without their influence on the general scale of prices. 

(c) Then, as regards, Home-Demand —there have been the 
requirements of a growing population. The population of the 
country has increased between 1881 and 1901 from 253 and to 
294*29 millions-an increase of over 40 millions or say 2 
millions a year. Adding 10 millions to the total for the 
increase at that rate for the past 5 years—we have 50 millions 
added to the population of the country since 1881. Assuming 
the average yield of the food-crop area at ’357 of a ton per acre, 
8 tfid the average food consumption at *205 of a ton per head of 
the population it would seem that the 50 million persons added 
to the population during the past 25 years alone would require 
for their tbod-supply the produce of over 35 million acres of food- 
crops—at 700,000 acres per additional million. 

{d) Lastly, as to the Supply to meet this double Demand, 
home and foreign, 

(1) There have been undoubtedly largo extensions of 

cultivation during the period in most Provinces—on 
the one hand, and on the other, extended acreages 
under irrigation—both resulting in a considerable 
increase of production. 

(2) But, with all this addition, the country’s Supply has 

been in most of these years more or less short of the 
requirements, one potent cause of such deficiency 
being frequent and serious crop*-failures. In 8 out 
of the 10 quinquennial periods during the p&st 52 
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years there were droughts and seasons of deficient 
rainfall, and as a consequence, more or less 
serious failures of crops over extensive areas. Only 
in 2 quinquennial periods, we had good to fair 
seasons—the periods ending ’75 and ’85 ; and in one 
or two years of the last quinquennium. 

As a consequence of such failing Supply—owing to crop- 
losses—we have had, other causes concurring, a continual rise 
of prices in most of these years—with only occasional checks 
interposed in normal seasons of good rainfall. The worse the 
season and the more serious the crop-failure, the higher the 
level of prices; and the highest on record was reached in the 
0th quinquennium—ending 1900—agriculturally the most 
calamitous of the century. In fact there has been in these years 
seldom a substantial advance in i)rices without some such sea¬ 
sonal failure being an invariable concomitant. The quinquen¬ 
nium ending ’75 an ’85 and part of the 10th, which were 
fortunately free from any such calamity, are associated with a 
falling or lower ransje. Only in here and there a year an over¬ 
issue of rupees, as e, g. in 18S5-0, has tended to raise prices or 
keep them up. 

Surely, such a rise of prices—maintained under such 
conditions cannot mean, as the I. C. S. claims, an advance in 
the general prosperity of the country. If anything, it is a 
grave symptom—as it is a painful consequence—of the country’s 
declining agriculture; and we can all understand what such 
decline must connote in a country essentially agricultural. 

Under another aspect, such a rise in the prices—especially 
of food-stuffs—what a contrast does it present, as compared 
with the general movement of things in the rest of the world I 
In all progressive lands, food tends to be cheaper every year— 
the food of the people—both rich and poor, high and low. In 
England and Wales, in Prussia, in Sweden, in France, in the 
U. States, the price of wheai^ for Instance, showed a continucus 
fall during the past half-centuiy 
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Average price of Wheat per Imperial Quarter* 


Year. 

England and 
Wales. 

Prussia^ 

Sweden. 

France. 

United 

States 

(New York.) 


s. d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

8. d. 

1857 

56—4 

44—5 

30—5 

56—8 

54—5 

1881 

45—4 

47-n 

46—2 

51—8 

45—4 

1903 

26—9 

33—9 

33—6 

38—3 

29—4 


In India, on the contrary, the people^s food has been ever 
since 1860 dearer and dearer, and that too, be it noted, con¬ 
currently with a falling income, and a stationary or falling 
range of wages. The economic significance of the contrast is 
clear, and needs no emphasizing. 

But these observations apply only to one side of the 
economic phenomenon. The prices and their variations during 
the past 52 years as summarized in preceding statements are 
generally those of food-grains. In this case it is the Home- 
Demand—as represented by the wants of a population of 300 
million souls—re-inforced by a more or less considerable de¬ 
mand for foreign markets—that goes to determine the level of 
prices. 

It is not, however, food-staffs alone that we grow. As a 
nation of agriculturists we grow also, side by side, large 
quantities of raw material for manufacture—cotton and jute, 
oil-seeds and dyeing-stuffs; and as we have but a few manu¬ 
factures of our own, we send out most of such raw material to 
foreign markets. What has been the course of prices of these 
raw materials during the past half-century ? Has there been a 
rise as in the case of food-stuffs. The governing factors being 
almost the same, prima facie^ it would seem that the rise of 

S s noticed above extends equally to both classes of agricul- 
producti. 

The fact, however, is otherwise ; and it is perhaps a reve¬ 
lation to many that it is so. The prices of these raw materials 
—far from shSoiring in the rise—have been during the period 
either stationary or falling, except in here and there a famine 
year or a year when the world’s competing crops have been 
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short of the normal. In the case of these commodities, it may 
be not^^d that it is mainly—^if not entirely—the Foreign De* 
mand—the demand for exports to foreign countries—that re^ 
gulates and measures the supply ; and the prices ruling in these 
foreign markets determine their level in India. In almost all 
countries, the tendency has steadily been to a fall in the prices 
of these raw materials ; and to maintain her exports India has 
had, in harmony with the general international tendency, to 
supply raw materials to manufacturing countries abroad at 
correspondingly lower prices. Obviously she cannot stand aloof 
from the world’s concert. 

Hence, it is noticeable that the prices of these exj^orts— 
cotton, oilseeds etc.—unlike those of food-stuffs, though marked 
by occasional oscillations, discover an unmistakable tendency 
to a fall—not to a rise. tTute is an exception—in which article 
we have a practical monopoly. The following figures relating 
to cotton, linseed, and jute will suffice to illustrate this aspect 
of the question :— 


Year. 

Average prices in Calcutta in Bs. 

Jute. 

Cotton. 

Linseed. 

DhoUera fair, 
per candy of 
784 lbs. 

per maund. 

per bale 

400 lbs. 


Ks. A. 

Ba. A. p. 

Bs. A. p. 

1870 

284—14 

4—9—10 

36—4—7 * 

1875 

174— 3 

4—1— 7 

23—2—0 

1880 

203— 

4-10— 3 

30-11—0 

1885 

194—14 

4—4— 6 

o 

1 

oo 

1 

o 

1890 

190— 4 

4-10— 2 

29—0—0 

1896 

182— 2 

5—8— 8 

33—9—0 

1900 

214—13 

6—9— 7 

36^^5—0 

1905 

192— 4 

4-14 - 3 

46-14—0 
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Taking both sides of this qaestion of prices ( food-sfcuffs ant? 
paw materials) and looking at the position as a whole, we reach 
the conclusion that there has been almost a continuous rise in the 
prices of food-stuffs during the period, while those of raw 
materials for manufacture have been stationary—or with a 
decided tendency to a fall. 

The contrast thus presented by the two parallel sets of 
prices is—taken per se —a striking economic fact, and must 
arrest attention. But when it is further noted that this contrast 
is accompanied by a change, as yet only slowly developing, in ' 
the general course of cultivation—an extending growth of raw 
materials for foreign export—in the face of a stationary or falling 
range of prices, and concurrently with it, proportionately 
narrowing acreages under food-staffs, with a high and rising 
level, we seem to be face to face with a new agricultural situa¬ 
tion of the gravest import—a situation which is still in its first 
stages, but is none the less deserving of serious consideration. 

As it is at present, our total cropped area—including areas 
cropped more than once—is 238*6 million acres—thus divided:— 
(a) Food-crops 185*4 million areas7 

(i) Non-food-crops 53*2 „ ,, ) 

For further extensions of cultivated acreages, there is 
some but not much room—particularly in the older Provinces 
where most of the cultivable land is already under the plough, 
while the cultivable waste still available—105 million acres— 
lies mostly in Burma, the Punjab, the C. Provinces, Sind and 
Assam. 

The general movement of prices being as has been sum¬ 
marized in previous paragraphs—those of food-stuffs rising while 
those of raw materials are stationary or falling—one would 
suppose that the Ryot was growing more of the former in pre¬ 
ference to the latter; and under normal conditions, be would 
be certainly doing so. But things in India are—economically 
speaking—getting so much out of joint, and the whole industrial 
life of tne country is coming to rest so much on a non-economic 
basis,that ke is doing just the opposite —giving less land to food- 
crops and more to non-food products. 

As things are, it may be observed that the Indian culti¬ 
vator he^ a doable demand to meet. There is, on the one side, 
an incr^sing home-demand particularly for food supplies—to 
provide for the wants of a growing population ; and on the 
other, a parallel foreign demand for raw materials for manu¬ 
facture, growing and expanding to continually larger and 
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larger proportions. Confronted witli such a double demand, the 
Ryot with his generally stationary acreages ( or acreages, only 
slowly increasing ) must have recourse—to be able to cope with 
it—to intensive culture and agricultural improvement and get 
more and more from the land he tills—an effort of which in his 
present circumstances he is simply incapable—or, failing in 
that attempt, set himself to meet the one or the other by a 
re-adjustment of his acreages as between the two classes of 
crops, and grow more food-gnxins for home-requirements or 
more raw material for foreign export—relegating the question 
of food-supply for the home market to a secondary place in his 
calculations. Evidently, circumstanced as he is at present, he 
cannot do both. Accordingly, as far as could be gathered 
from available statistics, it would appear, that he is adopting 
the latter course, i. e. growing more and more raw material for 
foreign markets, as compared with food-staffs. He is putting 
larger acreages under cotton and jute and oilseeds, and pro¬ 
portionately smaller one under wheat and rice, bajri and maize. 
The following figures quoted from “ Agricultural Statistics of 
India—11th, 16th, 21st Issues—will serve to bring out the 
point in clearer relief 

In millions of acres. 


Year. 

Cropped area 
under 

food-grains. 

Cropped area 
under 
non-food 
products. 

Total area crop¬ 
ped including areas 
more than once. 

1892-3 

1800 

41-2 

221-2 

93-4 

181-2 

44-2 

225-4 

94.5 

181-5 

42-2 

223-7 

96-6 

172-2 

41-6 

213-8 

96-7 

160-7 

39-7 

200-4 

97-8 

182-7 

41-0 

223-7 

98.99 

182-0 

41-6 

223-6 

1899-1900 

164-8 

39-0 

203-8 

1900-01 

182-0 

42-9 

224*9 

01-02 

176-9 

60-4 

227-3 

02-03 

183-7 

50-4 

234-1 , 

03-04 

186-8 

52-0 

238-8 

04-05 

185-4 

63-2 

238-6 

Total increase 

6-39 : 

■IQQIIII 

17-4 

since 1892-8 

(3p. 0.) 

WESBBOi 

(8p.c.) 
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Thus the total increase in cropped areas daring the 12 
years since 1892-3 was 17*4 million acres or about 8 p. c,— 
thus distributed:— 

Food-crops—5*4 million acres or about 3 p. c. 
Non-food-crops—12-0 „ „ 29 p. c. 

More than frds of the added acreage during the period was for 
the cultivation of non-food crops and less than a third for food- 
grains. 

Now, estimating the increase of population during these 
Increase between 1891-1901...6-9 millions^ years at, say 15 mil- 

[lions as’ per margin, 
at 2 millions a year ...8 „ ^ it WOUld appear that 

- the food-crop area 

required for the support of these added millions was about 10*5 
million acres at 700,000 acres per million. And yet, it is worth 
noting that instead of putting the needed additional acreage 
under food-grains—which he had every motive and inducement 
to do, under the conditions prevailing as regards both pricea 
and home-market requirements,—the Ryot, as a matter of 
fact, gave full 12 million acres most out of 17*4 new to non¬ 
food crops, and just 5*4 to food-stuffs—barely half the area 
necessary. Of these non-food crops, the area under cotton, 
jute and oilseeds increased during the period by close on 5 mil¬ 
lion acres—having advanced from 24'5 million acres in 1892-3 
to 29*4 in 1904-5—and such an increase, be it remembered, in 
the face of stationary or falling prices. 

This is the most perplexing fact of the position—^the cul¬ 
tivator under the circumstances, growing more and more raw 
material for foreign export, in preference to food-stuffs, and 
doing bis work to all appearance on such non-economic lines and 
in such servile dependence u|K)n the foreign exporter. The 
point is deserving of close and careful investigation. May it be 
—^which is not very likely—that he is doing so because he 
finds such cropping of exportable raw materials on the whole 
more profitable—even with a stationary or falling range of 
prices? Or does it indicate,—a much more likely explana- 
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tion,—steady and alarming growth in the operation of a 
system under which the foreign exporting firms and their 
agencies in the country accommodate the cultivator with cash- 
advances which he is—through utter lack of independent means 
and in the absence of the SAwkar’s or money-lender’s aid— 
forced to seek and accept,—or buy up his standing crops, paying 
him across the counter, which brings him cash just when be 
needs it most ? ne the Kyot’s reasons what they may—for his 
new re-adjustment of cultivated acreage—the fact of such 
re-adjustment is there, an incontestable fact, and, to my think¬ 
ing, constitutes a change in the general agricultural situation 
in the country—^a change—which as it develops—^is fraught 
with the gravest peril to our national industry as tending to 
increase our helpless subservience to the exigencies of foreign 
markets, and at same time, jeopardize the food-supply of the 
people. If things should be suffered to go on as they have been 
going on during recent years unchecked and uncounteracted, 
the present ‘ phenomenal ’ rise in the prices of food-stuffs,— 
noticeable in most Provinces,—would establish itself as a 
permanent feature of the position, making the lot of the toiling 
millions in the land—already so hard—harder still; and we 
should be brought within measurable distance of a crisis in 
regard to our food-supply, the gravity of which could hardly be 
over-estimated. 

From another point of view, sucli a change would mark 
a definite stage in insidious beginnings of what might be 
described as a foreign exploitation of our agriculture in the 
economic interests of foreign countries. Our foreign trade is 
already in foreign hands, controlled, directed and financed by 
the foreign merchant; our mines are almost all owned and 
worked by the foreign capitalist. Foreign enterprises are 
steadily growing up on all sides in the country under foreign 
auspices; and now even our agriculture is coming to be ex¬ 
ploited for foreign markets I This is the danger of the new 
situation and demands the serious attention of the Swadeshi 
Befonner. 

77 
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This ia all, however, only en passant. Let’ me return to 
the thiid and final of the three positions advanced in the 
I. C. S’s article. He is under the impression that a general 
rise of prices indicates an advance in the general well-being of 
the country. This is a strange illusion and I think, 1 cannot 
do better than quote J. S. Mill^s remarks on the point:— 

“ People have an indistinct feeling when all prices rise, 
as if all things simultaneously had risen in value, and all the 
possessors had become enriched. That the money prices of all 
things should rise or fall—provided they all rise or fall equally— 
is, in itself and apart from existing contracts, of no consequence. 
It affects noliody^s wages, profits or rent. Everyone gete more 
money in the one case or less in the other, but of all that is to 
be brought with money, they get neither more nor less than 
before. It makes no other difference than that of using more 
or fewer counters to reckon by.’^ (Pol. Ec. Bk. III. Oh, I. 4)- 

A real increase of wealth and prosperity comes to nations 
as is does to individuals, not from any reckless piling up of 
coined rupees—nor again from any rise of prices—which, as 
shown before, is in India almost invariably associated with 
crop-failures and famine conditions, but only from increase in 
industrhl activity, energy and efficiency on the one side, and on 
the other, from increased productive employment of capital. 
With us, there is a deplorable deterioration in both respects. 
Agriculture—^the sole surviving industry of the nation—is steadi¬ 
ly and seriously on the decline, and the agricultural classes are 
evetpywhere iucreaeingly in distress. There is but little ac- 
cumula^on of capital in the land—the motives to saving* being 
few and for from’ effective, and as regards the meagre savings^ 
tliat>^do take pliaee, it is only a small and diminishing amolant 
tha^iadevotedto productive use. And as long as these condi¬ 
tions prevailf-^it is idle^ I submit, to talk of the increasing 
pxfwpeidty, of the country. 

In hSs eonctading remarks, the I. C. S. refers to the grow¬ 
ing foreign trade of the country as being inter alia an 
mistakable proof of its increasing wealth. Well, with all 
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submission it may be permissible to point out that there can be 
no more grievous error. Our foreign trade—extending and 
expanding as it is, beyond all anticipations—is entirely under 
the control and direction of the foreign merchant—who is ex - 
ploiting our resources—^and with such marvellous skill—in the 
economic interests naturally -of his own—not of this country* 
It has already destroyed our maniifectures and art-industries, 
driving a whole nation to the plough, and rendering its labour 
less productive ; and it is now making food dear and scarce to 
millions and millions of our poorer classes. A foreign Com¬ 
merce carried on under such conditions and on such lines 
must always be a source of incalculable harm—never of good to 
the nation. 

Here I conclude. These observations suggested by a 
perusal of the article on ‘‘Prices and Prosperity —have grown 
to greater length than I had expected; but the nature of the 
subject is my excuse. 

P. S.—Since the above was written, the ninth number of 
Area and Yield of Certain Principal Crops in India for 1892-3—’ 
1906-7 has been issued by the Commercial Intelligence Depart¬ 
ment, India. It is a most useful compilation—giving statistics 
up to date—and for all India—including both British Territory 
and Native States. 

The figures here supplied—^as far as they go—lend ample 
corroboration to the conclusions reached in the paper as regards 
the remarkable change that is coming over the general agricul¬ 
tural situation in the country, in respect of both the character of 
cultivation and the course rf prices of food-stuffs. 
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The following is a comparative table, giving acreages nnder rice and tcheai on the one side and, under cotton 
linseed, rape^seed and mustard, sesamum, ground-nut and jute on the other ;— * 
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Total cotton Ac. 

III.. 

<M00^<M(>4O^<M(M<N<MCOCOCOCo9 

Jute. 

Area 

in 

Million 

acres. 



Area 

in 

Milhon 

acres. 

t^OiCOO>t-«©QOO 
: : : (N CO (M (N rH (N ^ Tt« Ttt o 

Sesamum. 

Area 

in 

Million 

acres. 


Kape-sced 

and 

mustard. 

Area 

in 

Million 

acres. 


Linseed. 

Area 

in 

Million. 

acres. 

^W<>0»p«»^Wp(X>0<N««(N?0 

■^»bTPOT(Ncbco<><(ficoco^'^<y5^ 

Cotton. 

Area 

in 

Million 

acres. 


Eice 

& 

wheat. 

Total 
Area m 
Million 
acres.* 

t-t—i>.t'^l>.GOQQ 

Wheat. 

Area in 
Million 
Acres. 

t^obcJbAfJOTpiccSbMWMaDdbo^ 

<M (N <M <N Oq <^4 i-i 0<| (M <M <M (M 


Area in 
Million 
acres. 

l>i 00 (M (M 

obosooiobiNiNi^obobt^osi^'^ti'^H 

Eice 

Tear. 

CJ>'«Uj)<OtYOOOaOTH<NCQ'^WO<Ot>. 

o^eo^*o<oi>i'0^^^vHo^eo-4<ooi 

0050>Oi050sO>THOOOOOOO 

00 Jo o 

t-i da *H 

1 
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Bemarks on above :— 

Thas it; may be noted that 

(a) While the aggregate acreage under rice and wheat 
since 1894-5 rose only by 5*5 million acres—having advanced 
from 78*4 million acres in 1894-5 in 1906-7 or about 7 p. c., 

(4) That under cotton, linseed, rape-seed and mustard, 
sesamum, and jute (leaving out ground-nut for accuracy of com¬ 
parison) increased by over 10 million acres from 30 million 
acres in 1894-5 to 40*2 in 1906-7 or approximately 34 p. c. 

These figures relate to all India, and seem unmistakably to 
illustrate the new tendency that has set in the whole country 
over for the cultivator to grow cotton and jute and other raw 
material on a proportionately larger acreages to meet the 
requirements of foreign markets—^notwithstanding a lower range 
of prices—^in preference to rice and wheat so urgently needed for 
home supply. 

Here is another table (B) to illustrate some of the causes 
of the present rise in the price of rice* 


TABLE B. 


Year. ^ 

Rice. 

Yield in 
million cwt^ 

Export in 
million cwt. 

Price per 
rapee in 
seers ” Madras 
( acreage.) 

92-3 

420*2 

•39 

10*9 

93-4 

459*1 

24*0 

11*9 

94-5 

497-9 

33*7 

12-4 

95-6 

415*3 

34-6 

12-3 

96-7 

275*6 

27*8 

9*5 

97-8 

498*3 

26*3 

9*9 

98-9 

505*6 

37*3 

12*5 

99-1900 

451*5 

31*8 

9*3 

1900-1 

413*5 

31*0 

9*5 

01-2 

384*2 

33*7 

11*2 

02-3 

459*4 

47*0 

12*2 

03-4 

439*2 

44*4 

12*4 

04-5 

448*4 

48*8 

9*9 

05-6 

433*1 

42*2 


06-7 

430*2 

38*0 

7*2 


( 8—6 seers in Bengal. ) 
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Remarks :— 

( 1 ) The yield in 1906-7 was 430*2 million cwts. 

as against 497*9 ,, in 1894-5 

and „ 505*6 „ in 1898-9 

or less by 47*7 mill. cwt. than 1894-5 
and 19 9 ) /5"4 99 ,, 9 , 1898-9 

( 2 ) We have to consider the growing requirements of a 

growing population and 

(3) ,, „ „ further the foreign demand. 

The export in 1893-4 was just 24 mill. cwt. 

rose to 34*6 ,, ,, in 189.>-6 

after considerable fluctuations, increased to 
47*0 mill. cwts. in 1902-3 

, and was in 1906-7, 38*0 ,, „ still 

more than in 1895-6. 

Thus a diminished crop yield—a larger range of export — 
the reqiUrements of an increasing population —these would 
seem sufliciently to account for the present rise in the price of 
rice—(noticeable in all^Provinces ) from 12*4 and 12*5 seers 
and chillaks in 1894-5 and 1898-9 respectively to 7*2 seers in 
Madras, e. g* 

In the face of such facts, would the I. C. S. still claim 
the rise in the price of rice at present observable all over the 
country—due to a decrease of crop-yield— officially estimate 
ed—as unmistakable^^ proof of the country's ^^qrowina'^ 

prosperity^ 

The figures for Madras would be of some interest in re¬ 
ference to the cultivation of rice — 


Year. 

Area in 

Millions acres. 

^leld in Million 
cwt. 

1S92-3 

6-4 

35-9 

93-4 

6*7 

37-0 

94-5 

6-5 

35-6 

96-6 

6*8 

36*3 

96-7 

6-6 

48-3 

97-8 

6*9 

47*9 

98-9 

71 

54*9 

99-1900 

6-4 

39-4 

1900-1 

6-6 

49-0 

01-2 

6*8 

61*4 

02-3 

7*7 

67*4 

03-4 

7.7 

68*2 

04-6 

6*3 

40*4 

05-6 

6*6 

46*8 

06-7 

6*9 

50*3 
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Remarks 

Thus, both the acreage and the yield for 1906-7 were 
considerably below those of 1898-9. 

Acreage Yield in million cwts. 

1898-9 7,166,000 54*946 

1906-7 6,934,900 50*395 

Decrease—231,100 acres—4*551 mill, cwts., and hence 
the rise in the price of rice, other causes concurring. 



THE SBAirBORNB TRADE OP 
BRITISH INDIA. * 

The trade of India divides itself into the two branches 
of Foreign and Internal ^—Foreign comprising the two divi¬ 
sions oi Sea-borne trade and Transfrontier Land trade^ and 
Internal, inter-portal or coasting and internal land trade. I pro¬ 
pose to take up only the first division of the Foreign trade of 
the country, viz,, sea-borne and I do so ( Istly ) because it is the 
most important branch by far, and ( 2ndly ) because it is the 
only branch of our trade, for which continuous official statistics, 
going a long way back, are available for a comparative retro¬ 
spect. The subject, even so limited, is one of great practical 
importance and deserves attenti'^e consideration. 

It is now, gentlemen, just thirty years since the transfer of 
the Grovernment of this country from the East India Company 
to the British Crown. These thirty years have been, under Qod^s 
blessing, years of profound and unbroken internal peace from 
one end of the country to the other, and form a most eventful 
period in our national history. They have witnessed the rapid 
march of a grand national movement of transition to a superior 
type and a higher stage of civilization begun in a preceding 
period, and vast and momentous changes are in progress in both 
the inner and outer life of the nation, which will ever honorably 
mark off the India of to-day from the India of many a former 
age. The whole period in fact has been with us one of stir and 
active effort, and evidences abound of progress more or less 
achieved in many a sphere of national activity, and if we have 
fallen back or stood still at here and there a point, it is only as 
incidental to the first struggling stages of a difficult transition 
and a new career. The trade and commerce of the country, 
under direct and indirect aid from the State, have also felt the 
impulse, and show a fair participation in the general movement 
of advance, and the growth of our sea-borne trade is not the 
least remarkable feature of the period. 

The aggregate value of this branch of our trade has increas¬ 
ed from 66 crores in 1858-59 to 171 crores in 1887-88. The 


® This paper is by Mr. Ganpat Venkatesh Joshi B. A., of ths Elphin* 
stone High School, Bombay, and was read by him during th© course of the 
last Summer Vacation lectures at Poona (May Editor^ Saliha 

JoumaL 

Tbis'paper was published in the Journal of the Poona Sarvajanika 
Sabha, for July and October 1888 . 
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imports, including merchandise and treasure, sho<^ a growth from 
34*5 in 1858-59 to 78*8 crores in the official year just closed, 
and the exports, inclusive of re-exports, from 30J to 93 crores. 
The imports have more than doubled, and the exports have more 
than trebled, and the total volume exhibits an increase on the 
whole of 350 p. c. These increases indicate a large expansion 
in the comparatively short space of thirty years of our com¬ 
mercial activity—^an expansion which finds its parallel only 
in that of the United Kingdom. But alongside this trade 
expansion, there stands, confronting us. the most i)ainful, 
co-existing fact—indisputable, though often and much disputed 
—of the growing poverty and decreasing resourcefulness of the 
masses in the country. The contrast, thus presented to the 
view, is serious and arrests attention, and the inquiry forces 
itself upon our minds whether all this growth of our foreign 
trade is really, what it is confidently asserted by optimists to be, 
a healthy and normal growth, and not a diseased product of 
abnormal conditions. It is the object of the present paper to 
call attention to some of the aspects of this important question 
by submitting a brief sketch of the existing position of this 
branch of our trade and a general review of the main lines of its 
development. 

I will begin by presenting, by way of introduction, a bri^f 
summary of the sea-borne trade of British India for the last 
official year ending 31st March 1888, as I gather it from a 
Government publication entitled ‘‘ Trade and Navigation 
Accounts of British India ’’ No. 12, for March 1888 and the 12 
months preceding, just out. The total value of merchandise 
and treasure imported from, and exported to, foreign countries 
at ports in British India, including Government transactions, 
in the official year 1887-88 was 170*95 crores—the imports 
aggregating 78*81 crores and the exports 92*14—marking an 
advance of over 11 crores on the figures for the preceding year 
or about 7 p. c. The increase is all the more satisfactory, as 
that year’s trade was exceptionally large.” Government 
transactions were limited to the imports of stores valued at 2*62 
crores, and the export of stores worth *0 crore and treasure *9 
crore, equal to a total of 2*77 crores out of the year’s aggregate 
of 170*95 crores,—leaving 168 crores clear for private trans¬ 
actions. The imports of the precious metals were somewhat 
larger than those of the previous year, the net amount being 
12*21 crores against 9*33. 
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Gold (Inapt.) 3*23 Silver (Inapt.) 10‘57 Total Gold 
(Expt.S ‘24 (Expt.) 1'30 and Silver. 

- - 12-20 

Net. 2*99 crores Net. 9-21 crores crores. 

The gold import was chiefly from the United Kingdom, 
China, and Australia; silver from the United Kingdom and 
China—the United Kingdom sending us no less than 6*80 
crores out of the total import of O J. The greater part of the 
silver import must have gone to the mint, to judge from the 
figures of the previous year, in which, out of a net import of 
7*15 crores, the coinage was 4*02 crores ; but full information 
as to this is not yet available. 

The excess of exports over imports on the aggregate total 
of the year was 13*33 crores, less by over 4 crores than that of 
the preceding year, for which the country had no return in any 
shape whatever. -But this excess does not measure the whole 
of the years’s drain on our resources. The amount of “ the 
Secretary of State’s Bill ” budgetted for the year, was 
£ 16,250,000 which, at the year’s average rate of exchange,— 
namely, 1 s. 5 d.—would have been equivalent to 22*7 crores 
of rupees. The drawings of the Secretary of State, being only 
£ 14,091,000 or Ks. 20*72 crores, fell short of the budget 
estimate by full two crores, which sum, therefore,'remains as a 
deferred payment still due to the English treasury for the 
year. The difference between the excess of exports over imports 
and the actual payment for the Council Bills of the year re¬ 
presents partly the borrowings of the guaranteed Railway 
Companies and imported amounts of private capital to be sunk 
in the country. But for these, the excess would have been 
over 22 crores instead of only 13*33 last year. What are 
called “ Home Charges,” are one of the dominant factors in 
the situation. 

The next point to notice is that our commercial transactions 
spread all over the globe, and we have now more or less trade, 
not only with the United Kingdom and British possessions, but 
with more than 25 other countries. The total tonnage of the 
shipping which entered and cleared with cargoes from, and to, 
foreign countries last year was as under :— 

Total of “ ” and ‘‘”=0,398,929 tons: 

divi^ into British and British Indian =5,415,000 tons, 
foreign 857,000, and Native India craft 106,000 and Foreign 
Native craft 20,663. Thus, of the aggregate tonnage employ- 
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ed iti oar sea-borne trade, British tonnage was 84*46 p. c., 
Foreign shipping showed only 13*3 p. c., while Native India 
craft, which had been declining for several years past, re¬ 
presented only two per cent. Increase in the number and 
tonnage of steamers adopting the Suez canal route and increas¬ 
ed substitution of steamers for sailing vessels were also among 
the features of the “ shipping ” movement of last year. The 
increase of British India shipping, as distinguished from 
British shipping, from 177,566 tons to 220,2:d7 tons or oVer 
25 p. c. in the year just closed, is worthy of notice as marking 
the beginning of an Indian mercantile marine, which is being 
created by British enterprise. 

Next as to the distribution of our trade according to 
countries roughly calculated, it is as follows :—Our total trade 
with the United Kingdom amounted to 95 crores in value out of 
a total of 171 crores for the year, the share of the British pos¬ 
sessions and Foreign countries being represented by the remain¬ 
ing 75 crores ; or, in other words, 56 p. c. of our sea-borne trade 
was with the United Kingdom, and 44 p. c. only with other 
countries. These proportions, read in conjunction with those 
of the shipping of the year, show how our whole sea-borne trade 
is under direct British control exercised from the United 
Kingdom as the chief centre of distribution and exchange. 
The imports from the United Kingdom amounted to 58 crores, 
including treasure, while the exports to it were only 37, leaving 
a total debt of 21 crores as due from India. But, on the other 
hand, our exports to other countries were 55 crores against 
20 crores of imports, showing as a debt due to us from these 
countries no less a sum than 35 crores. Thus stands what is 
called the “ balance of trade on our last year’s transactions ; 
and it is most interesting to note how it is finally adjusted and 
that in the United Kingdom. We did not pay our trade debt 
to the United Kingdom direct but made a part payment for 
that and other liabilities through other countries. To these we 
exported 35 crores more than the total value we got from them, 
and they, in their turn, paid for their trade debt to us with 
their excess exports to the United Kingdom, where they were 
received partly in correctment of our trade debt, and partly to 
meet the Home charges ol the year. Thus, these our i?6 crores 
worth of excess exports to the other countries eventually reached 
the United Kingdom, swollen by profits on each intermediate 
transaction, and were retained there, first to adjust our tr^e 
debt to that country of 21 crores, and secondly to meet the dis¬ 
bursements in England of the Government of India; to the 
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extent of 14 crores. The excess imports from the United 
Blingdom which, including about 8 crores of the precious 
metals, amount^ to 21 crores, and our excess exports 
to the other countries of 35 crores in value, leaving a clear 
balance of 14 crores in our favour for which, however, we 
got absolutely nothing;—these were the two chief noticeable 
features of our last year’s trade. 

Passing next to the examination of imported and exported 
merchandise, excluding Government transactions, we have to 
record as usual the fact of the bulk of our imports consisting of 
manutactured articles and of the exports being in the main 
articles of food and raw materials of manufacture. Of 
the total imports of the year, valued at 62^38 crores, yarns 
and textile fabrics, apparel and other manufactured articles 
show a net value of 37*40 crores, or much more than 
one-half. Metals and metal manufactures, including machinery 
and mill work, railway plant and rolling stock, account for 
10*78 crores ; the other articles are for the remaining 15 crores. 
Of these last it is noticeable that (Kerosine and other 

kinds ) come in for no less a share than 1*48 crores, the United 
States sending us 93 lakhs worth of Kerosine, and Russia in 
Asia 22 lakhs. Articles of food and drink received last year 
were of the value of 7^ crores, of which wines and liqxws show 
a total of 1*48 crores, spices 93 lakhs, sugar refined 2*08, salt 
and salted fish 84 lakhs. It is painful to notice this last item of 
imports, when we can have plenty of salt and fish on our vast 
sea board. The import of salt was 423,897 tons or roughly 
114 lakhs maunds i. e, one-third and more of the total annual 
consumption of the country. Most of it for the present comes 
all the way from Cheshire across 8,000 miles of sea. The salt 
works of one Italian Company at Aden under a Government 
concession are rapidly expanding, and a large growth of this 
import from that port may be looked for in near future. It 
must surely be a matter for deep regret to observe, how this 
industry, once so flourishing in this country, is fast slipping 
away through our fingers. Of metals and inetal manufacture, 
hardtmre and cutlery imported was valued at over a crore, all 
coming from the United Kingdom; brass 4 lakhs, lead 10 lakhs, 
steel 10 lakhs, copper 2 crores, and iron 24 crores, the total for 
metals being 5*31 crores. Machinery and Mill works 1*80 
crores, and Railway plant and rolling stock (exclusive of Gov¬ 
ernment stock ) 24 crores, were also among the imports under 
this head. Under the head of raw materials, we have coal 
valued at 14 crores and several small items among which may be 
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mentioned iwv 26 lakhs, jewellery 15 lakhs, &c. Silk imported 
from Obina and the Straits Settlements 1-iO crores is also an 
imported article in this class. Bnt the most important heading 
on this import side is that of manufactured articles (cotton, 
silk and woollen). Under cotton^ twist and yarn were of the 
value of crores, showing an increase of 27 lakhs over the 
imports of the previous year, but piece goods in all the three 
varieties of grey, white and coloured, printed and dyed, show a 
decrease of 2*05 crores in the past year, being 23*30 crores 
against 25*35 of the previous year—a fact which must give 
renewed hope to the mill-owners of Bombay. Let us still re¬ 
member that the total of cotton goods, including twist and yarn^ 
was still 27*5 crores, larger by 3 crores over that of 1885-86, 
though smaller by two crores over that of 1886-87, Silk 
manufactures next claim our notice, showing a total value of 
1*74 crores, 71 lakhs from the United Kingdom, 47 lakhs from 
China, mixed silk from France 17 lakhs. The value of woollen 
manufactures imported was 1*71, shawls coming from the 
United Kingdom, valued at 10 lakhs. Among other imports 
may be mentioned the following: 


Paper and paste board ... 

Clocks and watches. 

Leather Boots and Shoes... 
Umbrellas ••• *•. ... ... 

Paints and colours ••• ••• 

feoap ... ••• ... ... ... 

Mats. 


41 lakhs. 
11 
13 
37 
20 
9 
!• 




30 


Turning to the export side of our trade, we see that 
articles of food and drink, raw materials and dyeing and tanning 
material, between them, account for 74 crores out of our' total 
exports of 86 crores of Indian produce and manufacture. Under 
/ood and drink we have a total of 23*82 crores against 25*87 of 
the previous year,—a decrease of 2 crores ; rice. 9*22 against 
8*76—showing an increase of 40 lakhs on the total; wheat a 
large decrease of over 3 crores—being 5*56 last year against 
8*62 of the previous ; the exports to England falling off by 
1*30 lakhs, and to Italy by 80 lakhs, Belgium by 70 lakhs,—a 
serious feature of this branch of our export trade last year ; tecu 
5*17 crores, coffee 1*50 crores, spides 5*2 lakhs, sugar 41 lakhs. 
The total decrease under this head is 2 crores, which is, how¬ 
ever, more than made up under the next head of raw materials. 
Here we have to note, 
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Haw cotton 14*41 crorea against 


Hides and Skins 

Jute. 

Seeds. 

Wool. 

Silk. 


2*02 „ 
603 „ 

9*38 „ 

97 lakhs. 
44 „ 


ft 

ft 

ft 


13*46 an increase of a crore 
2*49 a decrease of 47 lakhs, 
4-86 an increase of 1*17 crore 
9*19 „ of 19 lakhs. 


The total is 35-59 crores against 33*36 nf 1886-87, 


The next heading is dyeing and tanning materials of 
Narcotics &c., with a total of 15 crores, of which opium ex¬ 
ported to China and Straits Settlements amounted to 10 crores, 
•showing a fall-off of one crore, indigo valued at 3*89, half to 
the United Kingdom and half to other countries. 


Ijastly, we come to what will be admitted on all hands to 
be a most interesting and encouraging feature of our export 
trade. I refer to the export of mam^actured and party manu^ 
Jactured articles. Cotton twist and yarn and piece goods 
exhibit a most satisfactory increase of full one crore, liaving 
advanced from 4*28 to 5*22 crores in the past year Our cotton 
exports to China increased by 60 lakhs from 2*85 to 3*26, to 
Japan by 30 lakhs from 35 lakhs to 67 lakhs. The total increase 
under this head of export in the last 3 years was 1*50 crore from 
3*63 to 5*27 or full 40 p. c. jute, wool, and silk also show small 
increases. Altogether, the ground we are slowly but surely 
gaining in this respect is matter for congratulation, but nothing 
oan reconcile us to a, serious falling-off in our exports of wheat 
which is a marked feature of this year’s export trade. 

I will not weary you, further, with any more details, 
but I trust the foregoing brief summary for the last year will 
fiuffice, to indicate the broad features of our present position in 
respect of this branch of our trade ( sea-borne ) to which I will 
now request your particular attention. Briefly these features 
<$re 


(1), That our commercial transactions now extend all over 
the globe; 

(2J ThAt our trade is expanding with a rapidity almost 
matvelimis; 

(3) That the whole movement of our world-wide trade is 
under British control; 

(4) That the excess’of exports over imports is an establish^ 
ed feature of our trade, due to the intervention of Government 
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on the one hand and to the transactions of the British investor^ 
on the other who have sank their capital in this country. The 
depreciation of silver is giving a serious character to this factor. 

(5) That our exports consist almost wholly of agriculture 
—food grains and raw materials, while our imports are wholly 
manufactured articles. The growing export of cotton and jute 
manufactures from the country is a feature of recent develop¬ 
ment and marks the beginning of an important change in our 
trade position. 

(6} And lastly, we have a regular import from year to 
year of the precious metals. 

These features, taken together, constitute the peculiarity 
of our trade position and in order to a proper appreciation of 
their total economical effect I would ask you to accompany me 
in a brief examination of them. First, the geographical exten¬ 
sion of our trading operations is a matter for just satisfaction. 
The growth of our trade with the United Kingdom and other 
countries during the last 30 years may be gathered from the 
following figures for each of the decennial years :— 


Year. 

United Kingdom. 

Other Countries. 

Total. 

1856-7 

31*9 crores. 

23*2 crores. 

55-1 

1866-7 

48-9 „ 

38‘5 „ 

87-4 

1876-7 

68-6 „ 

45-2 „ 

113'8 

1886-7 

87- „ 

72- „ 

159* 

1887-8 

95-5 

76-5 

171- 


Thus our trade with England is more than one half our 
whole trade and has nearly trebled. Oar dealings with * other 
countries also show a corresponding expansion, the value of our 
trade with them having advanced from 23 crores to 72 or 75’5 
last year, which is far more than the whole of our trade with 
the world 30 years ago, China is by far oar largest custoniery 
but the development of our trade with France, Italy, Belgium 
and other European countries is most gratifying. En 1886-^7 
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•the value of our trade mth France was 8 crores, with Italy 5, 
Belgium nearly 4, with Austria with Germany close on a 
crore, giving a total between them of 21J crores—the whole of 
our trade with the world in 1880. Australia too promises a 
good market, with which our dealings amount to between 2 
and 3 crores, Australia and Persia between them show 4 
crores. Zanzibar comes in for more than a crore. The United 
States have a total of 5 crores. Even Russia appears in the list 
with 38 lakhs worth of imports and exports. 

What influence tliis growing dh^ect commercial contact 
with so many nations of the world so widely separated from us 
by differences of civilization, of race and creed in this peaceful 
field of industrial rivalry is destined to exercise over the char¬ 
acter, activities and fortunes of this nation, I will not stop to 
enquire, but I look upon it as a factor in our position of the 
very first importance. Speaking from a trading point of view, 
we have in this world-wide contact an extensive access to the 
markets of the world,—an access the value of which is enhanced 
by the advantages of our geographical situation. On our right, 
we have open to our commerce and enterprise the whole conti¬ 
nent of Australia with its growing population of English blood, 
while on our left, there is the whole of E. Africa which we 
may claim as our own, almost by hereditary right, with which 
we have had commercial dealings from time out of mind, and 
which, now, under European influence and European hold pro¬ 
mises to develops into a first-class market. Before us on our 
own continent, we have the important States of Central Asia 
where our commercial expansion is almost assured in spite of 
the widening cordon of Russian protectionist tariffs, while 
China and Japan offer to us markets second to none in the 
world. But, above all, thanks to French enterprise, the Suez 
Canal has placed us in close relations with the nations of Europe 
and America, some of whom are already our large customers, 
and from whom we have so much to learn and so much to 
gain. This extensive touch with the world's markets is to my 
mind one of the strongest points in our position as a trading 
nation. But it is painful to observe that we, the natives of the 
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country, take little or no direct share (excepting the limited 
dealings of our Banias, Khojas and Parsees with Zanzibar, 
Australia and China ) in maintaining or extending our country's 
commercial intercourse with the nations of the worl(J. The 
work has hitherto been done for ue by our British fellow-sub- 
ects to whose energy and enterprise we owe so mucU in other 
directions. To tke\n belongs, therefore, the honour of establish¬ 
ing such an extended intercourse between India and other 
countries, but with honour, let us remember, go also the profits 
accruing therefrom to those who bear the heat and burden of 
the day. We cannot, of course, be sufficiently grateful to our 
British brethren for having given us such a large and firm footing 
in the world^s markets, but now it is clearly our duty to maintain 
and improve it. It is neither just nor economically profitable 
that we should for ever content ourselves with getting every 
thing done for us by others. The economic loss alone, resulting 
from our inaction in this respect, is immense, annually amount¬ 
ing to about 26 crores a year, and it behoves us senously to 
consider whether wo cannot take our proper share in the burdens 
and with it in the profits of this work. It is not for me to 
suggest where lies the cause of this inaction. But if it lies in 
those restrictions of caste, which seem to have been adopted at 
a time of grave crisis in our national hi&tory, and for a far 
different purpose as a safe-guard against the imminent peril of 
national dispersion which was one of the greatest perils of the 
age which threatened the very existence of nations, and if we 
are in consequence prevented from freely moving abroad across 
the Attuck and across the seas, as travellers, explorers, mer¬ 
chants, bankers, commercial agents, &c. then I will only say 
that the Indian economist is bound to join his voice to that of 
the Indian social reformer in demanding their removal as no 
longer compatible with the progress of the times. 

Commensurate with this geographical extension of our 
trade operations has been also the growth of the total volume 
of our sea-borne trade during the last 30 years. As already 
mentioned, it exhibits an increase of 250 p. c. The figures for 
the quinquennial years are as follows:— 
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Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

Remarks. 

00 

V 

00 

.31 

28 

59 crores. 

QQ 

1861-2 

37 

37 

"4 „ 

1 

1867-8 

47 

52 

99 „ 


1871-2 

43 

64 

107 „ 

s 

o 

1876-7 

48 

65 

113 „ 

$ 

-1-3 

GQ 

3 

1881-82 

60 

83 

143 „ 

1886-87 

72 

90 

i 

162 „ 

h-1 


What has led to such a wonderful increase ? At the outset 
let me refer to a widely prevalent belief, shared in even by 
Mr. Gibbs, Governor of the Bank of England, that the fall of 
silver has in latter years tended much to stimulate Indian 
trade. It is argued that the Indian exporter gets a larger 
number of rupees in exchange for the sterling ( or gold ) price 
of his merchandise, which enables him to sell more cheaply 
in the consuming market and at the same time to give a better 
price to the Indian cultivator, and that trade and production 
are thus both promoted in India. But Mr. O’Conor, Assistant 
Secretary to the Government of India in the Department of 
Finance and Commerce, in his note on Indian trade and ex¬ 
change published in 1830 enters into an elaborate statistical 
examination of this question and comes to the conclusion that 
the view that a low rate of exchange has stimulated Indian 
trade is not “in accordance with the fact,” that there has been 
no such stimulus to our trade as is alleged, that “ the exporter 
does not receive a larger return, for prices have fallen in the 
English market in a greater ratio than exchange,” and that 
the prices in Calcutta and Bombay of exported produce, if 
anything, have fallen and not risen ; and he puts the whole 
case succinctly thus;— 
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Price in India, (say) 10 per cent less. 

Price in London (say) 30 per cent less. 

Loss by fall of price 20 per cent. 

Gain by exchange 20 per cent. 

“The merchant, therefore, practically stands where he 
did, the cultivator being apparently slightly worse off.’^— 
(page 6 of the note.) The following few figures taken from 
Mr. O’Gonor’s note will not be uninteresting as giving a com¬ 
parative view of average prices in Calcutta and London of 
Wheat and Cotton :— 



Wheat. 

Cotton. 


Year. 

Oacutta. 

London. 

Calcutta. 

London. 

Silver. 


per 

maund. 

per 

quarter. 

per 

Khandy. 

per lb. 



Rs. A. P. 


d. 

iRs. A. P. 


per oz. 

Average of 1870 

3 4 6 

46 

10 

284 14 0 

Hi 

50-56 

„ 1875 

2 11 9 

45 

2 

174 3 0 

n 

45-87 

o 

oo 

oo 

t 

3 3 1 

44 

4 

203 0 1 


42-25 

„ 1885 

2 6 10 

32 

0^ 

104 14 6 

H 

48-52 

Decrease per 
cent in prices in 
1885 as compared 
with those in 1870. 

—26-03 

—31-67 

1 

1—31-59 

! 

1 

—42-98 

■ 


For the causes of the increase in our trade during last 30 
years, then, we must look elsewhere, low Exchange not being 
clearly one of them. 


Among these causes may be mentioned the following 
( 1 ) Improvements in machinery and improved methods 
of appbcation of steam to machinery tending to economy of time 
and labour and thereby lowering the cost of production, as lately 
pointed out by Sir A. Playfair in an English periodical. 
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(2) The opening of the Suez Canal for traffic in 1839. 
The canal has reduced the length of the voyage from London to 
Calcutta by about 36 days. The route round the Cape was 
more than l-,000 miles, through the Canal it is less than 8,000 
miles (vide Dr. Hunter’s Gazetteer ). 

(3) Increasing substitution of steamships for sailing 
vessels. 

( 4 ) Large reduction in rates of ocean transit. Kates of 
freight of rice ami wheat from Calcutta to London by steamer 
via canal, Mr. O’Conor states in his Note, have fallen since 
1870 from £ 2-15 to £ 1-7 a fall of 52 p. c. 

Besides some of these general causes there : 

On our side : (1 ) Among the causes of this trade increase 
may be noticed the establishment of freedom of trade, internal 
and external. Internal duties were abolished in Bengal in 1836, 
in Bombay in 1838, and in Madras in 1834. Interportal duties 
were done away with in 1848. The reform of our customs tariff 
with a view to freedom of trade commenced in 1860. In 1864 
the duties were reduced from 10 to 7^ p. c. Further reforms in 
1867 followed, when 40 articles were relieved from import 
duties, and 88 from export duty. In 1875 the import duties 
were reduced from 7^ to 5 p. c. and at the same time all ex¬ 
ports (including wheat and oil seeds) excepting only rice, 
indigo, and lac were placed on the free list. The cotton import 
duties were swept away partly in 1878 and partly in 1882, in 
which last year metals also were relieved and all other imports 
except arms, liquors, wines, opium and salt. In this year 
indigo was also freed from duty. Thus, now, all imports with 
the exception of arms, ammunitions, liquors, opium and salt 
are free, and all exports are free except rice, which pays duty 
at 3 annas per maund. Now whatever ground there may be 
for diBference of opinion in regard to these free trade reforms, 
as financial—measures, speaking from the point of view of trade, 
—I think the figures bear out the conclusion that they have not 
been without their intended effect on he volume of our imports 
and exports. Even on the vexed question of the cot^u ddties, 
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the following figures supply decisive testimony as to the steady 
increase in the imports of cotton goods, due in some measure 
to the tariff reforms :— 


Imports of cotton piece-goods since 1876-r7 .•— 


Years. 

Yards in millions. 

Value in crores. 

1876-7 

^7 

00 

15*72 

77-8 

1,358*7 

10*95 

00 

1 

o 

1,127-5 

13-79 

79-80 

1,333-5 

1()*57 

80-81 

1,773*9 

22*38 

81-82 

1,623*1 

20-42 

82-83 

1,640*5 

20*95 

83-84 

1,721*8 

22-lG 

84-85 

1,731*5 

20-09 

85-86 

1,740*8 

20*59 

86-87 

2,155*4 

25-35 

87-88 

1,889*7 

23-32 


The smaller import of last year of those piece-goods was 
due to the excessive imports of the previous years, and such a 
check to the import was indeed anticipated by Mr. O’Conor in 
his tmde-review for 1886-87, The check, therefore, is only 
temporary as in 1881-82, but the increase in these 12 years 
from 1186*2 millions yards to 1889’7 millions yards in quantity^ 
a. e. over 60 p. c., and from 15*72 crores to 21^32 in mine or 
over 50 p. c., is a significant fact, and however due to other 
cahses, part must be assigned to the removal of the cotton 
duties. 
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( 2) Another cause of the increasing trade is to be found 
in the progress of Bail way construction in this country. The 
following figures exhibit this progress. 

The number of miles open for Traffic in 1857 was 288 

„ 1867 „ 4,047 

„ 1877 „ 7,509 

„ 1886-87 „ 13,138 

Assuming with Mr. O^Conor (tide his Note ) that a rail¬ 
way brings within reacli of a port only ten miles of country on 
each side of the line, there were in 1886-87 133,850 sqr. miles 
of country brought within reach of a market. 

( 3 ) Reductions in charges of transport by rail effected 
during the last eight years in India have also contributed to the 
increase of our trade. This last measure suggests an interesting 
question. The goods rates on our Indian lines are much too 
low. in fact lower than even in England and several continental 
countries. In the Administration Report of Railways in India 
for 1885-86 I find a comparative table of the rates of some of 
the important staples of goods traffic on the Indian and Euro¬ 
pean lines—the rate of exchange taken being 1 s. 6 d.ssone 
rupee. The staples taken are again, sugar, cotton goods, coal, 
iron bar. I will here quote only the figures for cotton goods* 

Manchester to Liverpool (distance=31 miles) for exports 
6 s. 10 d. per ton. 


So the Maiichester-to-Liverpool rate per mile d. 

per ton is ... ••• 2*64 

For the same distance, the German Railway 



Tariff would be . 

... 2-06 

99 

99 

99 

Belgium 

... 2*22 

99 

99 

99 

Dutch 

... 1-61 

99 

99 

99 

Indian 

... 1*28 


Thus the Indian rate is less than half the English rate per 
ton per mile for cotton goods and is lower than the Butch or 
German rate. Now, while these goods traffic rates on our lines 
are so low, the fact has to be borne in mind that the earnings 
of these i^ilwavs fall short more or less from year to year of 
their working charges and interest payments, and that a sum 
varying from a million to two has annually to bo paid out of 
the Indian Exchequer in aid of Railway fitance to cover the 
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deficit. The net loss to the state on account of these Railways 
( since 1858-59 ) has been no less than 35 crores a year ( mde 
Railway Administration Report for 1883-87, page 91 ). It 
seems to me allowable to argue that, as it is these low rates on 
our lines that necessitate these annual payments from the 
treasury to restore the balance of Railway finance ; these pay¬ 
ments, on account of the low traffic rates, maintained for pro¬ 
motion of the country’s trade, do really operate as a bounty on 
that trade paid by the State. It may bo interesting to the 
Indian economist to consider, how far such an indirect bounty 
on the foreign trade of the country is in agreement with the 
canons of Free Trade Political Economy, and whether the 
bounty, which is no less than from a million to two a year in 
its actual operative effect upon the volume of trade, is worth 
paying, and if so, how long. But apart from this question, it 
is undeniable that those low traffic rates on our lines have done 
not a little during the last 8 years for the augmentation of our 
trade—notably the toheot trade. Whatever may be said on 
this or that (question in relation to some of these causes of trade 
expansion mentioned above, we have to note the fact that their 
total effect has been an enormous increase during the last 30 
years in the volume of our sea-borne trade to no less an extent 
than 250 p. c. from 65 crores to 171*5 crores; and we have 
next to consider, what has been tlie gain to the country con¬ 
sequent on this increase. This brings us to a consideration of 
the other features of our position in regard to this branch of the 
trade. 

In the first place, we have to remark that the whole move¬ 
ment of our commerce from its home of production to the con¬ 
suming market is almost entirely under the control of British 
and foreign merchants. Our Railways are not all our property, 
nor is the shipping, employed in our sea-borne trade, our own. 
But what is more, nearly the entire business of import and 
export is done for us by others, and little or none by ourselves. 
The Railways call for no remark. As regards skipping^ the 
-figures for last year, as already given, are :—total tonnage of 
vessels entered and cleared=6*4 million tons, of which Bri^h 
and British India was «5*4 million tons, the share of foreign 
eountries 857,000 tons, that of foreign craft 2,000 tons. Our 
Native Indian craft came in only for 106,000 tons. The pro¬ 
portions, therefore, stand thus :— 

British and British India 84*46 p. c., Foreign 13*3 p. c., 
^ur native craft less than 2 p. c. The decline in Native India 
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craft in recent years is noticeable. The figures are as 
under :— 

1680-81 3 It has fallen from a tonnage of 210,704 

' 81-82 2‘45 to 106,000 tons, in the last 9 years. Mr. 

82- 83 2*48 O’Conor remarks in his annual trade-review 

83- 84 2*37 I ( page 12 ) for 1879-80 :—“ Between Zanzi- 

84- 85 2*19 'bar and Bombay there is a regular important 

85- 86 2*03 trade carried on still ( /. e, 1879-80) most 

86- 87 2 28 largely by Native craft ( dhows and bugglows ) 

87- 88 1 *96 J owned and manned by Natives and making 
their voyages in the fine season. Within the last year or so^ 
the British India Steam Navigation Company have started a 
line of steamers for this trade, and it is likely that in a few 
years the Native vessels will be susperscded as they 
have been on the Burman coast by steamers.” The 
decline in our Native craft thus anticipated by the Govern¬ 
ment Reviewer has been proceeding apace. One half of it 
ie gone already (say 100,000 tons), and the remaining 
half may disappear in a few years. It cannot, of course, be 
expected to hold its own before the progress of steam and 
science. The augmentation in the volume and value of our 
sea-borne trade by over 250 p. c. in the last 30 years, contrasts 
strongly and sadly with this fact of decay and near collapse of 
our Native shipping. Every other progressive nation in the 
world has, or is having, a commercial marine of its own. 
The shipping industry of England is, of course, of world-wide 
and ancient renown, and the gross yearly receipts of the trade 
have been estimated by the Chamber of Shipping of the United 
Kingdom at 45*50 millions. But other nations, also, show 
considerable progress in this respect. Italy has a commercial 
marine of 7,287 vessels (steam and sailing ) of 9,71,000 tons ^ 
the mercantile navy of Germany consists of 4,257 vessels of 
12,94,000 tons. France owns a mercantile navy of 15,352 
with a tonnage of 10,00,000 tons. Even Austria-Hungary, 
which commands the shortest coast line in Europe, shows a 
commercial marine of 9,20G vessels; the Austro-Hungarian 
(Lloyds) 8. N. Company, established in 1833 owns a line of 
84 vessels and absorb the greater part of the Eastern trade oi 
that Empire through the Suez canal and receives a subsidy 
from the State of no less than £1,73,000 per annum (=25 lakhs 
of rupees at the current rate of exchange). 

While, thus, other nations are moving on, we are falling 
back, and certainly after half a century and more of British 
peace and British rtile and what is more important, of the 
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example of British enterprise before our eyes, it does no credit 
to our energy or patriotism that we should not have oven now 
a single steamship of our own or a single strong line of sailing 
vessels. A steamship of a tonnage capacity of 4,000 does 
not cost more tlian 10 to 15 lakhs of rupees (or £100,000) and‘ 
a line of such steamers, say 20 strong, will not require a capital 
outlay of more than 2 to 2^ crores. The establishment of sucl^ 
a line of steamers of our own will not fail to make a sensible 
diversion of this carrying business in our favour, and will mark 
the beginning of an important native industry. But will some 
milliouairo be induced to lend the requisite caj^ital for a good 
start, and will some Association of native merchants bring the 
requisite enterprise to the task ? I leave those questions to you 
to answer, and pass on. As things are, the whole shipping 
engaged in our sea-borne trade being British and Foreign, the 
profits of it go to others and do not fall to the natives of the 
country. I have not been able to get sufficient data for any 
accurate calculation of these profits, but, I think, it would not 
be far wrong to estimate them at 6 or 7 millions per year. 
These, for the most part, leave the country, and our national 
slxare in this business is represented only by the miserable 
freightage earned by the Native craft, which at the most 
cannot be more than a few lakhs. 

Next as to the importing and exporting business, informa¬ 
tion would be most useful and interesting, but I have had no 
access to any such, and what I am going to say on this point 
is by way of approximate conjecture and subject to correction. 
The <lealings of our Bania, Khoja and Parsee merchants with 
2^nzibar, Ceylon and China represent, I think, the whole of 
our direct transactions with other countries, and they form but 
an insignificant fraction of- the whole trade, probably not 
more than 10 p. c., leaving 90 p. c. as the share of British and 
foreign merchants. The usual profits of trade are estimated 
at 10 to 15 p. c. on the total value, and on this basis, the 
respective shares in the trade profits on a total volume of 171 
crores would seem to be one million for Native merchants and 
16 millions for British and foreign merchants per annum. 

80 
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Thus, then, we may assume that here, too, profits amount¬ 
ing to 16 crores or so a year fall to others and eventually 

leave the country, our share being hardly a million. In this 
matter of the importing and exporting business, as in that 
of shipping, I am at a loss to understand what it is that is 
keeping us back from taking up what is properly our own 
work. Surely we are bound to get the things that we want 
from the foreign producer, and send him what we have to send 
in,exchange with our o^yn direct agency without having recourse 
to any wasteful intermediary channel of distribution, such as 
a foreign agency must necessarily be. There are no insurmount¬ 
able difficulties in the way, and it seems to be no difficult 
matter to set up a few importing and exporting firms of our 
own at central points along the miin arteries of our coramunica- 
tion with the United Kingdom and other countries. Wherever 
we should like to settle and open business, there, I think, we 
shall be entitled to claim from Her Majesty’s Consular and 
Diplomatic services the same support and assistance that is 
accorded to other subjects of Her Majesty, and the English 
Foreign Office takes no narrow views of its duty in this respect. 
Only two years ago, Lord Rosebery, then Foreign Secretary, 
adiresse 1 a circular letter to various Chambers of Commerce in 
the United Kingdom and British possessions and among others 
to .our own Indian Chambers of Commerce, inviting suggestions 
as to in what way better assistance and support could be given 
by Her Majesty’s Diplomatic and Consular representatives 
abroad to British trade (vide Report of the Bombay Chamber 
of Commerce 1886), Besides, the enormous concentration of 
business in Bombay and Calcutta, which two ports on our coast 
between them absorb nearly 90 p. c. of our total sea-borne trade, 
offers peculiar facilities for the establishment of central import¬ 
ing and exporting agencies at these radiating centres of trade 
distribution with corresponding branch agencies on the main 
lines of communication ( say at Cairo, Malta, Paris, London, 
Hong-Kong, Melbourne, New York). No technical training 
is here required, and mo lar^fe amount of capital in hand* 
Associative effort and enterprise, working under a proper system 
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of credit, seem to be the first requisites for a fair start iu this 
direction. But this is a question of business which I must 
leave to business-men, and I proceed to take note only of the 
fact that as things stand at present, we let enormous profits 
(over 16 crores per annum) go elsewhere through mere in¬ 
action on our part. Be it further remembered that our loss in 
this respect is put down rather too low, for if we examine the 
course of our trade over a series of years, we find that while our 
imports from the United Kingdom and other countries come 
to us direct^ our exports go to England for the major part 
through one or more intermediary countries. This point has 
already been touched upon in the introductory summary of last 
year’s trade and the following additional figures will be in¬ 
teresting : — 


Millions ( £ 1 = 10 rupees ). 


Year 

Import 
from 
United 
Kingdom, j 

Exports 

to 

’United 

Kingdom. 

Excess of 
Imports 
over 
Exports. 

Imports 

from 

other 

countries. 

Exports 
to other 
countries. 

H.S 
•g S 

no 5 

« OB «0 

Mil 



^ £ 

1 £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1859-60 

31*9 

11*2 

\ 


8-7 

17-6 

. 8-9 

1869-70 


\ 27-5 

2-8 

16-4 

26*0 

9-6 

1879-80 

38-4 

'27*7 


1*44 

41*5 

27-1 

1882-83 

48-1 

35*5 

12-6 

17-4 

49-0 

31-6 

1887-88 

68-0 

1 

37*0 

-J_ 

21 0 

20*0 

56*0 

35*0 


The table shows|that we always get an excess of in^ports^ 
over exports, from tl|e United Kingdom, for which excess and 
other liabilities we nfiy by our excess exports, not to the United 
Kingdom direct, bul through other countries* The profits of 
our exporting tradel therefore, are considerably larger than 
those of our importing trade., inasmuch^^as the exports reach 

* Tfte figures represent millions. 
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their ultimate destination after 2 or 3 or even more intermediate 
transactions in transit. On the whole it is safe to assume that 
our loss in this direction is considerably over 10 millions a year 
(say 20 millions). But, next, there is a further source of 
commercial loss to this country in the necessities of its political 
and economic connection with England. This commercial loss 
is only partly represented by the preponderance of exports over 
imports from year to year. If we go back over the last 54 
years, we meet with this feature recurring in our trade statis¬ 
tics almost with the persistent regularity of a natural pheno¬ 
menon. The following table will be interesting :— 


Years. 

Excess of Excess of 
Exports Imports 
orerlm- overEx;- 
ports ports 

Mill. £. Mill. £. 

Average 
per year 
of such 
excess 
Exp= + 
Imp.=— 

Remarks. 

1836-39 

19*8 


+ 3*96 


1840-44 

18*8 


+ 3*76 

= 89*5 millions in these 

1846-49 

23-3 


+ 4-66 

22 years from 1836 
to 1855 or 4*1 millions 

1860-54 

20-8 


+ 4*16 

a year of excess-exports. 

186^6 

6*8 


+ 3*4 


1857-62" 


21 

—3*5 

This was an exceptional 
excess Import^ duo to Govern¬ 
ment borrowings in England 





during the mutiny period. 

1863.67 

56-1 


+ 11-0 

1 ; 

1868-7^ 

44*6 


+ 8*92 

=;2^3‘6 millions in these 
\ 20 years from 1863 to 1882 

1873^77 

73-3 


+ 14 66 

( or 12*6 millions worth of 

' •> 



1 excess-exports a year. 

1878-82 

80*6 


+ 16*22 

j i 
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Years. 

Excess of 
Exports 
over Im¬ 
ports 
Mill. £. 

Excess of 
Imports 
over Ex¬ 
ports 
Mill £. j 

1 

Average 
per year 
of such 
excess j 
Exp= + 
Imp.=~| 
1 

Hem arks. 

T883-8" 

~ ‘86*7 ■“ 


T14~4“5” 

Tho average, risin g during 
these six years from 12*6 to 
14*45 millions per year. 


Summary., 


1835-56 (=22 years)... 
1857-62 (= 6 years)... 
1863-82 ( = 20 year/)... 
1883-88 (= 6 years)... 


Excess Ex¬ 
ports in 
millions £, 
89*5 


253-6 

86-7 


Excess Im¬ 
ports in 
millions £. 


21 


Total ... £ 429-8 | 21 

Net Excess Export=408-8 millions in 54 
years from 1834-5 to 1887-8. _ 

It will be thus seen that during this period of 54 years we 
did not get any return for our excess-exports which amounted 
to £ 408*8 millions. 


On the other hand, we have the following figures for Home 
Charges in the same period:— 

In the first 27 years from 1834-61, they amounted to 58 
millions or at the average rate of a little over 2 crores per year. 
Since 1862, Council Bills actually drawn have been as under :— 


Period of years. 

Total 
amount 
Mill. £. 

Annual 
average 
Mill. £. 


5 years 

1862—66 

30 

6 

The total since 1835 
is 393-4 millions. ‘ l^he 

6 » 

1867—71 

30 

6 

steady increase in each 

6 „ 

1872—76 

65 

13 

quinquennial period is 

^ >9 

1877—81 

80 

16 

noticeable. The charges 
were 22*2 crores for' last 

5 „ 

1882—86 

93 


2 „ 

1886—88 

37*4 

18*7 

year. 
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CoxnjAring these amounts for Home Charges with those 
for Excess E3^rts, wo thus find that they very nearly balance 
each other. Out of our excess exports of 408*8 orores, we have 
paid 393*4 crores for Home Charges, the balance of 16*4 
millions representing private remittances by Government 
servants and merchants. But it is obvious, tliat this amount 
n5*4 millions) gives too small a margin for private remittances 
during the whole period of 54 years; nor do we find in the 
amount of excess exports any margin to cover the sterling 
borrowings in England of the Government of India, which 
have come to us in the shape of imports. For both these 
factors, ♦therefore, correction has to be made in the balance of 
trade sheet, as mathematicians would say. Our sterling debt, 
at this day, is 150 millions, inclusive of Government Kailway 
debt—but for which borrowings from time to time, our imports 
would have been smaller, or Council Bill drawings (f.c. exports) 
would have been larger by that amount. In the mutiny period 
of 6 years, for instance, from 1857 to 1862 we have not only 
no excess-exportsy but on the contrary excess-imports of about 
31 crores, due to this circumstance, namely, Government 
Wrowiugs. We have, therefore, to correct the excess-exports 
figures by adding to them the amount of these sterling borrow¬ 
ings of the Indian Government in England. As regards 
* private remittances, the case is not so easy. Wo have no clue 
to them in trade returns; but turning to the financial accounts 
of the Empire we come across a significant item in the amount 
of Indian (i.e. rupee) borrowings of the Government of India. 
Excluding Savings Banks^ receipts, the Kupee debt stands at 
present at 101 millions. Now, whence all this money ? 
Mr; Westland, our present Acting Finance Minister, than 
whom we have no higher authority on this question, states that 
of the total amount of tliis Rupee debt, securities to the extent 
of about 20 crores only are held by Natives, while the re¬ 
mainder is all held in England. Looking at the matter 
in the light of this statement, it seems that the 81 millions of 
our rupee debt held in England consist in whole or in part of 
private remittances of English officials and merchants, which 
have been intercepted and sunk in this country, possibly sup¬ 
plemented by fresh drafts of capital from England. Further, 
it appears from a Government return, recently published, that 
the paid-up capital of the Joint Stock Companies, working in 
this country, is over 29 crores. Deducting, say, 9 millions 
as the Native share in this class of investment (e- g* cotton 
mills), we have 20 millions left as the amount of English n- 
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vestments in tLe country in various industries such as tea^ 
putey indigo &c. Whether this amount may have come from 
England, or whether it represents earnings and profits—not 
remitted home-of English merchants and officials, the result 
is the same. The total of private remittances to England and 
of investments of unremitted monies in this country may be 
thus estimated:— 

Mill. £. 

15*4 Actual remittances, as shown by the difference 
' between the amount of excess-exports and Home 
Charges for the 54 years from 1834-88. 

81 Rupee investment'held in England. 

20 Private investment by Europeans in Joint-stock 
concerns in India. 

116*4 Total in 54 years, giving an average of over 2 crores 
per year. ♦ 

In this total we have our second correction on account of 
j)rivate remittances to England. 

Thus corrected for Government sterling borrowings on the 
one hand, and for these private remittances and investments 
on the other, the total amount of drain from this country 
during the last 54 years without any commercial return 
whatever, represented in part only by excess exports^ may be 
thus set lorth :— 


Home Charges ... 

. 393'4 

Sterling debt 

. 150 including Govt. 

Rail. Debt. 

Rupee debt 

... ... 81 

Private investments 

. 20 

Actual remittances 

. 15-4 

Total... 659*8 millions or, say, 
660 millions in round 
numbers. 


Of this amount we have already paid 408*8 out of our ex¬ 
cess exports, and the remaining 251 millions are Still due and 
will have to be paid in the same way. As a set off to this, we 
have only our Railways and other public works to show. 
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Six-IJundred and Sixty Crorea in 64 years (including 
payments still due) drained away from the country or to be so, 
without any commercial equivalent whatever, except what we 
have received in the shape of railway and other building 
materials—that is certainly a heavy drain for any country to 
bear, more especially for a country which has just emerged 
from the stormy and exhausting struggles of two thousand years 
for an independent national existence into the blissful calm of 
peace, with its industrial system completely out of joint and 
out of gear and with its system of credit and trade paralized. 
As it is, the drain has been steadily increasing, and on Govern¬ 
ment account alone it stands now at 22*2 crores. to which may 
be added about 2 or 3 crores on private account, making a 
total of over 25 crores a year. It is already heavy, but it is 
becoming terribly heavier on account of falling exchange. We 
are a silver-using nation with enormous gold liabilities abroad. 
Every successive fall in the value of silver in relation to gold 
is adding enormously both to the capital amount of our sterling 
debt in England and to the annually recurring charge for 
interest on that debt which is payable in gold. Our gold debt, 
which is 150 millions at present, is at the current rate of ex¬ 
change ( is. ^d. ) equivalent to 210 millions of rupee i. e. an 
addition to its capital amount of 00 millions in rupee mlue on 
account of exchange, while the interest charge is increased by 
40 p. c. Oa these and other grounds, the efforts of the Bi- 
Metallists are entitled to our sympathy, however we may be 
disposed to with-hold our approval. Be that, however, as it 
may, whether Bi-Metallism or a gold currency for India, as 
advocated several years ago by Mr. Hynes of H. M.’s Mint in 
Bombay, will serve to set things straight, the student of trade 
statistics has to note that a low and lowering rate of exchange, 
far from having the effect ascribed to it by Mr. Gibbs of the 
Bank of England, namely of “ promoting trade and production 
in this country,is producing just the opposite effect of seriously 
adding to a drain on our material resources already so heavy 
to bear, and thereby leading to increase of taxation to the 
serious injury of our trade. It is of course true, and the fact is 
not denied, that from a higher than a commercial point of view 
this “ drain or ‘‘ economic tribute ” of 20 to 25 crores per 
annum is not a drain at all, but only the fair money price the 
country pays for the many compensatory advantages, higher 
far than commercial, that it enjoys—advantages which cannot 
be represented in figures. But as that price has to be paid 
in the shape of exceas-exporta from year to year, for which no 
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commercial equivaleut ever returns, commercially speakiog, 
it has to be put down as a loss, whatever else it may be in 
other respects, aiid has to be duly taken note of in any biilanc- 
ing of the cOiintry^s gain and on the general account of 
its trade. Further, it must be observed that the necessity of 
making these large auuual payments to England in the shape 
of excess-eooports tends to give a compilsory character to a laip^e 
portion of oup exports, involving derangement of prices and a 
comiderable disturbance to the general course of trade, and 
further gives fictitious increases in the volume and value of our 
trade both on the import and the export sid'^. 

But all this heavy drain on account of Homo Charges and 
all the other losses on shipping, exporting and importing Ac.,— 
the country could have borne, and without much injury too, 
if its industrial system, bad been placed on a proper footing 
and in good order. This leads us to the crux of the entire 
question, and brings us to the next feature of our trading 
position, viz. that our exports consist mainly of food grains 
and raw materials of manufacture, while our imports are 
entirely of m inufactnred articles—a feature which is repre¬ 
sented V)y a loss of no less than 50 to 60 crores from year to 
year. In a country so extensive as India, blessed with every 
advantage and requisite for an economic position of self-am^ 
tained sufficiency, such a feature of foreign trade need not have 
caused any surprise or anxiety, provided there was active, 
well developed internal trade under a well-ordered and well- 
working industrial organisation. With us, however, unfortn- 
nately neither of these conditions is present. It is a most 
noticeable and siguilicaut fact that in spite of our broad and 
rapid railway extensions, our internal trade, as between Pro¬ 
vince and Province, is extremely small, rather too small, look¬ 
ing to the varied tastes and requirements of the numerous 
populations concerned. The Provinces in relation to each other 
staiid in a position of commercial isolation which is piinffiHy 
striking. It Is still true that Bengal has little to send to, 
or. receive from, Bombay, Bombay to and from Madras,^ agd 
l^adras to and from Punjab, while each one of these, 
enormous quantities to export to, and import from, dijlstant 
Egypt, England and the United States. But this condition 
of onr inter-provincial trade, as well as the general feature of 
opr foreign trade under review, are the expression of ope and 
tie same economic fact, viz. our increasing dependence on a 
single indust^, viz, agriculture. India is often described as 
esseWtially an c^HcuUural country; agriculture is. said to be 

si^ 
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the raainstay of our prosperity; extended agriculture is des¬ 
cribed to be co-extensive and synonymous with advancing 
prosperity, and a hundred other things of the same sort we 
hear from day to day ; but the cardinal fact is overlooked, that 
the cue-industry system that at present prevails with us is no 
more essential or natural to this country, even on the inadmis¬ 
sible theory of innate national ajjtitudes, than the many-sided 
industi'ial system is to the countries of the West. And as long 
as there is no change in this state of tilings with us, the root of 
our economic difficulties will remain untouched. This point 
cannot be put in weightier words than tliose in which the 
Famine Commission in their report ( 1878-79 ) emphasised this 
feature of our situation as the prime source of our evils. At 
the root of muen of the jioverty of the people of India,they 
wrote ( vol. 2, page 175 ), “and of the risks to which they are 
exposed in seasons of security, lies the unfortunate circumstance 
that agriculture forms almost the sole occupation of the mass 
of the population, and that no remedy for present evils can be 
complete, which dues not include the introduction of a diversity 
of occupations through which the surplus population may be 
drawn from agricultural pursuits and led to earn the means of 
subsistance in manufactures or some such employments.^^ The 
figures relating to the classification of the population according 
to occupation also serve to throw light on our present condition 
•pf industries. Of the male population, contained in India, 
of 130 millions there are returned : 

52 Millions or 40 p. c. as engaged in Agriculture. 

3^ ,, ,, 2’5 ,, ,, Commerce. 

124 „ ,,9’G ,, ,, Industrial pursuits. 

The rest are Government servants, labourers and unproduc¬ 
tive classes. 

Thus we find about 16 millions or I24 p. c. of the male 
population engaged in commercial and industrial pursuits, 
while 52 millions or 40 p. c. and more are directly engaged in 
agriculture, to which may be added a large population of the 
labouring and unproductive classes, as dependent on land. 
The Famine Commissioners opine that “ it is probable that 90 
p. c, of the rural population or rather more than 80 p. c. of the 
total population is already connected with the land. ” Another 
set of facts illustrates the same condition of things. According 
to the census returns of 1881 regarding rural and urten 
population, there are about 715,000 towns and villages in India. 
Of these about lakhs contain less than 200 inhabitants each, 
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Bjid 18,000 between 200 and 500. “Of towns properly so 
oalled, ” says Mr. O’Conor, “the nunber is relatively very 
email for such a vast area. There were only 63 towns with a 
population exceeding 50,000; 123 towns with a population 
from 2*>,000 to50,*»00, and 388 with a nopulation ranging 
between 10,000 and 20,000. ” Additional light may be further 
derived from an analysis of our annual imports on this question 
as to our growing reliance upon a single industry, namely, 
agriculture. To take the figures for last year, we have the 
following;— 

Imports. 

•Cotton twist and yarn = 3*50 \ Chiefly from the 

Piece goods =24* j United Kingdom. 

Total ••• 27*50 crores. 

Silk manufactures 

Piece goods— 1*45) f U. K. *70 

Thread *01 )►= 1*74 FromFrance *30 

Goods of mixed silk *28 J Others *68 

Woollen manufactures 

Piece goods 1*40') 

Shawls *10 1*56 chiefly from the 

Braids *06 J United Kingdom. 

Cotton, Silk and Woollen 

Manufactures. 31*80* crores. 

To this may be added the following small but striking 
items of imports. 

Agricultural implements 5 lakhs. 

Leather, Boots and shoes and 

other manufactures . 27 

Hemp Manufactures ( cordage, 
bags, sacks)... ... ... ... 3 

Fire works . o 

Candles . ^ 

Matches. 24 

M«ts . J J 

Glass . ••• ••• 57 

Paper and Paste boards. 41 

U mbrellas . 37 

Stationery . 21 

Soap •*. ... ... 3 

Total... 2 39 crores. 

** There seems to be some discrepancy about this figure. 
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Add further 
Metal Manufactares 

Hardware aud cutlery (pots, 
kettles, and knives)••• 1*10 

Brass wrought... ••• ... ... •04 

Copper ... ... ... 1’50 

Iron wrought, including 


Bar ... ... ... 

641 


Angle, rod and bolt... 

19 1 


Sheets &c. 

27 I 


Beams, pillars &c. Gir- 


2-40 

dem, Bridge work... 

34 


Pipes, tubes . 

34 


Other varieties. 

72^ 


Railway plant and mill 

work.., 

. 4*40 

Sugar refined'. 


. 2*09 


Total . 11*53 crores. 

Grand Total . 45*72 crores out of the 

total of 62, 

This enumeration of some of the chief imports will suffice 
to show, how even in respect of manufictured articles of the 
commonest use, such as umbrellas, matches, mats, cordage, 
bags and sacks, leather boots and shoes, paper and paste boards, 
we allow ourselves to be dependent on foreign supplies, the raw 
materials for some of which we ourselves famish in no small 
quantities. Viewed in another aspect, this list is also interest¬ 
ing as showing how varied and extended this foreign supply of 
manufactured articles already is. The supply is not now con¬ 
fined to this or that single manufactnre—be it cotton, wool or 
metals—which afk^r all would not have been a very formidable 
thing, whatever thje bulk and value of the import, Imt it em« 
braces in its sweep a very w|de area from matf and matches to 
mill-work and macihinery through a frightfully long stretch of 
textile fabrics and metal manufactures. Hera we have, I 
think, the worst feature of the situation, inasmuch as it tends 
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to show liow wide and deep is the collapse, that is proceeding, 
of our urban and rural manufactaring industries all along the 
line. 

It is not easy to calculate the enormous economic losses in 
wages and profits, which such a dependence of the country on 
foreign supplies of manufacturers is entailing on our home 
labourers and manufactures, but some idea may be gathered 
from the following figures in connection with cotton textile 
fabrics. In Mr. Cola’s work, styled “ How to Develops the 
Industrial Resources of India,” I find on page 70 the following 
figures quoted from Messrs. Ellison and Ileywood’s circular for 
1860—regarding cotton manufactures in Great Britain :— 

Total quantity of cotton consumed . 890 mill. Ihs. 

Wastage in spinning ... 115 „ „ 

Yarn produced. 775 „ „ 

Yam exported. 135 ,, ,, 

Piece-goods exported . ••• ... 400 „ „ 

Home consumption ... . 150 ,, ,, 

Total ... 775 

Value of yarn exported.13i mill. £. 

Piece-goods exported . 66 „ „ 

Home consumption ••• 523 „ „ 

Total value of goods produced. 102^ „ ,, 

Cost of cotton consumed * 52 „ „ 

Wages and other expenses . 31 „ ,, 

Total expenditure ... 83 „ „ 

Balance left for profits. 19| mill* £• 

or 50^ millions available for profits and wages. 

The figures lor the nej^t 10 years from 1867 to 1876, 1 find 
given in the Encyclopoedia as follows;— 

' ® Price of cotton at 14 d. per lb. 
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Years^ 

Cotton 
c<>nsnm6d 
in Mill, 
lbs. 

Cost, 

Mill. £. 

Total value 
of goods 
produced. 
Mill. JE. 

Balance for 
wages and 
profits. 
MiU. £. 

Average 
price cot¬ 
ton per lb. 

1867 

1 954 

41 1 

90 

49 1 

12 d. 

1868 

996 

41 

91 

50 

8 

1869 

939 

44 

86 

42 

8 

1870 

1,071 

42 

93 

51 

9 

1871 

1,205 

40 

1 

101 

61 

8 

1872 

1,175 

48 

102 

54 

5 

1873 

1,246 

45 

104 

59 

7 

1874 

1,256 

40 

100 

60 

6 

1876 

1,230 

36 

95 

59 

5 

1876 

1,274 

32 

90 

68 

5 


I have not been able to obtain later figures up to date, but 
I will take the figures for 1876 as the basis on which to calcu¬ 
late our losses in respect of our exports of cotton last year. The 
English figures for 1876 stand as under—. 

Cotton consumed.,.1,274 million lbs. ") , 

Cost of raw cotton... 32 millions sterling ( ruuoM "ster^ 

Value of cotton r hng available 

goods produced... 90 3 


and 


Now, last year, our exports of cotton were 5,374,540 cwt. 
valued at the port of shipment at 14’41 crores. Thus the quanti¬ 
ty exported was in lbs.=601*8 million lbs., 2 . 0 . nearly half 
the quantity consumed in Great Britain in 187G. So the value 
of cotton good produced out of the exported quantity of cotton 
last year would have been 45 millions sterling. Deducting 
the cost of cotton consumed=14*4l crores, as given in the. 
customs returns, the balance available for wages and profits 
in the country would have been 30J crores. From thr ift calcula-^ 
tion, gentlemen, it would appear that, in exporting 5j^ millions- 
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cvvt. of cottoa last year for manufacture abroad, we have lost 
30 cfores as the amount of wages and profits which our home 
labourers and manufactures would have received, had there been 
a home manufacture of it. Note, farther, that this is our loss in 
respect of this single article of cotton, 30 crores for the year. 
Besides cotton, we send abroad, from year to year, enormous 
quantities of other raw materials of inarmfacturH. Last year 
alone we sent, among other things, the articles noted in the 
^Seeds. ..9*38 crores. '] margin* which 


Dyeing and tanning mate- 


rials, indigo, &c. ... 

...4*60 

Jute raw. 

...6-03 

Wool . 

... -9 

Hides and Skins 

...2‘18 

Silk raw. 

... *34 


give a total of 
75 crores worth 
of raw material? 

^ Now, if we as¬ 
sume the value 


Hemp .*12 of the manufac- 

Rags and other mate- tnred article to 


rials for papers .-04 be about 75 p. c. 


more than the cost of the raw material, a comparatively low 
estimate as compared with cotton, in which cise th5 ratio is as 
1 to 3, our loss in this enormous export of last yo ir ot 24 crores 
worth of raw material other than cotton would appear to be 18 
crores, a sum which, had there been a home manufacture of it, 
would have been available for wages and profits in this country. 
Putting cotton and these articles of export together, the total 
loss might bo calculated at 48 crores tor the year. On the 
whole, we might put our looses on this account at a total of 50 
crores per year. Fifty millions—this is roughly the measure of 
our losses, year after year, on account of onr trading transac¬ 
tions, due to this feature, namely, that while we export raw 
materials for manufacture, we import maiiufictiired articles. 
Fifty crores for the manufacturing and labouring classes of the 
Empire to lose every year I This is certainly a tremendous loss 
which is unnecessary and clearly avoidable and which no pains 
should be spared to avoid. It is the price we are paying for our 
growii g dependence on the single industry of agriculture or, in 
other words, on account of the absence of manufacturing 
industries in the country and our increasing reliance ou foreign 
supplies of manufactured articles. The loss is represented by 
a capitalized amount of 1600 crores at 3 per cent, and suggests 
one of the strongest arguments in hvour of a vigorous national 
elForn to rectify the industrial system of the country by the re¬ 
habilitation of manufacturing industries by means of technical 
education on the one hand, and of JState grants-iu-aid of home 
industries on the other* 
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Ifa tithe of thi3 capitalized value of our loss—?ay 150 
millions—were spent in promoting the technical training our 
industrial classes and fostering new industries with bounties 
and subsidies, what a revolution would be effected iti *a few 
decades in the industrial system of the country and in the 
material condition of the people I Would it not bo the best 
national insurance we could have against famine and distress? 
want and starvation ? Already about 160 millions have been 
expended on our railway extensions, and the demand of the 
Madras Congress held last December, when translated into 
•practical proposals, seems to me to amount to no more than 
this—that part at least of like expenditure in future, whether 
under a State guarantee or direct from the State treasury, should 
be devoted to the establishment and maintenance of an 
adequate sy^^teni of national technical education. Gentlemen, 
the whole question is one, not so much of Political Economy 
ptoper, as of practical politics, vi::> whether and how fur the 
State, as guardian of the national interests, and with the 
national re.-ources at its coinmand, can and ought to intervene 
in matters such as these, and give material aid to national efforts 
in a field of action which belongs peculiarly to private enter¬ 
prise. We all know how this question has been solved in 
Prance, in Germany, and in other continental European states, 
and it remains to be seen what course of action eventually 
recommends itself to the judgment of the Government of this 
country. But to return from this brief digression :—The loss 
of 50 millions or so involved in this feature of the trade is thus 
due to the present derangement and dislocation of our industrial 
system, agriculture having come to be the one industry of the 
people* It is unnecessary to point out that such a condition 
of things, which is one of comparatively recent growth, was not 
a habitual or a normal condition of things with us at former 
pericila of our history, and even now an important change in 
this respect has already commenced, to which I shall have 
to^ refer at greater length further on,—I mean the cotton 
industry of Bombay. Time was when this country, far from 
relyirig upon this or that single industry, presented a far 
different picture Before the beginning of the centnry we had 
a C0‘C^rdinate system of industries like the nations of the West. 

had our mining, onr agriculture, our manufacturing trades 
ana commerce. True, owing to the incidents of our political 
situation, we were enable to keep up much commercial inter¬ 
course with other countries, but m respect of what little we had 
under the auspices of European tramng companies, our pre- 
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emiD^nce in the field of manafacfcateg passed undisputed in the 
markets of Europe. Inf.ict» the maniiP.ic(:urin«: interests in 
Great Britain were in such dread of our competition that they 
even sohght for and obtained legislative protection. Even so 
late as 1813, when tlie East Indii Compiny’s monopoly of the 
Indian trade was abolished, and the ports of India,” says Mr. 
Maclean in his guide to Bombay, “ Wi;r3 thrown open to 
English morc.luut a lventures, protection duties of 70 and 80 
per cent were imposed in Great Br tain on cotton and silk 
manafacMifes from India, and some kinds of these goods were 
absolutely excluded.” Till theu such was our hUtoric superior! • 
ty in the field of' manufacturing^* industry that iu spite of 
advancing improvements in machinery iu England, after the 
expiration of Arkwright’s Patent about 1787, our exports of silk 
and cotton grew and though weighted with protective duties 
and with the enormous freightage of those <lays, could hold their 
own with th^so of Rrhish make iu the markets of G»*eat Britain, 
and could be sold,” says Professor Wilson in his continuatiou 
of Mill’s History of India, ‘‘ for a profit in the British market 
at a price 50 to 60 p. c. lower than those fabricated in Eng¬ 
land.” But a change soon came, and our respective positions 
wore entirely reversed. Ajjplied science made a rapid advance 
in England, and steam came to be applied to machinery and 
various processes of mauufactiiro and to locomotion. Here was 
a raomentons revolution iu the conditions of the struggle be¬ 
tween the two countries. We stood still, while England 
was active in its efforts to improve its commercial position. 
Curiously enough at about this time, the E. I. Company 
with its trading instincts was engaged in various industrial 
efibrts in this country. With the aid of skilled experts 
brought out from France and Italy and America, it was 
doing a good deal to establish the silk manufacture and 
to improve the supply and quality of raw cotton. Gentle¬ 
men, it is impossible to avoid the reflection that if the 
Company’s Government, then tolerably secure in its^ political 
liold on the country and free to pursue a policy of internal 
reform, had chosen to do—and it clearly lay iu its power to do 
it—^as much towards introducing science and steam into this 
country, the conditions of the competition would have wen 
equalized, and in all probability India at this day ( so the fond 
imagination of the Indian student would seem to suggest) 
would have been where England is now, iu^ the most com¬ 
manding position, still under English direction, in the commer¬ 
cial race of the world. But this was not to be I Nothing was 

82 
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thea done, as little or nothing has since been done, to pat the 
Indian manufacturer on a footing of equality with his foreign 
competitors by bringing to his aid the science and machinery 
of the West; and a contest commenced between the . manu¬ 
facturing industries of England, aided by steam and directed by 
science, and those of this country, resting still on the basis of 
rude process of old and guided by hereditary skill and the 
artistic sense of her people. From the beginning, the contest 
was an unequal one of which the issue could not have been 
doubtful. Our mining industry ceased, and the supplanting of 
our Indian manufactures in their native home by foreign 
imports at once commenced, and has since progressed with 
painful rapidity with the extension of commercial intercourse 
between the two countries. Every thing from inventions and 
improvements in machinery and construction of steam-ships 
and railways in England to our own Free Trade measure and 
Railway extension—every thing that has tended to increase 
the trade between England and India and cheapen the j)rice of 
imported articles in the Indian market has served only to accele¬ 
rate the progress of decline and decay of our home manufactures. 
It is beside the scope of the present paper to follow up, ttage 
by stage, the history of the displacement in onr own markets 
of our manufactures, but a few figures will siilfice to mark the 
progress of this colhipse. The following table shows the in¬ 
crease of manufactured imports from the United Kingdom since 
1855-54 for the quiuqaenaial years:— 


Year. 

Cotton 
goods 
yarn & 
twist. 

Apparel, 
Silk and 
woollen 
Manu¬ 
factures. 

Meta Is 
or me la 
Manu¬ 
factures, 

Hard- 
waro and 
cutlery. 

1854 

5*5 

•4 

•6 

?> 

1859 

9-4 

•8 

1*8 

?? 

1864 

11*5 

1-1 

2-6 , 


1869 

16-3 

1-0 

3'4 


1874 

16-5 

1-3 1 

1*4 

79 

1879 

16-5 

1-7 

2*8 

•4 

1882 

24*8 

2*2 

4*3 

•8 

1886-87 

■ i 

28-8 

2*5 

3*8 

1 

•8 


TliuH in the course 
of 34 years the im¬ 
port of Cotton goods 
has incr<*a8ed in va* 
lue from 55 to 28*3 
crores or more than 
olitnes; thatofWooI- 
It^n and Silk manu¬ 
factures and apparel 
shows a growth from 
•4 to 2*5 or 6 times. 
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We are often told that one of the advantages of the ex¬ 
pansion of our import trade is that we get our su[>ply of 
manuftictured articles much cheaper and better than we can 
have ourselves with our present means and appliances. This 
is true enough and is no doubt our gain as consumers, but what 
a price are we paying for this gain, as producers and labourers^ 
Our home manufactures are almost now gone down, and this 
collapse means to us much more than is commonly supposed. 

( Istly) It means to us the disruption of our industrial organiza¬ 
tion and a change from a many-sided system to one resting on 
the basis of a single industry ; (2ndly) it means to us the trans¬ 
fer,—enforced, compulsory transfer,—of one half our industri¬ 
al population from fields of skilled labour to fields of unskilled 
labour, involving as its necessary consequence a distinct deterio¬ 
ration in their standard of life and comfort; ( ordly ) it means 
to us a fearful falling-off in the condition and resources of the 
middle classes, who are the back-bone of every fairly progressive 
community ; (4thly) it means to us a dangerous contraction of 
the total national provision for a growing population ;—changes 
all of a grave and wide-reaching character amounting to a most 
disastrous economic revolution highly detrimental to the moral, 
social and intellectual well-being of the entire nation. 

Such has been, however, the effect of our extended and 
extending commercial intercourse with countries with the most 
perfect industrial organization of which we have been unable to 
compete. But now there are signs of a turning of the tide. 
The mill industry of Bombay shows a v/gorous start, full of 
promise and hope. It marks the beginning of a systematic 
attempt to bring in the machinery and steam of the West, and 
equip ourselves properly for a struggle on equal terms with our 
European compeers. The first mill established in Bombay was 
at Tardev in 18 d 7. For the next 10 years the progress was 
rather slow, looking to the intermediate period of cotton-trade 
activity. In 18G6 there were only 8 mills with a nominal capital of 
crores. lii the next 10 years, the progress was more nipid ; 
the number of mills increased to 47 with l,lou,000 spindles 
and 0,000 looms in 1876. From 1876 to i 886-7 the progress 
has been still more gratifying ; the number of mills was 94 with 
spindles increased from 1 to 2^ millions, looms from 9,000 to 
17,000 and with a nominal capital of 4'71 crores. The amount 
of cotton worked up during the year has risen from 270,000 cwt. 
in 1860 to 2,356,000 cwt. in 1887 or nearly tenfold. Turning 
to exports of the outturn of those mills, we find equally satis¬ 
factory progress. The figures are:— 
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Exports from India. 

The figures are eloquent, and 
call for no comment. Onr 
markets are Ohiria. Japan 
and Eastern Africa. Onr suc¬ 
cess in China, Mr. O’Connor 
considers as certain ; for in 
his Thiid Heview for 1880-7 
he observes :—“ With full 
and free development of 
trade, it is hardly open to 
doubt that the natural ad¬ 
vantages possessed by Bom¬ 
bay must enable it to ulti¬ 
mately oust Lancashire from 
the China markets so, far as regards twist made from Indian cotton” 
( page 54 ). So far, then, we have every reason to be satisfied 
with the progress achieved in this direction, but this iiKlustry 
still rests on a somewhat narrow basis ; part of the capital is 
other than native, the management is wholly other thin native, 
and the skilled labour is for the most part imported. There are 
other industries also, conducted with European appliances, 
slowly taking their rise, like the Reay Paper % ^ *’his citv. 
But what hampers the success of these and is 

want of skilled labour in the country—-a want 
supplied under an, extended system of tech ^ ^ 

Further, all these industries taken together A - 

and undeveloped, and it will be many years j can 

make a sensible impression on onr position aO” in this 

respect. The native share of the profit of these concerns probably 
does not exceed a crore and a half at the most, and this is the 
only set-off we have to show to the vast losses which our pro¬ 
ducing and labouring classes have to submit to year after year in 
consequence of this grievously abuorinal turn which our 
foreign, trade has taken owing to a terrible disparity of the condi¬ 
tions of competitioa. 

Let us finally turn to consider what has been the gain, from 
the expansion of our,^rcign trade, to those engaged in agricut- 
ture, which has come under these abnormal conditions to be the 
one industry in the cofih^ry for its teeming milliuns. Looking 
to tke export side of tlio trade account, we have the following 
figures, relative to increase of export of some of our staples of 


Year. 

Quantity, 

Value. 


Yarn ' 
MiU. lb. 

Piece 

goods 

Mill. 

yards 

Rs. crores 

1876 

7-0 

15*0 

•74 

1880-1 

26-9 

30-4 

1-82 

1883-4 

49*8 

55-6 

2-78 

1886-7 

91-8 

53-4 

4.21 
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agricultural produce since 1865-66, information for previous, 
years not being available. 



1865.0 

1870.1 


Mill. 

Mill. 

cwt. 

13-9 

15‘7 

Value Rs. 

4-9 

41 

•Wheat, cwt. I 

. 1 



1875-G 

1 1880-1 

Mill. 

Mill. 


Seeds, cwt. 


Thus in 20 years from 1866 to 1886 Rice increased from 14 
mill. cwt. to 27*8 mill. cwt. in quantity, and fom 4.9 mill, 
sterling to 9*1 in value,-a value nearly doubled* Last year the 
quantity exported was 28 mill. cwt. valued at 9^^ crores. Seeds 
rose in the same period from 3*2 mill. cwt. valued at L7 crores 
to 16 mill, cwt., valued at 9*3 crores, i, e. an increase of 600 
p‘. c. in va^ue. As regards wheat, the trade took a good start 
only in 1874-75 after the removal of the export duty: it rose 
ftom 2*5 mill. cwt. to 21*0 mill. cwt. in 10 years and in value 
from 90 lacs to 8 crores, i, e, ten times increase in quantity and 
9 times in value. Ijistyear the wheat export fell off from 21 mill, 
cwt. to 13*5 mill. cwt. in quantity, and from 8 to 5*5 crores in 
value—a sadden and unexpected decline owing probably to the 
increased competition of the United States and to good crops in 
Europe. Cotton has not much varied, but has fairly maintain¬ 
ed its level of 1867-68 in quantity, though not in value, the 
figures being 

in 1867-8 5*4 Mill. cwt. valued at 20*9 crores. 

in 1887-8 5-4 „ „ 14*4 

a fall-ofF in value of 5J eforos. 

These figures show a vast expansion, on the whole, of our 
export trade in some of the chief staples of agricultural produce, 
but this expansion gives np indication wliatever that our agricul¬ 
ture is in any high degree in a flourishing condition, On the 
contrary, facts are not wanting to show that it is seriously 
deteriorating. The increasing export of agricultural produce is 
due to large extensions of cultivated acreage rather than to 
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agricultural improvements. In Bombay and Madras the acreage 
under cultivation has more than doubled in the course of the 
last 30 years ; thus— 

Madras Bombay 

1852-3—9*2mill. aores J =nearly 1856-7—12*5 J increase 
1885.6—27-4 „ (trebled 1885-6—32* ( 2^ times 

In other provinces also, there is reason to believe, though 
exact information is not available, that a similar increase in 
cultivated area has taken place. So also has increased the 
population depending upon land. Already, according to the 
Famine Commissioners’ view, more than 80 p. c. of the total 
population of the country (e. c. British India only ) is closely 
connected with the land, i. e. about 160 millions. The total 
cultivated area, excluding Bengal, is 149 million acres, 
while the agricultural population, also exclusive of Bengal, 
is about 125 millions; so that we get a trifle over an acre 
per head of agricultural population which well measures 
the pressure on this industry. In the absence of other industries 
to resort to, the agricultural industry remains the only one to 
which the population is more and more driven for bread, and 
the severity of the increasing competition in this field is attested 
by a steady rise in rents and the letting value of laud—facts 
which are erroneously pointed to as proofs of a flourishing state of 
agriculture. Nothing brings out more clearly the enforced or 
compulsory character of this universal resort to agriculture 
in this country, us the one industry left open, than the fact that 
for the last 17 years since 1870 we have been exporting larger 
and larger quantities of wheat, seeds, and other agricultural 
produce in the face of a continued fall of prices. The price of 
wheat, for instance, has fallen more than 26 p. c. (vide Mr. 
O’Conor’s Note on trade and exchange), and yet our export 
of it has risen from Mill. cwfc. to 21 Mill. cwt. in 1885-86 
in ten years (the last year’s fall-off being exceptional). Cotton 
has fallfn in price since 1870 full 31 p. c., and yet we have 
kept up our export as before. 

Extension of acreage and increase of agricultural popula¬ 
tion notwithstanding, there have been few or no agricultural 
improvements worth mentioning except here and there in the 
matter of seed, and that too under Government initiative. 
As regal ds irrigation by wells and private tanks, matters are 
not much better. Well Irrigation^ except in the N. W. 
Provincef, is not extending {vide Agricultural Statistics of 
British iiiuia p. 32), and as yet only 82 million acres are so 
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irrigated out of the total irrigated area of S3 millions, i. e» 
not even 6 p. c. of the total crop area of l40 mill, acres in the 
country (figures for Bengal not available ). 

Next as to yield of crop, experts seem to lean to the 
opinion that it is decreasing in India. The soil is believed to 
be being exhausted by over cropping and dertcient manuring. 
Speaking lately with regard to wheat cultivation in India, 
Professor Wallace of the Edinburgh University expressed a 
belief in the likelihood of the yield decreasing and the quality 
degenerating in fifteen years by too frequent growth in the 
same land (vide his lecture on Indian agriculture, London 
lleport Dec. 7, 1887). Dr. Schrottky in a work on 
Indian agriculture, published several years ago, expressed his 
conviction that there was a vast deterioration of the soil and 
decrease of yield in India. If we compare the yield of similar 
crops in other countries, we shall see how we are far behind 
them in this respect. In Bavaria in Italy near Piedmont, the 
yield of rice is 2,500 lbs. per acre, while with us it is 800, 
not even In America 200 lbs. are picked from an acre of 
good cotton; with us the average ranges from 60 to 70, i. e, 
about Wheat again shows a like disparity; in Great Britain 
the yield per acre is 28 bushels, in Prussia 17, in Belgaum 21, 
in Italy 14 ; while in India it is hardly 9 or 10 bushels. Now 
if We turn to our agricultural stock, we find a state of things still 
worse. The following figures are given in the Government 
publication above quoted “ Agricultural Statistics of British 
India,Bengal being left out all through, as no statistics for that 

f roviuce are available. The total crop area for all India 
except Bengal) is 139-8 ‘-Mill, acres and the live-stock is 
as follows:— 

Mill. Total 

Cows and bullocks=39 1521, that is hardly a pair for every 
Buffaloes l^i ) 5 acres of cultivated area. 

In Madras with a crop area of 27-4 Mdl. acres we have 
only 4*6 mill, bullocks and hc-buffaloes or a pair of bullocks or 
he-buffaloes per 10 acres of crop area. Cows and she-buffaloes 
here are about 4*7 mill. In Bombay, excluding Sind, with 
28*8 mill, acres under cultivation, there are only 

3*2 Mill, bullocks 7 together nuinboriug 
376,000 he-buffaloes j 3J Mill. L e^ not even a pair 

of these for every 17 acm of cultivated land. Cows and fche- 
buffaloes 3*2 mill., about an equal number. As to horse-breed^ 
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iQg the figures aro still mpre painfully striking. Horses and 
ponies in all India, except in Bengal, Central Provinces and 
Jissam, numher not more than 889,000. In Madras the number 
is 37,828. In Bombay, exclusive of Sind, horses, marcs, colts, 
all numbering 12r3,U00. In N. W. Provinces the number of 
horses and ponies is 352,000 ; in the Punjab, it is only 
214^000,. In this connection it is interesting to note how the 
export trade in hides and skins has grown during the last 10 
yeajra 

1876-77 650,000 cwt., valued at 2*9 crores 

18S0-81 871,000 cwt., valued at 3-73 crores 

1885-86 1,100,000 cwt., valued at 5*33 crores 

There was some decline in the trade for 1888-7. 

Mr. O’Oouor in his Trade Ileview ( p. 50 ) f'r th\t year, 
after noting the reduction in the exported quantities, remarks 
as follows :—“ But even these reduced figures indicate a high 
level of trade, too high indeed to be a matter for unqualified 
satisfaction ; for there is no doubt that the death of a consider¬ 
able number of the cattle whose skins are exported is un¬ 
necessary and avoidable, and a loss to the agricultural classes 
which is far from compensated by the high price of the skin. 
This large trade is almost confined to Bengal, whence six- 
sevenths of the exports are made, the hides of all North India 
being sent to Calcutta for export. What becomes of the liides 
of Western, Central, and Southern India is not clear, unless it 
is assumed that in those parts the agricultural population are 
maiuly Hindus who will not traffic in hides, while Bengal, the 
Hbrth Western Provinces and the Punjab have a largo 
Mahomedan agricultural population who have no prejudice on 
the subject and make their profit accordingly.^^ Well, gentle¬ 
men, be this as it may, it is clear that our live- stock is in a 
wretched condition, too wretched for improvement in agricul¬ 
ture, while the export trade iu bides and skins is growing to an 
alarming extent. 

Qn the whole, then, whether we look to irrigation or agricul¬ 
tural'improvements* to yield of produce per aero or agricultural 
live-stocks we are driven to the conclusion that our agriculture 
is not in the conditiem in which it ought to be, or in which it 
is often represented to be by those who sbjat tWr eyes to facts 
and trust,to fancies, 'll our ex]panding sea-borne, trade has 
done good to any Indian interest, it can be to agriculture, but 
agriculture, as we see, is as yet, after 30 years and more ef this 
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trade expnusioii, shov^ing no tendency whatever to improve¬ 
ment. it can also I think, be shown that the gains of the 
cultivators are in no way large, as is commonly supposed, from 
the increasing exports of their agricultural "produce. Let ns 
attempt a calculation. Taking the figures for the export trade 
of last year, we have 8(5 crores as the total value of Indian 
produce exported from the country. From this, we have to 
make too largo a deduction,—lu crores for opium as being a 
Government monopoly, 12-^^ crores ima-eoii account ol tea^ 
ami Jw/c inaiiufuaures whicli, through good and 
useful industries, are iii the nature of foivigri entcrpris«*s in the 
country, and which, as their profits ultimately leave the 
country, have to be placotl outside the 2>ale of the national in¬ 
dustrial system. Afior these deductions tlie bilance left is 
64 crores. This is, however, the valuation of the produce ex- 
jjorted at the port of sliipnient. and a further deduction has to 
be made for difference of ^irices at the port and in the villages, 
say, lo to ‘30 per cent. So after making this allowance, we 
reach a b ilance of about ot crores as the value of the agri¬ 
cultural produce shipped from this country, which the cul¬ 
tivators may be said to have receiveil for it actually. Now, 
what is the net jirolit to the cultivator on this 54 crores 
worth of agricultural produce they ^elul down to the jiorts for 
shipment abroad? (<oing on the theory of the ileveniie Settle¬ 
ment Department, t hat the standard of assessment is one half 
of the net iiroluce after deducting expense^ of endtivation, and 
averages about iV the value of the gress jirodiice; we may 
maice the following calculation : —51: crores being the value of 
the gmss imidiice, erores would be the 

Government assessment, which again would be ^ the net assets, 
so that on account of this amount of gross produce, the net 
jirofit left in the hands of the cultivators is 3*6 crores, equal to 
the Government demand. 

Thus we reach iu a rough way the measure of the gains to 
the cultivating classes from our expanding foreign trade—3^ 
crores or, at a most favourable estimate, 4 crores which, when 
distributed among an agricultural population numbering 160 
millions represents 4 annas per head per annum of such profit. 
So small then and almost iiiaiipreciable is this margin of profit 
left to the agricultural classes on account of our foreign trade ; 
and this being so, is it a matter for wonder, gentlemen, t^t 
.agriculture in this country is not improving with our expanding 
trade ? This is, however, the only gain against the losses re¬ 
ferred to above and has to be duly noted down liere. The gain 
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is, indeed, small, but this branch of our trade marks a very 
strong point in our trading position as a whole. Our products 
of a^ricnltuml labour are becoming widely known, and are 
gaining a secure foot-hold in the markets of the world. Already 
in respect of wheat and cotton^ we compete, and with a fair 
degree of success too, with Russia and the United States, 
though these possess an advantage over us in point of distance 
and fecility of communication, in several of the most important 
markets of Western Europe, the United Kingdom, France, Italy 
and Belgium. In indigo^ jufe^ rice and seeds^ we are secure in 
several markets and have not much to fear from the competition 
of other nations. This is, to my thinking, an advantage 
of our position, as compared witii which our little money 
gain to the cultivators is a matter of secondary importance. 
,Now putting together the money losses and the money 
gains, it is clear that our sea-borne trade is not on the whole 
profitable to us. On the contrary, the balance of net losses is 
almost enormous, about 70 crores in all, losses in respect of 
shipping, import and export, manufactured imports &c.,—a 
balance of loss which explains why it is that the masses in the 
country are getting poorer inspite of the expanding trade. The 
agricultural interest alone seemingly gains something, while 
every other interest is suifering and sinking. Even the agri¬ 
cultural interest is suffering with the rest in consequence of 
over-crowding and severe competition which send up rents, 
Government assessments, and the letting value of land. The 
indebtedness of the Indian cultivator is becoming proverbial. 
He has no capital to put in his land, and agriculture is, in 
consequence, not improving. The agricnltaral labourer is faring 
still worse ; he does not find sufficient work in the fields, nor 
does he see other means of eking out his subsistence. Wages 
have risen too low and he is unable at times even to pay for the 
salt he and his family require. Such ,beiug the condition of 
things, it may be asked, what then bscomes of the net imports 
of Gold and Silver into the country year after year ? This 
question brings us to a consideration of the last feature of our 
trade, namely, a regular annual import of the precious metals 
into the country. 

Looking back over the figures for imports and exports of * 
merchandise, exisluding treasure, for tbe last 53 years from 
1834 to 1886, both inclusive, we find the export of merchandise 
exceeding the imports in every single year without exception. 
This excess of exports in these 53 years is represented by no less 
a sum than 840 millions. A portion of this excess, amounting 
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to 409 millions, has gone, as we have seen before, to meet 
part of our English liabilities, and for that portion, therefore, 
the country has received no commercial return whatever. The 
remaining amount of 431 millions of the excess imports of 
merchandise is covered by an equivalent of net imports of the 
precious metals. This import of treasure has been, throughout 
the period of 53 years, a regular feature of our trade statistics, 
and we have received and retained more or less of the precious 
metals in every single year since 1834. 

For the first 12 years, Gold and Silver are not distinguished 
in the returns, but the net import is put down at 25 crores. 
Dividing half and half between the two metals, we may say :— 
1834-45 (12 years) 12*5 of Gold and 12-5 crores of Sil¬ 
ver, Net Imp. 

1846-59 ( 14 „ ) 20-7 „ 53-6 „ „ „ 

1860-73 ( 14 „ ) 72-6 „ 117*2 „ „ „ 

1874-86 (13 „ ) 34-8 „ 91*6 ,, „ „ 


Totals 140*6 of Gold and 274*9 of Silver. 

Grand total 415*5 crores for gold and silver, net import in 
th<‘ coarse of 53 years from 1834. ( The figures for 
the last year are omitted as no coinage figures are 
yet a;ailable for it.) 

Of the Gold imports (140 crores ) the Gold coin ( Mohiirs ) 
is estimated at 3 millions (ude Hunter's Imperial Gazetteer). 
From the remaining, we have to deduct indefinite amounts on 
account of: 


(1) Gold reserves of exchange—Banks in India. 

( 2 ) What has passed out of the country as part 
of personal belongings (orujiments or 
plate ) unknown to Trade Returns. 

( 3 ) \Vastage by loss and by wear and tear from 
year to year. 

( 4 ) Export over-land into Central Asia, which is 
unascertained. ( Vide (Cotton's Decennial 
Report.) 

The balance, that is left after these 4 deductions, represents 
the net amount of gold retained in this country for hoarding and 
ornaments. If we take 100 millions as this balance, we have 
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per head; this is surely not a proof of the country's advancing 
prosperity or of growing accumulation of capital in the country. 
The point becomes still clearer as we go into details. The 
variations in the net imports of silver from period to period are 
in themselves remarkable. In 14 years from 1846 to 1859 
we got altogether 53^ millions or at an annual average of 
nearly 4 millions. In the next period of 14 years from 1860 
to 1873, the two main features of which were (1) a 
vigorous prosecution of Railways and Public works for 
which there were large borrowings in England, and (2) 
activity of the cotton trade during the American war of 
1863-66, we received a net import of 117 crores worth of 
silver, or at the rate of about 8| millions a year, or twice the 
average rate of the previous period of 14 years. In the last 13 
years from 1874 to 1880 we find a considerable fall-off in the 
net imports from 117*2 to 91*5, or at the average rate of 7 
against Si of Ue preceding period—this fall-off, besides, be it 
remarked, in spite of a vast extension of commerce from 95 
millions to 162 during the period. Next if we take the last two 
periods from 1860 to 1886—one of 14 years and the other of 13 
years—we find that out of a total import of 117 millions in the 
former period we had silver coinage of 98*04, leaving a balance 
of uncoined silver ofl8’96 or say 19 millions for the period, 
while from a net total of 91 millions in the latter period silver 
coinage absorbed 87*04 millions, leaving a margin of only 4 
millions of uncoined silver for that period against 19 of the 
previous. In respect of this last period, for (> years out of 13, 
the amount of silver coinage even exceeded the net imports of 
the metal by over 8^ millions—which amount, therefore, must 
have been drawn from internal sources of supply—the people^s 
hoardings or ornaments—a conclusion sustained by the evidence 
of the Currency Department. In remarking upon the reduced 
imports of the last 13 years, as compared with those of the 
previous 14, Mr. O’Conor,—the accomplished Under-Secretary 
to the Government of India in the Dejiartment of Finance and 
Commerce, whose writings throw so much light upon this entire 
question,—argues thus:— 

With a largely increased population and vastly increased 
progress in railways and other public works and in the volume 
of commercial transactions, it might liave been supposed that to 
maintain an adequate currency the supplies of silver should have 
also largely increased, especially it it is true, as some think, 
that silver has depreciated in value, and that therefore India can 
afford to buy more of the metal. The fact that India has not 
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been able to buy as largely of gold as it wishes, owing to the 
appreciation in value of that metal, is clear enough from the 
figures above given ; and the converse result would have taken 
place, no doubt, with silver if it had really fallen in value, and 
if the wants of India in respect of the metal had not been fully 
satisfied. It is difficult to say indeed that those wants have 
been fully satisfied, for the value of the Kiipee in India is still 
not much less than it was 20 years ago over the greater part of 
the country. Prices and wages have materially risen locally 
where a large and sudden demand for labour or commodities has 
arisen, or where railways have tapped regions which previously 
had no external markets ; but taking a general view of the whole 
country, it does not seem that there lias been any such general 
or considerable rise in prices as to indicate that the currency is 
redundant. On the other hand, there lias been an enormous 
increase of maniifactaring indii^^try, of railway and other public 
works, of transactions in both the internal and external trade ; 
and it seems reasonable to conclude that making all allowances 
for the displacement of metal by currency notes, bills, drafts and 
cheques, the employment of silver must have increased in at 
least double the ratio of increase of the 2>opaIation, that is to 
say, that assuming the population to have increased 14 per cent 
in 14 years, the requirements of silver for currency must have 
increased 23 ]>er cent. ’’ And after having stated that “ the 
imports of silver, however, have actually not increased in the 
last 14 years since 1873 he formulates his conclusions thus ;— 
“ It is evident tlien that the increased supplies of money 
required for the increasing needs of the country have been met 
from internsil-sources of supply, and the only inference that can 
be drawn from the facts is that, old hoards ha-ce diminished^ 
metal haring bean taken from thm for circulation as 
coin^ and that new hoards are neither quite so large nor quite so 
common as they used to be;—infact that the pra:tice oj hoard¬ 
ing is gruduatly, though slowly, falling into disuse, and that 
the silver imported into India goes every year more largely into 
circulation* 

On the whole, gentlemen, taking this long period of 53 
years since 1834, we have only about 160 (T.ires worth of the 
precious metals ( 100 of Gold and 00 of Silver) in all for hoard¬ 
ing, ornaments, and other purposes, or a trifle over 3 crores 
per year for a population of 25 crores, or about, say, 2 annas 
per head per annum —a rate of annual absorption of the precious 
metals in a country where savings take the form of hoarding 
or ornaments—a rate which does not show either that we are 
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saving more and more year after year, or that the country is 
advancing in material prosperity in a degree at all com¬ 
mensurate with the immense expansion of our foreign trade 
which has increased in the period of 53 years from 14 millions 
to 170 millions a year or 12 times. 

Thus, even this brief analysis of the net imports of Gold 
and Silver daring the last 53 years goes in a remarkable degree 
to sustain and illustrate the main couelusion regarding the 
economic effects of our expanding foreign trade, namely, that 
it is not only bringing no large or increasing profit to the nation, 
but is on the contrary, in respect of its present character and 
of the channels in which it is at present running, a source of 
immense losses to all classes and to all interests in the country, 
including even the agricultural ; and here, I think, we have to 
seek for an explanation of that painful contrast between the 
growing trade of the country on the one hand and the increasing 
poverty of the people on the other. 

Here concludes this hurried but lengthened inquiry into 
some of the aspects and economic results of our present j)Ositiou 
as a trading nation, and wliat is the upshot ? Taking a broad 
view of that position, it seems to me to present a blending of 
strong and weak points—the strong points preponderating over 
the weak on the whole. Among the strong points may be rioted 
the following:— 

( a ) That wo are now, under the British llag, in direct 
commercial intercourse with most of the nations of the world, a 
rare piece of good fortune falling to a rising, young commercial 
nation. This is, as I view it, one of the most beneficent results 
we owe to the British connection—a political and economical 
connection with a nation tliat is leading and ruling the (Com¬ 
merce of the world. The work of centuries is in this respect 
being accomplished in the space of a few decades. 

( ^ ) That our commercial intercourse with these nations 
is expanding with a rapidity almost marvellous,—an expansion, 
which is a measure of our jiarticipation in the general movement 
of the world’s international trade, on which we may con¬ 
gratulate ourselves. A position of isolation from the concert of 
nations is no more beneficial in the commercial, than it is in the 
political^ sphere. 

( c ) That we are rapidly succeeding with tl'e assistance 
of British enterprise, in securing for our commodities a firm and 
increasing foot-hold in the markets of the world. In respect of 
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agricultural produce, we are already contestiug the field with a' 
varying measure of success with oue of the most go-a-head 
nations of the world, the United States, in the neutral markets 
of Europe, while our cotton goods of Bombay are pushing their 
way in China and Japan and Eastern Africa with such rapid 
and splendid success that we may reasonably count upon ousting 
Manchester from tho»e magnificent markets in a few years, 
in spite of the lucubrations of the London Times over such a 
result. 

{d) That we have now within tho country facilities for 
communication and transport of goods—facilities which are 
increasing with every extension of our Railwiy sy^tein. 

( 0 ) That our trade is now free from fiscal restrictions in 
respect of both its internal as well as external movement. The 
Free-Trade measures of the last 30 y^ars—whatever difference of 
views there may be regarding their expediency as financial 
measures or as to the fiscal substitutes, such as the salt tax, 
which they have necessitated for the miiiiteuauce of the financial 
0(pilibriuni—must, I think, be admitted to have given us a 
commercial advantage of no small value. That these measures 
have led to increase of trade in past years is a fact beyond dis¬ 
pute, and that they will have a like elfoct in future years may, 
therefore, be taken as a certainty. Freedom ot* international 
exchanges, such as these measures have established in the 
country, must stimulate international competition which, when 
our position is improved in other respects, and with other aids, 
cannot fail to bear eventually good fruit. 

(/) That we liave, before our eyes and in our very midst, 
for imitation, some of the most successful examples of new 
industries, such as tea for instance, started and developed by 
British energy and eiiterprize. The value of such successful ex¬ 
ample is immense to a young community just entering uiion a 
new phase of industrial development. 

(y.) That our central geographical situation is one of 
great advantage, even superior in some respects, for purposes of 
.commercial expansion, to that of England in a far off corner of the 
Atlantic. 

These and several other like points, gentlemen, are in our 
favour, and constitute, I think, the strength of our position. 
Bnt it must be admitted that there are also counter-balancing 
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points of weakness on the other side, which at present consider 
ably detract from the value of that position. The chief among 
these are:— 

( a) Our commerce is not at present under our control, 
whether in respect of shipment or import and export, and the 
consequent loss is very large—about 2(5 crores a year, i. e more 
than the whole amount of the Home Charges of which we so 
much complain. Here increased efforts on the part of our Banias, 
Khojas, and Parsees are necessary. 

(A ) Our greatest weakness, however, lies in our increas* 
ing dependence upon a single industry. This one-industry 
system, which is at once the cause and effect of the immense 
losses which our industrial classes are sustaining year after year, 
is a formidable evil which must be controlled and remedied 
before we can hope to profit by our trade. The growth of the 
cotton industry of Bombay and other like industries, that are 
starting into life here and there, mark no doubt the encourag¬ 
ing beginnings of a healthy change. But the evil is great and 
too deep-seated, and strenuous efforts must be directed to its 
removal. 

Our advantages for such an economic change are great; we 
have an unlimited supply of raw material at our very door ; we 
have a firm hold on the world's markets ; our hand-skill and art- 
perception are admittedly of no mean order ; and so forth. 
Cheap labour is often spoken of as an additional advantage in 
this respect, but I think, this cheapness of labour or, what is the 
same thing, low wages must be considered as symptomatic of 
the present diseased condition of our industrial system, and the 
symptom will, and it is most desirable that it should, disappear 
with the disease. Our labouring classes, as our industries 
improve and develop, will come in for a fair share in the re¬ 
sultant national advance in material prosperity. But this apart, 
our other advantages for prosperous manufacturing industries are 
neither few nor small, and the only obstacles in the way of our 
availing ourselves of those advantages are ( 1 ) absence of 
technical education and (2) want of accumulated capital and 
organised credit in the country. These obstacles mu»t be gob 
over before our trade can become to us a source of gain instead 
of a source of loss as at present. As for capital and credit^ they 
cannot at once come to us, and we must wait and trust to time 
and to the growth of national habits of thrift and saving. The 
State, even Lore, can do much for us under a system of guaran- 
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tee, but that is a great question of politico-economic character 
into which I will not enter. But in the matter of technical 
education, there seems to be no great difficulty when we get 
adequate aid from the State. And here I think we may fairly 
draw encouragement from the circumstance that there is already 
in responsible quarters a disposition to accord a favourable 
consideration to any practical proposals on the subject. ‘‘ Pro- 
tection ” appears to some to be a panacea for all our evils, but 
I am persuaded that unaccompanied by a system of technical 
education,‘‘of itself will not help us much. As 
it is, our present one-industry system is a weak point in our 
position, which is entailing upon us year after year immense 
losses amounting to 70 millions, and making every industry 
and every interest in the country suffer, not excluding even 
agriculture. Such, then, as I consider it, is our present trading 
position,—a position in which the strong points are many and 
the weak points few;—which weak points however, tend 
at present to make our otherwise magnificent trade with 
the world not only entirely profilless but in many respects 
positively harmful to all interests in the country. But even 
ill respect of these points of weakness, it is encouraging to note 
that we are in a way—it cannot yet be said in a fair way— 
towards getting them removed and remedied, and when we are 
able,with increased exertions on our part and also with the 
support of Government in one or two particulars, to effect a 
change from the vicious and ruinous one-indastry system to 
one resting on the basis of varied, co-ordinate industries and 
have in our hands the control of our trade, our present losses 
will nut only disappear but will be turned into positive gains, 
and we shall reap the lull advantages of our splendid com¬ 
mercial position and shall then be able to banish from our 
minds all anxiety about the increase of our “Home Charges.” 

Thus viewed, I think, there is much in our present position 
as a trading nation that encourages hopes of a brighter prospect. 
But I would ask you to rest your hopes on grounds higher 
still. 

( « ) There is now a very general awakening throughout 
the country to a proper sense of our duties and responsibilities 
in this connection, and the demand of the Madras Congress 
of December last for a State-aided system of technical education 
is, to my mind, only one sign of that awakening. 

f i ) There is a growing appreciation of the value of active 
associated effort in this field. The Madras Presidency seems 
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to be far ahead of other Provinces in this as in several other 
respects; for, from the ‘‘StatisticalTables for British India” 
published a few days ago, I find that outofa total of 355 
Banks and loan associations conducted on joint-stock principles 
in all India, Madras claims by for the largest number, namely, 
268, of which most, if not all, are Hindu associations, with a 
small sprinkling of Mahoraedans, for such objects as banking 
business, loans, investing savings, &c. &c. working with a 
capital of about 2 crores. This appears to me a most remarkable 
and gratifying progress in the direction of co-operative effort, 
and it is to be hoped that we shall not have long to wait for 
similar advance in the other Provinces. 

But finally, Gentlemen, I think our very national history 
and national characteristics forbid any misgivings about the 
commercial future of the country. If there is one thing more 
than another to which Indian history testifies, it is that as a 
nation we are in no way inferior to any on the fa(^e of the globe 
in energy, self-reliance, and earnest love of work. And if we 
but put forth one-tenth of that self-reliant energy and earnest 
love of work to which, among other things, we owe our 
national survival after 2l) centuries of hard, severe and almost 
continuous figliting for an independent national position, we are 
bound to win in this commercial race of nations. And let us 
hope and pray that under British direction, with the direct aid 
of British enterprise, and with the indirect but still more 
invaluable aid of the British example, India, under the bless¬ 
ings of Providence, will at no distant date be marching side 
by side with England in the van of the world’s commercial 
progress and be once more, what she was famed throughout 
the ancient world to be for, par excellmce the land of Gold—of 
Golden plenty and Golden prosperity as of Golden form and 
Golden freedom. 



THE BeeNSMie results 0F 
FREE TRADE AND RAIL¬ 
WAY EXTENSION. • 

-cxOo^Ox:.— 

Mr. John SlJigi;’, M. P. for Mauchester, has observe!, in 
his recent contribution to the Contemporary Recieti\ that “ as 
a member of the Indian Railway Oommittee, I have been pro¬ 
foundly impressed by the utter absence of oliicial evidence as to 
the economic effects of Railways on the condition of the people. 
It is evident to me that in the vast expenditure on Public 
Works, whicli for the last quarter of a century has gone on in 
India, we have been literally plunging in the dark. * * * 

We have spent an enormous amount of the wealth of India in 
the construction of Railw.ays, canals, and other works, under 
the impression that we thereby not merely develo}) the resources 
of the country, but greatly improve the condition of the people. 
There is a strong desire in official circles that this vast expendi¬ 
ture should continue, but wo are by no means fully supplied 
with evidence as to its good effects so far upon the people. The 
point ought to be certainly decided, either in the affinnative or 
in the negative, before any further continuance of the policy is 
sanctioned, or otherwise we may discover, when too late, that 
we have laid burdens on our Empire by the very policy which 
was intended to enrich it.’^ This deliberate expression of the 
views ofthe Member for l\Iancliester will be welcome to all who 
have watched the proceedings of the Parliamentary Committee 
on Indian Railways, which has recently submitted its report 
recommending a large extension of Railways throughout India 
during the next few y'^ars, as proposed by the Government of 
India. The point of view from which the Committee have 
viewed the question has been that ofthe official experts, or the 
interests of the foreign trade. The stand-point of the i^>ative 
tax-payor, who is chietly interested in the direct and indirect 
effects of this proposed extension, is to some extent in conflict 
with the interests of foreign capitalists and traders. This fact 
was not placed with sufficient prominence before the Committee, 
who on their part did not display any anxiety to secure mi ex¬ 
pression of Native opinion on the subject for their enlighten¬ 
ment. It is, however, not too late in the day to supplement the 
inquiries of the Railway Committee by an examination of the 


‘‘ This contribution appeared in the Joiirniil of the Poona Sarvajanik 
Subha, October 1884. 
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first principles lying at the root of the economic policy of 
Government, in this connection, and of the practical effects 
which have followed, or which may be expected to result, from 
the further continuance of this policy on the same, but greatly 
extended, lines. It may well be hoped that before the report 
receives the sanction of Parliament, Mr. Slagg, and the band of 
Parliamentary friends of India who work with him, will enforce 
public attention to the views of the Indian people, and en¬ 
deavour, as far as may be possible, to supply the deficiency 
noticed al)Ove, before Parliament lends its sanction to the one¬ 
sided recommendations of the Committee. 

We propose in this place to analyse the effects of the 
forward Public Works policy, which has of late found favour 
with Government, in its bearings upon the condition of the 
people. Next to the great agrarian problem brought to the 
front of practical politics in India by the discussions on the 
Bengal Kent Bill, the Relief Act, and the results of the revenue 
settlement operations, the question of the extension of Public 
Works, principally of Railways, is by far the most important in 
its bearings on the condition of the people, and involves more 
important issues in the future than are apparent at first sight. 
The Government of India, in its anxiety to develope and 
facilitate the import and export trade of the country in a way 
to enable it to compete with America in the English 
market and furnish a larger demand for English manu¬ 
factures, proposed last year to construct through its own 
agencies, or through private companies, more than five 
thousand miles of Railway at an estimated expenditure of 
thirty millions during the next few years, chiefly by borrowing 
the capital required for the purpose in the English market. 
These proposals have been generally approved by the Committee 
appointed by Parliament. Both the Government of India and 
the Parliamentary Committee do not, however, seem to have 
sufficiently realized the fact that in America Free Trade does not 
exist, and Protection rules supreme ; that the Railways are not 
State undertakings, but are built by private enterprise on its 
own responsibility ; and that the Railway system in America is 
only one portion of its material development, the other factors 
of agricultural, manufacturing, and commercial prosperity being- 
developed at the same time all over the country. Our con¬ 
ditions here are peculiarly un-American. Our Railways are 
State undertakings. The responsibility to find the interest for 
foreign capital is a charge upon the Indian people, and the 
Railway development is unaccompanied by a general increase 
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in the elements of national well-being. The co-ordination of 
industries which must be organised to secure material progress, 
and the system of economic measures, partly protective, and 
partly stimulating, which have worked such wonders in America 
are conspicuous by their absence in this country. The Ameri¬ 
can example is, therefore, not to the point. In this country, 
which is economically in such a primitive and backward con¬ 
dition, a too exclusive policy of pushing on Railways at Ameri¬ 
can speed, beyond the resources of Indian finance, will, unless 
accompanied by other economic measures of far greater import¬ 
ance, only end in national impoverishment. We are not oppos¬ 
ed to the growth of Railways per se. They are good in their 
own way as providing cheap transit, arid promoting national 
solidarity, and facilitating trade-movements, but when their 
extension is made the ultima thule of State action on its 
economic side, their tendency to prevent, in a country like 
India, a healthy material advance on normal lines must be duly 
taken into account; for, unless they are accompanied by other 
and more important measures conducive to a better organisation 
of national industries, they do not add to the intensive strength 
of the country, which alone furnishes a firm foundation to its 
expansive greatness. We want undoubtedly a vigorous Public 
Works and Railway policy, but it must be based on broader, 
safer, and more national principles, and must bo such as to help, 
and not to starve, the organic and co-ordinate development of 
our economical condition in all directions. 

Our opposition to the Government proposals in regard to 
the extension of Railway is not based on the some-what 
pedantic ground that the buildings of Railways with a view to 
open up the country to trade does not appertain to the proper 
functions of Government, but is in a peculiar sense the nation^s 
own work, and must be left to the unrestricted agency of private 
enterprise. We admit freely that Government is not simply 
the constituted agency of public protection, but is also the 
constituted representative of the collective strength of the 
community, and may undertake within certain limitations other 
duties which can better be performed by the collective guarantee 
of the nation than is possible to private enterprise, indepeu- 
dcintly of such help. In advanced countries where tlie people 
have the means, the energy, and the knowledge to push on in 
their career of economic progress without extraneous help, the 
scope of the action of the Government is necessarily circumscrib¬ 
ed within narrow limits, and it may content itself with watching 
public safety, and safe-guarding the internal activities and 
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facilitating* them by the removal of artificial hindrances and 
obstacles. It might, for instance, accept free-trade as the guid¬ 
ing principle of its commercial policy, and, as was done in Eng¬ 
land forty years ago, secure the greatest freedom of international 
exchange, it might also, as has been done on the continent of 
Europe, and in America, and in the British Colonies, resort 
temporarily to tlie cordon of protection to guard tlie growth of 
its infant ilidustries from the blight of foreign competition. In 
countries not so happily Mtuated, where the people are 
economically in a backward condition, and as in Japan, China, 
and India, cannot command feufficieiib private enterprise to 
work their way to a higher order of life, Government has a task 
of greater diiiicnlty and responsibility, for it has to help the 
nation to help itself by iinrlertaking tlic entire organization and 
direction cf national energies in a way to fit them to stand on 
their own independent footing. This it can only do by fostering 
every variety of occupation which the physical conditions of the 
country and a parallel co-ordination of industries may render 
possible and profitable in the present or in the immediate 
future, with a view to complete and perfect the system of 
national production, create the growth of capital and enterprise 
and train the nation by practical and scientific education for a 
higher typo of social and industrial life. This responsibility in 
the case of backward nations is made more burdensome when a 
foreign civilizing power has the control of the nation^s destinies 
The ruling authorities in this case have to keep jealous watch 
that their policy is regulated, not by the interests of the foreign 
race that is permitted to rule over backw ard countries, but by a 
due and scrupulous consideration of the interests of the people 
committed to their charge. 

In its commercial policy, as well as in its action in carry¬ 
ing out material imiirovcmoiits, the State in this case acts only 
as the representative of the united strength of the community, 
and is bound to see that its conduct is not dominated bv in¬ 
fluences adve^^e to the national welfare. If it adopts Free- 
Trade principles to regulate its commercial relations with foreign 
countries, it must be from a conscienticu'^ regard to the good of 
the people whose trustee it is, and never for the sake of the 
foreigners. So, aho, with resiiect to industrial improvements 
it undertakes, it is bound to sec that such works shall not pass 
into adverse possession, to the iiermaneut injury of the nation's 
interest. It is bound to keeji m its own hands both the manage- 
meiit of, mid the proprietory interest in, such works, till it can 
hand over either or both to the nation itself. A foreign govern- 
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meat stands in special nded o^ greater firmnes^ and caution in 
this respect^ lest the forefgiier shduld seek to defiedt or distoirt 
its action for his own selfish ends. In countries like Judia^* so 
situateii as to require vigorous State-interference, tfce field of 
industrial improvement, unoccupied and available fi>r enterprise, 
must be almost unlimited and varied; and when the State; 
commanding superior resources, steps in only because the nation 
is not prepared to take it up for itself, it mast never tb^'get that 
it steps in only as the nation’s representative, and is justified in 
holding it, only as a sacred national trust. The field itself, 
whether occupied or not, belongs to the nation itself, and to no¬ 
body else under the sun. It is a national possession, or rather 
a national heritage in which the present generation has only a 
life interest; and no Government, whether native or foreign, 
has a moral right, with or without the consent of the present 
generation, to alienate it or any part of it to the foreigner by 
mortgage or sale or gift. It cannot obviously do so without 
sacrificing the permanent interests of the nation. Even if the 
mesent generation does not perceptibly suffer by such a trans¬ 
fer of the industrial field to alien hands, posterity must suff^y 
and grievously too. Coming generations will find the field 
occupied by alien enterprise and will be virtually expatriated in 
their own home. Every consideration, therefore, of prudence 
and justice alike dictate that the action of Government, in such 
circumstances, shall be thoroughly national in its aims, purpose9^ 
and principles of execution. It might employ foreign talent for the 
prosecution of such works ; it might borrow foreign capital for 
the purpose. But it is on no grounds justified in bringing the 
foreigner with his talent and capital into the country, and 
suffering him to appropriate permanently the national field of 
improvement, to the exclusion of the native element, and form¬ 
ing the nucleus of a domineering foreign aristocracy in the land 
with purposes and interests adverse to those of the nation—a 
result which cannot but be regarded as at once a serious political 
danger, and a great economic evil. Further, the whole 
economic action of the State must be so shaped, in all circnm^^ 
stances, as to gradmilly pave the way for an eventual transfer 
of the work of carrying out material improvement to the ^ple 
tlieiDselves, for w^se sake it is undertaken only temporarily at 
^ certain stage of their progress. For its own relief, if for no 
other purpose, the State should seek to train the nation to the 
by admitting it to a gradually increasing share in the 
management of such works of public improvement. Snch a 
preparation of the nation for occupying the field for itself is in 

85 
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H sense a necessity. It is not possible for any Govemment« 
however strong and active, to keep its hands for ever burdened 
with so onerous a function, assumed in addition to its own pro¬ 
per work, which must every day grow more complicated and 
difficult, without serious inconvenience, or continue discharging 
it for all time with any fair amount of efficiency. Nor, again, 
is it just on higher grounds of political ethics, to keep the 
nation in a condition of perpetual pupilage by a permanent 
monopoly of the work which is peculiarly its own, and which 
it has a right to manage for itself, independently, or to disable 
and disqualify it by enforced inaction under an exclusive system 
of foreign management. Such a course would not only be in¬ 
equitable, but fatal and suicidal. 

Now if this conception of what ought to be the aim, the 
objects, and the principles of the economic action of the State be 
not incorrect, it furnishes a stand-point from which to examine 
the whole economic policy of the Government of India, and a 
criterion by which to judge of the results of its Public Works 
administration which is but a branch of it, including of course, 
the effects of past Railway extension on the material progress 
of the country. 

Tlie Public Works policy of the Governmeut of India was 
first formulated by Ijord Dalhousie, under whose administration 
the proposal of a separate Department for the ])romotion of 
Public Works undertaken on Government account, or with 
Government guarantee, was carried out. Tx)rd Dalhoiisie^s 
scheme of Railways embraced the whole of India, and the lines 
sketched out by him fulfilled the rare condition of occupying 
not merely the great trade routes, but what was of more con¬ 
sequence in his eyes, the great military roads of India. 
Strategic more than commercial considerations predominated 
in his mind, and with his usual extravagance, when a new idea 
laid hold of him, he gave it effect with all the force of his 
masterful energy. It was Lord Dalhousie’s dream to strengthen 
the domination not only of English rule, but of English trade 
and commerce in India, and the permanent interests of this 
country were subordinated to this all-engrossing ambition. The 
contemporaneous rise of the school of Free Trade in England, 
and the great reputation which its apostles enjoyed, furnished 
the m* taphysical ground-work for this essentially selfish and 
grasping policy. The value of India to the British nation was 
measured by the quantity of raw material which the resources 
01 Indian agriculture enabled it to export for the feeding and 
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maintenance of the Lancashire manufactures. India was to de¬ 
vote all its energies to raise the raw exports ; and canals. Rail¬ 
roads and improved communicaiions were to be pushed on at 
any cost to facilitate the export of raw articles and the import of 
English manufactures. Indians own industrial needs were of 
comparatively no consequence. The annexation of the resources 
of India was to be completed at all hazards, and at any sacrifice. 
These were the i)redominant ideas of the time, and they have 
not lost their hold on the minds of the rulers to this day. A 
splendid opportunity for fruitful State activity was thus thrown 
away, and abused by aggravating the naturally unfavour¬ 
able conditions presented by the free contact of the two 
countries. So far as this result was inevitably due to natural 
conditions, we have no fault to find with Government. But 
surely it was not a legitimate exercise of the State’s parental 
functions to help with Indian resources the one country which 
needed no such lielp, at the cost of paralyzing its great un¬ 
fortunate dependency, whose salvation from its depression of 
ages depends upon its industrial growth in all directions. The 
abuse of State functions in this connection has been carried to 
a dangerous extent already, but even now it is not too late for 
a change. Now that its consequences are so fully evident, 
it behoves the Government to pause, and retrace its steps, and 
check the further growth of this evil. The extent of the 
mischief that has been worked already is admitted by the more 
keen-sighted of English statesmen, and is witnessed to by the 
ghastly spectacle so recently witnessed of a condition of things 
when six millions of people died during a single year of scanty 
rain-fall, notwithstanding an expenditure of sixteen crores of 
Rupees on the part of Government, and when, as Dr. Hunter 
admits, one-third of the population lives from hand to mouth on 
a single meal a day. And yet Government profes'=»es itself to 
be powerless to raise its little finger to stop the drain, or divert 
it into less exhaustive channels. It cannot undertake to sub¬ 
sidize native industrial growth, or stimulate local manufactures 
without exposing itself to the fire of Free-Trade f inatics, and 
the opposition of the vested foreign interests which it has 
created. As every-body knows, the duties on imported goods 
had to be removed, at a great loss to the public revenue, to 
satisfy the demands of Manchester traders, long after these 
duties had ceased to be protective. The Government of India’s 
recent attempts to stimulate local manufactures have been 
paralyzed by the silent opposition of these same agendas. 
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Speaking of protection as a po^ible policy, Mr. Justice 
Cunningbam writes In India and its Rulers ’’ at page 229, 
as under:— 

‘‘ Some obvious ii\eans which suggest the^elves for the 
promotion of local ih4ustries, whatever be their intriusic merits 
or defects, are, fwm the special circumstances of India, out of 
the question. The powerful interest of the English manufac¬ 
turers, sorely pressed by the disadvantages under which the pro¬ 
tective tariffs of other nations place them, will assuredly at all 
times render it impossible for any Government permanently 
to permit in India any Customs arirangements, which would 
give the Indian manufacturer an advantage over his European 
rival.’’ 

The cliief object which the Government of India had in 
view, in shaping its economic policy, seems thus to have been 
noi a normal co-ordination of industries, which is the very life¬ 
blood of a nation’s material well*-being, but the development 
of the one industry which was most conducive not to the growth 
of India, but to the prosperity of the manufacturing interests 
of England. Government action has been chiefly directed to 
help the improvement and expansion of Indian agriculture, by 
carrying out schemes such as irrigational canals, calculated to 
promote increased production, by facilitating the distribution 
of agricultural produce by a net-work of roads and railways, but 
above all by securing a perfect freedom of internaiional ex¬ 
changes through the development of a commercial policy based 
on Free Trade principles. 

The authors of this economic scheme had apparently no con¬ 
ception of the ulterior tendencies of a line of action based on such 
^evous misapprehension of the real wants of the country. When 
Lord Dalhousie proposed to cover the country with a net-work of 
railways and canals, and when his successors, while pursu¬ 
ing the eame policy, adopted the Free-Trade principles in all their 
radical thoroughness, they seem to have had no idea that their 
one-sided action, directed with such remarkable vigor, in favour 
ef a single industry,—^Which does not admit of varied and unlimit¬ 
ed expansion so as to meet the Rowing wants of a growing 
^pulation, an^ which depends tor its success, less on human 
skill and the aid of scientific appliances, and more on causes 
over which man has no control,—^would have indirectly, at no 
distant date, a disastirons effect on the other industries of the 
nation. They evidently did not see that this radical politty 
would ha^ the effect of stamping out these latter indttstnes in 
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an astonishingly short space of time ; nor, again, had they any 
idea tliat their railways, intended to accel^te the economic 
advance of the country, would have, being unaccompanied by 
other and more useful measures, the opposite effect oMrawing 
the nation down a fatal inclin^ plane to the verge of’bank¬ 
ruptcy and ruin, and driving millions to live up to the margin 
of scanty subsistence, so that the mote touch of famine would 
carry them off by thousands. 

Before proceeding to consider in detail the disastrous effects 
which have followed in the train of this expansion of public 
works expenditure, it will be of use to digress a little, and trace 
the history of the fiscal reforms which have been undertaken by 
Government during the last 40 years, and which represent the 
negative side of the same policy of subordinating Indian interests 
to the necessities of English manufacturers and traders, of which 
the positive side is represented by the one-sided development of 
Public Works. More than 40 years ago the internal traffic of 
the country, which till then had been burdended with numerous 
tolls and customs duties, was liberated from these restraints. 
The inland customs duties were abolished in Bombay in 1837j 
and in 1844 the town duties called Mhotarfa were repealed. 
This reform was carried out in Bengal in 1836, in the North 
West Provinces in 1843, and in the Punjab in 1849. As a branch 
of the same reform, and carried out about the same tiine, the 
freedom of interportal traffic was established by the abolition 
coasting duties in 1848. When the internal trade was thus 
liberated, the Government turned its attention to the ‘duties on 
foreign trade. So far as this reform related to export duties, the 
action of Government was perfectly defensible. Extended fo¬ 
reign trade necessarily means extended employment of domestic 
labour. Heavy export duties on articles, of which this country 
did not enjoy the monopoly, diminished India’s hold upOn fo¬ 
reign markets, and even where India did possess an appearance 
of monopoly^ such duties encouraged foreign countries to find 
out substitutes, and as in the case of salt-pwre and indigo, such 
duties destroyed the export trade in these articWs. Act Vlf of 
J859 first initiated this reform Jby the abolition of duties ravi* 

i^lk and tobacco. Act Vlloflffi? gave further effect to th^ 
iocommendatiohs of the Tariff Oomn^ee in the samo 
and XI of 188!^ abolished all export datS^^ except the 
^cAvyduty ounce grown in Br/tiah Burmab. fiito WjaeficiaJl 
of soch tlegisjljation are no*-where better ixi 

toBpwfim of our wheat whi<^ ISTS, 
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and ia tea years has risen from 4 lakhs to six times that amount- 
—24 lakhs cwt.—of wheat exported in 1882. 

The abolition of export duties prepared the way for the 
agitation carried on by Manchester during the previous 25 years 
for the repeal of the import duties, which, ho wever, it is need¬ 
less to state, stood on an entirely different footing. As early as 
1848, this agitation was commenced in England, but the 
Government of the day felt itself unable to make any concessions 
by reason of the heavy pressure on Indian finance caused by 
Lord Dalhousie’s policy of annexation. The mutinies followed, 
and Lord Canning was also not able to give effect to Manchester 
views. In 1859, while the export duties were lowered all 
round, the import duties were actually raised, and under 
instructions from Lord ^tanley, 10 per cent ad valorem duties 
were levied upon cotton piece-goods imported, and 20 per cent 
duties were levied upon foreign perfumery and jewelery. This 
was too much for Manchester patience. The agitation gained 
strength, and Mr. Wilson was sent out from England to 
guide the policy of the Indian Government in a way more 
consonant with the views of English merchants. Act X of 1860 
abolished the duties on imported machinery, and reduced the 
20 per cent duty noticed above to 10 per cent. The same policy 
was carried out by Act XI of 1862, XXVI of 1863, XXIII of 
1804, XXV of 1865, and XVII of 1867, till the 10 per cent 
duty was further lowered to and in the case of cotton goods, 
to 5 per cent. In 1879, these duties were still further reduced, 
and in 1882, all duties on imports were abolished. When it is 
remembered that even in England, the home of Free Trade 
legislation, heavy customs duties on imports are levied to this 
day for revenue purposes, the revolutionary character of the 
changes made by successive Finance Ministers, at an estimated 
sacrifices of nearly 2 crores of Rupees levied as revenue chiefly 
from the well-to-do classes, will be easily perceived. 

The true character of the change brought about by the 
abolition of these inland, inter-portal, and customs duties on 
foreign trade, and its effects upon the economic condition of the 
country, has now to be considered. The abolition of the inland 
and town duties was brought about under circumstances which 
necessitated the increase of the salt duty all round, to fill up the 
^p in the revenues. More-over, since 1860. these same duties 
have been revived in the shape of Toll duties on Roads and 
Bridges constiucted by Government, and the Municipal Octroi 
duties. These two classes of imposts, being substituted f6r the 
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old duties, have in a sense minimised the relief which Govern¬ 
ment originally intended to afford to internal trade. Asa quest¬ 
ion of pnnciple, it may be fairly urged that the original policy 
of Government in this connection was adopted without due 
allowance being made for the circumstances of this country. 
Bach large province in India raises all the food and raw produce 
it requires for domestic consumption, and stands in little need of 
raw imports from its neighbouring provinces. What little is 
required in this way is supplied by foreign trade, and these 
foreign imports mostly meet the wants of the well to-do classes. 
Internal traffic therefore may well be regarded as a continua¬ 
tion of the international traffic, and as such its liberation from 
inland duties has only helped the foreign trader, and has not 
stimulated inter-provincial exchange in indigenous products. In 
regard to the abolition of duties on foreign trade, we think it 
was Sir John Strichey who observed that “ there is no country 
in the world in which the fullest application of the principles of 
Free-Trade is more desirable than it is in India, and that from 
its poverty, the primitive and monotonous condition of its indus¬ 
tries, and the peculiar character of its political condition, India 
requires from its Government before all things the most 
economical treatment of its resources, and therefore the greatest 
possible freedom of foreign exchange. This official opinion 
was concurred in by Sir Evelyn Baring, the successor of Sir 
John Strachey, and in fact it represents the orthoilox view of 
nearly all the Finance Ministers who have shaped our fiscal 
system during the past twenty-five years. 

Notwithstanding this concurrence of opinion, we take leave 
to doubt whether these measures have really benefited the 
country in the way intended by their promoters. In the first 
place, the total remission of these import duties involved the 
surrender of nearly two crores of revenue, contributed mostly by 
the well-to-do classes, and the subjects of Native States, 
who are the largest consumers of the foreign imports. 
India in its present circumstances could ill-afford this large 
sacrifice, and, as a matter of fact, Government has been obliged 
to resort to fresh taxation in the shape of the famine insurance 
fund. Even if it be admitted that India could afford this sacrifice, 
these duties ought to have been preserved as a financial reserve, 
and relief ought to have been afforded by still further lowering 
the pressure of the salt tax, and the stamp duties, or 
the export duties on rice. It was his perception of the true 
nature of these import duties which led Lord Northbrook, from 
a rare sense of duty and a generous solicitude, for the true 
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irelflsire of this country, to resist Englfeh pressure, and resign 
his post rather than be a party to such a eunonder. 

Secondly, in the interest of Indians material development, 
the aWition of these duties has worked mischief in that it has 
exposed to the unrestricted competition of the world the rude 
and qpdeveloped industries of the couutry. These duties were 
not, as in llngland, levied upon raw products, but upon finish¬ 
ed firticles such as cotton, silk and woollen manufactured goods, 
and ,^?^ught metal. These imported articles were all of them 
machjiae-made, and necessarily displaced the haod-made pro¬ 
ducts of native skill. This displacement was to a certain 
extent inevititble, but Government,, as the protector of nationaj 
Indian interests, should not have gone out of its way to stimu¬ 
late this process of the violent disintegration of important 
industries in this country. It was its duty so to stimulate the 
orgapization of native capital as to bring about this displace- 
.pient in the natural course of things by the substitution of 
organized native agency in place of the rude and single workers 
in hand labour. This it could easily have done without any 
dereliction of its other duties. By encouraging technical 
education, by continuing protective duties upon all articles in 
which the foreign manufacturer competed wiih the native 
producer, by allowing subventions for a few years to intelli- 
gei^ly organized elForts of native capitalists to establish new 
industries, Government would have enabled the manufacturers 
of India to retain their hold on the local markets. This dis¬ 
placement of domestic manufacturers means the throwing out 
of employment of a large number of skilled artisans whose 
obcupUtion was gone, and who have been thereby forced to 
cdplpete with the poorly paid agricultural labourers It farther 
fnvolVies the destruction of* co-ordinate and independent indus- 
Mes, which in aM self-dependent communities, constitutes the 
very life of varied and i^ell-balanced national economy. 

Noising in our opinion is more fallacious than to suppose 
thejt hb ipcrease in the import trade of finished articles im^es 
development of liUtioueil prosperity. Every increase in the 
import of no&te^als to be manufactured in the country^ 
yrhtch is tile eyiracteristic feature of British trade, does imfay 
^ tstmim and pro^ilty cS national indnstrM' life, fha 
Inverse operation in India' constitutes a serioOa 4nd 
danm, l^re^nil to those who can i^ad ^ si^ of 
Hvirn Its eoondtnical ^nSI iOi^sstrial Largf home^ 

tetoU blind mei to the tme (dmracter of tide 
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point out with pride to the fact that, in the course of fifty 
years, the imports have risen from six to sixty crores of Rupees. 
To enable our readers to understand the true character of these 
figures, we append below a table showing the growth in the 
import of manufactured goods during the last 25 years. 


Articles. 

1859-60. 

1870-71. 

1881-82. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Woollen goods ... 

3,58,557 

5,82,339 

12,76,263 

Cotton goods ... 

1,16,98,928 

1,90,44,869 

2,40,00,237 

Metal. 

4,54,457 

8,5;,319 

27,72,178 

Sugar. 

2,20,270 

5,55,801 

12,43,758 

Umbrellas 

1,36,670 

Not available. 

2,09,572 


These figures show wlmt displacement lias occurred in the 
consumption of the chief manufactured goods of home production. 
It cannot be maintained for one moment that ludiji did nOt 
clothe itself in cotton or other fiibrics in times past. As a 
matter of fact, India did not only clothe itself, but even so late 
as the first quarter of this century, it exported its fine muslins 
to Europe in large quantities, and even to this day the raw 
material of cotton and wool is exported in larger quantities thau 
the imported goods. Those optimists, who infer the growing 
prosjierity of India from the expansion of its foreign trad5, 
fbrget that this expansion means only so much displacement of 
inmgenous manufactures, a consideration which greatly detracts 
from the value of this trade from the Indian point of view. 
Mr, (Seymour Keay has, in his second article on the “ Spoliatiou 
of India estimated that the extent of this displacement is 
measured by no less a sum than 27,50,00,000 Rs. the value of 
the imports of cotton and other goods, and 12,50,00,0 )0 Rs. of 
metals and other articles. To the extent therefore of nearly 
eighty per cent of the full value of imports, and a corresponding 
amount of the exports, the foreign trade of India does not re¬ 
present tiie creation of a new ana effective demand, but is mere¬ 
ly the substitution of foreign for home manufactures, and the 
4efltraction of the cQ-ordjuatiou of industries so essential to 
national well-being. A little judicious protecti<Hi tO locaj 
manufactures, and a little encouragement in the wav of technical 
lw«v,e ^a^ly ®haWed Indie fe) displace its rude 
by improved 
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When such protection was for a time enforced upon an 
unwilling Government by its financial necessities, Indian capital 
organised itself, mid put forth its energies in the manufacture of 
cotton and other goods. In 1882 there were 62 cotton Mills 
and many times the number of cotton presses and gins, 3 silk 
manufacturies, 14 tanneries, 14 iron and brass foundries, 12 
sugar refineries, 4 soap companies, 4 paper mills, 68 collieries, 
and a large number of jute companies in Bengal. This infant 
development needed all the care the Government could bestow, 
and such care would have rewarded it manifold for any sacrifice 
of present revenue it might have been called on to make on this 
account. It does not speak well of the benefits conferred by 
such a rule as that with which India has been blessed for more 
than a century past, that even where native capitalists have 
embarked their capital in such enterprises, they are not able to 
command native skill of management, but find it necessary to 
import foreign talent and skill. With a partial exception in 
Bombay, these new industries are all managed throughout by 
European skill, thus giving the foreigners a monopoly of the 
advantages reaped, over and above their natural monopoly as 
shippers, and carriers and insurers. Even in those departments 
of money dealings where the native has a natural claim to 
succeed, European enterprise has driven out native talent. We 
refer here to the banking enterprise of the country. As many 
as 323 banking companies have been established in this country 
since 1861, and 140 of these establishments are in active opera¬ 
tion to this day. All these are managed by Europeans, though 
their dealings are for the most part with native customers, and 
their funds are derived to a large extent from native depositors. 
The extent of the success of these companies measures the dis- 

i placement of native capital and organising skill from this most 
ucrative business, which, be it remembered, retj[uires no 
machinery or steam power to set it in motion. 

In short, the extension of the import trade in foreign finish¬ 
ed manufactures, which has been the aim of successive Govern¬ 
ments in India, has thrown out of profitable employ native 
skilled labour, and displaced native organising talent, from a 
variety of occupations in which 50 years ago there was no com¬ 
petition, and the once thriving industrial classes have been re¬ 
duced to a dead level of precarious and subordinate existence, 
dependent upon the resources of inferior service, or the least 
remunerative agriculture. 

In the face of these results, it is the duty of Indian states¬ 
men to consider whether it is safe or just to allow such a state 
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of things to GODtinue to the permanent paralysis of Indian 
industry, and whether the State, which &s taken upon itself 
the direction of national activity, should not take precautionary 
measures to prevent such a lamentable collapse, by putting new 
life and vigour into the decaying system. Already the Famine 
Commissioners have estimated tl^t more than 80 per cent of the 
population is agricultural. Such a result is the legitimate out¬ 
come of the disappearance of diversity in employment caused by 
the pressure of unrestricted European competition. If the aboli¬ 
tion of foreign customs duties had really benefited the nation 
at large, and created and enlarged the effective demand of 
foreign imports for domestic consumption, such a circumstance 
might have furnished an argument in favour of the policy 
pursued by Government. As a matter of fact, however, the 
difference between imports and exports has gone on increasing 
from seven crores to twenty-three crores in 50 years Fifty 
years ago, the imports were 7 crores, and the exports 13 crores, 
while the corresponding figures for 1882 are 60 crores and 83 
crores respectively. This excess of 23 crores of exports brings 
no commercial return. The whole value of the annual pro¬ 
duction of India has been estimated by the Famine Commis¬ 
sioners at 350 crores of rupees. On the most favourable estimate, 
the profits on the total production at 12 per cent should be about 
40 crores, the rest of the capital can only replace itself from 
year to year. In other words, more than half the net profits of 
national production are thus absorbed by the excess of exports, 
for which there is admittedly no commercial equivalent return. 
This increase in the exports is thus not a voluntary operation, 
but has been forced on by increased foreign expenditure, interest 
on foreign loans, and increased remittances. We have thus, 
over and above the displacement of varied industry, an increased 
drain on national resources brought on by direct State action in 
the financial and industrial management of the country. 

We are prepared to admit that to a great extent these results 
were inevitable in the circumstances in which this country has 
been placed. Even if the Government had not helped this dis¬ 
integrating process, British merchants and British manufacturers 
would have asserted their predominance, and eventually mono¬ 
polised the field afforded by the consumption of 250 millions of 
the inhabitants of this country. But unassisted by Government, 
the process of displacement would have been more natural, if 
not slower, and the drain on our resources more gradual, so as 
to allow a much longer breathing-time to the nation to collect 
its strength, and stand up in the fight. Onr complaint is that 
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in jmanipulating its customs tanffe, Gbvemment has gone out 
of its way to strengthen fthe strong, and buxden the weak ritaJ. 
By aboliahiag import ddties, it has helped foreign trade, and 
as this help could not be continued without a sacrifice of revenue 
which it could ill afford to make, the State has imposed direct 
taxation to fill up the deficit. The salt duties were increased 
enormously when inland duties were first abolished, and latterly 
we have had the land assessment, the stamp revenue, the excise 
duties, the licence ta^, and other direct imposts increased, or 
levied a-hew, to make both ends meet. This substitution rf 
direct for indirect burdens has only relieved foreign traders at 
the expense of the nation, and to this extent Government has 
pvm a bounty to the foreign merchant, and sacrificed the 
interests of the domestic producer. 

As if the negative action was not enough, Government has 
in its Public Works policy gone farther in the way of positively 
subsidising the foreign carrier, producer, and importing mer¬ 
chant, by undertaking to ficilitatc the transport of goods by 
the construction of guaranteed or state railways. Lord 
Dalbousie's scheme of Hallways was, as we have observed 
above, intended chiefly for strategic and military purposes, 
but the lines sketched out by him were also good commercial 
lines, running parallel as they did to the great trade routes and 
(;runk roads of the country. So far as these lines were dictated 
by political and military necessities, they do not fall within 
the scope of our present observajbions. They had to be con¬ 
structed at any cost, and constructed they were at a frightfully 
heavy cost. We have to consider the policy of Railway ex¬ 
tension in its commercial and industrial bearings, and viewed 
|n this light, the policy of the Government of India must be 
judged hy sevorer standards than those which find favour with 
official apologists. The comparison with American enterprise 
in this connection is for obvious reasons not to the point. We 
mu urge no ohjectioa to Railway expansion if it is developed, 
as in Amarioa, by independent private effort. Even to this day 
all e^riaaonts to float Railway projects on the American plan 
in ln£a have, uotwithstandiDg the libeml encouragement which 
lord Ripc» and Sir Evelyn JBaring were prepared to offer, 
failed to mduce .private English capitalists to undertake Raii- 
5ray extension unaided by ir^rial guamntees firornGovurnmeuGL 
Only one line in tihe Lower Provkces of Besagal has hem so 
takiKi up, ail the ether companies have stipulated for a fixed 
^>ranl^, either for a shori; inpalte of yiemi ^ tong 
me only advan<» we haiat xoade itat, iiaetaad of tlhii 
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gumutea bamg as high as jSve per cent allowed by Lord 
llalhousie's Qovernttieiifc^ the Grovernment of India can at pre¬ 
sent secure the co-operation of private companies with a 3^ or 
4 per cent guarantee, and a share in the profits. It is useless 
to recall the past mistakes, but now that, with the sanction of 
the Ppliamentary Railway Committee, the Government of 
India is being urged on by English capitalists and iron-masters 
to embark on the same lines in fresh enterprises without any 
limit to the annual expenditure, it behoves those who fully 
realize some of the mischiefs which have already resulted, and 
which threaten to be greatly aggravated in the "future, to dis¬ 
cuss calmly the principles on which this one-sided development 
is advocated, and to take stock of the probable economical 
results of further persistence in this course. We do not hope 
that any thin^ we can urge against the current doctrinaire 
views which find favour with Government can lead to any 
immediate result, but none the less do we feel it to be our duty 
to give expression to native public opinion on this important 
question. Already Mr. Slagg has raised his warning voice, and 
the Under Secretary of State has also, in his place in Parlia¬ 
ment, given utterance to a feeling of responsibility, which can 
not but act as a brake on the forward policy. Independent 
thinkers like Mr. Connell have also anticipated the views of 
native publicists, and it may well be hoped that, if the people 
of this country would make their voice heard in Parliament, a 

f reat deal of the mischief apprehended may yet be averted. 

he question before us is not whether more Railways should be 
built or not. It is rather whether the State should, more freely 
than before, and at the risk of unduly burdening Indian re¬ 
sources, undertake to subsidize foreign capitalists with a view 
to secure five thousand miles of new Railways within the next 
five or six years. This question can not be properly answered 
without giving a thought to the economical and financial results 
of past State action in this connection. 

Colonel Stanton’s Report on Indian Railways for the 
year 1882-1883 gives the following particulars in regard to the 
existing system of railways. Including the East Indian Rail- 
tray, which has been recently purchased by Government from 
the Company which constructed and worked it for 25 years, 
the guaranteed railway lines, extending over 6204 miles, have 
cost m original construction and repairs nearly 106^ Millions of 
pounds, or nearly 170o0 £ per mile. The interest on the capital 
advanced is nearly 5 MifUons of pounds. The net traffic 
receipts, after deducting the expenses of management, come to 
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about 5,650,000 £. The excess of net receipts over the interest 
charge is thus, taking all the guaranteed lines together, about 
650,000 £. Some of these lines have paid surplus profits 
since 1877-78, but considered in their financial Wrings as 
burdens on the State’s resources, this small surplus of 650,000 £ 
on an expenditure exceeding 100,000,000 * can hardly ba 
considered as very satisfactory. EJxcluding the East Indian 
Railway, which is no longer a guaranteed line, the net traffic 
receipts of guaranteed railways still fall short of the interest 
charge which Government has to pay, to the extent of 
231,000 £. For the whole period of 25 years, the arrears of 
interest paid by Government to the guaranteed companies have 
reached a total of 32-^ millions. This sum must be added to the 
amount of capital expenditure, and would, when so added, 
raise that amount to nearly 140 millions of pounds. The value 
of the land which the State gave free of charge to the companies 
is not included in the capital account. 8o also the loss by 
exchange incurred by Government, in consequence ot* the inter¬ 
est amounts being made payable in gold to English holders of 
Railway stock, has not been included. Making these additions, 
the capital amount of expenditure comes to nearly 150 mil¬ 
lions of pounds ; and calculating interest on this sum, the net 
receipts fall short of the interest charge by more than two 
millions of pounds. 

The next class of railway lines are those undertaken by the 
State on its own account from borrowed funds, or, as in the case 
of frontier rail’ways, from advances made out of current revenue. 
About 3U00 miles of State railways have been thus opened for 
traffic at an expenditure of more than 35^ Millions of 
pounds. The interest charge on this sum exceeds the net traffic 
receipts by nearly 760,000 £. These State lines are mostly on 
the narrow guage, and the charge of construction per mile is 
9000 £, or nearly one-half the charge of the broad guage 
guaranteed lines. As in the case of guaranteed lines, the arrears 
of interest paid on borrowed capital exceed more than 
Millions. If this charge were included in the capital ex¬ 
penditure, and the value of the land taken up and the loss by 
exchange be added, the total would be nearly 45 millhms, and 
the net loss to the State, represented by the excess of interest 
over the receipts, would, nearly be 1,000,000 £. Taking the 
guaranteed and State lines together, we have thus an ex¬ 
penditure of 142 millions upon nearly 10,000 miles of railways, 
and during the last 30 years Government has, besides the land 
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given free of charge, and the loss by exchange, paid 38 mil¬ 
lions for arrears of interest. 

These figures take no account of the lines constructed by 
Native states, as also of the so-called protective lines construct¬ 
ed out of the famine insurance fund. It will be seen from 
these details that the railway policy of Government has not 
resulted in financial advantage to the Indian Government. This 
consideration should have great weight at the present time 
when Government proposes to spend 30 Millions more in the 
next few years upon 5,000 miles of new railways. So far as the 
lines hitherto constructed were dictated by military or political 
considerations, the question of their financial solvency or other¬ 
wise is one only of secondary importance* But now that this 
policy is about to be still further developed, this question of 
commercial and financial success cannot be so lightly disposed 
of. The econorai:al results of the railways undertaken by Gov¬ 
ernment when fairly considered, do not appear to us to justify 
any further indifference to the considerations which hitherto 
have been kept in the back-ground by higher needs. Looking 
at the matter from the Indian tax-payer's point of view, 
it is clear from the figures given above, that the Gov¬ 
ernment of India has, during the past 30 years, spent 
nearly 40 millions of rupees in paying excess interest upon the 
capital advanced, besides another forty millions sunk by it in 
the State lines, built out of money borrowed, or saved from the 
revenues. Looking only at the payment of arrears of interest, 
it follows tbit Government has paid every year between one 
and two millions of pounds as subsidy to help the foreign trade 
of the country. Although this payment was not made directly 
to the British exporter or manufacturer as a bounty to encourage 
the shipment of foreign manufactured goods to India, it had 
the same effect as a direct bounty in the displacement of in¬ 
digenous trade and manufactures. Contemporaneously with 
the development of railways at public expense, the foreign 
trade of the country has increased by enormous strides. For 
instance, Cheshire salt has penetrated far into the interior in 
its competition with the indigenous article, with every con¬ 
siderable advance in the system of railways. In the same 
manner, Lancashire manufacturers have been enabled to find 
increasing custom for their cotton goods, with the result of 
extinguisning Native manufactures, as the railways have 
penetrated into the heart of India in all directions. If the 
railways had been built by private enterprise, unassisted by 
public funds, or even if they could now be so built without any 
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saoh charge on the revenues^ no reasonable objection' could be 
urged against the effects of this foreign competition. As a 
matter of fact, however, they have not been so bailt in the 
past, nor is there any near prospect of their being built indepen¬ 
dently in the future. India is thus asked to make room for the 
foreign trader by paying him or his country-men a bounty to 
facilitate bis competition with the native prolucer, and to give 
him lauil free of cost, and to arrange that the interest pay¬ 
ments shall be punctually ma le in gold from ya ir to year at 
any sacrifice, and fin il.ly to see with patience the nitive manu¬ 
facturer and trader pushed out of his sphere of domestic 
industrial activity. This prospect is surely not very cheerful, 
$iid while admitting that higher considerations may have 
justified the incurring of these risks in the pi-^t, we cannot 
reconcile ourselves to a further persistence in the sime course. 
It would have been fir better, if instead of paying this bounty 
to the foreign trader in the shape of arrears of interest payments, 
the Government hid diverted its surplus 40 millions to sot up 
industrial organizations on its own account, or encouraged native 
effort in the same direction by temporary subventions, or 
allowed the money to remain in the pockets of its subjects to 
multiply a hundred-foM in useful works. Government has in 
fact now ficed all the risks of pioneering in railway enterprise. 
It has shown the way, and demonstrated that railways do pay 
moderately in this country. It must now look to private 
enterprise alone for farther development, and not use its 
enormous resources to handicap the native producer in his 
unequal race with the foreigner. 

Notwithstanding this financially burdensome and econo¬ 
mically ruinous policy of the Government in this connection, 
the people of India would have had good reason to welcome 
this diveiisioii of public funds by the State, if the vast expen¬ 
diture incurred for railway construction had the effect of 
training the nation by suitable arrangements for their technical 
education, and liberal association in the management', to takb 
up in course of rime in iheir own bands the new sphere of 
industrial activity represented by railway ent^prise. Unfortn- 
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nately for this country, this educational aim wiis not at all 
regarded either in the scheme of works and the mode of pro¬ 
cedure laid down by the Government of India, or in the choice 
of purposes on which the money was spent. The real wants of 
the country were subordinated to the consideration of what was 
advantageous in the interests of foreign trade. The people of 
Indid needed above all things a technical training in mechanical 
arts and manufacturing processes, and pecuniary aid in the 
shape of State subsidies in starting new enterprises. Above all, 
they had to be protected from the predominance of a foreign 
plutocracy, with vested interests opposed to those of the Native 
producer. None of these considerations have attracted the 
attention of Government as they deserved. The system of 
public education, such as it has been set up, is mainly intended 
to qualify native youths for inferior service in the State depart¬ 
ments. The scientific branches of the service are all but sealed 
to the natives by reason of their education not fitting them to 
take their natural place in mechanical and engineering enter¬ 
prises. The subventions were paid to the foreigner, and iu 
consecpience of these State guarantees, a powerful foreign 
aristocracy of stock-holders has been created with interests ad. 
verse to the nation. It is not to the point to urge in justification 
of this last measure that many European countries, and America 
also, have borrowed the help of English capital and English 
agency to execute their railway works. In none of these 
countries, however, has the State pledged national resources, 
and though private companies have raised their capital in 
England, it was only for a temporary purpose, and already both 
Russia and America are buying in their own stock, and restor¬ 
ing the disturbed balance of national exchanges. Such a relief 
is not open to a poor country like India which finds not only its 
private, but public, credit mortgaged irrevocably to the foreigner. 
The result is that, after 25 years of continuous State direction, 
the natives of the country are as unfitted to take up this work 
of railway construction or management, as ever they were when 
Lord Dalhousie first sanctioned the proposal of covering India 
with a net-work of railway lines. The railway establishments 
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in all the higher grades are a close preserve for the foreigner 
and even the lower duties of collecting or clipping tickets are 
ent rusted to other hands than those of the natives of the country. 
A few native guards and drivers and fitters are all that the 
companies can show in the way of training natives for higher 
work, and the position and status of these people are anything 
but comfortable. The companies can hardly be blamed when, 
the lines owned by the State show no better example. Anglo- 
Indian writers like Mr. Justice Cunningham proudly boast that 
“ the great enterprise in which 162 millions have been laid out 
in railways, canals, and telegraphs, has been due wholly to 
State i. e. foreign intervention. It was conceived and elaborat¬ 
ed by Government officials, and though the companies ar- 
entrusted with their management, the whole motive force 
throughout has been supplied by the State,” which, in other 
words, again means the foreigner. Everything for the people, 
and nothing by the people, this was the maxim of the great 
Napoleon, and in no country in the world has it been more 
vigourously carried out than in India, where the foreigner does 
everything for the people, who look upon all that is done with 
rustic amazement. 

A more minute consideration of the various plans adopted 
from time to time by the Government to give effect to the 
policy laid down by Lord Dalhousie may not be here out of 
place, especially as there is reason to apprehend that the tide 
of English public opinion is agiin, after a temporary re-action, 
running high in favour of guaranteeing private companies. The 
Government of Lord Dalhousie was as anxious as the present 
Government of India is to entrust the construction of railways to 
private agency. No private company however would undertake 
the work without important concessions. The concessions de¬ 
manded at first were that the lands required should be given free 
of charge. The company's lease should extend to 99 years, that 
power be reserved of purchasing after 25 .or 50 at the mean 
value of the shares for three previous years, and above all 5 per 
cent interest should be guaranteed, and in return the surplus, if 
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any, was to be divided equally till the payments of interest made 
by the Government had been recouped. After 25 years, we find 
that English capitalists are still as diffident as ever of risking 
their money in Indian railway enterprise, and all the advantage 
which Government has secured consists in the reduction of the 
guaranteed interest from 5 to 4 or 3^ per cent. The guarantee 
system, it need hardly be said, is the most recklessly expensive 
method of encouraging foreign capitalists. Under this system, 
the cost of construction per mile has been about 16 or 17 thous¬ 
and pounds. There was no motive for economy, as Government 
had to pay the bill. The power of purchasing railways before 
the full term of 99 years expired was, under these circumstances, 
of no great advantage. The power of control and supervision 
was also nominal. The interest of the railway companies at 
head-quarters has often-times proved too great even for the 
Government of India, which had on many occasions to solicit 
the London Directorates for a remission of rates, and, as in the 
famine crisis of 1877, this solicitation was often unsuccessful. 
Over and above the evils represented by this extravagance and 
want of control, the absence of unity in management was felt 
by Government to be a serious hindrance in the success of its 
military operations, especially on the frontiers of India. These 
considerations created a re-action in 1870 in favour of State 
agency. The net results of the work done from 1853 to 1870 
by the guaranteed Railway Companies will be seen from the 
following statement;— 
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The net charge in 1870 to the State on account of the 
guaranteed lines was, (including about 300,000 £ representing 
the loss by exchange and the value of land), nearly two 
millions. The development of the foreign trade of the country 
due to the facilities afforded by railways was as follows :— 


Year. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

1852-53 

Merchan¬ 

dise. 

Treasure. 

Merchan* 

dise. 

Treasrire. 



£ 

£ 

£ 

€ 

£ 


10,070,862 

6,831,378 

20,464,633 

1,055,230 

38,422,103 

1869-70 

32,927,520 

13,954,807 

52,471,376 

1,042,353 

100,396,056 


From these figures it will be seen that the new railways 
had a most important effect on the volume of foreign trade. 
When it is remembered that the guaranteed railways were 
foreign monopolies, subsidised by the State for years together 
to the extent of nearly 2,000,000 sterling, it will be at once ad- 
mitted that the remarks we have made above in regard to the 
protection afforded by the State to foreign enterprise are amply 
Wne out by these results. 

As stated above, the evils of the guarantee system led 
Lord Lawrence, on the eve of his retirement from office in 1868, 
to suggest the expediency of substituting direct state agency 
in the development of state railways, and on the strength of 
this recommendation, a change of policy was brought about 
between 1868-70. From this year, and for ten years after, the 
State borrowed on its own credit vast sums for Railway con¬ 
struction. This plan of direct state construction was in somp 
respects a decided improvement upon the guarantee system. It 
is true Government had to pay interest to its creditors in Eng¬ 
land, but the rate of this interest was never so high as fiye 
per cent. Morenver, the management remained in the hands 
of a State organisation, which secured a complete unity of pu^ 
pose, and greater responsibility to local opinion. Lastly, the 
surplus profits, if any, belonged to the public treasury, instead 
of being shared, as under the guarantee system, with private 
oompanies. Above all, no powerful foreign vested interests 
were created adverse to the interests of the people. Against 
these advantages, the usual draw-backs of departmental action, 
and control by a central Bureau, were found to entail consider- 
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able disadvantages. There was but little direct incentive to 
saving or economy, while uniformity and mechanical supervision 
ensured less eflSciency in management, and the works taken 
up were too often interrupted or starved for want of funds, and 
diverted elsewhere by a change of policy or management. The 
inconveniences attendant upon this system of centralized State 
action could only be properly remedied by decentralising Rail¬ 
way management, and handing over to the different provincial 
and local authorities the power of initiation and management, 
and thereby interesting local knowledge and enterprise. Some 
steps in this direction have been recently taken, but as yet no 
dennite change of policy has been inauguraUd. The plan 
followed in America of assigning a certain proportion of the cost 
of new Railways to the town communities, and allotting 
unowned town-lands as security for this payment, is not feasible 
in this country where unowned waste-lands do not exist, but 
some modification of the American system may be adopted 
here with advantage by interesting local district boards in the 
construction of small sections, and by encouraging them to 
make arrangements with the State to share a portion of the 
cost, and c^rge the payment of interest on Local-rates, and in 
return participate with the State in the net receipts. In the 
absence of such a provision, lines of state construction are less 
cheap and efficient than guaranteed Railways, while state 
agency is equally open to the objection that it is not attended 
by the educational advantage of training the people to take 
direct interest in Railway undertakings. 

As the net results of Railways undertaken by the State 
between 1869-79, we find that in all fifty-four lines were 
commenced, chiefly as branch feeders to the guaranteed Rail¬ 
ways of the previous regime* Against the !^60 miles costing 
five millions a year in construction, which was the annual rate 
of development under the guarantee system, we had only 218 
miles a year, constructed by the expenditure of two or three 
millions of borrowed capital. These State-lines were mostly on 
the narrow guage, and the cost of construction per mile was 
about half the average cost under the guarantee system. In all 
about 24 crores of Rupees were spent in ten years on the 
construction of 2118 miles. 

After 1879, there was again a re-action in favour of the 
guarantee system in a modified form. It was found that the 
powers of the State to borrow large sums for so-called productive 
public Works were practically limited, and the c^ ice of particu- 
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lar works was not always a happy one. Moreover, the pressure 
of the famine crisis of 1876-77 diverted all the available 
resources of the state to famine relief, and the increasing loss by 
exchange compelled Government to restrict its annual ex¬ 
penditure within two or two and a half millions sterling a year. 
To supplement the State resources, new taxation had to be 
imposed in the nature of a famine insurance fund. The Gov¬ 
ernment, under these circumstances, found it necessary to limit 
its direct agency to protective lines intended to provide for 
famine ar *as. All other lines had to be left to the initiation of 
private companies, whose assistance wis secured upon more 
tavoumble terms. The new Deccan Railways, as also one or 
two lines in Eastern Bengal, are the outcome of this modified 
guarantee system. 

In all, under the three different systems we have noticed 
above, ten thousand three hundred miles of Railway have been 
constructed throughout India by an expenditure of 145 crores of 
Rupees, and the net earnings on these lines exceed at present 
7 crores, after deducting maintenance and working charges. 
About 40 crores have been paid as arrears of interest during the 
same period, and adding this amount to the capital expenditure, 
the proportion of net profits is about four per cent. The Rail¬ 
ways give employment to about 141,000 natives in the 
subordinate service, and to about six thousand Europeans and 
Eurasians in the higher grades. The in tluence of the Railway 
development on foreign trade during the past thirty years will 
be seen from the following statement. 


Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

£. 

i 

Excess of 
export. 

1853. 

16 Millions. 1 

1 

21 Millions. 

5 Millions. 

1881. 

60 Millions. 

83 Millions. 

23 Millions. 


From these figures it will clearly appear that, while the total 
volume of foreign trade has increased four-fold, the excess of 
exports over imports, instead of showing a proportionate 
decrease, has increased nearly five-fold. It is this excess which 
reprcEents the indebtedness of the country, and the measure of 
the tribute paid to the foreign capitalists. The Railway interest 
represents in fact a vast monopoly in the hands of foreigners. 
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While their services ia facilitating transport, and preventing 
distress in times of famine, mast be frankly accepted as great 
gains, it cannot at the same time be denied that the parties 
most benefited are those interested in the foreign trade of the 
country. This expansion of foreign trade has been a very 
questionable advantage, as it has disturbed in an abnormal 
manner the national system of economy and industry. What 
was wanted in the interests of the nation was that, simul¬ 
taneously with these facilities of transport, the State should 
have provided proper economic conditions of varied industrial 
life in the country, which alone would have enabled it to turn 
this advantage to national account. In the absence of such a 
provision, this one-sided development has had the effect of 
paralyzing national activity at its centre. 

Industrial progress after all essentially rests on the basis 
of increased production much more than on that of increased 
facilities for international exchange. The Government of India 
has, in its too exclusive devotion to Railway enterprise, lost 
sight of this fact Increased foreign trade by itself affords no 
indication of increased domestic production. Trade only diUri* 
butes produce, and does not necessarily in all cases create a 
new supply. The increase in the volume of the Indian trade 
has, as we have shown above, simply displaced national 
industry by withdrawing the artizan population from local 
industries, and forcing them to resort to agriculture as their 
only resource. It was no part of the Government scheme to 
establish a co-ordination of industries by encouraging the 
dropping manufactures of the country. It is true the Govern¬ 
ment has tried in a half-hearted way to encourage the develop¬ 
ment of agriculture by undertaking the construction of great 
irrigation works. However, its interests as the great land-lord 
of the country have interfered with its freedom of action, and 
obliged it to limit its assistance only to the negative forms of 
help. The magic sense of property, which turns sand into 
gold, can alone induce the cultivating classes freely to embark 
their capital in the improvement of agriculture. The Govern¬ 
ment has all along, except in Bengal, set its face against the 
concession of permanent rights in the land to the cultivating 
classes. It is hardly to be wondered at therefore that the 
Ryot, tilling his land under a system of tenure so insecure, 
can not fairly be expected to help himself, or improve the soil. 
This insecurity of tenure is probably the chief cause of the 
stagnation of agricultural industry iu India. The Government 
has, it is true, spent large sums iu irrigation worka^ but they 
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are like drops in the ocean of sun-parched land, many million 
acres of which lie beyond the reach of canal irrigation, and are 
exposed to constant risks of drought, which might be prevented 
if they were adequately supplied with wells. Well irrigation 
constitutes in fact the solution of the agricultural problem. 
Wells can only be provided by the people themselves, and these 
they will not be induced to dig unless their enterprise is secured 
by the concession of a permanent settlement. 

Government however, until very recently, would give no 
such assurance, and confined its direct help only to the con¬ 
struction of large irrigation works. The first work so taken up 
in hand was the canal in the Godavari and the Krishna 
districts, with which Sir Arthur Cotton’s name is so nobly 
associated. This work was undertaken in 1844. The Ganges 
canal was the next in order of time. It was commenced in 
1848, and finished in 10 years. From this time, on the 
precedent of the guaranteed Railways, the work of constructing 
canals was entrusted to guaranteed English companies. The 
first guranteed company was formed in 1848, and was called 
the Madras Irrigation Canal Company. The Orissa Canal 
Company was also started with similar help, but it has already 
collapsed, and the Madras Company also has been very un¬ 
fortunate in its management. These failures induced Lord 
Lawrence’s Government in 1804 to revert to the plan of the 
construction of irrigation works by State agency, with the help 
of borrowed funds. For the next ten or twelve years, Can^ 
and Railway projects were thus prosecuted on the same system 
by direct State agency. In the course of twenty years, more 
than twenty crores ol rupees have been sptmt upon irrigation 
works, out of which twelve and Imlf millions were borrowed, 
and the rest were provided out of current revenues. The net 
earnings from irrigation works were in 1 880-81 one and a 
quarter crore of rupees, which represents a profit of 6 per cent. 
The total cultivated area in British India is about two hundred 
millions of acres. About one-seventh is under irrigation, and 
of the irrigated area about seven million acres are watered by 
the canals. Tliis represents a large proportion, although it is 
clear that there is still much room for extension. 

This form of State activity in the promotion of the material 
wealth of the country has been attended with the hajmiest re¬ 
sults, especially as afibrding protection from fiimine. It would 
certainly have been more appropriate if the Chambers of 
Commerce in Bombay and Calcutta had raised the cry for more 
88 
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canals instead of more and more Railways, whicK has been the 
buiden of their recommendations for the past few years. If 
more money is to be borrowed for public works, the canals have 
a prior claim upon the State's resources over Railways. The 
Famine Commissioners in their report have also stated that, 
as protective works, the first place must unquestionably be 
assigned to irrigation canals. 

On the whole, as far as this form of State intervention is 
concerned, there is little ground for complaint, except that 
other and more important measures ought to have accompanied 
it, with a view to develope the manutacturing activity of the 
country. The Government have indeed adopted measures to 
start new forms of agricultural enterprise, represented by the 
cultivation of cinchona, tea, coifee, tobacco, and sericulture. 
The plan hitherto adopted by Government has been to start the 
enterprise on its own responsibility, and when its success was 
secured, to hand it over to foreign adventurers. The State has 
further parted with its rights in the soil by selling its waste 
lands outright for nominal prices, and creating free-hold estates 
in favour of the planter class, while steadily refusing to grant 
the same boon to the Native population. The Famine Commis¬ 
sioners in their report state tiiat they regard these foreign in¬ 
vestments and settlements as likely to be of great benefit to tho 
country, and that they will provide new occupation to the 
labouring classes. We fully endorse this sentiment, except 
that we object to the arrangement by which these industries 
and immense areas of virgin soil are permanently transferred 
into the hands of the foreigners. The planter community re¬ 
presents the germs of a foreign landed aristocracy of the worst 
sort, for the planters do not settle permanently in the country, 
but combine in their person all the evils of alien domination, 
and are at once rack-renting stewards and absentee laud-lords. 

With all due deference therefore to their views, we join 
issue on this point with the Famine Commissioners, and think 
it our duty strongly to protest against this transfer of the State 
nghts to the planter class as simply ruinous to the nation, whose 
interests it is the bounden duty of Government to guard and 
promote. If such new industries are in the first instance start¬ 
ed by the application of national resources, we submit that it is 
but just that they should be handed over eventually to the 
natives of the country, or should be, if that course was deemed 
impracticable for a time, reserved in the hands of the State as a 
sacred trust for future transfer in due course to the nation, but^ 
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in no case, should they be given over to the foreigner, who has 
done nothing to help their growth, or run no risk with respect 
to them, and has theretore no moral right whatever to get 
possession of them. Such a transfer of State-created industries 
to foreign hands is not only an act of injustice to the nation, at 
whose expense they have been helped into growth, but, taken 
along with the free transfer of land, is a very high-handed 
spoliation of the nation^s most secure wealth. The foreign 
capitalist should be at least made to pay the market price when 
he buys over the concerns, and he should be required to recoup 
and return to the State, and through the State to the nation, the 
whole cost of the experiment up to date. When this is not done, 
he virtually gets free of charge the monopoly of a national field of 
investment, which it is not in the interests of the children of the 
soil that he should be thus suffered to get. It is indeed true—and 
we fully admit the fact,—that these foreign investments give 
employment to native labour, and that foreign capital laid 
out in the country is so much an addition to the wages fund,— 
the effect of which is either to increase the rate of wages, 
or to provide food and work to an increasing labour-population, 
which multiplies under the stimulus. This latter effect alone 
is apparent in India, for the rate of wages shows as yet no sign 
of substantial increase, and what slight increase in the money 
rate of wages is perceptible is scarcely proportioned to the rise 
of prices, and to the fall in the value of money. Ajjart from 
this consideration, we nut it to the defenders of this policy, 
whether it is a sufficient return for all this State expenditure 
that a scanty employment should be provided for native labour. 
Should we be satisfied with such a result ? Is it not at the same 
time just and necessary that the whole of the profits of these 
national fields of investment should belong to the nation, either 
to be occupied, if possible, by the present generation or left 
open for occupation to coming generations ? It is not of course 
to the import of foreign capital into the country that we 
object,—we on the contrary heartily welcome its most un¬ 
restricted import,—but what we earnestly protest against in the 
name of national justice, is the action of the State in encouraging 
and directly bribing the growth of foreign enterprise in the 
country at national expense by concessions which it refuses to 
make in favour of indigenous production. 

The number of such foreign monopolies in the country is al¬ 
ready large, and is on the increase. There is first the guaranteed 
railway monopoly, representing the formidable investment 
with guarantee interest of over 150 millions sterling; then 
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oomes the hanking monopoly with its 140 working joint-stock 
companies, having a paid-up capital of several crores ; and nest 
we have the smaller, but by no means less profitable, invest¬ 
ments in tea, jute, indigo, and other concerns. Add to these 
the shipping and mercantile interests \7hich together control 
the sea-^rne trade of the country, and we have a total sum of 
300 crores of Rupees invested in monopolies created at national 
expense, and charged on national resources: 

After all, foreign monopolies represent so many anti¬ 
national interests, and we strongly hold that the growth of such 
interests in the country, with guaranteed profits, is undesirable 
both on economical and political grounds. Economically, such 
a growth intensifies the evils represented by the foreign occupa¬ 
tion of so much of the total national field of investment, 
which belongs by every moral right to the nation, and to none 
else. It amounts in fact to a virtual reduction of the natural 
heritage and provision for the varied wants of posteritv, if not 
of the present generation. And if it is not intended to convert 
the whole nation, or the majority of it, into a dead level mass 
of labourers, hewers of wood and drawers of water, looking to 
the foreign monopolists to give them food and work, it argues, 
we think, on the part of Government, a very narrow view of 
State responsibilities in a country like India, to permit or assist 
by direct interference such a result. Politically again, it seems 
to us that such a growth of foreign interests in the country is 
a source of grave future danger. It would, no doubt, appear to 
short-sighted politicians who are easily misled by false histori¬ 
cal parallels, to be a distinct political advantage, highly con¬ 
ductive to the stability and strength of British rule in India; 
for such interests, in their view, would be so many garrisons in the 
country to defend the British flag in the manner of the Roman 
colony> But it must not be forgotten tliat these foreign interests 
represent a strong foreign party in the country, who, them¬ 
selves irresponsible for the peace and order of it, will ever seek 
to dominate and distort the action of the responsible Govern¬ 
ment, with a view to promote their own selfish purposes. John 
Stuart Mill was right in thinking that, in a dependency like 
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India,, it was the foreign adventurer who must ever be a source 
of trouble to the Government, and one which would be always 
difficult to deal with. Lord Lawrence feared the same danger, 
and in Lord Ripon’s time we have seen this calamity realized 
in all its potency. 

State intervention, however, in this direction is as yet limit 
ed, and we earnestly hope that before the evil gets past cure, 
the grievous blunder will be rectified. 

Here we conclude this harried review of the economic 
policy of the Government of India. As regards the policy itself, 
it will be clear, we trust, from the foregoing review : 

( 1) That it is based on a view of the country’s wants, in 
some respects lamentably erroneous, in others only partially 
correct. 

(2) That it is dominated by the influence of Free-Trade 
doctrines, which do not apply in all their thoroughness to the 
economic conditions of India. 

(3) That the basis of State action is not sufficiently com¬ 
prehensive, being restricted solely to the promotion of foreign 
trade. 

(4) That its economical results have been very detri¬ 
mental to the varied growth of the nation’s industrial activity. 

( 5 ) That a new departure is necessary, on lines which a 
truer and more statesmanlike appreciation of the wants of the 
nation would seem to suggest. This new departure must 
minimize the tendency to create foreign monopolies, must 
encourage agriculture by conferring rights of property in land, 
and above all, by the spread of technical education and by the 
help of judicious subventions, train the nation to resume its old 
place as the home of arts and manufactures. 



eUR SHIPPING AND SHIP^BUILDING.^ 


Of the many perplexing inconsistencies which characterize 
the present economic situation in India there is, to our thinking, 
perhaps none more serious or striking than that which is illus¬ 
trated in our almost exclusive dependence upon foreign aid in 
the matter of sea transport. For, although we have already 
a large and increasing intercourse with foreign nations by sea, 
we have as yet no mercantile fleet of our own of the modem 
type, and no ship-building on modern lines as a national 
industry to support it. Under the irresistible and unresisted 
impact of Western competition our old national shipping is 
gone—swept clean off the field—if we, of course, except the 
small native craft that still remain,—and with it is gone our 
old national ship-building. We have yet no shipping of our 
own of the newer pattern—no sailing vessels and no steamships 
—available for sea-service. The result is, that the transport 
we have almost exclusively to depend on in our intercourse with 
countries oversea, is necessarily foreign shipping; and the 
price we have to nay for such foreign aid is on a rough estimate 
about 25 crores of rupees a year. Sea-service embraces goods 
traffic, passenger traffic and the coveyance of the mails. 

(1) There is first, our Sea-borne Trade. It is a large and 
extensive trade and is going up by leaps and bounds. It shows 
an advance of over 60 per cent during the past 12 years and 
now (1906-7) aggregates o44’2 crores—Imports 161*8, and 
Exports 182*3 crores. Our trade relations extend to every 
quarter of the globe. We have commercial dealings not only 
with the Asian main-land but also with Europe and Africa on 
the one side, and with Australasia and America on the other. 
We send our gunny hags and gunny clotk^ for instance, not only 
to the United Kingdom and Germany, to Egypt and the Cape, 
but also to Australia and the far-off countries of North and 
South America, to the United States, to Peru and Chili, to 
Uruguay and the Argentine Republic. So, again, we get out 
hard-ware and cutlery^ mill-work and machinery not only 
from the United Kingdom and Germany, but from the United 
States and other countries as well. Similarly, consignments of 
glass and glass-ware come to us from Austria-Hungary and 
Germany as well as from China, and our supply of apparel 

<*Tbis article appeared over the eignature “ (i. V. i^oshi in the 
Modern Reoiew of Calcutta, for February 1908. 
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iaclading drapery^ millinery^ haberdashery^ is obtained from 
the United Kingdom and Anstria-Hungary, as also from Japan 
and the Straits Settlements. But it is worth noting tbit in 
respect of both the export and import sides of our maritime trade, 
it is the foreign shipping that we almost exclusively employ. 
It is in foreign bottoms, for instance, that we send out to foreign 
countries oversea the enormous quantities of grain atid pulse, 
cotton and jute, hides and skins that we do year after year; 
and it is through the same transport agency that we get our 
annual supplies from abroad of metals and metal-manufactures, 
of sngar and spices, and of cotton and woollen manufactures. 
We have no Navigation Act in India—restricting resort to the 
use of foreign ships in foreign trade with a view to protect and 
promote Indian shipping and Indian ship-building enterprise,— 
t^rotectionist law—such as England had for 200 years ( 1657— 
1849 A. D ) ; and as a consequence,—other cau'^es of course 
concurring—we find, we have absolutely no shipping of our 
own—sail or steam—of the newer design, in our Indian p.irts, 
and have, therefore, as a necessity of the position, to throw 
ourselves almost entirely on the help of the tbreign shippers in 
the matter, paying them whatever freights they think fit to 
demand for the use of their ships. The rates charged per ton 
in 1906 were from Bombay to London 13,s-6r/ for wheat and 
seeds and 14«-6rf for cotton to Liverpool, anc? from Calcutta to 
London 15^ for rice and wheat, for jute and linseed, 

£1-135-9^1? for tea. 

(2) There is, next our Coastal Trade. It is also an 
expanding trade, and consists in the collection of produce and 
manufactures for export, and the distribution—from port to 
port—of imported goods. The total value of such inter-portal 
trade was in 1905-6,46*37 crores of rupees. Here, too, it is 
mainly in foreign ships that, the movement of goods coastwise 
from port to port goes on. Goods move from Broach and Bulsar, 
and from Honavar and Karwar to Bombay, from Puri and 
Balasore to < 'alcutta, from Cochin and Tuticorin to Madras, from 
Akyab and Bassein, and from Mergui and Moulmein to Ran¬ 
goon, and back, but to the full extent of 85 p. c. and more 
in foreign vessels. Our Bagalas and Kothias^ our Padavs 
and Batelosj ply on the shores, and bravely hold their own, 
working in their own old ways, as yet without the aid of 
science or steam ; but it is an unequal contest, and their share 
is barely |th of the total volume of coastal trade. Nearly half 
the countries of the World reserve their coastal trade to their 
own national shipping—including France, Russia and the 
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United States. Our policy is the policy of Fr.ee Trade ; and Act 
XI of 1850—which is still in force—throws the coasting trade 
of India open to the shipping of all the world freely and 
without restriction. 

(3) Thirdly, there is likewise a good deal of passenger 
traffic we have by sea. Thousands of Mahomedans go on 
pilgrimage to Mecca and other holy places in Arabia every 
year during the cold weather season—in ‘ pilgrim ^ ships, and 
Act No. aIV of 1895 provides for the regulation of such ships. 
So, again, some 16,000 persons leave India for employment in 
the Colonies every year and about 7,000 emigrants return to 
the country after they have served their term of indenture 
abroad—in all, 23,000. In 19o5-6 the number of persons who 
left India was 21,125, while 6,945 emigrants returned—28,070 
altogether. Besides, large numbers go every year on long or 
short voyages to ports in and out of India in what are known as 
Native Passenger {Ships ( regulated by Act X of 1887 ). In 
1905-6, the total number of such passengers was 2,107,164. 
The great bulk of passengers voyage only within Indian limits, 
numbering 1,820,852 or nearly 86 p. c. of the total in 19 )5-0, 
their migrations being confined in the main to ports within their 
own Presidency—only a small number leaving for work in 
other Provinces. Coolies from Madras and Bengal go to Burma 
in considerable numbers for work as harvesters and in the rice- 
mills. Many persons also leave for Ceylon and the Straits, the 
Persian Gulf and Mombassa. Lcistly, we have the annual relief 
in connection with the British army in India. 14,000 to 15,00()> 
British soldiers come out every year for service in India, and a 
corresponding number leave for home disembarked from service 
in this country in troop-ships. In 1903-4, 14,937 came out 
for service in India, and 12,686 left—in all 27,023. The 
total charge for troop service and passage-money being 
£ 370, 500 or about 55^ lakhs of rupees. 

The Pilgrim ships, the Native Passenger ships, the Emi¬ 
grant ships, the troop-ships,—are all non-Indian ships, and 
have a practical monopoly of our entire passenger traffic by sea. 
A few Indian Navigation Companies have been recently 
formed; but their operations are confined to coastal passenger 
traffic and their ships are foreign ships bought or hired for the 
purpose. 

(4) There is, lastly, the conveyance of the Mails. This 
branch of postal service is at present handed over to the P. & 0. 
Steam Navigation Company, and a subsidy amounting to 
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about. 8 b»klis of nipoes a year is pnirl for it. Tn 1903-4, the 
postal snhsiOy pi»'l was £ 5:i,595 or 7*8 lakhs. There is no 
Indian SteriToship ( ompany to take up the work. 

Tbns it v\ill be seen how con^plebdy flependent we are 
upon t*< r<ai;M M'sbranoe for every kind of sei-servire we need- 
Oiir trade, bo^h (jxporr and import, oceanic an 1 inter-portal, is 
carrb d on m i*»reign bottoms; our ])a'-seni:or^ —pilgrims, 
emigrants, so* (iers a)id others—voyage in foreign ships ; and 
our mads too are conveyed to and from India by a foreign 
shipping compM'iy. 

Tnore IS lair little shipping in our ports or on the iiigh seas 
that we i; 111 call our own ; and our ship-biiiMing —wliich at one 
time wIS I ocKr, e^;tell'<ive industry in our coist districts, tind 
aupporrod i ouiu.'roiis soctiou of our coast popul.itiou ■-is all but 
an extinct in lii>trv ; and the classes who once lived by it are 
either at the —-arniug a precarious subsistence, or in 

the ranks oi‘I old less lalxmr, working tor tiiejr miserable pit¬ 
tance* ill the towns. .\ small lumiber of advtnt.irous spirits — 
mostly r.laiM/iii I ins—about 40,00*)—lind emiiloyment as 
Lascars in ba>i Imliaii steamships as coolies or cooks, on sub¬ 
sistence wages. 

A. large and growing intercourse by sea and yet no national 
merchant naw—extensive and increasing dealings with foreign 
nations oveivtM and vet no national snipping service —an enor¬ 
mous voluiiit; of biniuess carried on across ihe seas, but almost 
entirely and exclusiv^dy with the aid of foreign transport,—-this 
is certainly an a io-ualous position, and points to a serious and 
tundamental K-feet in our national iudus;rial equipment. No 
scheme of sea borne trade can for any length of time rest secure 
on such a basis. There is perhaps no maiitime country in the 
civilized world which is without a shi])ping service of its own 
and which rclii^s so completely on foreign aid in maintaining its 
intercourse with other nations oversea. Great Britain, the 
United States, Germany, Japan and other great sea-powers 
apart, whose (commercial fleets sweep the high seas, not even 
the smallest of maritime countries, are without merchant navies 
of their own. Sweden (area, 17^,876 sq. miles and popula¬ 
tion 5*3 millions ) has a mercantile marine consisting of 1,950 
sail ing vessels of 965,748 tons and 1,019 steamships of 408,124 
tons—total tonnage of 1,373,872 tons. Norway (area 124,129 
sq. miles and population 2*2 millions) possesses a merchant 
navy of 7,269 vessels—sail and steam together—with an 
89 
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aggregate tonnage of 1,480,502 tons. Portugal (area 35,490 
sq. miles and population 5*4 millions) owns a commercial 
navy cor.sistiug of 77 steamers of 50,487 tons and 497 sailing 
vessels ot* 03,048 tons. In Greece ( area 25,1*14 sq. miles and 
population 2*4 millions ) the merchant navy has of sea-going 
vessels, 880 sailing vessels of 107,243 tons and 198 steam¬ 
ers of 2o8,791 tons—a total of li»78 vessels of 370,034 tons. 
Denmark ( area 15,592 «q. miles, population 2 6 millions ) has 
a merchant marine of 4091 vessels of 483,434 registered tons, 
of which 616 are steamers. Even Belgium (area 11,373 sq. 
miles and population G'7 millions ) has a shipping service of her 
own, composed of 71 vessels of 99,733 rcgi tered tons. India 
alone (area 1,766,042 sq. miles and population 294*3 millions) 
with her extensive sea-hoard, her countless ports and havens 
and her numerous coast-population, stands a> a solitary instance 
of a maritime country with a large and increasing commerce hy 
sea and yet without a merchant marine of lier own. She has 
not a single sailing vessel or steamship in her ports of the 
modern t}pe, built in lier own yards, nor even a single trained 
Indian engineer who could build one such. And thus, though 
under the political control and guidance of a i.atiou which is by 
common consent tlie greatest and strongest oi maritime powers 
and whose proud flag flies over nearly orje-half of the entire 
shipping tonnage of the world, she continues, despite her 
increasing and expanding intercourse with toreign countries by 
sea, to be at the mercy of the foreign shippers 1 This marks 
the serious irony of the position. 

8urely this is not as it should be. No maritime nation can 
long hold its own in the international arena of commercial 
enterprise—much Icvss look forward ^yith hope and confidence to 
an assured commercial future,—which has not provided itself 
with this most needful apparatus of oceanii; intercourse, and 
which chooses to so exclusively depend on the aid of the 
foreigner in the matter. With us. such foreign aid may have 
been necessary during the first periods of the economic revolu¬ 
tion as a support to the fabric of the New Trade ; but any 
continued dependence upon it is obviously incompatible with a 
sustained advance along the path of progressive development. 
Such extraneous aid might fail us when and in the directions in 
which we should need it most, or might not always be available 
on the terms we should be able to offer. 

It is essential—and indeed a sine qua non of balanced 
progress—^that we should have a mercantile marine of our own. 
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of adequate strength and of the newer pattern, so as to be able 
to eniancii)ate ourselves from our present position of helpless 
dependence on the foreign shipper and maintain our maritime 
intercourse without such outside help. 

There are also other economic considerations which point 
the same way. (1) "hero is, in the first place, the heavy price 
we have to pay for such foreign aid—some 2o crores of rupees 
on the average every year for the conveyance of our export and 
import freights, our passengers, and our mails. An adequate 
Indian ocean fleet would mean a saving to the country of the 
whole of this burdensome annual charge (2.> crores) which now 
goes to btrengthen the commercial power and strength of other 
nations. Next, the creation of an Indian commercial fleet 
—what a boon and a blessing it would be to the populations of 
the coast districts I There would be the rehabilitation of our old 
ship-building industry and sea-service—which would restore 
to numerous classes of the coast population their hereditary 
honourable employment. (3) But, above all, it would help to 
revive two such non-agricultural industries—which would be 
one important means of introducing some occui)ational diversity 
in our coast districts where none exists at ju'esent—and thereby 
diminish the j^rossure on the bind. 

All things considered, it behoves us seriously to take up the 
question, and consider in what way it is possible for ns to build 
up a merchant navy of our own of the newer type and of the 
requisite strength as a necessary support and basis to our 
expanding maritime enterprise, and at the same time, revive 
and re-organize oii sound business lines our old shipping and 
shiji-buildiug industries which we have buffered to decline and 
perish through culpable indifference and neglect. 

Before entering uj[)on a discussion of the question thus 
suggested, we trust, it may not be deemed out of j^lace if we 
venture to submit by way of preface a brief review of the general 
position in this regard. 

As far as the recorded results of Oriental research enable us 
to judge, there can be no doubt that in ancient times India was 
one of the foremost maritime nations of the world. Her fine 
geographical situation in the heart of the Orient, with Africa on 
the west and the Eastern Archipelago and Australia on the east 
and connected with the vast mainhind of Asia on the north, her 
magnificent seaboard extending over 4000 miles and upwards 
—from Karachi to Chittagong—her ports and havens over 1000 
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in number, some of fchem among the finest in the world, the 
boundless wealth of her material resources, the unnvalled 
richness and variety of her products, her shipping and ship- 
bnildiujLr —all these constituted advantages of unique valne ta 
the development * f her maritime enterprise : and her marNellous 
colonizing and trading activity, the genius and energy of her 
merchants, the Sxill and daring of her seamen, concurred to 
give her the command of the sea and helped her to attain to 
the proud position of a premier maruime i)r»wer in Eastern 
Waters. We had our colonies in Madagascar and f^ocutra. on 
the one side, and in Pegu, in Canil)odia, in Java, iii Sumatra, 
in Borneo and in all probability farther afield on the other. 
Similarly, we had onr trading settlements in Southern Ehina, 
in the Malayan t'eninsula in Arabia and in all tlie < hief cities 
of Persia and over East (Wst of Africa. We maui'ained ex¬ 
tensive intercourse with foreign countries. Our trade extended 
not only to the countries of Asia but to the whole of the then 
known world—including the vast dominions of Ancient Rome. 
There was, for instance, a large and lucrative trade between 
the Fandya, Cbola, and Ohera kingdoms of Southei ii Indi» anil 
the liomau Empire. The whole of tiiis oceanic intercourse 
with foreign nations was in our hands and under our control. 
The shipping employed was our own; ai d our gulbats and 
padacs^ Qwv (jnnjo.'i ^w^hatelo.'iy bagata,^ and kotkias were 
in every sea, and our Jat, Karachi and Gnjerathi seamen visited 
every shore. A thousiud ports participated in our exten-ivo 
sea-borne trade of the tune, and prominont among th^m were 
Lakh pat and Dm, Broach and Vallabhi, Bey poor and * ochin, 
Misulipatam and Bahisore. Each seaport had its own ship- 
buildiiJg yard, its own seamen and pilots, the ships were built 
of timlier, mostly teak—the use of iron and sted a^i material 
for ship-building was unknown, A few references may here 
be conveniently cited from 15orabay Gazetteer Volume I, 
part 1, History of Gujerat, Appendix IV, pp. 49ii-90, and 
elsewhere:— 

^‘According to Vincent (Periplus I, 25,‘35,254 ) in the 
time of Agatharcides (n. o. 200) the jiorrs of Arabia and 
Ceylon were entirely in the hands of the people of Gujerat 

In the third century a. d. 247, the Periplus ( McCrindle 
17,52,64,96.109) notices : 

“ Large Hindu ships in the East African, Arab and 
Persian ports and Hindu settlements on the north coast of 
Socot a.^^ 
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Fa Hian, the famous Chinese pilgrim, who set out on his 
^reat itinerary in 399 a. d. and did not return to his monastery 
till 15 years later, records in his journal that: 

He sailed from the moutn of the Ganges to Ceylon, from 
Ceylon to Java and from Java to China in ships manned by 
Indian crews.” 

During the fifth and sixth centuries, the ports of Sindh 
and Gujerat were among the chief centres of maritime enter¬ 
prise in the e.ist. In the fifth century, according to Hamza of 
Isphm, at Hira near Kuta on the Euphrates the ships of India 
and (/hina were consta..tlv moored. In the sixth century, the 
Jats from the Indus and Kachh occupied the islands in 
the Bahrein Gulf. In A. D. 630 Hiuen Tsiang (HeaPs 
Budlhist Becords, II, 26^) notices that in the chief cities of 
Persia, Hindus were settled as traders, enjoying the free practice 
of their religion. Before their overthrow by the Mahomedans, 
what larg * vessels the liajput sailors of Gujerat managed is 
shown by Friar Oderfc who about a. i). i32i (Stevenson in 
Kerr’s Voyages, XVIII, 324 ) crossed the Indian Ocean in a 
ship that carried 7u0 people and and these Eajput ships plied 
between Kattyawar and China. In the 11th century Somuath 
is referred to as a great port of call for merchants trading bet¬ 
ween Sofala in East Africa and China, as Din was for Chinese 
shii>s. 

It is needless to multiply these references to our com¬ 
mercial intercourse with foreign nations by sea and our colonial 
settlements in ancient times. Materials are still not even half 
as full as we should desire for anything like a just and accurate 
appreciation of the exact position India held in ancient days in 
the world’s arena of maritime enterprise ; but on a general view 
of the facts which have been definitively established so far, the 
conclusion seems to be amjily borne out that, that xiosition was 
one of undisputed predominauce in Eastern seas. 

Things continued more or less on this footing up to the 
time of the Mahomeiau conquest. Under Mahomedan rule, 
there was a serious decline in our position as a maritime nation. 
Our command of the sea was gone, and our maritime ascend¬ 
ency ended. Our colonization ceased, our trading settlements 
dwindled both in number and strength; our sea-borne com¬ 
merce fell off—part passed into the hands of the Arabs and 
Portuguese; many of our sea ports lost their commercial 
importance—some of them were destroyed, e. y. Vallabhi, the 
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celebrated sea port and capital of the Vallahhi kingdom in the 
east of Kattyawar, situated about 20 miles west of Bbavnagar, 
and our shipping suffered a great diminution. Altogether, 
amidst the conflict of creeds and races, amidst the ceaseless clash 
of arms, amidst the chaos, the carnage, and the violence 
of religious and political' strife, our maritime enterprise re¬ 
ceived a check from which it has never recovered. The old 
spirit of sea-adventure, however, was still alive, surviving the 
shock and the wreck—the fire, the dash, the energy of the 
sea-manship of ancient days ; and we struggled hard though 
against heavy odds to maintain our j)osition at sea. The 
Jats and other Indians established fresh trading settlements in 
the coast districts of Persia, and continued the old trade with 
that country. Our merchant fleets sailed as before in Eastern 
Waters, in the Arabian and Chinese Seas. In 1498 a. i). 
Vasco da Gama found sailors from Cambay and other parts of 
India who guided themselves by the helj) of the stars in the 
north and south and had nautical instruments of their own—the 
compass, the quadrant and such like. In a. d. 1510 Albuquer¬ 
que found a strong Hindu element in Java and Malacca. 
Sumatra was ruled by Parameshvar, a Hindu prince. And 
even after the rule of the sea had passed to the Europeans, it 
was noticed that Gujerat Hindus continued to show marked 
courage and skill as merchants, seamen, and pilots. In the 
17th century the French traveller, Mandelslo (a. d. IG38, 
Travels) found Achiii in North Sumatra a great centre of trade 
with Gujerat. Even so late as the latter half of the 18th 
century llao Ghor of Kachh (a d. 1760-1778) built, equipped 
and manned a ship at Mandvi, which without European or other 
outside assistance safely made the voyage to England and back 
to the Malabar Coast. In the beginning of the 19th century 
(a. d. 1825) Tod tells us how ‘‘ with Biji Singh, of Bhavnagar, 
his port was his grand hobby and ship-building his chief interest 
and pleasure. ’’ 

With the establishment of British rule, the decline of our 
maritime enterprise proceeded rapidly. New economic con¬ 
ditions established themselves ; and new influences came into 
play. There was the crushing contact with the West, strong 
in the strength of advancing civilization and science, its dis¬ 
ciplined spirit of industrial enterprise, its perfected industrial 
organizations, its unlimited command of resources of capital^ 
skilled direction, trained labour and organizing talent. Our 
maritime enterprise, our sea-borne trade, our shipping, our 
ship-building, all primitive in their general scheme and methods 
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Lad clearly no chance against such unequal and science-directed 
competition. Protected, carefully nursed and fostered, it might 
have held its own, and perhaps more as in Japan ; but without 
such propping, and left without improvement and adaptation 
to the altered needs of the time, its fate was sealed. And 
as a result of a century of such competitive collision, we find 
ourselves simply driven out of the field with our maritime com¬ 
merce gone ; our merchant shipping which once plied proud and 
triumphant in Eastern Seas wiped away ; our ship-building 
yards, once so numerous and so busy, all but cdosed, except for 
the construction ol* fishing boats and other small craft;; and our 
famous sea-ports sunk for the most part to the position of little 
better than fishing-villages. And now, scarcely a vestige re¬ 
mains of our ancient dominion of the sea. The whole fabric is 
gone as if swept by a storm leaving no trac(3 behind ; and the 
soul-stirring story of Ancient India as a mighty sea-power of 
the East, her colonies and trading settlements, her maritime 
intercourse and trade, reads like a romantic story from a dream¬ 
land or a fairy tale. 

So sad, so complete, has been the collapse of our position 
as a maritime nation under the newer economic conditions—of 
naiasezfaire Free Trade, and open and unrestricted compe¬ 
tition—conditions introduced with the short-sighted and reckless 
confidence of “ idealist ” sbitesmanship into a country unsuited 
for their practical application, and among a people unprepared 
for the sterner toil and the freer life they postulated. 

The present position of the country in respect of its inter¬ 
course with foreign nations by. [sea presents features which re¬ 
quire to be carefully noted. Among these may be mentioned 
the following :— 

( 1 ) The New Sea-borne Trade of India which has grown 
up under the conditions of British rule is not our own—neither 
controlled by ourselves, nor arranged on the old traditional lines. 
It is essentially the creation of foreign enterprise, and is, as 
might be expected, mainly under foreign control. It is financed, 
regulated, directed, by the foreign merchants. Our Bhattyas, 
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Khoja and Parsee merchants have no doubt direct dealings with 
Egypt and Zanzibar, Arabia and Persia, Ceylon and (^hina ; 
but these are on too small a scale ai d do not represent more 
than a fraction of the total volume, probably about IM per cent. 
In Bombay city which has an aggregate sea-borne trade of 
upwards of 85 crores of rupees iu value, we fi d that out of a 
total of 217 commercial firms as many as 111 are foreign, in¬ 
cluding 82 English, 13 German, 5 French, 5 Austrian, 1 Italian, 
2 Japanese and 3 others. And they have a pracricMl monopoly 
of the husiuehs. The Indian firms numbers 1()H^37 Hindu, 11 
Musalman ainJ fs8 Pa^^ee—most of which, howiwer do little 
more than agency work. At Karachi, there are in all trad¬ 
ing firms, of which 73 are European and only 10 Indian, and 
these, too, mostly commission agencies. 

This sea-borne trade now ( 190G-7 ) aggr<"gates 344*2 crores 
of rupees in value, and represents a cargo tonnogc of 11*8 
million tons, including 6*21 million tons entered and fi*58 
million tons cleared. 

The inter-portal trade of India amounts to 40*37 crores of 
rupees in value ( 1905-0 ) and is mainly a subNidiiry branch oi 
the general or.ean trade—representing the ^ollecaio.i, from port 
coastwise, of produce for foreign export and the d'4ribution of 
imported goods through these trading centres on the sea-board 
over the interior, 

(2) The New Trade under foreign direction is arranged 
iu a frame and coinlucted ou lines suited to tlie needs oj* 
manufacturing and industrial development, not, in this country, 
but in foreign lands, and for the beneht of foreign nations. 
The bulk of e<ports consists of food-staffs and raw materials, 
while tlie imports are ino’^tly manufactured good>. Among the 
exports we may note, ialuug the figures for 19()(j-7 :— 

Value in crores of rupees. 

Crs. Crs. 

27*65 Hides and skins ... 10 89 

... 26-83 Lac. 3*37 

... 21*96 Wool . 2*42 

... 13*01 Dyeing and tanning 

materials. 1*38 


Total H». 89-45 Total Rs. 18-06 


Grain and pulse ... 

Jute . 

Cotton. 

Seeds . 
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A total of 107-51 crores of rupees or over 60 per cent of 
the total value of Indian merchandise exported. 

On the import side, the following articles may be men- 


tioned:— 





Crs. 


Crs. 

Liquors. 

1-85 

Oils ••• ••• 

2-76 

Provisions . 

2-42 

Cotton-twi>t, yarn and 




piece-g ols. 

40-91 

Sugar . 

8-73 

Silks . 

1-82 

Metals and metal 


Apparel . 

2-11 

manufactures. 

22*65 



Total Rs. 

35-65 

Total Ils. 

47-60 


A toUl of 83‘V5.‘> crores, or over 76 par ceiit of the total 
value of imported goods. 

(3) Taking the figures for 1005-6, we hud the trade thus 
distributed in respect of geographical areas. 


Total value in crores of rupees, merchandise and treasure:— 


A. British Empire. 

( 1) United kingdom. 

Imports 
inclusive 
of Gov¬ 
ernment 
stores. 

Exports 
exclusive 
of Gov¬ 
ernment 
store>. 

Total in 
crores of 
Rs. 

1 

97-13 

44-22 

Ul-35 

(2) British Colonies 
and possessions. 

ir-25 

34-14 

51-39 

Total 

114-38 

78-36 

192-74 

B. Foreign countries. 

29-36 

89-79 

119-15 

Grand total 

143-74 

168*15 

311-89 


90 
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And, again, as over the different continents, in private 
merchandise alone :— 



Imports. 

Exports. 

Total in 
crores of 
Rs. 

Europe. 

85-89 

85-50 

171-40 

Africa . 

2-77 

5-40 

8 17 

America ... . 

2-26 

17-19 

19-45 

Asia . 

11-21 

5M9 

62-4j 

Australasia . 

•92 

2-40 

3-32 

Total ... 

103-06 

161-70 

264-77 


Our old trade was mainly with Asia and Africa and the 
countries of the Levant. The bulk of the New Trade is with 
Europe, over 65 per cent of the whole. The British Empire, 
including the United Kingdom and British Colonies and 
possessions, claims over 60 per cent of the total trade. 

(4 ) As to the sea-ports—participating in the New Trade. 
In 1870, Mr. Robertson, a civil engineer of eminence, was 
appointed by Government to inspect and report on the harbours 
and anchorages of the country. In i87o-l he examined the 
Madras anchorages on both sides of the Peninsula and in 1871-2 
inspected the Bombay and Bengal costs and in a list prepared 
by Ciiptain Taylor as many as 656 ports were enumerated and 
described, and the remark was added that: 

“ The trade ports of India, if every place frequented by 
native craft be included, are exceedingly numerous. 

Altogether, there were, we believe, over 1,000 ports on 
the Indian sea-board, which in ancient days were more or less 
independent centres of oceanic trade, having direct transactions 
with foreign countries—Ceylou and Zanzibar, Arabia and Persia, 
China and Malacca, Java and Cambodia, Sumatra an<l Borneo 
—and at the same time were distributing points for coastal 
traffic. 

The Indian Ports Act of 1889 has a schedule list of 230 
ports—11 in Bengal, 7 in Burma, 72 in Bombay including 
Aden, and in Madras 146, leaving out 10 as non-British Indian 
j)ort8 in Travan core and Cochin and 4 French ports in that 
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Presidency. Each port under section 7 of the Act has a port 
officer and a conservator whose duty it is to look after the safety 
of shipping and the conservation of the port, enforcing the 
standing rules regarding berths, stations aud anchorages to be 
occupied by vessels, the taking in aud discharging of passengers, 
ballast and cargo, the keeping of free passengers, the use of 
fires and lightsand to levy i)ort-dues on vessels entering and grant 
port-clearances aud receive fees for pilotage &c. Under section 
36 it is also to have a port fund account of its own, showing 
receipt such as port-dues and pilotage fees and disbursements 
including the pay and allowances of the port establishment, the 
costs of buoys, beacons, lights and other ntn-essary works main¬ 
tained for the benefit of vessels entering or leaving the port, as 
also contributions, if any, towards the support of hospitals and 
dispensaries suitable for the reception and relief of seamen, &c. 

IVlost of these 236 ports are, however, mere ports of call 
for inter-portal trade and have but a very small fraction of the 
general oceanic trade of the conntry. Taking the figures for 
1905-6 we find that the following 17 ports shared between 
them as much as 202’84 crores out of a total value of the trade 
ill merchandise amounting to 264*77 crores, leaving even less 
than 2 crores for the remaining 219 ports :— 


Value of trade in 
crores of Its. 


Calcutta 

... 

... 109*0 

Bombay 

... 

... 85*0 

Rangoon 

... 

... 21*0 

Karachi 

... 

... 20*1 

Madras 

... 

... 12*1 


Total 

...^247*29 

Tuticoriu 

... 

... 3*35 

Chittagong 

... 

... 3*17 

Cochin 

•. • 

... 1*23 

Moulraein 

... 

... 1*15 


Total 

... 8*90 


The total value of the year^ 
rupees of which 


Value of trade in 
crores of Its. 

Calicut . 1‘05 

Mangalore. 1*00 

Tellicherry. *99 

Goconada ... ... ‘93 


Total ••• 3*9/ 


Bassein . ‘85 

Xegapatam — ... *60 

Ciiddalore . *55 

Akyab . '51 


Total 2-60 

Grand Total ...*262*84 
trade was 264*77 crores of 


There appears to be still some discrepancy in these figures. 
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17 ports had 262*84 crores of rupees. 

219 ports bad only 1*93 crores of rupees. 

(5) And even of these 17 ports, it is worth noting that 
it is the first five, Calcutta, Boml)ay, Rangoon, Karachi and 
Madras wliich have a virtual monopoly of the oceanic trade of 
the country—247*3 crores out of a total value of 261*7 crores— 
the trade in I‘rivate Merchandise—leaving but 17*4 crores for 
all the other sea ports on the vast sea-board. 

These five i)ort8 are all new ports which owe their origin 
entirely and exclusively to foreign initiative and enterprise ; 
and the concentration of the new sea-borne trade at thepc f^w 
points in the face of an exteuf-ive ^ell-board afibrdiug a thousand 
outlets and anchorages, some of them among the finest in the 
world, is a nn>t remarkable f ature of the general position. 

Sucli concentration of the country's trade has no doubt its 
advantages. It facilitates and favours effective combination 
of means and proper co-ordination and regulation of efforts, 
and is otherwise conductive to econ >my and efficiency. But iu 
the hands of the foreign merchant, and directed with irresistible 
energy agaiu'-t the indigenous organization of the country, it 
has with us been simply disastrous. It has proved the ruin 
of our ports, and with it,—other ciuses operating—the destruc¬ 
tion ot our maritime enterprise, including trade, shipping and 
ship-building. 

Our old ports had clearly no chance as against such an 
opposing concentration. Eftective competition was practically 
eliminated, au<l no motive or incentive left to emulative effort; 
and they have had to resign themselves without a struirgle to 
the fate that awaited them. Their trade is gone, their shipping 
and ship-building activity is paralysed ; and they are now for 
the most part little better than fish-ng-villages shorn of all 
their former glory or at the best are mere ports of call for 
coastal traffic with but an insignificant share—if even that 
much—iu the general oceanic trad * of the country. Lakhpat, 
the well-known einporium on the Sindh frontier which was 
till within a century ago a great seat of commerce on the coast, 
is no longer a trading centre. Din on the coast of Kathyawar, 
the flourishing m irt and port of call for merchant ships from 
China and E. Africa in the 7th and 8th centuries a. d., is now 
but a subsidiary port for coastal traffic. Masulipatam, at the 
mouth of the Krishna, on the east coast of the l^euinsula, 
once the great colonizing and trading centre and which sent 
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settlers^ to colonize Ja\a ani Oambodia in the 7ih centiir'^ a. d. 
an^ f'‘om which vessels sailed eastwards from Sumatra and 
Coc.hin-< hina and the Manillas aid westward for Mpc^*a and 
Madagascar, is now a neglected port, with a bar rising at its 
entrance, and rdeiiated to a sii^ ordinate po'iitioii wirh an oceanic 
trade of abont lakhs of rupees imports and exports togd.her, 
and a cois^al trade of less tlian 7 lakhs! AVhat now remiins of 
the glory of the historic ports of Somnath and Mmgalore? 
Broach, that queen of trading cities, once tlio ceiure of our 
maritime enterpri>e on the Western fJoast, is now hnt a slndow 
of her former self with only a c astal trade of 4 4 lakhs of 
rupees I An 1 so the Whecd (»f Fortune tarns ; and tluiig> have 
their diy and cease to he.” 

(6) The ports of Cdcntta, Borabiy, Rango.m Karachi 
and Madras, at which the new sea-borne Irada is (on entrated, 
are, as ob'«e wed before, ports of foreign ori-in and have been 
built, imjiroved and equipped at great cost. Of the^o, Bombay 
is by fir the finest port; Calcutta an<l Rangoon are good ports; 
but K’lrachi, the new port of Sindh and the Punjab, has had 
to be converted into a safe and commodious harbour at a heavy 
ex^jcnditure O' money and elforC A bar across tho eiitr nice 
streNihing for ncfirly a thonsaiid yards—the result of the waves 
raised by the S. W. Monsoon acting on the loose sand lying 
oif the extren ity of Manora Point—has had to be removed; 
and the channel, decfiened; the ('hinna Creek blocked; ami 
a break-w iter, constructed to shut off the heavy S. W. seas 
from the mouth of the harbour. Madra^ is still far from being 
a satisfactory harbour. There is exposed sea-shorc, and the 
shoaling of the harbour month by drift sand is a standing 
difiiciilty. The capital debt incurred for tlio improvement of 
these harbours amounted to 13’5 crores up to the end of 1905-6. 
Calcutta has a capital debt of 5*3 crores; Bombay, 6*40 crores; 
Rangoon, 58 lakhs; Karachi. 76 lakhs and Madras, 40 lakhs. 
Calcutta has 9 docks and Bomtxiy 7, and these have cost a 
good deal. Th^ Prince's Dock at Bombay enclosing a total 
water-area of 30 acres, has cost more than a crore of rupees, 
and so, too, the Victoria Dock has been constructed at a 
total outlay of 1*23 crores. Wharf and landing accommoda¬ 
tion, jiiers, port apjiroaches, buoys, warehouses, &c. have in¬ 
volved a heavy expenditure. 

It is not clear why a few more harbours equally good op 
better have not been selected to be improved, equipped and 
pluiod alongside these fi\e. Ihere are several i>ojts on the 
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West Coast of India which might have been converted into 
first-class harbours and some at least at smaller cost. Poshitra, 
Salaya, Jagghur, Viziadurg, Karwar and Cochin, might be 
mentioned. x\s regards Cochin, Mr. Robertson, the great 
engineer, was strongly in favour of a scheme for improving it. 
It has a back-water of great value as a tidal reservoir to keep 
the entrance clear and render it independent of flood-water for 
scouring purposes. Mr. Robertson said:— 

“ In this back-water there is room for 50 ships of 700 tons, 
and any amount of area can be got by dredging. The rise and 
fall is so small tliat the back-water is practically a wet clock 
of greater area tlian all the docks in Great Britain put together. 
Ou either side of Cochin harbour, to the north and south, there 
are the very remarkable mud banks of Nara Kal and Alepy 
which are most u-^eful as natural harbours of refuge subsidiary 
to Cochin. No other harbour in the world has such adjuncts. 
Thus Cochin is a admirably adapted to become the great western 
outlet for the trade of Southern India. 

A harbour of such potentialities might well have been 
chosen instead of Madras—an indifferent road-stead even now. 

It is unfortunate that side by side with these ports im¬ 
proved and fitted at such heavy cost for the New Sea-borne 
Trade, it has not as yet been deemed desirable to establish as a 
necessary complement a few first-class ship-building yards 
where sailing vessels and steamships of the modern type could 
be constructed. Cochin and Viziadurg on the west coast might 
with advantage be converted at a comimrativoly small outlay 
into fine ship-building centres, commanding an inexhaustible 
supply of teak-timber from the forests of Kanara and Malabar. 

Calcutta and Bombay have each a dock-yard, but the 
work done is almost entirely repairs to ships and "but little real 
ship-building. 

In Japan, it is only within the last 30 years since 1878 
that ship-building on the modern methods has made such 
wonderful progress, and ship-building yards have been esta¬ 
blished which might well claim a place among the leading 
ones in the world. The ship-building yard at Osaka is 34 acres 
in extent, and employs 4,000 men; the Kobe yards have an 
area of 50 acres and 8,000 workmen; the Nagasaki, the 
largest in the country, cover in area of 80 acres and employ 
over 10,000 men. Besides, there are 205 private ship-yards 
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and the 32 private docks. Bounties are given for the con¬ 
struction of iron or steel vessels of not less than TOO gross tons. 
The building of merchant ships of over 10,000 tons, is not un¬ 
common. Numerous small vessels of 200—300 tons are turned 
out every year, and also many iron vessels of 8o0 tons and 
upwards. At Nagasaki a ship of 13,000 tons is at present in 
course of construction. 

A few-ship yards of the kind created on the E idiaii littoral 
would be a boon of incalculable value and a means of reviving 
a great national industry. The outlay involved need not be 
more than 2 or 3 crores. 

( 7) Tlie administration of the affairs of these ports is 
vested by law in Boards specially constituted for the purpose. 
At all the ports the Europeans on the Boards largely out¬ 
number Indians and practically control the management. 

These Port Trusts are constituted in part on an elective 
basis, and contain representatives of the technical and com¬ 
mercial interests most concerned in the welfare anrl advance¬ 
ment of the ports. The Port Trust of Calcutta is composed of 
15 members of whom 8 are elected, one by the Calcutta IVliinici- 
pality, one by the Trades Association, one by the Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce, and 5 by the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce. At the 2 )reseiit time, two are natives of India 
and the rest, as might be expected from the direction of the 
Foreign Trade, Europeans. In Bombay, the Board of Admini¬ 
stration consists of 13 members, of whom 5 are elected by the 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce ; and the Bombay Port Trust 
Act of 1879 provides under section 5 that “ not less than three 
of the Trustees shall be natives of India residing in the city of 
Bombay. Madras has a Port Trust of 12 members, of whom 
5 are elected, and 3 must be natives residing in the city. The 
Karachi Port is under a Board of 11 members, of whom 5 are 
elected and 2 must be natives residing in the city. Rangoon 
has a Port Trust of 10 members, of whom 3 are elected. Them 
are here no native Commissioners on the Board. 
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The sub-joined tible shows the constitution of these several 
Port Trusts j . * ^ 




Classification of 


Port. 

K umber 
of 

Members. 

THE Members. 

Natives, 

*73 

O) 

'a m 

a 

o 

Elected 

Europeans. 

Calcutta ... 

i 

1 15 

7 

8 

J3 

‘) 

Bon^bjiy 

13 

8 

5 

10 

3 

Madras 

I 

i 

5 

p 

*> 

Karachi ... 

11 

(\ 

5 

9 


liangocn ... 

10 

7 

3 

lu 


Totals ... 

61 j 

35 

26 

51 

10 


Thus, the total membership of these Port Trusts is 01 
members, of whom 51 are Euroj)eins—Engineers or represent¬ 
atives of Chamber of Commerce—and lo only are Indians. 
The administration of the E^orts is thus practically in the hands 
of the Europea. s. 

The property ve>ted in tlie Trusts is extensive aurl valuable 
and they are invested with powers corresponding to it. 

The work of the Boards includes :— 

The maintenance in efficient order of the existing docks, 
landing places, jetties, wharves, light-houses, buoys, (rnannels 
of approach, as also the carrying out of new works and improve¬ 
ments as required; such as wharves, piers, tramways, w^are- 
houses, sheds, beacons, pilot boats, the erection of cranes, re¬ 
clamations, dredges, &c. 

The Trusts have considerable revenues at their disposal, 
including tolls, dues, rates and charges for the landing, ship¬ 
ping, wharfage, cranage, storage, demurrage of goods, &c. Gov¬ 
ernment advances money to the Boards in case of necessity or 
they have the power to raise the required loans. 
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The following table sho^ijs the revenue and expenditure of 
these Port Trusts for 1905-6, as also thlSir capital oebts :— 


n 

Port Trust. 

j Income 

ill 

Lakhs 
of Us. 

^Expenditure 
in Lakhs of 
Rs. 

Capital 
d«*ht in 
Lakhs 
of Us. 

The Total 
trade in crores 
of Rs. 

Calcutta ... 

89-5 

86-6 ! 

j 

530 

109 

Bombay ... 

70*7 

61*(i ’ 

640 

85 

Madras ... 

8-7 

8-4 

1 

40 

12 

Karachi. 

24*4 

20-7 

76 

20 

Rangoon .. 

19-1 

22-9 

58 

21 

Total in 
Lakhs of 

Rs. ... 

212-4 

200-2 

1,350 

Total 247 
crored in 100&-6 


Each Port Trust has uudcr its control:— 


(a) a staff of ofticers of the Trust, including secretaries, 
engineers, traflic managers, dock-superintendents, warehouse 
superinttiidonts, &c. 

( 6 ) a Port Depirtment, consisting of a port officer and his 
assistant and dock-masters ; and 

( 6*) a Pilot E'stablishmout composed of a harbour-master, 
master-pilots, pilots, &c. 

At the port of Bombay, all these branches of the port 
service arc miuned by Europeans—excepting Parsee officers 
on the staff ( « )• 

(8) Next, these central sea-ports—Calcutta, Bombay 
Rangoon, Karachi, and Madras, so improved and equipped at 
a capital out-lay of over 3 crores of rupees and so administered 
in the interests of the New Sea-borne Trade and under the 
direction of represen titives of foreign enterprise-—have their 
position strengthened and assured by being placed in close and 

91 
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offective communication with the, areas of production and in¬ 
dustrial activity in the interior. The connecting chains are two 
--ooastal and inland. 

(i) There is, first the long chain of subsidiary ports on the 
sea-board, extending from Karachi and Lakhpat to Moulmein 
and Mergai. These ports numbering, more than 1,000, includ¬ 
ing both recognised under the Ports Act and unrecognised, once 
many of them independent ports of call and distributing trade- 
centres on the coast with more or less a substantial share in the 
oceanic commerce, are now, under altered conditions and under 
the new scheme of commercial development, practically sub¬ 
sidiary ports, subordinate and ancillary to the chief central 
sea-ports sending and receiving their supplies ot‘ commodities to 
and from them. 

Mangalore and Veraval, Porbandar and Diu, Gogha and 
Surat, Viziailurg and Malvan on the Bombay side, Cannanore 
and Beyporo, Vizagapatam and Bimlipatam on the Madras 
coast, and Puri and Balasore in Bengal, have all sunk to th? 
position of ancillary ports in communication with their respec¬ 
tive presidential central ports. 

(ii ) There is, secondly, a vast net-work of railways con¬ 
verging to these sea-ports as coastal termini y as tliey debouch on 
tbe seaboard or, to speak with historical accuracy and with 
reference to their development, radiating from them and extend¬ 
ing throughout the length and breadth of the country and con¬ 
necting every city of any importance and every province. 

The railways are, of course, no part of the general maritime 
equipment of tbe country proper, but as tbe jiosition of the 
central ports as distributing trade-centres largely depends upon 
such a chain of arterial lines of communication linking them on 
to the interior, a passing reference to them may be permitted. 

It was about 1840 when the conquest of the country was 
aearing its completion, that the questhm of railway construction 
in India was first taken up by the Court of Directors. It was 
realised that without the requisite material appliances to faci- 
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litate and cheapen the means of communication and production, 
there could be no advance in the country—material, moral ox 
political ; and Lord Dalhousie, reviewing the whole question in 
an exhaustive minute in 1853, strongly urged the importance 
of a speedy and wide introduction of railway communications 
throughout India ”—recommending projects for various trunk 
lines. 

The Court of Directors concurred, and sanctioned the scheme 
proposed by the Government of India ; and by the end of 1850, 
eight companies had been formed for the ccnstructiou of about 
5,000 miles of line with a capital under State-guarantee of 
£ 52,500 000 sterling. And there was laid the foundation of a 
system of railways in India which—extending as it does through¬ 
out the country and opening it out in all directions—is now, 
with a mileage exceeding that in the United Kingdom itself, a 
marvel of engineering enterprise in the East, 

The Great Indian Peninsular Hail way was projected in 
1844. The turf was turned at Bombay in 1850, and the 
first 20 miles of line to Thana were opened in 1853 when Lord 
Elphiut^tone ^Yas Governor. Since then, the work of railway 
construction in India has gone on rapidly and continuously, and 
we have now a total mileage of 29,303 miles of line open for 
traffic. 

It may be remarked that the position of the Central Ports 
as chief sea-ports and distributing trade-centres could not have 
been strengthened in the way it has been, and that no large 
expansion of the New Sea-borne Trade would have been possible, 
without such a development of the railway system of the 
country, the construction of a stupendous net-work of converging 
arterial through-hues of communication. Says the Writer on 
Commerce and Trade in the Imperial Gazetter of India ( vol. 
Ill, p. 262):— ' 

“ Until the railway system was well advanced, it was no 
possible either to furnish the mass of the people with imported 
merchandise within their means or to encourage the agriculturist 
to grow wheat, oil seeds, or cotton for the over-sea market/' 
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Prior to the construction of railways in India, the New Sea¬ 
borne Trade advaIJC^d but slowly. In lt‘51-?,—the year before 
the opening of the first railway—the total value of the export 
and import trade ia merchandise was 32*1 crores of Rupees and 
had only slightly varied in previous years. Since 1853-4, it has 
steadily advanced with every advance in railway-development— 
as will appear from the subjoined table:— 


Year. 

Railway 
mileage 
open for 
traffic. 

Value of Se i-horne Trade 
in crores of Rs. in 
merchandise. 

Imports. 

j Exports. 

! 

Total. 

1853-4 

71 

1M2 

19*29 

30*41 

1863-4 

2,958 

27*14 

i 65 02 

92*76 

1873-4 

6,225 

33*81 

54*99 

88*80 

1883-4 

11,527 

55*27 

88-17 

143-44 

1803-4 




183-52 


27,565 


153*51 

246-10 

1906-7 

29,303 


170-66 

284-96 


The following few figures will be of interest as bearing j^on 
the general position in this respect:— 

Total mileage of lines open for traffic 
on March 31st, 1907, 29,303 miles. 

Rs. Croreg, 

( A) Capital debt. ••• ••• 485*14 

1. Actual capital out-lay ... ... 379*20 

2. Premia paid in purchase of com¬ 

panies lines ••• 47*4t 

3. Net charge to the State on the rail¬ 

way account from the commence¬ 
ment down to 1898-9 ... 68*49 


Total ... 485*14 
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Since 1899 we have had surpluses Ks. Crores. 

^ Grioss earnings ••• ••• 44*11 

1. Coaching traffic . 15*36 

Total number of passengers carried, 271*0 
millions, of whom 239*3 millions, 3rd 
class. 

2. Goods traffic.. ... 27-50 

Number of tons carried. 58*8 millions, 

Average rate per mile 5*4 pies. 

3. Electric Telegraph, &c. ... ... 1*15 

Total Rs. ... 44*11 

(C) Working Expenses. ... 22*00 

(D) Net Earnings ... . ... 22*10 

Railway service—number of employees of different 
races :— 

Europeans ... 6,850 The upper branches of the 

Eurasians ... 9.326 service are manned almost 

Indians ... 463,108 exclusively by Europeans. 

—-The G. I. P. iWlway has a 

Total ... 479,284 superior staff of officers, 

- . 1,140 strong—i n c 1 ud i n g 

Agent, Auditors, Engineers, 
Traffic Su])Orintendents, Locomoti^'e Officers, &c.. of whom 
only 8 are Indians. Tlie East Indian Railway and the Madras 
Railway have between them a staff of 312 superior officers, 
under Ageucy, Audit, Engineering, Traffic, T.ocomotivc, of 
whom only 2 are Indians, 

Points to be noted : — 

1. The capital laid out on the lines is entirely European, 
excepting some 20 lakhs of native investment on a short feeder 
line. 

2. The administration is exclusively in European hands. 

3. The suiierior branches of the service are manned most 
ly by Europeans and Eurasians. 

4. The profits go all to the foreign capitalist—net earn¬ 
ings, 22*1 crores of rupees. 
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5. Railways—which mother lands and under normal con* 
ditions contribute to national economic progress and develop¬ 
ment—here with us work mainly in aid of the New Sea-borne 
Trade. 

It may be added that the only land-transport that we still 

G iess as our own is represented by the pack-animals and the 
ock-carts. The pack-animals—horses and ponies, mules 
and donkeys, and camels—number in all 2,944,2o4 for a total 
of 650,030 villages in the British provinces or less than 6 per 
village. Their day, however, is gone ; and we have them so 
employed only in hilly or imperfectly opened-up tracts where 
good cart-roads do not yet exist. As regards the carts they 
number 3,360,774 or about 6 to a village, plying in the old 
way between their villages and the railway stations and tho 
trading towns and doing a considerable deal of the general 
osrnage work of the country, largely as ancillary to the wide 
branching railway transport service. 

Thus, is the movement of goods maintained to the central 
seaports from the interior and back, partly along the coast 
through a long chain of subsidiary ports, and by land by means 
of the railways. 

(9) Next, it is important to enquire how the New Sea¬ 
borne Trade is carried ou between these ports and the foreign 
markets across the seas : what is the agency which provides it. 
This brings us to the question of shipping employed in the new 
oceanic t^e. 

This trade with foreign countries by sea represents a most 
extensive field for transport service. And here, too, it is pain¬ 
ful to note that the collapse of Indian indigenous enterprise is 
almost complete and that the foreigner is [ii'ac^tically in sole and 
undisputed possession of the field. 

Railway transport is, as shown before, a foreign monopoly 
and imposes upon the country a heavy annual charge, amount¬ 
ing to over 44 crores of rupees gross and over crores net. 
And so, too, is the entire system of sea-carriage for which we 
have to pay the foreigner an additional crores, so tliat the 
two charges taken together come to no less than about 70 crores 
of rupees per annum, exceeding by more than 10 crores even 
the entire net revenue of the Government of India—a price 
paid for foreign aid in respect of the land and sea transport, 
that we need in support of our New Sea-borne Trade. 
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Prior to 184^ the year in which the PeuinsiilarRiid Orient¬ 
al Steam Navigation Comjmny secured the control <br the mails 
between Suez and Calcutta and almost down to the opening of 
the Suez Canal in 1869, the New Sea-borne Trade was mainly 
carried on with sailing ships mostly under 500 tons each. The 
trade with the countries of the West was almost exclusively in 
the hands of the English shippers. Our native vessels never 
seem to have ventured west beyond the Cape. 

In the eastern seas, however, we had yet our old shipping ; 
mi our Kothias^ and Bagalas, our Ganjooa and Padavs^ of 
200—75 tons burthen bad a large share with the Arab dhows, 
the Chinese junks and the Siamese barques in the trade between 
India and Ceylon, E. Africa, Persia, Arabia, China, the Mala¬ 
yan Peninsula and the Eastern Archipelago. Hero there was 
some and not much competition ; but it was a competition 
between the sailing-ships of the West of the newer pattern and 
our Indian craft of the old type. As regards the coastal trade 
of the country it was almost wholly in our hands ami the ex¬ 
tensive sea-board from Lakhpat on the west to Chittagong on 
the east was dotted over with Indian barques and brigs plying 
from port to port, and doing in the aggregate no inconsiderable 
amount of business. 

The wliole position, however, underwent a most profound 
change and our last chance was gone, when the Suez Canal 
was opened for traffic in 1869. It brought the East and the 
West nearer to each other, opened the East out to the ^team- 
shipping of the West, and rendered possible an iraraeuse 
ex.pansion of Eastern trade. Steamer-services commenced in 
Eastern Waters, and there was a revolution in the conditions 
of the general carrying trade of the East. 

In 1825, the J^terprise made the first steam voyage to 
India. In 1842, the P. and 0. Company secured the contract 
for the mails between Suez and Calcutta, and established a Hue 
of steamer for the mail services between Suez, Ceylon, Madras 
and Calcutta, But up till 1854, there were no steamers in 
Indian waters but those of the P. and 0. Company, a few 
Gtevernment transports and occasional steamers employed in 
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the opmm trade. Indian trade was divided between native 
vessels which put to sea only in fine weather and square-rigged 
ships carrying native crews and officered by Europeans. The 
first opeiMtions of the British India Steam Navigation Company 
date from 1857. In 1802 it started a scheme embracing the 
whole coasting service of India ; and by the end of 1863, had 
17 steamers afloat in the Eastern Seas. In November 1869, 
the Suez Canal was opened, and this company's steamer India^ 
with cargo from Calcutta, was the first steamer to arrive in 
London with an Indian cargo through the canal. In 1872 it 
extended its services to the East Coist of Africa ; and in 1873 
had a flett of 4) steamers with an aggregate toun ige of about 
52,MOO tons, employing in the service of its fleet over 500 
European officers and engineers and more than 5,000 lascars. 

Since, then, there has been a steady and continuous ex- 
pa iisicu of steam-shipping in Eastern Waters. It has extended 
to every country and every island in the East. Ceylon and 
E. Africa, Arabia and Persia, Cliina and Japin, the Malayan 
Peninsula and the Eastern Ai’chipelago, have now their regular 
steam-ship services. Almost every nation in Europe, Canada 
and the United States, Australia and New Zealand, have each 
a share in the new shipping. Even Japan is iti the arena, 
working her way with characteristic energy. British shipping 
predominatO'5, but we have fine steam-ship line owned by other 
nations, notably France and Germany, the United States and 
Japan. Powerful shipping companies are in the field, e, g, 
the British India Steam Navigation Company founded in 1855 
with a fleet of 125 steamers of 431,694 tons; the P. and 0. 
Steam Navigjition Company, incorporated in 1840 with a fleet 
of 59 steamers of 348,631 tons ; the JOllerman Lines Ltd. 
founded in 1810, owning a fleet of 73 steamers of 238,876 tons; 
the Anchor Line Ltd. established in 1856, possessing a fleet of 
30 steamers ; the Compagnie Des Messageries Maritimes, the 
Chargeurs lle-unis of Paris (established in 1872 ) owning a fleet 
of 34 steamers; the Navigazion Generala Italiana with a 
fleet of 107 steamers of 231,000 tons; the Austrian Lloyd Steam 
Navigation Company ( founded at Trieste in 1836 ) possessing 
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71 steamers of 202,527 tons; the Hamburg-American Line 
Company ( started in 1847 ) which owns a fleet—the largest in 
the world in carrying capacity, of 125 steamers of 651,151 
tons; the Nippon Yusiin Kaisha (founded in 1885 ) with a fleet 
of 78 steamers of 248,0)0 tons, &c. And we have now avail¬ 
able for service in the Eastern Seas such large steamers as the 
P. and 0. Company’s Macedonia and Marmora of over 10,500 
tons each, the Anchor Lines Circassia of 6,716 tons and 
Britannica of 8,069 tons, the Italian Z?. Rubattino of 4,580 
tons, the France Ville de la Ciolat of 6,378 tons, and the 
Japanese Aki Marti of 6,444 tons. It may be ad-led that 
steamsliips have now almost completely superseded the old 
sailing ves-^els in Eastern Waters, which means increasing more 
than four-fold the carrying power of the shipping. Of the 
total tonnage employed in Indian trade 98 per cent and more 
is steam-tonnage. 

(lO ) In the face of such competition conducted with such 
resources and on su(;h a scale, our old small shipping have 
obviously no chance. Our Kotkias and Bagclas^ our Galbats 
and Padavs of small carrying capacity mostly under lUO tons, 
cannot hold their own, when matched with such stately liners 
of the West; nor can our poor, resourceless ship-owners hope 
to compete with such powt-r/ul shix)piug companies on anything 
like equal terras. The struggle is an unequal struggle and it 
can be no matter for surprise that the field is almost entirely 
in foreign hands and under foreign control. The whole of the 
Eastern trade, wliich once was ours is now in the bands of the 
European, American and Japanese shippers. Our share in the 
oceanic trade of our own country has dwindled down to less 
than 1 per cent of the total. And even in respect of the 
inter-portal trade of India, our native craft represent less than 
lih of the total tonnage. 

The collapse of our indigenous shipping is all but total, 
and the following ligures relating to shipping in Indian trade 
will be of painful interest, as illustrating the* extent of such 
oollapse :— 

92 



( A ) As r^Tds the Sea-borne Trade of India. 
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Thus, of the total tonnage employed in the New Sea-borne 
Trade of India—11,800,000 tons in all, both entries and clear¬ 
ances taken together—it may be noticed that British shipping, 
including craft and British Indian vessels, claims by far the 
largest share, amounting to 4700 vessels or 65 p. c. of the 
total number and 9,345,000 tons or about 79 p. c. The ship¬ 
ping of foreign countries amounts to a total of 990 vessels — 
most of them steamers, with an aggregate tonnage of 2,327,206 
tons or close on 20 p. c.—Austria-Hungary claiming 443,000 
tons, France 185,000 tons, Germany 952,458 tons, Italy 
201,000 tons, Japan 200,000 tons, &c. Our own indigenous 
shipping comes last with a miserable aggregate tonnage of 
95,000 tons—'8 per cent of the total. The number of such 
vessels engaged in the oceanic trade of the country is not sup¬ 
plied in the official returns ; but assuming about 10 voyages to 
a vessel a year, it may not be far wrong to put it at say 125-130 
vessels, 130 small barques—^mostly under 80 tons each,—this is 
all the shipping engaged in our foreign trade—^that we can 
claim as our own, and no more. Nothing else is needed to 
bring us home with such painful clearness the awful extent 
of the failure of this branch of our national industry—a 
result attributable to the policy of the Open Door applied in all 
its logical rigour to economic cou litioiis peculiarly ill-adapLed 
for such application* 
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Here, the aggregate tonnage is 29*612 million tons, of 
wliich’Britiah shipping claims nearly 81 p. c. Foreign countries 
have a little over o p c. an I our own share is harlly lo p. c.— 
some 182,202 vessels with an aggregate tonnage of 3*247 mil¬ 
lion tons—or for the most jiart of under 20 tons burden. Assum¬ 
ing 25 voyages per annum to a vessel of this sort, it would 
appear that onr indigenous craft so employed in this coastal trade 
incude some 7,280 smill galbats and padazs plying from port 
to port along the sea-boird, East and West. 

In half the countries of the world, the coistil trade is by 
law and treaty reserved to natinial shipping. With us. however, 
there is no such reservation, and under the Free Trade regime, 
our share in our own inter-portal trade has dwindled down to 
about 10 per cent of tlie total. 

It may he added that our share in both the oceanic and 
coastal trade of the country has been since the opening 
of the Suez Canal steadily and continuously ou the decline. 
And to all appearances its final extinction is only a fj[uestioa of 
time. Steamship competition is a most formidable competi¬ 
tion, and sail-shipping must eventually go rut of the field 
altogether. It is worth notiug in this conuectiou that 98 per 
cent oi' the shipping engaged in the sei-borue tr ide of Imlia is 
steam, and 86 per cent of that employed in coastal traffic 
is so, too. 

Thus, as things stand at present, our Indian share is 
limited in the oceuiic trale to about 139 small vessels of 
under 80 tons burthen with an aggregate tonnage or95,009 tons, 
and in the coistal trade of India—to some 7,.i80 vessels general¬ 
ly of less than 2 j tons each—while the foreigner claims 99 
per cent ol the former and 90 p. c. of the latter. 

(11) As to ahip-building there is a corresponding decline. 
The less the indigenous shipping tl'at finds employment, the 
less is the building of new vessels. T ikng the figu.es for the 
5 years ending 19o5-6, we find 5*" 
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Sailing and steam vessels built at Indian Ports. 


Year. 

Sailing. 

Steam. 

Total. 

No. 

Ton- 

nage. 

No. 

Ton¬ 

nage. 

No. 

Ton¬ 

nage. 

1901-2 

112 

4,766 

3 

1 

77 

115 

4,833 

1902-3 

96 

3,515 

3 

76 

99 

3,591 

1903-4 

96 

4,326 

1 

75 

97 

4,401 

1904-5 

148 

7,405 

1 

17 

149 

7,422 

1905-6 

166 

7,445 

2 

167 

168 

7,612 

Total for 

5 years. 

618 

27,447 

10 

412 

628 

27,859 

Yearly 

average. 

123-6 

6,449 ! 

1 

: 2 

82 

126*6 

5,572 


Thus it appears, we build about 125 new vessels—Gulbats, 
Batalos, Kotbias, Padavs, &c.,—of under 45 tons each—on an 
average per year. The f.nnnal amount of new ship-building 
scarcely seems sufficient to adequately provide for the wear and 
tear and wastage of time, and cannot even main tain our craft in 
its present strength. As to the Provincial distribution of ship- 
builaing, Bengal has built during these 5 years only 8 new 
vessels, llurma 44, Sindh 63, Madras 148, and Horabay 365—in 
all 628. There is this new ship-building at "4 por s m Bengal, 
at 16 in Bombay, at 2 in Sindh, at 24 in Madras and at 4 in 
Burma—in all 48 ports in British India participating in the work, 
building 2 or 3 gulbats a year each. The ports of ('alcutta 
and Chittagong on the Bengal side, of Bombay, Bulsar, and 
Bassein in the Bombay Presidency, of Mangalore, Calicut and 
Masulipatum in Madras, and of Tavoy and Mergui on the 
Burmese coast, may be mentioned in this connection as still 
preserving the ancient art. Of these, next lo Bombiy, Bulsar 
on the west coast takes the lead, having built 122 new vessels 
'during the. five years ending 1905-6, Bassein follows with an 
8-ggregate of 54, and then we have Mangalore with 40, Calicut 
and Masulipatum each with 18. Yiziadurg, once an important 
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ship-building centre on our side, has almost ceased to build, 
having turned out only 5 during the period. 

As to the ca])ital annually laid out on the building of the 
new craft, taking the cost of construction at about Rs. loO per 
ton, we m ly put it at between 5 and 6 lakhs of rupees. 

As regirds the ship-builders, the Census of 1901 gives 
42,940 as the number of persons supported by the industry. 
The actual workers as ship-wrights and boat-builders number 
14,322 and apparently build for the most part fishing-lnxits and 
canoes and only occasionally larger craft. These people, how¬ 
ever, are men nf ^mall means, c. y., the Vadhi car printers of 
Qujerat, and build vessels generally for others—the Buunias, the 
Memous, —under a system of advances, and if tiiey build 

any on their own account, they do so only with borrowed capital. 

( IJ ) Lastly, as to our seamen, the Census sjipplies no 
definite information ; we can hazard only a conjectural estimate. 
The strength of tiie crow of a native vessel varies acco.ding to 
its size and tonnage. In the case of largo vessels, Mich as 
BagalasdkW I Kotkias and Batalosy there as usually 8 to ’4 men; 
ill the Citoe oi' Miiall, 4 to 8, the Tandel being the captain. We 
have as shown before, about 130 large vessels iu oceanic trade, 
and some 7,28u small, engaged iu the iuter-^iortal trade of the 
country, and the number of seamen may bo roughly estimated 
at 50,00 . 

We may sum up the general position thus :— 

(1) Our m iritime trade is to the extent of full 9i» per cent, 
if not more, in foreign hands. Our Indian share is barely 10 
per cent. 

(2) As to transport for movement of goods :— 

(a) The railways are entirely a foreign monopoly, costing 
us about 44 crores of rupees a year gross. 

(^) As regards the shipping employed— 

(i) In the oceanic trade^ tha total tonnage is 11,800,000 
tons. Our indigenous shipping represents only 95,000 tons or a 
shade over *8 per cent, the remaining ll,705,OOo tons all 
foreign. 

(ii) In the inter-portal trade of the country the aggregate 
tonnage is 29*t)l million tons, of which just 3*24 million tons is 
our own, the remaining 26*37 million tons or over 89 per cerit 
foreiga. 
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( 3 ) As to old ports, most of them are now deserted—both 
trade and shipping being practically concentrated at the five new 

E orts of Calcutta, B.mibay, Rango.)n, Karachi an i Madras— 
aving 24T*3 crores out of a total trade in merchandise of 264*4 
crores of rupees in value; and nearly 9 milion tons out of an 
aggregate tonnage of il*<S million tons. 

(4) The total number of indigenous vos‘^c^s at present 
employed is roughly estimated at 130 in the oceanic trade of 
under 80 tons each, and 7,280 in the inter-portal tra«le of the 
country of under 20 tons burthen each,—in all, 7,410 vessels 
large and small. 

(5 ) Where we once had a thousand ship-yards, there we 
have now just solitary 48 ports, which, however, mostly build 
2 or 3 galbats a year. The yearly average number of new ships 
built is 125 of less than 50 tons each; and the aggregate capital 
laid out per annum on new sliip-buildiug may be put at between 
5 and 6 lakhs of rupees. 

( 6 ) The ship-builders number 14,322, most of whom now 
build only fishing-boats and canoes and barges. 

( 7 ) As to the number of seamen manning the indigenous 
craft that we still possess, it may be roughly estimated at 
50,000- The Lascars—most of them Mahomodauw who find 
employment in » ritish East India Steamers as menial servants, 
cooks or coolies,—number 43,483. 

Here are some of the leading facts and figures relating to 
the present position of nur maritime trade, shipping and ship¬ 
building. The facts are elotiuent ana may be left to speak lor 
themselves. 

A vast sea-board extending over a length of 4,000 miles, 
with a thouhand harbours and secure anch' rage>, once important 
and prosperous ports, busy and flourishing marts, rrowded with 
our own ships, barques, and brigs and barges ; and eacli with a 
ship-building yard of its own and with u iiumerouvs sea-faring 
population, living in comfort by the industry—now, and that, 
too, under the rule of a nation, the greatest sea-power in the 
world, presenting a sad scene of desolation—a lUioral Sahara. 
With its ports mo^tly deserted, left all but bare and stripped of 
its old shipping—not even 8,000 vessels plying in its waters- 
witli its countless ship-yards closed, except 48 which together 
build about 125 galbats a year, witn its merchant princes and 
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wealthy ship owners, its seamen and ship builders all but gone 
and dependent for maritime trade and transport almost 
exclusively on foreign assistance Such has been the tremendous 
collapse of what was at one period of our history one of the most 
extensive and prosperous industries in the land I 

Unhai)py India, Land of ancient renown, Chc'sen Home of 
§nterp^i^e, industry and commerce in the Orient I Is this all 
tl*at remains of thy past greatness and glory» as a premier 
maritime nation ? fhy merchants and shippers who once directed 
and controlled the trade of the East and on whose resource¬ 
fulness and enterp’^ise rested thy commercial pre-dominance in 
Eastern w:)t('rs, thy seamen renowned througbout the East for 
their skill and daring, and who braved the perils of the d^^ep 
and visited the most distant shores, thy ship-builders once so 
distinguished for their unrivalled skill in naval architecture, 
where are their modern succi ssora ? But above all, where is that 
spirit of maritime enterprise which once sent forth thy brave 
and adventurous eons to far-otf lai.-ds, East and West, for trade 
and settlement, and beli ed to build up thy extensive dominion 
of the sea ? Gone, gone, gone for ever ? No. There is a 
passing eclipse, a temporary collapse, albeit, so total, so dis¬ 
astrous, due to an unfortunate combination of circumstances over 
which we could exercise no control, but assuredly, it can never 
be a permanent feature of our position. A nation like ourselves 
with a mighty and glorious past behind it and a lofty mission 
awaiting it in the future, can have no reason to despair. 
Conditions and opportunities exist lor revival and re-habilitation 
of this important industry, which are all that we should desire, 
excepting—of course LaisiseZ'Fatro^ the unalterably settled 
economic policy of the State,—and if we only should go about the 
work in the right way, learning the newir principles and the 
newer methods from onr ruiers, whose guidance in the matter 
would prove of incalculable value as being the greatest maritime 
nation in the world, and profiting by their experience and fol^ 
lowing in their footsteps, there is nothing to discourage the bopo 
that we might before long be able to recover the ground we have 
lost and regain for our beloved motherland the proud position she 
once enjoyed as a premier maritime power in Eastern Waters* 

Here* we conclude, reserving for another occasion a furtlier 
consideration of this important but rather neglected subject. 



a NOTE ON BeONOMie REFORM/ 

On a calm and comprehensive review of the economic situa¬ 
tion in India, it is impossible to resist the conviction that, in 
spite of all the benevolent intentions and efforts of Government, 
in spite of railways and canals, and in spite, too, of growing 
trade and extending agriculture, the country is getting day by 
day poorer in material wealth, as well as weaker in productive 
capacity and energy. The fast-proceeding decay—we might 
almost say, the rapid collapse,—of our varied manufacturing in¬ 
dustry, which once sufficed to meet the requirements of a grow¬ 
ing population, is at the root of this deplorable state of things. 
Its re-habilitation, therefore, would appear to be an imperative 
necessity, if the industrial future of the country is not to be 
dark and disastrous. 

Looking at the question in its bearings upon the recent 
frequency of Famine, its causes and remedies, the Famine Com¬ 
missioners also have come to the same conclusion. They think 
that the absence of “ a variety of occupations^' is the chief 
cause of the poverty and distress of the people, and they suggest 
in their Report that the State should undertake, as part of its 
economic policy and with a view to provide an effective remedy 
against famine, the establishment of manufactures in the coun¬ 
try, Mr. Justice Cunningham of the Calcutbi High Court, who 
was a member of the Commission, writes, in reference to this 
suggestion, in his “ British India and its Rulers " p, 236 :— 
Although protection from foreign invasion, the maintenance 
of order, and the diffusion of a feeling of security, are conditions 
precedent to all industrial progress, the accomplishment of those 
invaluable objects does not complete the task of the Govern¬ 
ment ; the direct, deliberate, and systematic jjromotion of in¬ 
dustrial enterprise is, though a later, not a less important duty, 
and its thorough recognition by the State would be the most im¬ 
portant administrative reform of which the Indian system is at 
present susceptible." 

Sometime ago the Times had the following:— 

** The Indian Famine Commission having expressed its views 
as to the desirability of encouraging a diversity of occupations 
and the development of new branches of industry in India, the 
Government of Madras submitted certain proposals, which em- 

^ This contribution appeared in the Poona Sarvajanika Sabha Journ¬ 
al, July 1885. 
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Ijraced the temporary appointment of a Government Reporter 
on arts and manufactures, and a 'Government mineralogist.’’ 

.“ Ijooking to the importance of the subject, the Secretary 

of State has accorded his sanction to the proposal.” 

The importance of this step taken by the Madras Govern¬ 
ment is clear. Tt shows that the responsible authorities, both 
in India and England, have awoke to the necessity of a radical 
change in their economic policy. The International Exhibition, 
proposed to be held in Bombay in the cold weather of 1887, will 
forcibly draw the attention of our Local Government too to the 
same necessity. 

In the near future, therefore, we may expect vigorous efforts 
on the part of Government to promote what we so sadly want, 
a co-ordinate system of industries. A large development of 
manufacturing industry in the country will be the aim and the 
goal of such a policy. 

Under these circumstances, our duty as a nation would 
appear to be clearly this :—We should take our proper share in 
the field of new enterprise. We must not be content with a 
subordinate part, hut should take care to be principals in the 
concern. Particularly, we must guard against the fatal tend¬ 
ency to allow ourselves to be made mere passice recipients of 
the boon. Capital and skill might be imported from abroad to 
any extent that may be found necessary. But we must not 
suffer the foreigner to monopolize and appropriate the whole 
field to the unjust and disastrous exclusion of the children of the 
soil. We may borrow money from him as much as we please, 
and pay him fair interest on it; we may employ his skill and 
technical training too on condition of paying fair remuneration. 
But any further claim on his part, to claim the whole or part 
of the ownership of the field, we are bound strenuously to resist* 
We cannot, in justice to ourselves or to posterity, hand over 
our concerns in proprietary right to the enterprising foreigner. 
The undertakings—of whatever nature, and on whatever scale 
they may be,—must be our own; profits accruing therefrom 
must be ours too. There is surely nothing in the reason of 
things to prevent us from getting a fair start in the race, and 
having in course of time thriving industries of our own. We 
might hope to be able, by force of unremitting and persistent 
effort and watchful care, to do good business and repay the loans 
obtained from foreign capitalists, and be absolute masters of our 
own house. Nor does it look like catching at the m)on to hope 
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that we might one day have, within the four corners of thia 
country itself, the needful supply of skilled labour, technical 
knowledge and abundant capital. 

The growth of foreign aristocracy of wealth in the country 
is to be deprecated on more grounds than one. It is not only 
an economic evil of the first magnitude, but a source of grave 
mlitical danger. A pre-occupation of the national field of pro¬ 
fitable investment by foreign enterprise cannot fail to be highly 
detrimental to the interest of coming genefations. Politically 
speaking, if we do not misread history, power must gravitate 
towards property and wealth, and a strong foreign mercantile 
interest in the country would not fail to be a very troublesome 
active factor in the State ; it would always bo disposed to use 
the i)Ower and influence it could command for its own selfish 
aims, and dominate the action of Government in its own favour. 

The growth of foreign enterprises in the country under Gov¬ 
ernment auspices is, thus, in the immediate pnx^pect, a serious 
danger to be carefully and jealously guarded against and it is 
of supreme importance that we, the natives of the country, 
should claim and have our proper share in any industrial deve¬ 
lopment that might be eftected. There are, however, formidable 
difiicniries in t»ie way of onr coming to the fore-front in the 
field, pushing aside or pushing back the competing foreigner. 

(I ) Tiiere is, in the first place, the inveterate and deep- 
root I hahit witli us to look up to a superior for lead and guid¬ 
ance. Once tne ice is broken and the start given, our people 
wi I mov*', buc not before^ of themselves and by themselves. 
The Huergy iiupUtid in a personal, indepeudent, and self-reliant 
inifiitive,—whicn is one of the most notable characteristics of 
European progress.—is here wanting to a lamentable extent. 
Pediiips as Protessor Wordsworth thinks, originative talent has 
yet to be developed amongst us. 

( 2 ) Secondly^ there is the striking absence of that spirit 
of co-opemti)U and habit of corporate united action, by which 
idoua large eii erprises can be started, and success won* 
Our insrchaats anil traders are literally a scattered body with no 
boiid of union, each mindful ouly of his own business in the good 
ol(i way^ ; our t wus are simply so many disjecta membra^ so 
maiiV isolated units without coherence', seldom acting together, 
aud nardly witii any oommcm sympathies, and each coucediihg 
ts«n with lU owu wants and afihirs almost exclusively. 
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( 3 ) Thirdlyy there is dense ignorance among these legard- 
ing the very first principles of trade and economy. They scarcely 
know the resources of their own country, or the requirements of 
its several home markets, not to speak of those of other nations. 
How many, for instance, can tell us in what parts of India coal 
or iron is found in sufficient quantities to admit of manufactures 
being started, or where conditions exist favourable for the 
establishment of the silk or woollen manufacture ? Or again 
how few know what manufactured articles are in general de¬ 
mand in the markets of Bengal or Punjab? Nor do they possess 
any tolerable acquaintan(;e with the cardinal truths of economical 
science. Hardly 1 in lOo can appreciate the significance of 
trade statistics, or variations in the value of the Rupee, or the 
rates of exchange. They do not even keep themselves informed 
of the quotations of prices in markets other than those with 
which they are in immediate contact or commimication. 

( 4 ) Fourthly^ all over the country, technical skill and 
training are fast dying away. As long as our caste system 
rested strongly on the professional basis, and each caste and 
each family followed its own profession with almost religious 
devotion, mechanical skill was in a sense hereditary, and was 
handed down from father to son. This is no longer the case ; times 
and circumstances have altered a good deal; professions do not 
follow caste or family descent; and there is irrecoverable loss of 
skill and training as the consequence. Besides, our 2 >roducts of 
manual skill and labour find but little sale in foreign markets, 
and but a limited one in our own, coming as they do into competi¬ 
tion wit)I cheaper aud finer ones jiroduced by Machine-labour ; 
our skilled mechanics and artists are fast losing their calling, 
aud are taking to the plough ( Vide Birdwood's Indian Arts 
The result is, that our labour, though we have jileuty of it and 
cheap, is for the most ^lurt becoming unskilled labour, aud the 
necessity of imjiorting skilled labour from abroad is getting 
stronger in proportion. 

( 5 ) Fifthlyy there comes the greatest of difficulties, the 
want of capital. There are no large accumulations of hoarded 
capital in the country available for investment. This was 
strikingly illustrated in the evidence of Mr. Westlake who was 
examined as a witness before the Railway Committee in London. 
He pointed out, by reference to the share lists of Indian trading 
companies, and to the history of Government loans raised in 
India, that all the capital that is invested in large enterprises in 
4ihi8 country eventually comes from Tjoiidon ; as also, Govern- 
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ment borrowings ultimately revert to the London Market. The 
Cotton Mill industry of Bombay, which alone is in the main a 
natixe industry, employs not more than 5^ crores, part of which 
capital again is European ; and the net earnings cannot exceed 
about 50 lakhs. We have evidently no-where in India merchant 
princes in the English sense of that word. We have no Bar¬ 
ings, and no Rothschilds amongst us. The annual income per 
head of the population is hardly one twenty-fifth of what it is in 
England, or the United States* 

(6) the policy of protection has been unfortu¬ 
nately abandoned by our British rulers. A Parliamentary resolu¬ 
tion passed in 1878 sounded its death knell, and the recent 
removal of the cotton duties put the final seal to its abandon¬ 
ment. Our industries, therefore, however infant and undevelop¬ 
ed and unorganised, cannot hope to be any longer under the 
protecting shadow of the State, but must be prepared to face the 
free and unrestricted comi)etition of the highly perfected in¬ 
dustrial organisations of the West. Under such circumstances, 
it is obvious how unequal, and on the whole losing, the contest 
must be for us in our own markets. 

(7) And, sexentkhj^ what is more serious, we have 
already the foreigner in our midst, fighting us out of the field, 
with his superior resources of knowledge and skill, capital and 
enterprise. He has already the start of us in more branches of 
industry than one. He is successfully getting hold of the 
general carrying and shipping business ol* the country ; the tea 
and coffee industries, and the jute and skill manufactures, are in 
his hands ; his banking business is fast extending, esi>ecially in 
the Presidency towns; and he is slowly, if not with equal 
success or persistent steadiness, tJX 2 )ping our mining iudu'<try. 
Here is thus on our own ground a formidable antagonist with 
whom we have to wrestle ; and we must never forget that he is 
both able and ready to step in wherever we choose or are 
ompelled to retire. 

These are some of the difficulties we have to face and 
surmount at the threshold if we mean to advance, and not fall 
back. These are indeed great, but by no means insuperable 
difficulties. They can be successfully got over by boldness and 
the vigour of our united effort. The practical question is, how 
should we go about the business in view of such a situation, 
and in prospect of such a large manufficturing development 
under Government auspices, so as to be able to assert our proper 
claims successfully ? 
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It may not be out of place here to submit a few sugges¬ 
tions of ways and moans for attentive and earnest consideration. 

(1) First of all, we must have the Government thorough¬ 
ly with us, heart and soul. Without its help in oar present 
economic weakness and unpreparedness, we could hope to ac¬ 
complish but little in the direction of national progress, in 
the face of such fierce competition as we are exposed to—Gov¬ 
ernment must recognise the true wants of the nation and 
cordially identify itself with the cause of national industries. 
We must, in our present state, leave it to take the initiative, 
which we have neither tlie knowledge, nor the energy to take 
ourselves. It should collect, by its own professional agency, 
and publish in the Vernaculars, the necessary information re¬ 
garding the maniilacturing and mineral resources of the country. 
On behalf of the trading community Government should under¬ 
take initial experiments in the case of industries which might 
bid fair to thrive in the country, with a view to tost their 
practicability and remunerative character. 

Government has already taken the first steps with re¬ 
ference to the Tea, Cofiee, and Cinchona industries and can¬ 
not have any reasonable objection to doing so in other cases. 
The chances rather are, that it would move of itself iu this 
direction either from (jouviction of its necessity, or under strong 
outside pressure. A.11 we should Live to do in that case would 
be to appreciate the initiative Government might take, and 
follow it up with vigorous aud iinlependent cjTorts nf our own, 
and not to suffer, by apathy or in action, the foreigner to come 
forward, and take advantage of it to our permanent detriment. 

(2) In the second place, we must organise ourselves 
with a view to co-oper.itiou and associated action. In these 
days, without organisation there can be no vigour or su,',tairied 
energy in our efforts at industrial development, nor can there 
he any chance of success in a field where we have to meet our 
foreign rivals on such unequal terms. We must have a strong 
central Native Chamber of Commerce for each Presidency at the 
Capital, with corresponding branch associations in the I >istricts, 
with duties and functions similar to those of the English 
Chambers of Commerce in Bombay, Madras and Calcutta, and 
with adequate funds at their disposal. The Central Chamber 
should have a monthly Vernacular magazine in which to 
publish its proceedings. 
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It would not be difficult to start such an organisation. 
Already we have small native trading associations in Bombay, 
Poona, and Sholapur, which would form a good nucleus to 
start from. In other towns, too, the necessary elements exist, 
and to establish associations, we have only to impress on the 
local mercantile communities the necessity for combination, 
and the practical aims it is sought to attain by it. 

(3) Thirdly^ among other things, it should be the duty 
of such mercantile Chambers to collect, and to diffuse through 
the medium of the Vernacular.s among traders and merchants, 
information on matters of trade and industry, as well as on 
questions of taxation and finaucs as adecting their interests. 
Ample information of this kind is always available in English 
books, periodicals and papers, and in Government publications, 
nnd it would only be necessary to employ a staff of translators, 
and pay for their labour, and tor the publication of translations. 
The cost would not exceed a few thousand rupees a year, or, 
cheaper still a fvecls of such information might l)e publishetl 
in the monthly magazine of the Central Oiamber in each pro¬ 
vince. 

With a view also to create a general taste for, and 
appreciative interest in, such information, a step might advant¬ 
ageously be taken in the education of the vi^^ing generation. A 
study of the elements of Political Economy, [ as for example, 
Mrs. Fawcett’s little book ] in a Vernacular translation, might 
be introduced into the curriculum of our Yernacular schools. In 
the large towns, these schools have, under the new Local Gov¬ 
ernment scheme, now been placed under municipal management, 
and here the experiment may bo first tried. Political Economy 
forms a necessary part of middle-class education in England, 
and, as we believe, in other countries, and with very good 
results. If the geography of the present standards were reduced 
a little, the proposed study of the rudiments of Political 
Economy would be no additional burden put on the scholars, 
and the change would rather be a welcome one, as it involves 
the substitution of an interesting study for a comparatively 
dry one. 

These two steps, namely, the diffusion of information 
among our traders regarding trade and economy by means of 
translations or monthly periodicals, and the introduction of a 
study of Political Economy into our schools—are urgently called 
for ill our present state of ignorance, for without some reform in 
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this direotion, it is impossible to set on foot any bold industrial 
movement, or even to rouse a spirit of enterprise so as to lead to 
practical action. Nor is there any difficulty in adopting them. A 
magazine, if of sufficient interest and conducted with ordinary 
skill and care, could easily pay its way ; while the suggested 
change in our Vernacular curriculum would not be opposed by 
the authorities, or felt as a hardship by the learners, and could 
be easily made. 

(4 ) Fourthly^ coming next to the want of technical 
training among our workmen, we must move (h^vornment to 
undertake it on a sufficiently large scale. There are Industrial 
Schools and Colleges all over France, (lermaiiy, Helgiuni t^c., 
working with eminent success, and though there are not many in 
England, the want has been so urgently felt that })ractical steps 
will he before lor g taken to supjdy it. The subject has been 
latcdy investigated by a Hoyal Commission, and its final rejiort 
is before the })ub*ic. It recommends the establishment in the 
United Kingdom of a national system of technical education, 
pointing out its urgent i.eccssity. Now, if tliis is so in England, a 
fortiori it must be so in India, where national industries are so 
completely out of joint. The cost would no doubt be heavy, but 
if we wish to stand on our own legs, and hold our own in the 
industrial world in these days of general progress and cultiva¬ 
tion, we must be prepared to pay for it. The ohjr^ct is of such 
paramount iinpor aiico to the future material safety and welfrire 
of the country, that any pr'^sent burden or sacrifice which might 
be needed shouhl bo ‘Oigrudgingly, and even ch»^erfully borne 
with a view to its accomplishment. Government has already a 
well'Organised Department of public instruction, and can liave 
no difficulty in taking up the additional duty of providing 
technical training. 

( 5 ) Fifthly^ we must next consider the most serious 
difficulty of all, namely, the want of capital. It is the greatest 
obstacle in the way of our material progress. To meet European 
competition in these days on anything like equal terms, we must 
have large industrial establishments, where steam and machinery 
^an be profitably employed ; factories, foundries, refineries, on an 
extensive scale; costly machinery must be imported and skilled 
mechanics must be brought out from Europe and paid at a very 
high rate of remuneration. For organising business on such a scale^ 
much capital is of course required, and small profits can alone 
be earned for many years to come. Whence can this vast capital 
be had, is the practical question. We have but litttle in the 
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country available for such investment; at all events, we may 
be sure, there is not enough of it. And what little we have 
cannot be drawn out in adequate amounts to meet the require¬ 
ments of tbe case, either because there is no developed system of 
credit amongst us, which works such wonders in Europe, or 
because there is extreme diffidence felt by our capitalists 
through ignorance regarding the thousand and one safe and 
profitable modes of investment. It may be .that cautious people 
will advise us to wait till the country comes to possess the 
necessary amount of accumulated capital, and a proper system 
of credit grows up ; “ but unfortunately time and tide, will 
not wait for us, and we shall be only throwing away opportunities 
which may never return. Foreign competition is growing 
harder and harder, and we have in the field on our ground the 
enterprising European, ready with his resources of skill and 
capital to turn the situation to his own account and with im¬ 
mense advantage over us. If we show the slightest hesitation 
and retire, he has the boldness to push his way. And if we 
give way now, and allow our new industries to pass pernuinently 
into his hands, not only would it be a heavy present loss to us, 
but it would be a sad and irreparable one to our children and 
children's children, who will scarcely thank us when they see 
the field, which ought to have been their own by hereditary 
right, already taken up by the foreigner. 

This is a very difficult fix, and there is one, and only one 
way out of it, safe, .sound and sure. Theoretically it might look 
a little bold, but practically there is nothing risky about it. In 
our present circurustances, we must go to Government, and 
appeal to it for material help in our efibrts. Nothing short 
ot such a step could save us up now, and set us well in our 
enterprise. The modaf^ operandi may bo thus brietly described. 

(a) We should ask to be allowed to borrow in foreign 
markets what money we might want for the purx)oses of fairly 
starting new and untried industries, under a State Guarantee^ on 
conditions similar to those on which Uailway Companies are 
permitted to raise their capital. As the material guarantee of 
Government has cleared and smoothed the way for the growth 
of railway enterprise in this country, so will it be found ettectual 
in helping otlier enterprises, of an equally important character 
into healthy life. It is no doubt always wise and safe as far as 
practicable to let private effort alone, but where it runs the risk 
of being nipped in the bud, its growth ought to be safe-guarded 
by the State, and where necessary, even promoted by direct aid* 
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With a Government guarantee, our difficulties will be at once 
considerably reduced. We should be able to get necessary 
money from foreign capitalists on fair terras. And we might 
safely consent to see our industrial establishments supervised 
and controlled by Government officers, just in the same way in 
which the Railway Companies reconcile themselves to a similar 
control. 

Railway capital amounting to over one hundred crores has 
been invested in this country under Government guarantee ; and 
this railway enterprise clearly differs in no way from any other 
national industry. I'he same reasons, therefore, that justify the 
present policy of State guarantee with respect to Railway lines, 
apply with equal force in the case of other industries of equal 
national importance, and justify its extension to them. Further, 
if foreign private enterprise still requires and receives the material 
support of Government, with more jiibtice can native ])rivate 
enterprise claim its help in new ventures. And it would seem 
thjit Government, which allows capital to he raise ! for such an 
object as Railway undertakings under its guarantee, would have 
no objection to extending its helj) to native enterprise in 
establishing new industries,—which object is of equal, if not of 
more, importance to the future welfare of the country. The 
aim is the same in both cases—the development of tlie material 
resources of the country, and Government cannot well refuse its 
aid when our prayer is limited to the extension of the policy of 
Government guarantees, which has done such ^igual service in the 
case of Railway construction in this country, for objects ecpially 
important. 

(d) We might go further, and ask Government to sub¬ 
sidize such new manufactories as might be established by native 
enterprise and to help them by bounties in their struggling 
periods of birth and infancy out of its current revenues. 
Pecuniary subventions by the State in further.mce of industrial 
efforts are not an unfamiliar thing in the history of economic 
progress iu Europe. Major ( now 8ir Evelyn ) Baring, in one 
of his liiiaiicial statements, concedes the desirability of such State 
subventions for important national objects. The cost to Gov¬ 
ernment need not exceed a few lakhs a year. But such direct 
help from the State to native industrial enterpri.^e, especially in 
its initial efforts, will be highly appreciated and will have a 
most beneficial effect. 

(c) At times, too, and under special circumstances, Gov¬ 
ernment might graciously come forward, and reward successful 
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efforts in this field of new enterprise. It might give out of its 
annual revenues, what are known as bounties to deserving 
native raamifHCtures which might succeed, 0[>eniijg up promising 
fields of enterprise whenever their profits may fall short of the 
low guaranteed average. Such pecuniary rewards will not fail 
to produce an excellent effect in propping up new enterprises in 
their first stages. It is well-known how the sugar bounties in 
France helped to promote that branch of industry there. 
Similarly, bounties are given, we believe, in Germany, with no 
less happy results. The generous and stitesman I ike example 
of these countries may be usefiilly followed by our Goveniinent, 
and the cost will not be over a few thous nil rupees a year. 

are aware that this policy of liounties is generally 
condemned by English Political Economists. Mov, where, as 
was the case formerly in England, one class—be it of ])roducers 
or importers, or distributors—^is opposed to another, and is help¬ 
ed to do profitable business, and otherwise em-ouraged, at the 
cost of the rest of the community, the policy of gp.inting sub¬ 
sidies and bounties is justly open to the objection of favouring a 
class and promoting only sectional^ instead of national^ 
interests. But in India the case is widely different. Here 
there is no such conflict of class-interests ; the classes are not 
divided, as elsewhere, by hard lines. The duty of the State 
here is to help the entire community in its present helpless¬ 
ness,—and not this or that class,—-as against other rival and 
foreign communities with which it has come into contact, and 
which are “ rapidly pushing forward in the economical apjiUca- 
tion of productive resources, in the systematic organisation of 
labour, and especially in the skilful and fertilizing employment 
of capital. The comparitively resourceless native is evidently 
too weak economically to stand his ground in a struggle with 
the powerful and go-ahead foreigner. The whole community 
(the consumers no less than the producers ) is here interested 
in withstanding foreign competition with a view to future 
safety^ and the State, as its representative, might be justly called 
upon to spend money out of the national income for what is 
pre-eminently a national^ as distinguished from a jnirely 
sectionaty object. We cannot admit even for a moment, as 
some English Political Economists contend, that such action on 
the part of the State is in any way open to the charge of being 
protective^'* m the restricted and objectionable sense of the 
word. 

It must be clearly understood that this wise policy of State 
guarantees, State subsidies, and State bounties, as suggested 
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above, is ia no sense a protectionist policy It has absolutely 
nothing to (io witli the so-cilled wasteful protection. It does 
not seek to interfere in any way with Prtiedonx of Trade. It 
does not tend to h tndicap the foreigner in the race and in the 
national markets, nor entail any loss on the consumer whose 
interests particularly Free Trade professes to guard. It leaves 
the field of private effort entirely free. It acts only as a balance 
wheel to rectify inequalities, to minimise friction, and to re¬ 
gulate the machine of commercial competition. It is intended 
to raise the native trader to the level of his European rival,— 
the State doing only what it ought to do, as representing the 
collective strength of the community, to equalize the conditions 
of the struggle. 

An inlepenient Local Legislature hert 3 w >ul I hive at once 
adopts I proteciion pure and simple to guirl the national in¬ 
terests, in this respect following the siiccesaful example of 
Oanida an 1 Australia. But this depenImcy, only in name 
the brightest jewel in England’s Crown, uufortuiiitely does not 
enjoy even that measure of Legislative in bpeuleuce which is 
generously allowoi to other and less iinportint British Colonies 
and depenlmcies. The ruling principles of our internal policy 
and <iomosti i legislation are laid down for us unalterably by 
thelnp^nil I’lrliament where, however, we have no voice; 
and Fret3 Trade, therefore, which is the declared Policy of 
Englauvl, IS also perforce the inevitable policy of India. Any 
deparr lire from it, on the part of the Government of India, even 
under circuinstauces of financial urgency and pressure, will be 
peremptorily interdicted by the Home Government. It is, 
however, forgotten,—perhaps it is not seeu,—how widely the 
economic couditions of England and India differ, and bow a 
commercial policy, that suits the former well, is simply dis¬ 
astrous, when applied to the trading relations of the latter. 
But we see no chance of ever getting protection from oar 
British rulers, whose professed Gospel is Free Trade, and we re- 
luctautly feel constmined to agree with Mr. Justice Cun¬ 
ningham in thinking that a policy of protection for India must 

considered as altogethe)^ outside the limits of practical 
iodiaM Finance. 
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As a corrective, to some extent, of the evils which the 
Free Trade policy of Government is producing all round in this 
country, the above scheme of State guarantees, subventions, and 
bounties, has been suggested. Theoretically, it is, we contend, 
firee from any objection. It is no more than a scheme of direct 
pecuniary aid by the State to set the native trader well on his 
legs, and encourage his struggling enterprise, as a necessary 
provision for future economic safety, without interfering in the 
least with the free movements of the foreigner or his business. 
The State leaves him free completely to force and fight his way 
as best he can, and only seeks to help the weaker children of 
the soil to be equal to the contest. The consumer loses 
nothing,—possibly he might gain eventually,—except, of course 
so far as he is at the same time a taxpayer. Practically^ the 
action of the State on these lines would seem to be perfectly 
justifiable, since the cost of paying the guaranteed interest, sub¬ 
ventions, and bounties, would be borne by the nationtil ex¬ 
chequer, or in other words, by the Indian taxpayer. The maxim 
that what the people pay might be justly spent for their good, 
is as self-evident a truth as any geometrical axiom. 

The scheme as sketched above, is rather a large one, but 
it has nothing Utopian about it. It is perfectly sound in theory 
and feasible in practice. It forms actually a working part of 
the economic policy of several continental States, and with 
what a happy effect, in promoting the growth and progress of 
national industries, may be seen, in every page of the Report 
of the Royal Commission above referred to as in the trade re¬ 
turns of those countries ; and there is no reason why it should 
be found impracticable in a country almost similarly situated, 
though of course lagging behind at a great distance, in the race* 
To give practical effect to the scheme, all that seems necessary 
is that Government and ourselves should go about it in right 
earnest. Government would have to turn over a new leaf in 
its economic policy, and base its action more on national lines 
than on those of airy, abstract radicalism ; while, on our part, 
we must open our eyes, and see clearly the facts of the situa¬ 
tion, and, bestirring ourselves to activity, set ourselves to 
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tlie work with a steady firmness of resolve, and a patient and 
zealous perseverance, which alone can ensure eventual success. 
As to the cost, it would he certainly considerable. To institute 
inquiries, to make experiments, to publish information, to 
found industrial schools, to help new industries by direct aid in 
money,—all this of course will put an additional charge on the 
revenues of the State. But we must not grudge to pay it. On 
the contrary, we might assure Government of our cheerful 
readiness to submit even to new taXivtiou for such a purpose. 
The present License Tax, for instance, might be extended to 
classes hitherto exempt, and when consolidated into a well- 
adjusted, permanent income-tax, it will fairly meet the charge 
of such a scheme for promoting the cause of national prosperity. 
Further, the growth of the industrial department is an in¬ 
dispensable complement of the Famine Insurance policy since 
a “ diversity of occupations ” in the country is as necessary to 
relieve the pressure of hunger as well as of over-pt)pulation, as 
facilities for transport of food-supplies; and surely, the Famine 
Insurance Fund, which is, under present arrangements, devoted 
in part to railway and canal construction, might be applied 
also to the purjwse of fostering diverse industries, with equal 
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The Industrial Cohferbnom. 

Next, if next ut all, to the political and military ques¬ 
tion of the day, th(*. most momentous question that is occupy¬ 
ing the minds of all thinking men in India is the question of 
Industrial ileform. It is a sad reflection that, though gifted 
by the bounty of Nature with a wealth of material resources 
which is inexhaustible, and unsurpassed, if not unequalled, and 
though placed under the blessings of Providence in circum¬ 
stances the most favourable to material progress, the economic 
condition of India under British rule is vs hat it should not 
be, and is going from bad to worse. There is a deep and 
deepening poverty all over the land, “ such as the world has 
never before seen on so vast a scale.In good years, there 
is not much of actual want, distress or destitution, except in 
such congested districts as those of Bebar, but as no reliance 
can be placed on an unbroken succession of good seasons, and 
fhmineand scarcity recur more frequently than before, there 
is always present, in some part of the country or other, the 
risk of the people over vast areas sinking, in the event of a 
failure of the rains, into a condition almost verging on starva¬ 
tion and suffering. On this point even the results of the 
recent inquiry instituted by the Government of India into the 
economic condition of the people are far from re-assuring The 
inquiry brings out in painful prominence the fact that, with all 
the fancied material progress of the last 3u years, the struggle 
for life is already unbearably severe with numerous classes of 
the population in all parts of the country, and is getting more 
and more so, as time rolls by ; and the dismal history of the 
famines of the last 20 years, with its appalling roll of 
12,021,420 starvation deaths, bears mournful testimony to 
that utter absence of staying power in the masses in the land, in 
consequence of which they are unable to stand even a single 
season of deficient rain-fall or high prices, and suffer and 
succumb in fearful numbers at the least touch of famine.” 
Whether poor Political Economy is to be held reswnsible for 
such a state of things, always meekly amenable like Nature^ 
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in the working of her laws, to himian direction and control; or 
the peOjple of the country, who are but the uniiappy, spell¬ 
bound victims of time and circumstance, or the State in India 
which has thus far refused, in open contempt of the lessons 
and warnings of past experience, to direct by its helpful, 
moral intervention in beneficial channels the economic revolu¬ 
tion that is taking place in our midst under the action of in¬ 
fluences which permit of such direction,—the facts are there, at 
once sad and serious—( 1 ) acute^ widespread growing poverty 
all over the country^ (2) increasingly severe distress among 
the lower classes and ( 3 ) absence of economic Ha-ying power 
in the masses —and these facts constitute the main difliculties 
of the economic situation in India with which we have to 
grapple. These economic difficulties, be it further observed, 
have their origin and fountain-source, not in the existence, as 
is wrongly supposed, of any defective social arrangements, ob¬ 
structing the free development and play of industrial energy 
and resources, or even the equable distribution of wealth, as in 
some of the countries of the West, nor again in any marked 
moral deficiency in the people of the land with which 
Sir R. West credits them, but almost exclusivelyi n that lament¬ 
able prostration of our old, many-sided, and balanced system 
of national industries, as is fully recognized by the Famine 
Comraissiouers in their Report,—a prostration, wiiich, by reduc¬ 
ing the industrial classes in the country to one dead low level 
of resourcelessness and helpless dependence, renders impossible 
all material progress of the nation, and, with it, any adequate 
I^rovision for a normally expanding j)opulation. This industrial 
prostration, in its two features of iinlustrial derangement and 
depression, is partly the legacy of a long chequered past and 
j)artly the direct result of present economic conditions establish¬ 
ed under British rule. The problem thus, with us, is not a 
socialist problem, admitting of the application of any socialistic 
remedies, nor even a moral one to be solved by sermous on 
the virtues of prudence, frugality, temperance and the like, 
but essentially and emphatically an industrial problem, viz.^ 
bow to revive, and renovate, and re-organize our equipoised in¬ 
dustrial system of the past on foundations strong, secure, and solid 
enough to stand the brunt of the free competition of the modem 
world, and admit of normal and necessary development. 
Public attention was called to the pressing and urgent import¬ 
ance of this problem in last December by lA)rd Duflerin on the 
eve of his retirement in his famous St. Andrew’s dinner speech. 
With a rare perception of the gravity and danger of the condi^ 
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tion of things developing in India under British rule, under the 
inexomblo action of economic laws left to work without any 
attempt to guide or control their operation, and fully im¬ 
pressed with the enormous difficulties of practical remedial 
action in respect of it, and further convinced that the State 
alone was powerless to deal with a question of such unprecedent¬ 
ed magnitude without the co-operation of the people, his Lord- 
ship, in language of deep and touching earnestness, called upon 
the National Congress to take it up. The response was not 
long in coming. Captain Beaiiclerk of Hyderabad and the 
Indian Mirror of Calcutta, and the Hon^ble Mr. Ranade on 
our side took an early opportunity of replying to the late 
Viceroy’s call, and recognised and emphasised the necessity of 
the whole question being taken up by the Congress. Apparent¬ 
ly thinking, liowever, tljat, before making that demand upon 
the leaders of the Congress, it was desirable, with a view to the 
formation of a strong public opinion on the point, that the 
question should undergo some preliminary investigation and dis¬ 
cussion, it was suggested by Mr. Ranade that an Industrial (in¬ 
ference for the purpose should be held simultaneously with the 
great national gathering of December. This suggestion was 
welcomed with approval and sympathy by most of the leading 
organs of native opinion in Bengal, Madras, and this Presidency, 
and has since been, we are glad to note, taldng practical shape. 
The economic evils, from which we are at present suffering are 
of such seriousness and magnitude thtit they do not admit of any 
effectual treatment by isolated, individual or local efforts, and 
that nothing short of a vigorous, resolute, sustained nati onal 
endeavour can suffice to grapple with them. And we propose, 
jn the following pages to indicate the nature and conditions of 
this Industrial Problem, as we understand it, to which the 
gUggested (Conference will have to address itself. 

It will be convenient in the first instance to analyse the 
more striking features of our present economic situation, for 
such an analysis will enable the reader to see how far the 
remedial measures suggested are calculated to meet the evils 
from which we suffer. Before entering on such an analysis, 
however, we must briefly refer to some of the rose- 
coloured views that are entertained in several quarters, on 
this economic question. There is a powerful school of optimist 
writers and speakers in India and England, with the S&achey 
brothers. Sir M. Grant Duff, Mr. Maclean, Sir Lepel 
(jriffin and others at their head, who are never tired of 
proclaiming, in season and out of season, that we are advancing 
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in material wealth by leaps and bounds. Some point to our 
expanding agriculture; some to our growing foreign trade ; 
some to our increasing import of the precious metals ; some, 
again, to the continued growth and prosperity of certain in¬ 
dustries in this country,—as clear and conclusive evidences of 
our material progress ; and it is contended that fir from there 
being any cause for apprehension or anxiety, the country is 
getting richer and richer, and is rapidly entering upon an era of 
industrial development which is full of promise and hope for the 
future. Unfortunately it is not possible for us, who live in the 
thick of the actualities of a hard situation, to put ourselves in this 
self-complaisant frame of mind, and accept as true in fact a 
dazzling picture of a prosperity which does not exist or iu 
which, if it exists, the people of India are not permitted to 
share. Many of the indications pointed to as decisive in support 
of such roseate views cannot be rightly regarded as such from 
the stand-point of the Indian people, while in regard to others 
the seeming benefits are made more than doubtful by being 
counter-balanced by the prostration and collapse of still greater 
factors of national prosperity. The expansion of agricultural 
operations that has taken place iu this country during the last 
25 years falls under this latter class of doubtful benefits. It 
has been a compulsory expansion, necessitated by the much 
greater, if not complete, collapse of other industries, and 
excepting where foreign planters have settled in our hill 
stations, it has hitherto been generally unaccompanied by auy 
agricultural improvements worth mention. The expansion of 
the foreign trade of the country falls also under the same clasSr 
It is, as we endeavoured to show in the pages of this Journal 
last year, not only no source of gain to us, but on its present 
lines and in its present channels of development, is a source of 
great loss. With regard, again, to the increasing imports of 
the precious metals into this county, we own to a feeling of 
surprise, when we find such imiiort accepted as an indication of 
Indians growing wealth. We almost seem to think that the old 
Mercantile Theory, which well-nigh proved the ruin of Spam 
in the 16th and 17th centuries and which was supposed to be 
dead long since, is still a living doctrine iu spite of all the 
crushing attacks to which it has been subjected since the time 
of Adam Smith, and continues still to sway the minds of Anglo- 
Indian writers and statesmen. With all submission, we venture 
to maintain that this increasing absorption of gold and silver in 
this CQunfcry cannot be regarded as evidence of its increasing 
prosperity, until it can be shown that it adds to the capit^ of 
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the country which supports our trade and manufactures or even 
helps our agriculture. The import of gold is of course com¬ 
paratively insignificant, and as it seldom reaches the masses, 
may be left out of account. As regards silver, nearly the whole 
of wliat we import goes to the mint and is added to the 
currency of the country, which docs not necessarily connote any 
corresponding increase of working capital. It must be borne in 
mind that money ( or what is capable of being converted into 
money ) is only a measure of wealth, not wealth itself, and is 
valuable only as a medium of excliange and a convenient re¬ 
presentative of imrchasing power. When it increases without a 
corresponding increase of x^roduction, as it is doing in India, 
there is only a rise of x^^ices of a more or less general 
character, and this is what is taking x^ace in our country. 
And this rise of prices x^articularly in respect of commodities 
which are the subjects of international exchange will 
continue, and with it this import of the x^recious metals 
into this country will keep on, until prices, here, reach a level 
of equality with, from the x^oint of view of international trade, 
and adjust themselves to, the prices ruling in other countries. 
But this process of international equalisation of prices is not 
synonymous with increase of national wealth, and the argument, 
that the import of the precious metals into the country,—which 
is only an incident of that process,—is a proof of our advancing 
material progress, can only be used by those who still cherish a 
belief in the exploded fallacies of the hlercantile System. 
Similarly we must, however reluctantly, decline to accept, as 
any indication of Indians expanding wealth, the expansion of 
European industries in this country, and the increase in its 
shipping in foreign bottoms. These industries are started and 
owned by the European capitalist, who does not, however, come 
over here and settle amongst us as a domiciled native of India, 
but who, while living in his own native home, gets his business 
done out here by commissioned agents, who, too, leave the 
country after a temporary sojourn. These industries are thus 
essentially in the nature of foreign enterprises, and intensify the 
evil of absentee landlordism, taking away not only the rent of 
the land, but also the the profits of enterpise. They are Indian 
industries only in the geographical sense. They represent so 
much adverse foreign occupation of our total industrial field— 
of work and profitable investment,—and to some extent are a 
measure of the foreign competition we have to meet on our own 
€oil and from within^ in aggravation of the evils of outside 
competition. Their profits go oat of the country with the skill 
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and experience engaged in it to enrich the foreign investor, and 
leave us nothing more than the hire of our labour, as drawers of 
water and hewers of wood. This is the typical position we 
occupy in respec.t of the vast Kailway development of recent 
years, absorbing as it has done nearly 240 crores of rupees of 
foreign capital, on which 12 crores of rupees have to be made 
good to the foreign investor, and the State has to pay every 
year one or two crores out of current revenue or borrowed capital 
as interest charge, while India’s stake in it is represented by a 
few crores only, chiefly owned by Native States. In the 
increased shipping and carrying trade, India lias even a still 
feebler hold. On these and other grounds, we cannot permit 
ourselves to look upon the extension of those industries on their 
present lines as an accession of any permanent strength or value 
to the industrial organization of the country, and depend upon 
them as providing any permanent and reliable remedy for our 
economic evils* Let ns not mistake the glitter of the gold 
which is not ours except as a dead charge, for which we have to 
pay heavily, and suffer ourselves to be lulled into fancied security 
by all the lullaby that we hear about it. Moreover, the few 
native enterprises, tliat are like the Mill-industry of Bombay 
struggling into upward growth against deadly odds, are fed ana 
nourished out of the meagre and precarious profits of foreign 
exchange that hill to our share, and being conducted on the 
basis of imported skill and foreign management are wanting in 
the essential elements of vigorous independence and expansive 
vitality, and are, besides, as yet on too limited a scale to modify, 
in any perceptahle degree, the general situation, or afford much 
hope for the future. 

We are thus led to the conclusion that the optimistic views 
have little or no foundation in fact. On tlie contrary all the 
evidence available to us, as we shall presently attempt to show, 
goes to prove that we are not only not making progress in this 
respect, but are positively falling back. The burden of proof 
therefore lies on those who assert cr maintain the opposite. 

After these preliminary remarks, we shall next proceed to 
attempt a brief survey of the economic situation in India, as we 
understand it. We agree with the Hon’ble Dadabhai Nasroji 
in his view that in such an inquiry, the first and most im¬ 
portant question is, what is the gross annual income of the 
country? Mr. Dadabhai, working out from official figures, 
estimates that the total anuual income of British India is about 
400 crores or about Ks. 20 per head per annum. Sir E. Barings 
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in his Budget speech in 1882, put it at Rs. 27. To quoto 
his exact words :—** It has been calculated that the average 
income per head of population in India is not more than Bs. 27 
a year, and though 1 am not prepared to pledge myself to the 
absolute accuracy of a calculation of this sort, it is sufficiently 
accurate to justify the conclusion that the taxpaying com¬ 
munity is exceedinyhj poor»^ We will take Sir E. Baring's 
estimate as presumably founded on better data, and the follow¬ 
ing table, quoted from Mr. Badabhai’s pamphlet, shows how 
our gross annual income, even so estimated, compares with that 
of other countries. 


Countries. 


England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

U, Kingdom 

Australia 

HoUand 

Denmark 

France 

Belgium 

U States 

Canada 

Russia... 

Austria 

Switzerland 

Italy ... 

Greece 

Scandinavia 

India ... 


Gross earnings 
per inhabitant. 


£ 41 
£ 

£ 16 
£35-2 
£ 43-4 
£26 
£ 23-2 
£ 25*7 
.£ 22-1 
£ 27-2 
£ 26*0 
£ 9-U 
£ 16-3 
£ 16 
£ 12 
£ 11*8 
£ 17 

£ 2 (rr About 
Es. 28 
current ex 
change. ) 


Our income is thus about the 
lowest in the scale, less than ^V^h 
of that of England and Australia, 
about Vi of l^hat of the United 
States and Canada, even less 
than } of that of Russia, and is, 
adds Mr. Dadabhai, “ only a 
third of that of even the countries 
of South America.’’ And yet 
this is the measure of our total 
annual gross j)roduction of wealth. 
This shows more clearly than any¬ 
thing else how deplorably low is 
the efficiency of our productive 
labour, as compared with that of 
other countries As it is, how¬ 
ever, this is our total amount of 
gross earnings. Deduct from this 
income of 500 crores, the amount 
we have to pay in the shape of 
taxes. This gross revenue raised 
is (taking the latest figures) 
50 crores, excluding Railway and 


opium and other non-taxation receipts, which, when distributed 
over a population of 200 million souls, gives to each inhabitant 
Rs. nearly as his share of the country's taxation. This 
paid, the balance of 610 crores or a trifle over 25 rupees a year 
is left to the people out of their gross annual earnings, out of 
which to meet their food, clothing, and sundry other charges 
and the balance alone can go to the account of national savings. 
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The next question we have to consider is, what is our 
necessary expenditure per head on maintenance or subsistence 
charges per year ? There are no data for an accurate estimate 
of the average cost of food in India. But there is a small 
basis of facts, on which to found an approximate conjecture* 
Taking the food required to support an average adult male in 
strength and health to be our unit of foody it may be c ilculated 
that the food per head of the population on an average is |th of 
the unit. Now, referring to Jail statistics ( vide Sr itistical 
Abstract for India for 1876-77 to 1886-87 ), we find that the 
average cost per prisoner of average strength under ’ ftom is, 
for all India, about lls. 23-5 ( which is the figure >-86 ). 

In the Native Army, the cost of food is tak*(i ficial 
estimates at Rs. 3-8 per mensem or Rupees Ul }» • innum, 
and “ compensation for dearness of food is p iid t» Mative 
troops, when the cost of foo 1 exceeds Rs. 3-8 pi mensem/' 
( The Finance Commissioner’s Rei)ort, 1887, page 1)!. ) In the 
case of followers in the Commissariat and Transp<>rt lOstablish- 
ment, tlie cost of food is recorded at Rs. 2-8 and iiey get 
compensation for dearness of food when the cosf oxt^eels that 
amount. Mr. (now. Sir) J. B. Peile, in his “ Note on the 
Economic Condition of the Agricultural Population of India" 
( printed as an appendix to the Famine CommisMon’^ lleport), 
calculates that “ when millets cost one rupee per 34 Mk., the 
money value of the daily food of an agriculturist m lull work 
will be about two annas per day, of which j; will be for 
grain, J- for vegetables and I for spices or condiments,-—to¬ 
bacco, oil, and salt,” or Rs. 45 per annum. / llowing for a 
lower range of prices of millets that rules in normal years, 
Sir J. B. Peile's estimate may betaken at Rs. 40 for an adult 
agriculturist in full work. 

Here, then, we have four scales of diet, any one of which 
we may take to be the money value of our unit of food ( e. e, 
food required for an adult male ) viz* 


The Jail diet at 

Rs. 23 2 )er annum per head* 

The Native Sepoy's diet,, 
The camp follower's 

„ 42 


„ 30 


Sir J. B» Peile's agri¬ 
culturist's „ 

„ 40 
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It has been before pointed out that the average food per 
head of the population is represented by J of the assumed unit, 
and thus we reach the following result:—The average cost of 
food per head of the population in India per annum may be 
estimated according to the 


Jail scale 

at 

Rs. 

17-2 

Native Sepoy’s. 



31*5 

Camp follower’s. 

>> 


22-5 

Sir J. B. Pcile’s agriculturist 

's 


30- 


Now referring to the income per inhabitant in this country, 
which is, after paying a dead charge of taxes, only Rs. 25-8, 
we see that it fills fir short of the Native Sepoy’s scale of diet 
or Peile’s agriculturist’s scale. (3ur choice, then, lies between 
the Prison scale and the Camp Follower’s scale. No one, 
certainly not an entire community, can be expected to consent 
to live, if he or they can help it, on the prison diet, which is of 
a punitive and:correctivc character. So, we Ml back upon the 
Camp Follower’s scale at Rs. 22-5 per annum, as the only one 
standard cliarge which the average amount of gross earning, that 
falls to the share of each inhabitant in the country, can admit 
of. This leaves him, after paying for his food, a small margin 
of Rs. 3 for other expenses as well as for savings. The cost 
of clothing is estimated at Rs. 1-8 X3er head per annum, which 
is a trifle over ^ the gaol charge under that head for each 
jmsoner of average strength—wbh^h is for all India Rs. 2-13. 
Add, farther, to this bill of charges annas 8 for sundries per 
head per annum, and we have only one rupee left for each in¬ 
habitant in British India which he can lay by. The popula¬ 
tion of British India in round numbers is 20 crores and the 
annual saving of the country may be on this basis estimated at 
20 crores of rupees. But to this saving there is a heavy set-off 
on account ( 1) of loss of agricultural cattle, and ( 2 ) of wear 
and tear and loss of implements, tools and other machinery 
of trade and agriculture. Mr. Hume, while Secretary to the 
Government of India in the Agricultural Department, in a 
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memorandum which he submitted to Government, estimated 
that ‘‘ the average annual loss of cattle in India by preventable 
cattle diseases of one form or another was 10 million beasts 
roughly valued at 7^ millions sterling, and in a later publica¬ 
tion, styled “ Agricultural lleform in India, he tells us 
that ‘‘subsequent experience and inquiry has led him to 
believe that this estimate materially understated the case 
( nide page 4S). As for the second item of loss, there is no 
official estimate to go ujion, but it would not be much beside 
the mark to put it at another 7^ crores ; and thus, the two 
losses together amount to 15 crores annually. Sir J. B. 
Peile, in his Xote above referred to, in de-;(',rii)irig the results 
of management of an ordinary Deccan holding of 40 acres of 
fair land, allows 40 rujiecs for replacement of implements and 
stock or one rupee per acre ; the total crop area in IJriti^h India 
is 10 crores nearly, and on this estimate, tlio annual cost of 
repla(‘ernent of implonieiits ami stock would })o 10 crores in the 
agricultural industry aloue. We prefer to take a much lower 
estimate, to be on the safer side, and would the loss on 
these two accounts at no more than 15 crores as above cal¬ 
culated. Deducting this amount from the -inunal savings, 
we ha\o left only 5 crores as the net ainount of tlie country’s 
savings ])er annum, or at the rate of 4 annas p(ir head of 
'population* This is, then, our net margin in savings and that 
too obtained, be it remembered, by adopting as the basis of our 
calculation a very low standard of li\'iiig, hardly compatible 
with the minimum requirements of healthful existence and 
working efficiency. And as all ca^iital and all accumulations 
of capital are, as J. S. Mill tells us, the result of saving, it is 
upon this wretched margin of savings ,—4 annas per head, per 
year —that we have to rely, as things stand at present, for in¬ 
crease of capital in the country for pur 2 )oses of industrial 
development and material progress. To show how we, with 
our 5 crores of annual savings, stand in comparison with other 
nations, in respect of income, expenditure and savings, we give 
the following table from MulhalPs Dictionary of Statistics under 
<iost of living :— 
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Country. 

Expenditure 

in Millions £. 

per in¬ 
habit¬ 
ant in £. 

Millions £, 


Pood. 

Cloth¬ 

ing. 

Sund¬ 

ries. 

Total. 


Natio 

In¬ 

come. 

nal 

Sur¬ 

plus. 

U. Kingdom.. 

473 

138 

482 

1,093 

31-3 

1,247 

154 

France. 

302 

112 

321 

825 

21-7 

965 

140 

Germany ... 

506 

no 

194 

810 

18* 

850 

40 

Russia. 

616 

122 

112 

750 

8-8 

760 

10 

Austria 

320 

90 

152 

562 

15*2 

602 

40 

Italy . 

204 

30 

48 

282 

9-9 

292 

10 

Spain. 

Belgium and 

123 

20 

35 

178 

10*6 

188 

10 

Holland ... 

102 

30 

72 

204 

21-1 

224 

20 

Scandinavia... 

75 

20 

44 

139 

15'5 

149 

10 

U, States ... 

574 

240 

39G 

1,210 

22*5 

1,420 

' j 

210 

^British India 
[according to 
preceding esti¬ 
mate ] 

450 

30 

i 

1 i 

10 

1 1 
1 

' 490 

+ 65 
[taxes 
and 
losses." 

2*75 

500 1 

1 

6 


Thus our surplus (only 5 crores ) is of the Unit¬ 
ed Kingdom, United States, of that of 

France, ^ of that of Germany and i of that of Kussia, while 
our cost of living ( £ 2 ) is of that of the United Kingdom, 
of that of the United States, France, Belgium and Holland, 
and only i of that of Russia. Add to this the results of the in¬ 
come table given before, and we see how deplorably low we 
stand in the scale of nations, in respect of earnings, style and 
cost of living, and savings. And, yet, while we earn so little, 
eat so little, and save almost next to nothing, we have to meet 
the competition of these nations in the general industrial field 
of the world ; but of this more later on. 

The result above arrived at is, however, the average 
result both on the income and expenditure sides of the gene^ 

^ In the case of British India, a Million denotes a crore of 
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Tal accottut. The average income is the average of an innu¬ 
merable variety of incomes of every conceivable amonnt, 
large and small, both above and below the line of the mean, 
the latter preponderating. So also, does the figure of average 
expenditure represent every imaginable variety of style of 
living, from the most luxurioas to the most penurious, from the 
richest to the scantiest, the latter going even dangerously be¬ 
low the minimum requirements of healthful existence. Simi¬ 
larly with savings^ the average rate, low as it is. must discover 
great inequalities, corresponding to inequalities of income. The 
total saving cannot be more than we have before estimated, 
viz, 5 crores, but if it be more—^which is not unlikely—it must 
be held, to the extent to which it exceeds the estimate, to trench 
upon that fund which ought to go to support the population in 
health, strength and comfort. As it is, it is small, and is 
confined to a small class of the community, and may therefore 
be left out of consideration in the general account. And thus, 
we come to a conclusion on the point, which cannot be better 
stated than in the impressive language of the present dis¬ 
tinguished Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces. 
In the course of his speech on the License Tax amendment Bill 
in 188f), Sir A. (Jolviii described the masses of the people as 
meji whose income at the best is harthj sujjicient to afford 
them the sustenance necessary to support llfe^ living as they do 
on the barest necessaries of life,'’'* ( The italics are our own ). 

The same conclusion is stated in a recent Kesolution of the 
Government of India on “ the Economic Condition of the 
Feoide, ’’ imblished in October last in these words ;—“ There is' 
evidence to show that in all parts of India there is a numerous 
population which lives from hand to month, is always in debt, 
does not save, and has little or nothing to fall back upon in bad 
seasons. ’’ ( vide para. 4. ) Individual authorities, both ofiicial 
and non-olficial, go much further. It is not only that the 
mass of the people live from hand to mouth from yearns end 
to year’s end, but it is asserted that large numbers “ go through 
life on insufficient food. ” Sir Charles A. Elliot, K. 0. S. 1., 
P, W. Minister of the Governor-General’s Council, writes :—‘‘I 
do not hesitate to say that half of our agricultural population 
never knows from year’s and to year’s end what it is to have 
their hunger fully satisfied”(e. e- about TO millions). The 
opinion of Sir W. Hunter is well known. “40 millions, says 
the late Director General of Statistics to the Government of 
India, “ go through life on insufficient food” (e.c.=more than the 
whole population of France or Spain). Mr. Harrington, Commis- 
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sioner of Fyzabad maintains that the assertion that the greater 
proportion of the i>opulation of India suffer from a daily 
insufficiency of food is “ perfectly true as regards a varying but 
always considerable proportion of the population for a consider¬ 
able part of the year in the greater part of India. The Gov¬ 
ernment of India refuses to endorse such a gloomy view of the 
economic situation, and so also, does the India Office, as 
appears from a recent J\[erao. on the results of Indian Admini¬ 
stration during the past 30 years. But the results of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India’s recent inquiry, as summarised in an 
Appendix to the October Resolution above referred to, are more 
or less of a negative character^ and are otherwise far from 
satisfactory on the j)oint. The Provincial results are thus 
broadly summed up :— 

( 1 ) The Bengal Government writes: “ the general result 
of the enquiry is that in the greater part of the Lower Provinces, 
the industrious classes liud no difficulty in supplying their 
primary wants and are, as a rule, well-nourished.’’ It admits, 
however, on the testimony of local officers that in Behar, the 
labourers, including petty land-holders, wlio form 40 per cent 
of a population of 15*3 millions, “ can earn a very scanty sub¬ 
sistence.” In the language of the local officers, they “ can only 
take one full meal instead of two. ” 

(2) The ^^orth-West Provinces and Dude Government 
consider that “ the consensus of opinion is to the effect that the 
people are not generally underfed.” Sir A. Golvin, however, 
disclaims optimist views.” 

( 3 ) In the Punjab “ in ordinary times, the greater pro¬ 
portion of the population does not suffer from a daily in¬ 
sufficiency of food, but in times of umtsml scarcity, not 
amounting to famine, and high prices, the poorer classes, whose 
standard of living is very low, are no doubt reduced to great 
straits, and do not get a sufficiency of food.” 

( 4) In the Central Provinces, Mr. Mackenzie’s general 
conclusion on the whole inquiry is that “ there is, no doubt, 
in these Provinces a great deal of poverty, but there is very 
little distress. The people are well-fed and the only section 
of them who can be said to be hard-pressed for bare subsist¬ 
ence are the hill tribes.” 

(5) In the Bombay Presidency, with the exception of 
the Ratnagiri District, it may be said that the people are 
“ in fairly good circumstances.” It is, however, admitted that. 
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in the lower strata of the population, “classes are found whc 
live below the standard of pounds of grain per man.’' 

( 6 ) The conclusion of the Madras Government is “ that 
no considerable 2 )roportion of the population suffer from a daily 
insufficiency of food in ordinary years.” 

The cautious and qualified language of the expression of 
opinion by the Provincial Governments on the general results 
of the recent inquiry is striking and remarkable, and, as is but 
natural, it seeks to hide from imblic view the more serious 
evidences of daily privation and distress contained in the reports 
of subordinate officers. In Midna 2 )ore District, lor instance, 
in Bengal, the native Settlement Officer writes : “The ryots 
live from hand to mouth. Two full meals of coarse rice per 
day are a luxury to them.” “ Their physique has deteriorated 
from insufficient food and constant attacks of malarious fever.” 
In Pooree, Dr. Sandel, Civil Surgeon, thinks that “the i^oorer 
classes are not i)roporly fed or clad. They barely subsist 
on coarse ri(;e and a silinnage curry cooked without oil. As a 
rule, they do not have more than one meal a day.” In the 
North-West Provinces, the Commissioner of Allahabad re¬ 
marks in a general way that the normal condition of the 
poorer classes of the peo^de is one of semi-starvation; and 
the Collector of Banda writes “ that a very large number of the 
lower classes of the population clearly demonstrate by their poor 
physique that they are habitually either half-starved or have 
been in their early years exposed to the trials and severities of 
a famine.” In Punjab, in the Jallundur Division, Rai Maya 
Dass, Extra Assistant C’oinraissioner, speaking of 33 exceptional 
villages in the Ferozepore District, says “ that many of the 
people lie down hungry in the evening and seldom get suffici¬ 
ent for both meals during the 24 hours.” In Shahapur, 
Mr. Ghulam Farrid Khan, Extra Assistant Commissioner, 
holds tliat 4 per cent of the Hindus live at starvation point, and 
that 10 2)er cent have an insufficient quantity of food, while 
4 per cent of tlie Mahomedans are at starvation i)oint, and 
20 per cent do not obtain sufficient food,” In Bombay, in the 
Eatnagiri District, “ the Ghat cultivators for the most part 
cannot get enough to allay hunger in the hot weather; 
Mr. Rand says one-fifth cannot, and according to Mr. Candy, 
one-tburth cannot get sufficient food for several months.” In 
Madras, in North Arcot, the Collector states [ the Government 
Reviewer calls the statement a burst of rhetoric ] that “ grind¬ 
ing poverty is the wide-spread condition of the massesand 
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two Missionaries also agree in thinking that “ many poor people 
who, though they do not actually starve, go through life on in¬ 
sufficient food.’^ 

There is also evidence in this Government Resolution and 
its Appendix to show that there is much distress amongst 
particular classes all over the country. 

Bengal ;—In the Dacca Division, it is observed that the 
weavers, potters and some other classes or castes, who cling to 
an hereditary employment in places where it has ceased to be 
remunerative or in numbers exceeding the demand, are no doubt 
in bad circumstances. So, also, in Central Bengal, ‘‘ the 
weavers are badly off.” In Behar, local officers write of the 
weaving class that it has little chance of improving its con¬ 
dition.” The Collector of Bhagalpore says, “ the weaver is 
the worst-fed man in the village community,” 

North Wed Vromnces :—“The Collector of Ghazipore ad¬ 
mits that a few weavers here and there know wliat it is to 
want a meal.” 

It is also clear that in many parts of the country a very 
low standard of life prevails. 

Punjab :—In the Delhi Division, it is remarked, “ there 
appears to be no actual want of food, but the standard of living 
is perilously low.” 

Bomhay \—‘^In Gujerat, many of the early tribes live during 
the hot weather more or less on roots and mowra flowers, are 
miserably clothed and housed, and degraded by drink.” In 
Ratnagiri, “ near the Ghats, the people subsist largely on 
roots and wild vegetables, mangoes, and jack fruits.” 

North West Provinces :—^The Collector of Shahajahanpore 
says, the poorest classes eat only the coarsest and cheapest 
grains.” 

There is also ground for fear, we think, that with con¬ 
siderable number of the population, the standard of life is de¬ 
teriorating. In regard to the consumption of salt, for instance, 
which undoubtedly is with us, as the late Professor Fawcett 
declare, as much a necessary of life “ as the air we; breathe or 
the water we drink,” Dr. Cornish, late Sanitary Commissioner, 
Madras, in reply to the inq^uiries instituted by the Government 
of India , stated. that actual experiment had shown that nearly 
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an ounce of salt is eliminated by the human body daily, and 
that to replace this waste, at least from J to 1 ounce daily ?, c. 
from 17to 22-3 lbs. annually of aliim iitary salt should be 
consumed; and some decades ago, the consumption of salt in 
this country did approach, if it did nor reach, the level de¬ 
manded by the laws of sanitary science. Xow, however, it is 
barely 10 lbs. per head on an average. Mr Mulhall writes in 
his Dictionary of Statistics : “ the consumption in the United 
Kingdom avemges 40 lbs. per inhabitant for cooking or con¬ 
diments, the rest (of 72 lbs. average consumption ) being used 
for chemicals, manure &c. lleduced death rate and higher 
efficiency of workmen are results of the greater consumption of 
salt.»^ 

The general results of this survey of our economic coadition. 
may now be summed up thus:— 

(1) That, as things stand at present, the people earn 
little, spend little, and can save next to nothing—a small class 
alone being in a position to save. There is neither a grain nor 
a money reserve to fall back upon. 

(2) That a very large, though varying, mass of the 
peoj)le live from hand to mouth on insufficient and unwholesome 
food; and even in good seasons being entirely dependent on 
agriculture, with the first fiiilure of rain, they invariably be¬ 
come helpless, i^ir C. A. Elliott estimates the number of half- 
starved people at 70 millions, and Sir W. Hunter estimates 
them at 40 millions. In the words of the Government of 
India, there is always a risk, in the event of failure of rain, 
that the more indigent class of the people may be over-taken 
by distresses in various degrees and forms. 

(3) That with numerous classes in the country, both 
agriculturists and non-agriculturists, the wstruggle for existence 
is very severe, and that the standard of life is already dangerous¬ 
ly low. 

(4) That in all parts of India, signs are not wanting to 
show that in the case of considerable numbers the standard of 
life is deteriorating. 

Tlieso four features mark the situation as far as could be 
gathered from available data, the last being the mpst. serious. 
No greater misfortune can befall a nation than an enforced de¬ 
terioration in its standard of life, and nothing usually proven sa 
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destructive of its iudustrial morale^ A high standard of comfort 
is tne ms inertia :—resisting moral force which nerves us to 
greater exertion and endurance in adverse times, and enables us to 
tide over them. The worst misfortunes that can befall a nation 
have no terror, if they do not depress its standard of comfort,, 
and the blessings of enforced tranquillity become a curse, when 
a nation slides itself into willing reconciliation with a lower 
standard of life. The consequences of a low scale of living 
among our labouring classes are making themselves felt in 
many directions. There has set in, in the lower strata of the 
population, the evil of physical deterioration, which there is no 
mistaking. In parts of North India and Madras, local officers 
make casual reference to the fact of this fall-off in the physique 
of the lower classes. In Nellore, the Civil Surgeon, remarking 
that criminals always increase in weiglit after they have been 
in jail some time, thinks that a large number of the popula¬ 
tion do not get sufficient food to develop their muscles. 
Bise in weight of prisoners during incarceration is noticed in 
Madras and other Provinces, and, though variously accounted 
for, is significant on this point. In IVIidnapore District, the 
native Settlement Officer distinctly refers to this fxct of de¬ 
terioration of physique following on insufficient food. Indian 
labour is thus losing in efficiency and is already condemned as 
deficient in working energy; and inefficient labour moans de¬ 
ficient production. In stating the experiences of the Bombay 
Mills on this point of comparative efficiency of Indian labour, as 
compared with English labour, Mr. Cotton, in his sj^eech on the 
subject of factory legislation for India at a meeting of the 
Bombay Mill-owners’ Association held in December 1888, said : 

The Indian Mill with 6000 sjiindles less than its English 
competitor requires 3*4 times as many hands to keep its 
machinery going.” Similar, too, is the experience of the public 
Works Department. In brick-work of the first class, C native 
brick-layers are required to lay 1520 bricks in 10 hours, which 
3 English brick-layers can do in the same space of time. The 
recruiting operations of the native Army also serve to throw a 
eide-light on this point, and the preference shown by our recruit¬ 
ing officers—notably in Punjab and Bombay,—for Beloochees 
and other men of the trans-Frontier States, as being superior 
in physique over native recruits, is significant in this connection. 
The cumulative effect of these and other facts of a similar 
nature is to show how very real and serious is this evil of phy¬ 
sical deterioration—resulting from inadequate or unwholesome 
food, in the case of the lower classes. A further consequence 
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of the fact of large classes in this country living on insufficient 
or unwholesome food is seen in our mortuaiy returns. The 
registered death-rate for the whole country is about 24 or 25 
per mille, but as Mr. ( now Sir C. A.) Elliot, in his note on 
Vital Statistics appended to the Famine Commission's lleport, 
observes, “ there can be no doubt that the whole of the 
deaths that actually occur have never yet found a j)lac0 in the 
mortuary registration and Dr. Cornish states :—“ Ic will be 
quite safe to say that the figures in the registration tables do 
not account for more than two-thirds of the actual mortality.’^ 
It is therefore assumed in official estimate, that the true rate 
of mortality in ordinary years is about 35 per mille /. c. 
about 7 millioii deaths per annum for a po23ulation of 200 mil¬ 
lions. This is certainly a very high general rate of mortality 
for the country—much too high as compared with that of other 
nations:— 

It will be seen from the 
annexed table that our death- 
Kite is exceeded only in Hungary, 
while in all other countries the 
rate is much lower thau ours. 
Mr. Justice CunninghAm, writ¬ 
ing on this point, says, it is 
possible to bring down this heavy 
death-rate of the country to 25 
per mille U e, reduce the annual 
number of deaths from 7 to 5 
millions, remarking that “ the 
experience of the Army and 
Jails, where the mortality has 
been reduced to a much greater 
extent, suggests that these two 
millions of deaths arise from 
causes that are in one sense 

C ^entible—bad and insufficient 
, and generally insanitary 
conditions of life. ’’ ( Vide British India and its Kulers, pagee 
11-12 )• Fever-mortality has an important bearing on this point, 
as being due as much to an inadequate or unwholesome diet as 
one of its predisposing causes as to an insanitary living ; and we 
quote the following figures from the Statistical Abstract for 
British India 
97 


Death rates for countries. 


United Kingdom.! 

21-2 

per mille. 

France ..| 

23-0 


Germany .i 

27*1 


Austria proper...! 

30*8 

,, 

Hungary .1 

38-9 

•7 

Italy. I 

2;)-9 


Spain ... 

29-7 

)> 

Belgium . 

22-7 

•7 

Holland . 

24-6 

77 

Denmark . 

19-7 

77 

Sweden. 

19-2 

77 

Switzerland. 

24-0 

7 ? 


[Mulhall’s Diet, 
of Statistics. ] 

India. 

35 

77 
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No. au l Ratio per mille of Deaths for 1880-86. 
_( QOOa omitted.)_ 


Year. 

Fevers. 

Other causes. 

Total, 


No. 

Ratio. 

No. 

Ratio. 

No. 

Ratio, 

1880 

2,748 

14-67 

1,180 

6*2 

3,928 

20-9 

1881 

3,179 

16-76 

1,381 

7-2 

4,560 

24- 

1882 

3,128 

15-74 

1,629 

7-2 

4,757 

22-9 

1883 

2,883 

1 14-50 

1,722 

8-6 

4,605 

23-17 

1884 

3,309 

1 16-70 

1 1,930 

97 

5,239 

26-44 

ISHo 

3,306 

1 17-10 

1 1,77.3 

9* 

5.169 

26-17 

188G 

3,470 

17-57 

1 1,535 

7*8 

5,005 

25-33 


From this table it will be seen ( i ; tiiat fever-deaths 
account nearly for 66 to per cent of the total mortality of 
the country and (2 ) that these deaths—which in many cases 
bear a close connection with enfeebled health, arising from long 
privation,—show a large increase in 7 years from 1880-1880 
having risen from 27 J lakhs to about 24-^ lakhs—an alarmig, 
increase of 7 lakhs in 7 years or one lakh per year. The masses 
of the people of India earn only a pittance, and being increasingly 
dependent on a precarious, single industry, live on in- 
suificieut food, save nothing, and being forced to be content with 
a lower standard of comfort are being reduced in physique and 
thus become inetticieiit labourers and easily succumb to disease. 
All these results are moreover 4liie, not to any defects in our 
social arrangements, but chiefly, we might even say solely, 
to the economic cause of our earning-power being so de¬ 
plorably low. This is the greatest difficulty of the economic 
problem in India, which we liave to grapple with. Such are the 
broad out-lines of our economic position and such are its results. 
A whole nation, forming one sixth of the whole human race 
and justly claiming to be one of the proudest races on earth, 
lives from year’s end to year’s end on scanty food, always with 
the dismal cloud of famine hanging over its head, and that, .too, 
while living under a Government, which making allowance for 
the imperfections inseparable from alien rule, is one of the best, 
the purest, and the noblest Governments, the world has ever 
seen. This marks the serious magnitude of the industrial pro¬ 
blem which confronts us in India. What is this economic posi¬ 
tion clue to ? AVhat must be its cause or causes ? What cau 
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be there so rotten or diseased in the heart of the national system 
of which the position above sketched can only be accepted as a 
surface symptom ? The question is a difficult one to answer, 
but vlemands an answer. The situation, as we find it in India, 
is in fact almost unprecedented in the economic history of the 
world, and appears to outside observers well-nigh inexplicable. 
Various explanations are suggested of the poverty of the people 
of this country,—^a poverty almost bordering on destitution. 
We will here notice only two of these as being the most 
plausible and widely accepted, but only to reject them as in¬ 
adequate or unsatisfactory. These are ( 1 ) a too rapid increase 
of population dangerously out-running subsistence, and ( 2 ) the 
general thriftlessness of the people. Xow as to increase of 
'population^ high authorities make a serious charge against us 
that we are multiplying in numbers beyond our means of sup¬ 
port in utter disregard of all those Malthusian restraints, which 
praden(!e and fore-thonght dictate and demand. Lord T>ufferin, 
in his St. Andrew’s dinner speech, forcibly referring to this evil, 
asked :—“ Above all, what land is exposed to such imminent 
danger by the ovorllow cf the population of large districts and 
territories, whose inhabitants are multiplying beyond the 
numbers which thc^ soil is capable of sustaining ? ” Sir W. 
Hunter still more forcibly writes thus in his “ England’s Work 
in India ” on the point:—“ The permanent cure for over¬ 
population rests witli the people themselves, and consists in 
those restraints upon marriage ( obviously referring to reckless 
and infant marriages ) to whicdi all nations of small husband¬ 
men have sooner or later to submit. But we cannot wait till 
that compulsory lesson is learned; for, meanwhile, millions will 
perish. Over-population in India is tlie direct product of British 
Buie. We have taken to ourselves the responsibility by removing 
the j)revioiis checks upon the increase of the people—checks 
which, however (!ruel, are the natural and inevitable ones in Asia 
and which take the jdace of the prudential restraints practised 
by the peasant farming races of Europe,” Now in respect of 
early marriages, the evil is an admitted one, and great CAertions 
are being made to counteract its eficcts, but it is open to doubt 
whether the substitutiou of adult for early marriages on the 
European model will have precisely the effect anticipated from 
it, and European experience does not justify the iinticipatioa 
that it will operate in any perceptible degree towards reducing 
our rate of increase. Lastly, as to reckless marriages and 
increase, the Political Economist, we think, will have to admit 
that whatever real recklessness in this matter is discoverable m 
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tlus country is chargeable against the wretched economic condi¬ 
tion of life, to which we have been reduced, and which is such 
as to weaken considerably the strength of all prudential con¬ 
siderations. But while saying all this in reply to the allegation 
ofrecWess multiplication, the question fairly arises whether 
there is after all any foundation in fact for the allegation made 
against us. Let us appeal to figures—^and see how far they 
support the charge. Here are some figures relating to annual 
percentages of increase of population in different countries :— 

Per Cent increase per annum. 

England and Wales ... 1*37 j 

United Kingdom ... 1*32 N. W. Europe ... 1’15 
France... ... ••• *lf> Europe , ... ... I'OO 

Holland .M3 

Germany .1*24 

Denmark .*. ... 1*2 

Sweden.1*2 

Italy .*7 

Spain.*8 

Austria.*8 


India 

The census of 1881 in India as compared with the previous 
census of 1871 showed the total increase in 10 years only of 
7*36 per cent or *73 per annum, but allowing for the abnormal 
mortality of famine years, the rate of increase is estimated at 
one per cent for British India. In many European countries, 
it has to be noticed that emigration serves to keep down the 
ftTiTiiiflil percentage* 

It is thus clear that the people of India, with all their 
supposed advantages of climate and habits of reckless and early 
marriage, are not multiplying any faster than most of the nations 
of Europe—rather the reverse. Onr rate of increase is less 
than that of the United Kingdom, Germany, Holland, Belgium 
and even than the average rate of N. W. Europe, or Europe, 
and exceeds only that of France, Italy, Spain and Austria. 
What is there, then, we may be permitted to ask, in our annual 
rate of multiplication, so abnormal and so extraordinary as to 
call forth a solemn warning from Lord Dnfferin on the eve of 
his retirement, or provoke the’despairing comment of Sir W. 
Hunto above qnoM, or justify the rabid remark of a Scotch 
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paper that we are ‘ ‘ multiplying like rabbits ? That our rate 
of annual increase is not only not high but is comparatively so 
small, is a fact, which, we submit, speaks volumes for the in¬ 
stinctive regard of the people of this country for those prudential 
restraints on which Mathusian l^]conomist8 lay so much stress, 
and for which we are fairly entitled to take credit. 

But even admitting that the people of India, at least in 
some parts, do multiply as fast as is supposed, we cannot see 
how that single fact of rapid increase of numbers can suffice 
to account for all the poverty and want that prevail in this 
country. Increase of numbers is per se not necessarily or 
always an evil, as Malthusian writers assert. The Malthusian 
doctrine of over-population is only a hypothetical truth, essen¬ 
tially resting on an assumption, and is not by any means of 
general and unqualified validity. It is not at all times and in 
all sets of conditions true that population tends to out-ruh 
subsistence. No doubt, when a country reaches the limits of 
its material resources of production and no. farther develop-, 
ment by the application of science, skill, or labour, is possib^e^ 
such increase constitutes a grave evil and will have to be pro¬ 
vided against. In most countries and especially in countries 
like India whose material resources of productive wealth are 
still awaiting the hand, the skill, and science of man, increase 
of population—other things being favourable—will mean increase 
of wealth, and will be an advantage all round rather than a 
curse as Malthusian Economists would expect. In a recent 
number of the Westminster Review, an able writer, in an 
article on “ Statistics versus Malthas,’^ put this point very 
clearly by citing figures for simultaneous increase of population 
and increase of wealth. We give below figures from MulhalBs 
Dictionary of Statistics :— 


Population and Income at various periods in the 
United Kingdom. 


Year. 

Popalation-. 

Income. 

1806 

15 Millions 

... 170 Millions £• 

1840 

36-5 „ 

... 540 „ 

1882 

G4-G „ 

... 1,247 
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In France. 


Year. 

Population. 


Income. 

1780 

26 Millions 


160 Millions £. 

1800 

27 „ 


216 

5 > 

1820 

30-3 „ 


315 


1840 

34 „ 


480 


1882 

37-6 „ 


965 

>> 


With these figures before us, we may well ask whether the 
Malthusian law of the geometrical increase of population as 
compared with the arithmetical increase of production is not in 
abeyance here ? Increase of population in this case means 
increase of productive labour, and such increase, when accom¬ 
panied by the growth of conditions which make labour and 
capital more efficient, ought to lead to increase of production, 
whatever Malthusian writers may say to the contrary. India 
is described officially as a country of “ unbounded material 
resources ’’ She has large tracts like the Central Provinces 
and Burmah, Assam and the Punjab Doabs, capable of support¬ 
ing a much larger population than now exists; she has a 
reserve of about 78 million acres available for food-crop 
cultivation, as her prosperity and population increase. She 
has a large non-food-crop area fitted to grow fibres and dyes 
and oil seeds in as large quantities as the whole world requires ; 
she exports even now 28 million cwts. of rice and 8 million 
cwts. of wheat to foreign countries. She has also her valuable 
mines of coal andiron yet unworked. But, above all, she has— 
if she is only allowed to avail herself of it—the science and skill 
and capital of Europe at her command for purposes of her 
industrial expansion. Qnder these circumstances, the Indian 
Political Economist cannot subscribe to the Mathusiau doctrine 
and admit that increase of numbers in this country must neces¬ 
sarily be the evil it is said to be. On the contrary, he has 
reason to maintain that such increase of population ought to be 
a source of increase of wealth. The source of mischief lies not 
so much in the fixct of an alleged over-population as in the 
admitted and patent evil of under-production. This is the 
direction in which we must seek for the key of the economic 
problem. There is always a normal ratio between population 
and production which determines the average standard of life of 
every community. When both population and production 
advance at an equal and normal rate, the ratio is maintained 
and there is no disturbance of the national standard of living. 
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When, however, population multiplies at an abnormal rate 
while production Keeps up its normal level, there is properly 
speaking the evil of over-population. But when production 
falls oft while population is advancing at its normal rate, we 
have what we may call the evil of under-production. The 
capitalist Political Economy of the West, looking only to one 
term of the ratio, confounds the two evils—in their nature so 
different, and styles them as over-population in either case. In 
India, as we have seen before, population is not increasing be¬ 
yond its normtil rate, and if the total production of the country 
does not come up to the level of its recpiirements, where there is 
such a wealth of material resources, we have clearly not wliat 
Political Economists call the evil of over-population to deal 
with, but the evil of under-production^ which they do not 
recognise. 

But there is another explanation suggesteil of our eNisting 
poverty. It is attributed to our living beyond our means* 
Tlie absence of thrift, ” says the writer of the Appendix to 
the Government of India Resolution of October, 1888, is a 
very prominent characteristic of the people. This charge of 
thriftlessuess or reckless over-spending is a charge analogous to 
that of re(;kless over-multiplying noticed above. But as in the 
one case, so in the other, over-spending like over-multiplying 
is a relative, not an absolute, (piautity. There is a determinate 
normal ratio, here too, between spending and earning, and as 
there is the evil of spending more, so is there also the evil of 
earning less. Ifin India, we spend more—and there is no 
denying that wo do so occasionally—than the wr(*,tched amount 
of our present earnings, but by no means more than is reipiire<l 
for healthful existence and we are habituated to spend, there is 
the evil, not ot over-spending but of under-earning. Hour 
earning power is so low as at present, and our income 
hardly ever comes up to the level of our necessary expenditure, 
the evil does not lie in our over-spending prox^ensities, but in 
those conditions of industrial life in this country which keep our 
earnings so low. 

Let us see what is the extent of this evil of our low earn¬ 
ing power as compared with that of other nations. The whole 
income of British India is officially estimated according to Sir E. 
Baring at 27 rupees per head jier annum or taking the popula¬ 
tion of British India to be, say, 200 millions, in round numbers, 
at 540 millions sterling ( according to the conventioj^pd rule of 
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£1=10rupees). The agricultural population is put down at 
80 per cent of the total, or say, 160 millions ; that engaged in 
other industries being the remaining 40 millions. The estimated 
gross value of the tofail agricultural out-turn of the country is, 
according to the Famine Commissioners, about 331 million £ 
or say £ 2 per head of rural population. The yearly out-put of 
other industries is 2J0 millions £, which, when spread over the 
population of 40 millions engaged, would show £ 6*2 as the 
income per head. How do these two classes of incomes in this 
country compare with those of other countries ? We give the 
following table prepared from figures given in Mulhall’s Dic¬ 
tionary of Statistics :— 
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The foregoing table brings out in striking and startling 
prominence the fact of the present wretched eaming^power of 
our productive labour, agricultural and non-agricultunil alike, 
as compared with that of other nations. ( Vide Cols. 4 and 7 ). 
The yearly value of our agricultural labour is thus only 


iVtli. 

United States, and the 
United Kingdom. 

rVi^h . 


Eess than ^ ••••...x 


1 

,, Y ........ 



So, also, the annual earning-power of our non-agricnltural 
labour is— 

I of what it is in the United Kingdom. 

i ...Canada. 

I .United States. 

i .Russia. 

i ...Europe generally. 

Here we seem to get a measure of the comparatively low 
earning-power of our labour in the agricultural as well as in 
the non-agricultural field. On the other hand, the difference 
between our average standard of expenditure and the average 
standard of necessary expenditure in Europe and America is 
also considerable, though not so marked. We confine ourselves 
to the statistics regarding necessaries of life. 

A tbw figures are quoted below from MulhalPs Dictionary 
on the point. 

Yearly consumption of necessaries per inhabitant. 


United Kingdom. £ 7-2 

France ... £ 5-4 

Germany ... £ 5-8 

Russia .. £ 3-4 

Austria .. £ 4-16 

United States.. £ 6-6 

Average .... £ 6-6 


India 

The foregoing table shows clearly how, comparatively, our 
present standard of life is about the lowest and the worst— 
scarcely compatible with healthful, not to say comfortable^ 
existence, and we arealready experiencing the evils, though^yet 
to a limited extent, of physical ^terioration and premature and 
98 
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heavy fever-mortality. Under these circumstances, moralists^ 
may spare themselves the trouble of reading us moral lessons 
on the virtues of frugality. We are already learning these 
lessons in the hard school of adversity, in which we are at 
present placed. We know the value of frugal living and the 
evils of extravagance, but we also know the far more counter¬ 
balancing evils of a deterioration in our standard of life. This 
standard has already fallen low in spite of all our resolute 
efforts to resist such deterioration. But surely, we cannot be 
expected—as indeed no self-respecting community can be 
expected —permanently to submit to such a deteriorated stand¬ 
ard of life as is represented by that of an Army Commissariat 
Follower, We cinnofc rest contented but will strive and struggle 
till we succeed in improving the efficiency of our labour, and 
our earning-power and with it the standard of our life and 
comfort. 

No impartial judge of the situation, we think, will, for a 
moment, bo disp )sed to lay the responsibility and blame for 
this state of thing-^ at the door of our poor industrial classes, 
who are in this matter only the involuntary victims of a com¬ 
bination of circa ms raucos over which they hive uo control. 
After all that is sail agiinst him, the industrial worker in India 
is not the thriftless, reckless and indolent })erson he is often by 
ignorant and careless observers, depicted to be. All things 
considered, he is one of the most hardworking, the most frugal, 
and the most orderly workers in the world. He is patient, 
persevering, and contented. He is not given to indolent habits 
and is not disposed to take long holidays. He has indeed an 
aversion to change, and seldom takes kindly to new pursuits. 
But even in these matters he is not obstinately disposed to resist 
changes. And yet the industrial worker of tlie country cannot 
earn even what his ft)r6ign rivals are able to do under 

apparently less advantageous circumstances. But the fault 
certainly is not liis. He is terribly handicapped in the race. 
He knows not how to help himself out of this difficult dilemma 
of industrial life in India. 

On a broad view of the matter, the difficulties of his 
position seem to fall under one or the other of the following twa 
heads :— 

( 1) A daily increasing stress—of foreign competition 
which he is unable to with-stand,—resulting in ( ) a conti¬ 
nued curtailment of the industrial field available to him iu the 
present state of his industrial resources, (4) a corresponding 
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continued adverse appropriation of large portions of that field 
by the foreigner, and (<?) a general industrial depression extend¬ 
ing over every branch of his industry and involving a diminution 
of opportunities for the expansion of profitable work. 

( 2 ) Want of adequate means by which iie can resist the 
advance of the foreigners and enlarge his own sphere of business 
—want of capital, want of technical training, want of industrial 
appliances of an improved type, want of practical acquaintance 
with methods of organised action. 

Let us examine at some length the practical working of 
these two causes, which conjointly seem to keep down the Indian 
worker’s earnings at so low a point. First, then, as to com¬ 
petition ;—The competition which the industrial worker of this 
country has to face is to him, in his present circumstances, not 
a healthy or advantageous competition. Wherever he turns, 
whether in the field of agricultural labour or in that of manu¬ 
facturing or artistic industry, he has the foreign competitor face 
to face with his superior resources of capital, slcill, and associa¬ 
tive organization to dispute the field with him and to push him 
aside. The contest is to him unequal, and, though lie struggles 
hard, he finds himself unable to hold his own and retires—is 
compelled to retire—from field after field cf productive industry 
in his own country, leaving liis foreign antagonist master of the 
situation. Wherever ho still continues to strive against his 
rival in the field, he does soon the inevitable condition of con¬ 
senting to do his business at a permanent loss. 

The competition to which he is thus exposed is competition 
of every conceivable description. It is competition from without 
as measured by the continued expansion of our import tradc^ 
which floods the country with finished products and obliges him 
to confine himself to the servile, because less intelligent and 
more precarious, position of a supplier of raw agricultural and 
other products of great bulk and small value. Jt is competition 
from within^ as marked by the growth of foreign iiidnstries in 
the country,—thriving on resources which are ours—which bring 
him little or no return besides the wages of labour, while the 
profits and the skill and the intelligence are all monopolized 
by the foreigner. It is the competition of the giant with the 
dwarf, of the great powers of nature and the skill of science 
with untutored man. The pressure of this many-sided competi¬ 
tion, with which he is confronted, as yet shows no sign of 
abatement. It is still growing—growing in exent and severity— 
with every new mile of railroad opened for traffic and with every 
new line of steamers entering our ports; and each year as it passes 
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by, leaves Mm weaker to maintain Ms ground in the contest 
As things are, the industrial worker of this country stands in 
the struggle perfectly helpless and hopeless. He has not the 
requisite resources of capital, skill and organization at his com¬ 
mand with which to help himself* nor can he look for help in 
any direction. The State, which alone can help him and help 
effectually, and which ought to help him with its vast credit 
and great resources, rules him in the interests of foreign trade 
and industry, and not only withholds its help from him, but, 
under the influence of economic theories which, whatever their 
theoretic soundness, have no application to the circumstances 
of the country, thinks it its duty to help his rival, already so 
strong with the strength which a superior civilization gives 
him, by every means in its power—by its fiscal measures, by 
its forced forward P. W. policy, and by its pioneering enter- 
prisse. 

This formidable competition of the foreigner, thus strong 
and helped, has prevailed for nearly half a century past in a 
more and more intensified form, and we now see the result in 
the utter prostration and collapse of the industrial system of 
the country, which presses most heavily on the Indian working 
classes, the unrestricted competition of the world has thus 
resulted ( 1 ) in a vast, almost revolutionary and disastrous 
deranaement of our national s^'stem of co-ordinate industries, 
(2) foreign exploitation on an increasingly extended scale, 
taking up branch after branch of that field, and ( 3 ) a severe 
and extensive industrial depressiony with its enervating 

despondency killing out all hope of bettering one’s condition by 
self-exertion and mutual co-operation. 

As for the industrial derangement, it is measured by a 
startling disparity in the relative numbers of the population 

-engaged in different occupations. The following figures are 
given in the Statistical Tables for British India :— 

The male population of India is thus classified according 
to occupations r— 

Government Service and Professions. 3,027,000 

Domestic occupations.2,480^000 

Agriculture .. '4*. 52,020,000 

OommerOe . 3,288,000 

Industrial ocoupati(m8. 12,650,000 

Dabottrers ... ... ••• ... ... ^ ,248,*000 

Nofi^prodaef^ve £c. w. ••• i** 40,248,000 


Total 120,938,000 
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The last, division includes boys under 15, numberinf' 48*7 
millions. So then, taking the male adult population, the pro¬ 
portions engaged in different industries stand thus :— 

Government Service and Professions ... 3*7 per cent. 

Domestic Service .3*1 ,, 

Agriculture.65 „ 

Commerce ••• ••• ••• ••• 4r 

Industrial occupations ••• .1.5*7 ,, 

Labourers ••• ••• ^ ,, 

These proportions are to be read in the light of the Famine 
Commissioners' remark that “ many artizans and professionals, 
besides their trade, own and cultivate land and must be added 
to the population that lives on the soil as much as the greater 
part of the labouring population.'' “It is probable," they 
write, ‘‘ that 90 per cent of the rural population or rather 
more than 80 per cent of the total population is closely con¬ 
nected with the land." Let us analyse the census figures a 
little further lo see the force of this explanatory remark of the 
Famine Commissioners. The following table relative to the 
classification of the male adult population of India according 
to occupation is prepared from figures given in the Statistical 
Abstract;— 


[ 000s omitted ] 


Industry. 

In Towns. 

In villages. 

Total. 

Mercantile men 

246 

495 

741 

General dealers 

155 

041 

796 



401 

1,136 

1,537 

Manufacturers ( Craftsmen ) 





"Cotton and fiax 

471 

2,071 

2,542 


Mixed materials 

25 

26 

62 


Silk . 

ZO 

20 

51 


Wool and Worsted ... 

47 

126 

178 


Wool. 

55 

170 

235 


Hemp and other fibre 



•'ll 


Materials ••• ••• 

18 

88 

108 


^ Paper ••• ••• 

4 

3 

7 



650 

2,5Q4 

3,173 
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Industry. 

In towns. 

i 

In villages.j 

Total. 

1 

Hetal workers. 



i 


("Iron and steel.. 

57 

372 

I 454 


Brass and other mixed 



i 


metals 

38 

78 

1 123 


Tin &c. . 

7 . 

2 

1 10 


Copper. 

6 

4 

j 10 


Gold and Silver 

126 ! 

317 

' 460 



234 

773 

1 1,056 

Other Grafts. 


1 

, 

1 

r Earthen Ware ...j 

53 

408 

551 

<1 

1 Stone and clay ...! 

114 * 

530 

667 

1 

[Bomboo, Oane &:c. ...j 

74 

821 

( 403 

1 


1 

IMI 

1.358 

1,621 


Salt . 

5 i 

57 

! 63 


Drinks and stimulants. 

120 

530 

650 


Dress-workers... 

! 351 

1,674 

2,025 


Gums and Resins ...| 

i 63 

i 

l\)'i 

840 



530 

3^058 

3,207 

Carriers. 



1 


Railways 

• 31 

20 

61 


Rioads ... 

15o 

474 

635 


Canals and rivers 

50 

250 

318 


Seas and rivers 

60 

43 

103 


Messengers and porters. 

65 

108 

173 

1 


1 

300 

913 

' 1,290 

Workers in Houses and build- 




mgs ••• .•« ••• 

186 

Olt.'l 

781 

Labourers 

748 

5,339 

1 7,248 

Agriculturists... 

1,382 

53,270 

52,009 


^Grand total ... 

4J41 

67,220 

71,961 

Leaving out 5jV millions engaged 

in Government aud 


domestic services aud 3 millions more as of minor occupations— 
in all 8^ millions, we get 72 millions of adult males engaged 

^ There appears to bo some discrepancy in the figares|in this Table. 
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in different indastries, as specified above. Slightly re-arranged, 
the table stands thus:— 


[ OOOs omitted. ] 


Industry. 

In towns. Jin villages. 

Total, 

Mercantile men and 
dealers. 

general 

401 

1,136 

1,537 

Manufacturers 

••• •. 




Cloth &c. 


650 

2,604 

3,173 

Metal ware 


2U 

773 

i 1,056 

Earthen ware 


241 

1,358 

1 621 

Salt, drink &c. 


725 

3,653 

3,988 

Agriculturists 


1,382 

50,270 

1 52,009 

Labourers 


748 

6,539 

7,289 

Carriers ... 

. 

360 

913 

1,289 


4,741,000 

67,220,000 

71,961,000 

l^^urther re-classified. 

Industry. 


In towns. Iln villrxges. 

Total. 

Mercantile men and general 1 
dealers . \ 

401 

1,136 

1,537 

Manufacturers 

... .. 




r Cloth. Metal, earthen&c, 1 

1,125 

4,63.> 

5,760 

Salt &c. 

••• ••• 

725 

3,653 

3,988 

Agriculturiscs 

. . 

1,382 

50,270 

52,009 

Labourers 


748 

6,539 

7,289 

Carriers ... 

. 

300 

913 

1,290 


4.741,000 

67,220,000 

71,961,000 


Percentages. 


(1) 

Mercantile men 

and ( 

in towns. 

'5 :: 

1’8 

la riiiagoB, 

1*5 

Total, 

0 

(2) 

general dealers 
Manufacturers... 

-f 

6*4 

8 

(S) 

Salt, drinks &c. 


•8 

5 

5-6 

(4) 

Agriculturists ... 

... 

2 

73 

75 

(5) 

Labourers 

... 

1 

9 

10 

(6) 

Carriers 

... 

•5 

1*3 

1*7 




6-8 

93*2 

100 
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The tables given above suffice to convey a fairly accurate 
idea of the position we have now come to hord in the total in* 
dustrial economy of thOs country. 

Taking rural and urban areas together, our industrial 
population shows the following pro])ortioiis as employed in 
various industries:— 

86 per cent directly connected with land. 

12 ,, engaged in other industries. 

2 „ in trade &c. 

[ These proportions slightly vary from those given by the 
S’amine Commissioners, who, however, wrote before the census 
of 1881 ]. 

These figures serve to illustrate the meaning of the oft- 
repeated dictum that “ India is essentially an agricultural 
country.’’ They also show what a revolutionary change has 
come about in the general economy of our national industries. 
The position of things may be otherwise stated briefly thus :— 

There is a general diversion of the industrial population to 
agriculture. Mining has ceased to be one of our industries. 
We have all but cleared out of the varied field of manufacturing 
industry before the progress of the foreigners. We divide the 
field of internal trade with the foreigner, though there are no 
data for ascertaining in what parts. We share in the foreign 
trade of the country barely to the extent of <>f l^he total. 
The shipping employed in the trade is almost wholly foreign. 
The carrying trade is, also, for the most part, a foreign 
monopoly. 

On the whole, we may say that while we retain our hold 
on our agriculture as the one anchor of our industrial life, we 
liave withdrawn—have been compelled to withdraw—from 
about non-agricultural industries. This 

shows how our old system of co-ordinate industries has all but 
collapsed, and how the field of industrial employment, open to 
our industrial classes in their present state of resources, has 
come to be perilously restricted to a single industry, and 
that, too, not admitting, in its very natpre, of elastic and wide 
development. Such is the revolutionary change in our in- 
dustri^ position that has come about under the stress of foreign 
cQxnpetitionp 
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A whole nation, driven out of more than one half of the 
total held of profitable craplovment in tlie eountry, which is 
l)eouliarly its own, and obliged to earn a s^^anty and precarious 
subsisteijco with its entire fabric of varied and co-ordered in¬ 
dustries all but over-thrown,—this is eeitaiuly a most disastrous 
economic change tljat has been brought about in this country 
under the operation of economic laws, which no attempt has 
been made to control or modify. And the change Iws not come 
about without its inevitable attendant incidents. Many an 
industrial centre is all but, industrially speaking-, deserted. 
Whore are now those uiilliouaires, we miglit, ask with Captain 
Beanclerk, who in past days “ beautified India aiul comforted 
the poor y Wliere js now our old silk indmtry, once the 
admiration of the world, and where that weaver-class, the pride 
ot ancient India ? Where is now tbe Muslin industry of Dacca, 
about whi(^h Mr. Mukerjee writes in }n\> Art-mauiifactures of 
Lridi) page “ Three years ago 1 was informed by one 

of the manufacturers oj‘ Dacu^a Muslin that the generation of 
women, who s]>nn tlie yarn of wliiid) the finest fabrics were 
made, lias all passed* awa\. cvcepf two very aged beings. 
Wiiero the silk-industry of Tnana which once had 4,(JbO 
weavers, but where “ there are now only seven families of 
weavers \Vv)rkiiig 14 Icums, which in ordinary years do not turn 
out more than Ll^. ."idWio worth of silks ?( Vhde Gampbeirs 
Gazetteer for Thana, jiage part I. ) 

It is of 110 use, however, to indulge in vain regrets over a 
2 >ast that cannot now’ be recalled. 15iit it is allowable to say 
that no prudent and far-seeing Government, Avorthy of its 
position and conscious of its resjiousibilities in this matter, would 
Live permitted sucli a disastrous, radical change to come about 
in the industrial organisation of the country under its sway 
without strenuous efforts to resist it. A transition from hand- 
iudustries to steam-power industries is of course an inevitable 
change, and cannot he stayed in any country ; but in backward 
and undeveloped countries, like India it lies in the power, as it 
evidently lies within the legitimate province, of their (Irovern- 
inents to so control and direct such transition by timely and 
temporary intervention as to make it a beneficial change. 
Every self-governed nation, which is opposed to rival com¬ 
munities possessed of superior resources and strength, and 
which is in danger of defeat and rout in the unequal encoun¬ 
ter, is perfectly justified in this economic as in other spheres of 
human activity in invoking the aid of its Government as the 
guardian of its interests and the representative of its collective 
99 
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strengfcu, jis against its rivals, with a view to fiitiiro safety. In 
India, the reasons lor siioh interposition on the part of the State 
are of pecnlinr strength. When the long period of warfare and 
aiiareliy ended \Yith the establishment of the British power, it 
did not end without leaving deep sc^ars and wounds on the in¬ 
dustrial system of the nation. Its internal trade was - 
in a state of paralysis, its industries were more or 
less disorganised, habits of collective action among the . 
industrial classes were much weakened; credit^ the soul 
of industrial activity, was consi'lorably impaired ; but above 
all, the industrial so^id/rritu of the (auintry was utterly 
destroyed. It was in such a state of her industrial life that 
India passed iiiidep Britibh sway and was drawn into the vertex 
of thp whole world’s iuternatioual comiuenie and iiiterconive. and 
came to be exposed to the full force of the com])etiTion of the 
highly perfected industrial organisation of l<hirope and America. 
UupreparWl for such a formidable competition, and obviously 
unable to cope with it unaided, she was fairly entitled to the aid 
of the State at least for a time during wliich to put herself in a 
proper ]»ostiire of tlelence. But the Jkitisb Governmeut in the 
countrv did not think that their duty lay in any such direction. 
They did uot think'it right or exp(5(li<*iit to in.^tei' by artiticial 
aids the system of native industries, and save it from its dostineil 
doom. And accordingly, they not only declined to st<ni(l between 
us and our rivals and extend to us a helping hand in tiie fight, 
or even observe a strict impartial attitude of neutrality and allow 
us to settle our ncivjunt as hcbt we couhl, but going further they 
did all they could to lie! p on the foreign competitor as against 
us in various ways—by adopting b\ee Trade measures, by 
pushing Kail way extensions, by making grants of special 
privileges to foreign eiiter])rise (S:c. &c. 

The result has been, as might have been expected, disastrous 
all round. The Indian community, thus left unaided and 
unprepared to struggle with its formidable foreign antagonists 
for the last 30 years and more, finds itself nearly driven into a 
corner and on all sides checkmated, while the field is being more 
and more occupied by foreign enterprise. There is thus a most 
injurious and perilous derangement of our national industries. 
But, however vast and serious this derangement is, it is most 
satisfactory to note that there is yet no disruption —no break-up. 
Our well-poised system of co-ordered industries still stands, after 
all the deadly assaults made upon it, though very much out of 
working order, yet strong in the strength of its traditional and 
moral basis. We have still its chief constituent elements intact. 
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r.iioaj^’ri irom the point of view of iimnbers, in vastly altered 
relative proportions. There are still our industrial classes, 
though they liohl their ground on most precarious tenure. The 
agricultural classes stand firm, and our weavers ( Koshtees and 
Salees), our dyers ( Nilaris and Jlangaris ), our coppor-sinitbs 
( Tambats), our oil-pressmen ( Telis ), our (^asters ( Otaris ), our 
blacksmiths ( Lohars ), our potters ( Kurahliars ), our leather- 
workers ( Jiiigars ami Mochis ) &L‘., are all still alive, though 
only in the cramping atmosphere of rural life, and vastly reduced 
in numbers, to attest the powerful vitality of our industrial 
organisation. Tim position of all those classes is now iiercely 
assail'd and even threatened, bnt t)io fact that rh(‘y still main¬ 
tain their footing is a most enc‘uiraging, bright wliicli goes 
a long way to rehfivc the otherwise thick gloom of eiir pr-'^sent 
situation. Tt is tlie main-stay of our ho]ies lor tlie rec<>\ervof 
oil*’ lost indastrial in the world’s system. 

This icature apart, the genorai result is we have described 
before : —( I) there is the sliarp and enormous eurtailment of onr 
industrial field open to the industrial classes ; and (2) there is 
tile olarnnii;: tidv:ii:ce of the for-agners to a coiTes[iimrlliig extent. 
We have >eeu tlie i \tei:t of the fi•'^t evil, let n< now turn to the 
secoi.d. The ^ilect gives a syiiO])*i('.il \]t‘w of wliat we 

may (aJ! tlio 2 )r(\.re>s of/c/r tjn vj'ploluf^^on in the «*L)iintry. 

From this i^ynops!", it will be (dear Imvv broad and extended 
is t)hi line of foreign in thi'- ((‘untry. It extends 

to every Irraiicfi of our iiidintrial field, and li’vadening down 
througli a long’icone of (*ott(ni, woollen, silk fabrh'.s and metal 
maunfaclures, narrows Lt,^el^ at the close even so far as to 
embrace even such minor mamifacturo> a>» tiles and roprs, aud 
it measures the efiect, till now, of that iier(;e compelitioii of the 
superior industrial systems of Europe raid America, r<» which 
this country has had to submit. (1) Aijr:mature apparently 
is the only industry of ours that is yet -.afe, biit oven here, the 
cartful observer cuimot fail to note that the state of things is 
such as to afford ground for grave anxiety. There is plenty of 
European capital waiting for investment in India, and high 
authorities like Sir d. (Jaird are already advising J'ntish in¬ 
vestors to buy up Zoiniudari estates as one of the best Indian 
investments, (2) As to the Indian field is entirely 

in foreign liands. .The oemnpation of our Dhavads and Warekaris 
is gone and there is no fear to the foreigners of native rivalry 
here. We have neither the requisite knowledge nor tho re¬ 
quisite means required for a successful working of our mines. 
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The extension of European collieries in this country is a serious 
form of foreign exploitation in this field of Indian industry and 
demands lealous watchfulness on our part. There are already 
70 collieries at work with an annual out-put of million tons. 
Coal is one of the indispensable auxiliaries of modern material 
progress, and we are bound to take care lest our splendid coal 
fields should all pass into adterse foreign possession and the 
supply of coal should become a foreign monopoly* Our coal is 
somewhat inferior in quality, but the extent of our coal fields is 
only surpassed by that of the United States, China, and Russia. 
It would seem to afiord one of the most luciMlive fields of in¬ 
vestment for the Indian capitjilist'i—even more lucrative than 
the cotton or jute mills, and yet somehovf our collieries are not 
in native hands. The concession, also, of extensive mining 
rights and privileges to European mining companies in whole 
provinces ( e. g* in Assam and the Xizjmi’s territory ) is another 
tact of equal seriousnebs, which we cannot but regard with 
grave apprehension. (3) In the department of trade^ the 
toreign tnide of the country, being exclushely the creation of 
foreign effort, luintinues still in foreign hands, barely one-tenth 
"falling to the share of the natives of the country. The is hipping 
is foreign and so, also, are most of the exjiorfing and imjiorting 
agencies. As regards internal tuide, tlie railways represent a 
practical monopoly of tlie internal carrying trade of the country. 
Tht capital expended upon their construction is almost wholh- 
foreign^ whether they are owned by the Government or foreign 
Companies and their net profits go of course to the foreigner. 
Eurtlier it is worth remarking that the ex])ortiiig and importing 
foreign merchants at the shipping i)orts are extending the 
direct oj^eratioiis into the interior, as is atte.^ted by the increas¬ 
ing activity of European Exchange Banks all over the country. 
Here, as elsewhere, our greatest weakness lies in our isola¬ 
tion and want of organised action, and our weakness evidently is 
rival’s strength. (4) But, above all, it is against our manu¬ 
facturing industries that the force of this foreign competition 
has been chiefly directed during the last half century through 
the agency of the import trade aided by the free trade and 
railway policy of the State, and it has had its effect in stamping 
out almost root and branch our urban industries and driving 
our urban indastrial classes to the plough. The European 
industries that we see around us now in India do not seem to 
have concurred in any material degree to bring about this 
collapse of our urban industrial system; on the contrary, it 
is the overthrow of this system under the blight of the 
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import trade that has in a sense paved the way for the 
successful plantation of such foreign enterprises in the country, 
firsthj by clearing the field of native competition and secondly 
by throwing out of work whole classes and thereby cheapening 
labour. And it is, now, these foreign indiii»tries that are 
completing the ruin of our manufacturing industries even in the 
remotest part of the country. The rural industries are threaten¬ 
ed with the fate which has already overtaken our urban trades 
and crafts. The tanneries at Cawnpore, for instance, have been 
at present working to oust the local Mochis, Jingars and 
Chambhars from tlieir leather industry, which is one of the 
chief industries of the district. Similarly the woollen mills of 
the N. W. Provinces and the Punjab (c. g. Elgin and Egerton 
Mills,) are working, as Mr. O’Connor tells us in his Trade 
lieview for 1880-81 (vide page 40 ), “to displace the coarser 
kinds of woollen stuffs, blanketings, and such like, for common 
use, woven by hand. ” So also, again are the Pottery works 
of Kamganj and the numerous brass-ware factories directed 
against our local manufacture. This is one of those effects of 
this species of foreign exploitation, which must cause us the 
greatest anxiety. Our urban industries have well-nigh perished 
amidst the stress of foreign competition from without, as 
represented by the expanding import trade of the country. And 
now it is our rural industries that are threatened with a similar 
fate by foreign competition, directed so to speak from within^ 
as measured by the growth of these competing European enter¬ 
prises in the country, and must succumb, unless we bestir 
ourselves in time. The tight here will be much tougher. 
Competition from within is harder and more formidable to face 
than competition from without. The foreign competitor, who 
remains in his own country, and taking all the advantages and 
disadvantages of his position, does his business, is not half as 
formidable as one, who, while living in his own country, gets his 
business transacted out here and thereby combines the ad¬ 
vantages of his own and his rivaPs position minus their 
disadvantages. 

We must in justice note that per contra these foreign 
enterprises in the country at present give work and wages to 
above 10 lakhs of our working people. This is a set-off, however 
poor and inaderiuate, against the enormous loss—loss of work, 
wages, profits, industrial status,—which they liave inflicted on 
numerous classes of our industrial population. Further there 
is the moral effect of the prosperity of European concerns— 
which affords ground for satisfaction. The presence of these 
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foreign enterprises in the country is slowly stimulating native 
efforts in that direction and we have now amongst us, in various 
provinces, enterprising native capitalists, competing, though as 
yet with only a moderate measure of success, with their foreign 
riviil.un some of their concerns, notably in the cotton, indigo, 
sugar, and silk industries, on their own ground, in their own 
field, and on their own lines. 

Having thus noticed se])arately the vast, 2 >orllous cur¬ 
tailment of the field of profitiible work to the ruin of our in¬ 
dustrial classes and the alarming expansion of foreign exploita¬ 
tion in a corresponding measure, we will now proceed to con¬ 
sider their combined economic effect in the condition of the 
national industries. This effect may be briefly characterised as 
a general, severe, serious industrial depression all over the field. 
It is a depression which probably is, in its magnitude, without 
precedent or example in the economic annals of the world, 
and which is unknown to the Political Economy of the West. 
It is this depression which is, as we conceive it, at the root 
of onr present industrial distress, the prime source of our 
econoiuic difficulties,—and the almost sole cause of our i)Overty 
and misery. It is, therefore, important to encpiire into its 
nature and extent and causes. The industrial worker in India, 
as remarked before, is wanting neither in energy nor in 
enterprise. He is not imlolent, iior is ho thriftless, aud yet 
he luis great and formidable difficulties besetting bis path in 
every direction. An enormous oter-crowding of the industries^ 
want of technical and scienlif * knowledge^ insujjiclency of 
Capital and lota credit^ want oj o ranisation, tveaftened motiws 
to sacing and self help —are araoiu ‘^he chief items in his long 
catalogue of grievances. 

(A) As to ozer-cro'tvding of the the evil is 

real and is due to that curtailment of the total national field for 
employment, open to our industrial classes, whicli has followed 
upon the progress of foreign exploitation in the country. A 
contracted field of work, with an increasing population to 
employ, must necessarily mean, unless that contraction should 
be accompanied by improvements in industrial methods and 
appliances,—which has not occurred in India—insufficiency of 
work or want of work for part of that population during at least 
I)art of the year. Reverting to a tabular statement given on a 
previous page, classifying the male adult iudustrial population 
of India, we find that ot the total 72 millions, 4,741,000 are iiL 
the towns, while 674 millions are in the villages. V\'e may^ 
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Touglily assume—an assumi)tion, however, some-wbat beyond 
the mark—that the Industrial classes in the towns find fairly 
full and steady work tho whole year round. No such assump¬ 
tion, however, can be hazarded about the industrial population 
in our rural areas. The rural classes are <listributed as follows 


( adult males only ):— 

(a) Merchants and general dealers.1,139,000 

(b) Manufacturers and other craftsmen...8,288,000 

( 6* ) Carriers.1,290,000 

( d ) Labourers. 6,539,000 

( c ) Agriculturists. 50,022,000 


Now, as regards class ( a ), looking at the number of 
villages in India-(708,802 containing population upto 3,000 
souls ), we may say that class i a ) ( merchants and dealers ) 
has, here in the villages, more or less full work during the 
twelve months of the year. But as to the other classes, they 
are more or less without work for part of the year. Class ( b) 
consisting of manufacturers and other craftsmen has little or 
insufficient work during the rains and cannot secure fairly full 
work for tlie rest of the year. To put the tai*t arithmetically, 
we may take it that this class, which is 8| millions strong, 
has good work only for 8 months of the year. Classes ( c) and 
(d) taken together form the labouring section of the rural 
population and are in a most woful plight in this respect. Field 
work is tlie one occupation by which they live, and this sort of 
work they get only for a few months of the year. The men are 
employed by the season, by the month or by the job and seldom 
permanently. While agricultural operations are in i)rogress, 
they find work and lair wages too, but for several months of the 
year they go absolutely without work, say 5 or G months. They 
number close on b millions. Lastly as to the (dass (e), the 
case is not so simple. Those, who hold wct-crop land, find 
good work all the year round. There is no Government return 
available to show what acreage of cultivated land in India is 
under wet crops, but on the basis of irrigation figures, it would 
seem that Jth of the total cultivated area is wet-( rop land or 
say about 24 million acres ; so that 6 to 7 millions of our 
agriculturists may be taken to be so employed ; the rest 44 
millions have only dry-crop land, which gives them good work 
for about 231 days in the year” (vide Sir d. B. Teile’s estimate 
in his Note, Appendix to Famine Commission’s Report, page 
164). The (piestion now is, what do they do during the 134 
days left to them ? Some engage themselves in cart-traffic, but 
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the number of such must be small. The total number of carts 
in the whole country not being more than 2 millions, evidently 
not more than that number can find work in this way. It is 
therefore safe to take it that the remaining 42 millions* of our 
agriculturists have absolutely no work for them for 134 days of 
the year or 4^ months. This estimate takes no account of the 
waste of labour involved in the extreme smallness of agricul¬ 
tural holdings. In other words, as observed by the Famine 
Commissioners, “ the numbers who have no other emidoyraent 
than agriculture are in large parts of the country greatly in 
excess of what is really required for the thorough cultivation of 
the land ’’ ( ude Report, page 34). 

To sum up: 20J million adult males are without work all 
the year round. This measures the extent of waste of industrial 
working energy, under the present conditions of industrial life 
in India, which im])ose upon large and numerous classes of our 
industrial population such enforced idleness. The waste of 
energy, converted into its money value at, say, 40 rupees per 
adult male per annum, represents a loss of 82 crores of rupees,— 
more than the whole gross revenue of the Indian Empire. But 
this is not all. This e\il of over-crowding of the industries 
that we are considering makes itself felt in other directions also. 
It tends to bring down both the profits of industry and the 
wages of labour and leads to a general shrinkage of the in¬ 
dustrial standard of the community. Under another aspect, it 
is also demoralising, in that it breeds habits of indolence and 
helpless and hopeless dependence most injurious to the industrial 
character of the population. This evil, however, is only one 
element in the general industrial depression of the country, 
connected with it, both as cause and eftect. 

( B) There is another element, connected with the depres¬ 
sion, more as a cause than as an effect. It is the absence of 
technical training and improved methods and appliance'^ of 
industry in the count7'y. In consequence of these circumstances, 
the industrial worker in India stands at a manifest and vast 
disadvantage in the general competition. While the whole 
world around him is moving on and with astonishing rapidity, 
he alone is condemned to stand still, a bewildered spectator, 
helpless and hopeless in his enforced ignorance. The Indian 
agriculturist has no knowledge of the scientific methods of 
agricubure, nor has he at his command the improved appliances 
of liusbatidry and yet has to meet face to face in the national 
markets of tne world his American and Australian rivals, who 
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have both. He does not know—nor is he yet taught to know— 
how to make two blades of grass grow where one grows now. 
Nor are his brother craftsmen, the Koshtis, the Kumbhars, the 
Lohars, better placed in this respect. They, too, are equally 
ignorant and equally resonrceless. The present methods an (I 
appliances of our industrial classes, one and all—have been 
declared by experts to be rude, antiquated, and useless in these 
days ; our plougli, our loom, our lathe, our forge—are alike 
condemned as bad and wasteful; and so are our methods 
of working at these, and yet there is no improvement 
attempted in any of them. How far the evil of our present low 
^arnmg power or under-production is due to this cause, it is not 
easy to say; but this is certain that, but for this absence of 
technical knowledge and scientific industrial appliances, the in¬ 
dustrial worker in India, gifted as he is with superior industrial 
aptitude and superior artistic perception, would not have 
yielded the ground so readily as he has done to his foreign rival 
in the industrial race. Much of his industrial collapse is 
distinctly due to this want of scientifi(*> knowledge and apj)liances 
in this country, and it is the same cause also that is keeping 
him low in the general scale of industrial life. 

( C) There is yet another difficulty of a more formidable 
'nature against which the industrial worker in this country has 
to contend. It is the insKffwieiwtj of working capital^ coupled 
with low credit. As to the insufficiency of working capital 
available for industrial purjioses, the fiict is due to (1) the 
absence of any large amount of accumulated capital in the 
country and ( 2 ) a defective organisation of credit. Among the 
causes that keep down large accumulation of capital may be 
mentioned the following :— 

(a) ThQ prolonged militarg anarchg of the pre-British 
period, with its insecurity of life end property, and general 
paralysis of trade, with its devastating wars and plundering ex¬ 
peditions, with its violence and rapine of every species. 

(3) The material drain of the British period on the re¬ 
sources ol India, sometimes described as Indians economic 
tribute to England,—a drain which has risen from 2 crores in 
1885 to close on 30 crores now during the last 54 years. The 
full measure of this drain is not the ratio it bears to the gross 
annual income of the country—which is about 6 per cent—but 
its proportion to the net income after defraying the necessary 
expenditure of the year's maintenance of the Natives. And this 

100 
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proportion is very nearly one-third. Full one-third of our net 
national Income going out of the country to meet our foreign 
liabilities, and bringing no economic return,—this is certainly a 
heavy loss to the country and goes a long way to account for 
the small accumulations of capital it has to show. No nation 
can stand such a drain, and yet bold its own in the industrial 
field. Of late years this drain has been accelerated by the for¬ 
ward Public Works Policy and the Military Policy ijursued by 
the Government of India, and the unprecedented fall in ex¬ 
change value of silver. To raise large loans from year to year 
on wasteful terms to meet more or less non-productive expendi¬ 
ture in a country admittedly deficient in capital, and where 
every farthing that can be spared is required for purposes of 
industrial development, and that too, under circaimstances 
which render it not only pnicticable but highly expedient to 
borrow abroad, is at best questionable finance, and is certainly 
bad political economy, in so far as it has the effect of intercept¬ 
ing for non-x)roductive outlay a portion of the country \s savings, 
which rvould otherwise go to increase the working capital of 
the country. 

(6’) Heavy losses caused iu respect of agricultural and 
other out-turn by ofc-recurriug famines. There exist no data 
for even an approximate estimate of the loss due to the famines 
of the last .50 years, but it would not be far wrong to put it 
ait 400 crores, including loss of cattle. After an exhaustive 
review of the famines of the last 100 years, the Famine Com¬ 
missioners say (^ride Report, page 25“ Taking all the 
21 famines and scarcities recorded iu the last 109 years in any 
part of India, tlie proportion is 24 years of bad seasons to 
85 years of good,’’ i. e, two yeairs of bad seasons and 7 of good 
in every 0 years. The loss of agricultural out-turn in a bad 
season is calculated at a half to three-fourths of the ordinary 
out-turn, and thus, apparently, we lose, in every 2 years out 
of 9, full one or oiie-and-a-half good years’ out-turn. In the 
remaining 7 years of this 0 } ears’ cycle, we are blessed with 
good seasons, but so rude and antiquated are our industrial 
methods and appliances, and consequently so low is our average 
earning-power even in “ a good season”, that we are hardly able 
to lay up one-sixth of our annual income after meeting all 
necessary expenditure, so that in each cycle of 9 years, we may- 
say that our surplus savings of those 7 years of plenty go for 
the most part to cover the deficits caused by the 2 years of 
drought aud famine. As a net result, taking a full cycle of 
nine years, we find ourselves with but a very iusigoificant 
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margin of surplus saving available as industrial capital for 
future investment. The effect of recurring droughts and 
scarcities in reducing or rather annihilating the capital resources 
of the country during each cycle of 9 years, deserves special 
notice as showing how enormous and extensive is the evil of 
our almost exclusive dependence on agTiculfcure as the sole 
means of economic progress and prosperity ! 

(t/) Lastly, the low rate of savings in the country from 
year to year, due to the perilously small margin that is left be¬ 
tween what we can earn and what we are required to spend 
for our necessary expenditure. A table is given to show how our 
annual savings compare most miserably with tliuse of other 
nations. Wiiile the United Kingdom can save i.o4 millions 
sterling, France 140, the United Stites 21(), Germany 40, 
Jiritish India, with a population exceeding that of Great Britain, 
France, Germany and the United States of America together^ 
is able to lay by only 5 croros) of rupees. This smallness of our 
surplus savings is due to a variety of circumstances, among 
which may bo mentioned the following :— 

C 1) Gur low earnbig-powcr both in the field of agricul¬ 
tural and ill other industries—being hardly ^'./th of that of 
( uited Kingdom. 

(2 ) Tlie low margin for savings out oF our gross earnings, 
is further reduced by heavy taxafnm. The pressure of public 
burdens is to be gauged by the ratio they bear, not to the grossy 
but to the 7iet income of the nation. Our gross earnings have 
been officially estimated for Income-tax purposes at about 540 
crores, our necessary expenditure (lot alone luxuries &c.) 
amounts to 450 croros, so that the net surplus left for other 
purposes is, say, about 00 crores. It is ui^on this amount of 
00 crores that tlie annual taxation of the country, amounting to 
50 crores, is levied. Thus, more than one half of our annual 
savings is swept into the public treasury to meet, wliat is for 
the most part, more or less non-productive expenditure. Of 
the remaining 40 crores, half is consumed to recoup the losses 
of famine years and the net average margin is not much over 
20 crores or one rupee per head of the population. What can 
be a greater economic evil than such a heavy drag upon our 
industrial progress pat by the needs of the Exchequer ? 

(3) The 7notives to saving are necessarily in consequence 
extremely xveak. These motives cannot be expected to bo 
strong in a country where there is such extreme and helpless 
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poverty among the masses of the population as in British India. 
The majority of the people here live, admittedly, from hand to 
mouth almost on wliat may be described as little better than 
prison fare, and not being able to save, hardly feel any strong 
motive to save. Imperfect security of tenure coupled with bad 
seasons and heavy assessments weigh down the agriculturists, 
while foreign compelitioii, micertainty of work, low wages, and 
poor profits take the heart out of all work in the case of the 
industrial classes and go a long way to account not only for the 
absence of savings but also for the prevalence of indebtedness 
among these classes. The only classes that can save among 
us are:— 

(1) Superior land-holders (including Zemindars, Talok- 
dars, Malguiars &c.). 

( 2 ) Government servants of higher gra<le. 

( 3 ) Professionals—Lawyers, Aledical Practitioners &c. 

(4) Superior manufacturer. 

( 5 ) Merchants—particularly those engaged in the foreign 
trade of the country. 

(6 J Bankers—including money-lenders. 

( 7 ) Superior Traders. 

It is not possible to estimate the numerical strength of 
these various classes that are able to save in this couutry, but 
it is certain that they constitute a very small minority of the 
nation. The vast majority do not and cannot save. 

From the foregoing observations it will be seen what power¬ 
ful causes are in operation to keep our accumulations of capital 
so low. The material exhaustion of the pre-British period, the 
ever-increasing material drain to England under British rule, 
intensified by the forward P. W. policy of the Government of 
India and the fall in the value of Silver, the enormous losses 
caused by recurring famines, small annual savings, combined 
with weakened motives and capacity to save—these and such 
like circumstances amply suffice to explain why with all our 
wealth of undeveloped material resources, we are not able to 
show any large amount of accumulated capiUl in the country. 
But, again, what little capital we have and save is not all 
available to our industrial classes for purposes of productive 
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investment, and the portion of it, that is available, is made so 
available on terms scarcely compatible with success or prosperity 
of business in these days of severe competition. This is due, as 
already suggested, to our d(^fectke organisation of credit. 
Disorganised credit in this country is an inherited evil—and 
nothing lias yet been ilone to remedy it. There is no banking 
machinery in this country such aa wo find in almost every 
foreign country of the world, organised for the purpose of* 
bringing the lenders and the borrowers into close and sym¬ 
pathetic relations of mutual advantage. There are no chartered 
joint-stock banks of deposit and is^ue amongst us, such as those 
that exist in England, Scotland &o., no land mortgage banks or 
credit fancier,'^ such as those which thrive so well on the 
Continent ot‘ Europe. In old times, private iudiviclual hankers 
fioiirisiied and did large business, but even these have now given 
way to foreign comiietition. At the bcot, private banking can 
never command the resources of caxatal sniiicient to meet the 
legitimate rcHpiiremonts of trade and industry in the country. 
A considerable stock of capital thus lies co nparatively iille, 
the classe.> that save not knowing how to place their savings at 
the disposal of the iinlustnal classes witli profit to themselves. 
Tiio evil is farther aggravated l)y the fact that tiie majority of 
those who can and do save are seldom in clo>e personal touch 
with the industrial c.l.isses iii tlio country. Credit, resting on 
mutual persona^, coufideiico between the lending and the borrow¬ 
ing classes, independent of State-authority, or State su^jport is 
a slow growth of long continue 1 habits of thrift and organised 
action such as we have not been blessed with for ages past, iiere 
was a clear (*ase, if any-where, made out for State interference, 
as being the one depoKsitory in the country of vast funds and 
of universal credit and confidence. The State had a peculiar 
responsibility placed upon it to utilize its agency and its 
credit to establish business relations between the saving and 
the borrowing classes by means of State aided or guaranteed 
banks of deposit and issue. Even Native Princes, like the late 
Maharaja of Indore recognised this obligation. The State 
need not spend a pie out of its own revenues, but if it only 
grants special facilities for recoveries, and, instead of locking 
up the Saving Bank deposit in its own securities, lends them 
out under proper guarantee to help hoiia fide enterprize, a 
great deal of solid good will result. The Government of India 
has not thought fit to go any further in this direction beyond 
giving some aid to the Presidency Banks. But banking in the 
country thus remains in the same crude disorganised state as 
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before, to the extreme inconvenience and injury of our trade 
and iuda‘<try. This being so, it is not surprising to find that, 
while our trades and industries are literally starving from 
insnlficiency of capital, and our industrial classes especially in 
the villages are forced to borrow at from 20 to 40—even .'>0 per 
cent interest per annum, wo have in the towns a considerable 
number of holders of Government securities amounting to, say, 
about 30 crores at present, content with 4 or 4^ per cent in¬ 
terest ; about 260,000 Saving Banks depositors holding deposits 
of over o crores at less than 4 per cent ami a still 1 irger 
number of those who invest their savings in ornaments. The 
large amount of savings thus locked up in gold and silver 
ornaments is measured by the net absorption of the precions 
metals in the country and has been estimated by a writer in this 
journal last year at 160 crores daring the Ia>t 5*3 years. Taken 
together, we find that Government securities worth 30 (‘rores, 
Savings Banks depouts worth 5 crores, and ornaments worth 
160, or a total of nearly 200 crores, are prat^tically lost to the 
industrial classes of the country owing to the absence of any 
vSfcate guaranteed credit organisjition or eonducilnj medtvm 
)>etweeu the lending and the borrowing cle'^^es. The capital 
that actually finds its way into iudnstri il channeU, under our 
present defective arrangements, is (consequently neither cheap 
nor abundant; and rates of interest range exorlnlantly high all 
over the country and more so .u the rural than in the urban 
districts. While in the towns it is possible, as in Gnjrat, for 
first class borrowers, such as bankers and large traders, to raise 
money at 6 to 0 per cent interest on personal credit, rates vary¬ 
ing from 15 or 18 to 24 per cent are charged in the Deccan 
Districts for similar loans, and various classes—particularly at 
the lower levels,—including agriculturists and hand-loom-weav¬ 
ers (as in Nagar ) can seldom raise money at less than 24 to 36 
per cent interest I When property is mortgaged, the rates of 
interest are somewhat lighter; which circumstance shows clearly 
that rates are higher for personal loans, because of the low 
credit of the borrowers, and the great risks attending the 
recovery of such loans. The following table taken from 
Mulliall’s Dictionary shows how disadvantageons is the position 
of the industrial worker in this matter of capital and interest 
charged on it:— 
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Capital engaged in Banking and rate of interest. 



Millions £. 

Amount p. c. Rate of interest per cent. 

U. Kingdom. 

840 

ox i 

1 

3*2 

France . 

205 

0 ' 

3*9 

Germany. 

285 

0 ! 

4-3 

Austria. 

106 

^ 1 

4-7 

Belgium. 

27 

5 

3-0 

Holland. 

20 

7. I 

3-4 

i 

Europe. 

1852 

0 

3-7 

U. States. 

531 

10 

... 

Canada. 

35 

8. 

• •• 

zAustralia. 

85 

30 

... 

India . 

50 


j 12-36 


Though thus pliioe.l at au inimeiise disacivantage ia res])ect 
of {ivailabTe working (taplial, iiidastnil lut'ia jius yet to compete 
with these nations of the world. Cheap and abiunhmt capital 
means good and prohtahlc business, and pur coninf where capital 
is scarce and dear, and rates oi‘ interest, are high, there busiiit*ss 
cannot have much chance of suoce>8. Fduch credit is, however, 
due to the peviple ot' Madras for their spirited exertions in the 
matter oi' providing banking facilities for the trade and industry 
of the Province. They have at jirescut 2(58 such Associations, 
formed on the joint-stock principle for hanking, lending &c., 
working with a capital of about 2 crores. Similar Associations 
exist here and there in isolated places, but all these taken to¬ 
gether form but a drop in the ocean and the wide-si)read and 
deep-seated evil of dii^organised credit still continues almost 
untouched to seriously hamper the material progress of the 
country. 

(E) But there is yet one more serious disadvantage 
under which our industrial classes are at j)resent labouring in 
this country, as compared with those of other countries. While 
all over Europe, America, and Australia, there is not to be 
found a single trade nor a single industry but has its central 
representative Association with a vast and ramified net-work 
of local and subordinate branches, there is in this country a 
comparative organised action of industry 
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or trade specially in its higher and more developed forms. We 
have no doubt; all over, a strong, solid sub-structure of such 
industrial organisations in our rural trade guilds and caste 
of the Punjab, the X. W. Provinces and Oudh) with 
their Praichayats and headmen {e> (j* as those of Gnjrat, 
Ahmedabad) but this vast though crude form of organised 
industrial energy is at present ruimiiig to waste partly for 
want of effort on the part of our industrial leaders .to turn them 
to account, and partly because of the absence of a strong supers 
structure of more developed Associations to establish a com¬ 
plete chain of industrial associative acitiori. 

Our trades and craftsmen and manufacturers are the great¬ 
est sufferers in this respect from the absence of higher in¬ 
dustrial organisation. The foreign trade of the country with 
an aggregate value of over IbO crores is for the most part in 
foreign hands, and its profits amounting to crores and more 
are lost to our trading clashes. In the internal trade of the 
country also, they .are slowly losing ground. A few central 
trading firms with local branches at the shipping ports and 
on the main lines of communication with foreign (countries, 
working under a good system of credit, would remedy this evil, 
but there is as yet no initiative taken any-where in this con¬ 
nection. So, again, some of our artistic industries are solely 
dependent for their very existence on JOuropeaii trading enter¬ 
prise. The silver-work of Orissa requires the local agency of 
European firms to find for it a profitable sale in ttic markets 
of Europe, tlie shawl industry of Kashmere is similarly con¬ 
trolled by local agents of Eiiglisli and French firms stationed 
at Amritsar and other chief towns in the Punjab. Indian 
pottery (of Sind), carved wood-work (Ahmedabad) and superior 
silk fabrics are slowly going through this same process. 
Similarly in the field of our industries and minor crafts the 
native share in joint-stock enterprise is almost nil^ excepting 
what we have in the cotton mills in this Presidency, while all 
over Europe, America, and Australia, there is not a branch 
of industry in which such associative effort is not found de¬ 
veloped to a more or less high degree of perfection. In Great 
Britain, there were established during 20 years from 1862-82 
no less than nearly 20,000 such joint-stock companies working 
with a capital of 2,325 millions sterling or on an average of 
£ 116,700 per company ; similar progress is recorded of several 
other countries—notably France. It need scarcely be pointed 
out bow this one single fact—the comparati'oe absence of associa- 
the industrial enterprise in the country—places us at a terrible 
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disadvantage in the general industrial competijion. Our present 
industries—^what few we have still left anudSt- the general 
week—continue still to be the divided individual concenm.oPold 
times, admitting of no large expansiou'—giving no scope to a 
large investment of capital, or to any substantial improvement 
in their working methods tnd appliances; and unless there 
should be some immediate improvement in their working basis 
and structure,. their extinction, we fear, in the face of 
European competition from within and from without, is but a 
question of time. 

(P) There remains one more difficulty still to notice in 
the path of the industrial worker in the country. It is the 
absence of a strong, resolute spirit, due to long depre8sion<->a 
weakness of the moral fibre, which makes a man hopeless in 
his helplessness. The Indian workman is really in a pitiable 
plight, and feels his growing inability to help himself in the 
presence of the foreign competition to which he is exposed and 
of the aggressive action of the State in many directions. We 
find that the State in this country is assuming to itself func¬ 
tions which are peculiarly those of private enterprise and doing 
itself, by its own agency, the things which ought to be left 
to Indian private enterprise, or, at any rate, which Indian 
private enterprise duly subsidized if necessary ought to be got 
to do for itself. Post Banks and Money Order systems, State 
Factories, Ijand Improvement Loans suggest instances in point. 
But, further, we confess, the whole Public Works policy of the 
CrOveKTiment of India, with its huge budget and huge working 
machinery, regarded from this point of view, appears to us 
singularly barren of moral effect, and seems to suggest a ques¬ 
tion of great importance. About 380 crores ( 180 on Railways, 
170 on ordinary Public Works, 30 Irrigation) have been 
hitherto spent on Public Works, in the country during the last 
40 years, and, it may be asked, what moral effect has this 
enormous expenditure had in stimulating the indnstrial spirit 
and independent effort of the Indian people in this field, as 
similar expenditure did secure in France in the first half of this 
century ? Has it led to any large work of the kind being taken 
, up by native private enterprise ? No doubt, the works are 
carri^ out, the money is spent, the esteblishments—the 
engineers and their men—are paid, bdtwbat is the i^ucatioml 
effect ? Planned and executed by State agencyy carried out and 
maitained at the cost of funds, managed and sopervised 
by a State Departmenty ihQ works are there, before the eves of 
the people, but carry no lessons and suggest no emulation. 
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-a conhtry like Itidia, tte platmteg and ek<5edti6ii of 
these ^orks would ajfOrd the finest ttaiubig scllbol for calling 
*yynfc'aIvd di^ci|)lilliBg'^e befet iodastrial e. ergies of n commitnlty, 
as they‘ate ncKv carried mlt by foreign Ogehcy ' ffnd still 
fidbsHlzed foreiga capital aiid fc*kill, thdy serVe to^feep them in 
"a’perpetnal feehmoi^ andinore 

'Wpless 'their poverty. (The industrial wctker hi this 
Meouittpy does not uniRarttinately ^breathe in that ^btaeidg *1aiiti 
"atitnnlaiing ntftiosphere Atfree, indepiendent, >fi^rKnis ‘aetron of 
modern Europe and America, and he may \vtill be e’xctfsed, 
if he feels himself unable to compete with the .State in the 
economic field, no less—perhaps even more-^thau his 
foreiga concipetitor. 'Whatever its origin, therb fs that feeling 
df bejplessness, active in his breast, Which ^htitnpers, not a 
Et£l^, ms efforts to elevate himself. The Teeling ^is thdre. to 
Bampliis energies ancl.paraTysc^his efforts in the liAiis^friarfidii, 
'ribilelhe wlidle cornpetiug World nrdunft him is Tntl of Spirit, 
fdll of confidence.ana full df‘bitoyaiit hope, sure 6f success. Ti is 
nptjpc^si’lile to jvpnraise in liOnnds, sBillmgs arid ^^nce the 
material Injury such a feeling% doing, but thattt Is ^rekt tirid 
Wious, more serious than results from all ’the otbOr causes 
of depression,, noticed above, taken ’togeth^, is be}^dhd dispute. 

Thus, then, it appears on a general view xrf our econo¬ 
mic posiUon competition from within a^ withoiTt erf the 
fiwoigner^ abeenoc of t6«:huical skill and of improved appiiandbs 
mid pm^cesscfe, infuflScion'ey of capital coupled with dl^aiigi- 
jcdsed credit, the poverty of our joint-btook etiterprise and da Ifel- 
iug of h^pt^ness—these am ^ome of the chief difficoltlea th!ul6r 
iitiidi tto iiidttstrial wofkOir in tins oouUtry has to fmd 

.tebotifiii^ uadnf them, has to hoM his own in this fim 
riviils in pose^miOn Of superior r^riurces and advantages. We 
*ln%ve no space liofo to inquire in any particular detail how he 
stands in Itsspect of the tOW industries that, are still open to his 
auSigiSs and efforts. The general state of thbse inaostries we 
have ShamotUrised before as one of severe de^r'essibn —a de¬ 
pression in which the normal economic conditiims of indnstrial 
4iib and activity are almost reversed. We hoWevdr propose to 
enter upon a more detailed analysis of this d^reiMm, tdking 
in order the thfeO lea^g divisions of 
md tf<xtk^ In a Mura issue. 

From the foregoing it is abuadently clear that,the general 
poverty of tbe coirntry, whieh we so much depfi^i has its 
brifb €t /a»s in this lamentable pT--»gtration of its entire In* 
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^uptriaVaystem On a broad eurvey of tbo situation, .jvko. find, 
eAteadingallover .thedeld, industrial dRprt^sim% io 

acute and ao extreiue as to.be, rajwdly veigidg on n ..condition of 
J^ustrM pcirdlyds\ and r( j^) csu industrial dsad^ba^ ,%o 
eefious that, unless* removed and terminated by timely 
dt^tireatens to render any amelioration of the present position 
jpraoticidly SiBipoasiWe. 


(1) :--iAU ^ 

dii^tr^e/end the whole system has come tio rest on a'false a^d 
non-economic basis—the industrial worker working all fodnd 
for little more than a bare living. The ^ot, drives his plough, 
thei^umbhar turns his wheel, ^leKpshii busy at bi8 Joom> 
ihe.Teli at his press—but, though wdrjlang all .day> they earn 
little, beyond their daily bread; tl^y. axe plpdding withoutt in^ 
centive to work, without nerve and without hope.; there .is ,,po 
«pur to industry, no stimulus, to self-reliant activity, .. no. egtp- 

S * 9 'to make success.sure. The Jndustrial classes still exiiet) 
are dishearteuod and dispirited, knowing not to help 
nselves apd hold their o\fa, as.ogain^t the pushing, goralieid 
foreji^ner, apd feel, os if condemned, by the weakness of their 
position, to, stand by and look on, while he is vigorously exploit-- 
ing the field, which by right of birth is their own. Nor is ^tWs 
all. There is, besides, an (2) industrial dead-lock of an 
dlarming nature under present circumstances—^all industiral 
improvements seem effectually barred. No savings can be and 
are made ; and there are no effective motives to saving. No 
accumulations of industrial capital, exist in the^ country, and no 
ca^afaCCiiitiifetes or can aidumM%e. Oro&it'is’w^ and 


ittwran imi$p9t\sabre aia to ipaustfim aavance. .pL^re(jjU,ary 
i^ttstrial iklu is dj^ingaway, aiA’thCte is as yet ( eisc^ib^Jn 
‘fedllftej Cenbes )'ho ^OrlOns’effort made to promote the tec^i^l 
training of the industrial classes There is lastly no strong 
industrial organisation in the, country to help the struggling in- 
iwlr|al womr. This beipg so,4itt.]e .wonder, ff uo ,Jaew ip- 
H^triafl develoments are attempted or. pan be attempted* CSd 
S&jlUstries'We i^t collapsing, apd no npw opesjare atoijlcd* The 


without work, aM .larger.wpfk. ftwe 
res’ult is seen in the wretched aggregate out-turn of ouf .national 
industries—an annual national income barely sufficient for 
.iho.idatly maintCnairce charge of the country. TherO are no 
.prudential checks on over-population, and the normal growth of 
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nopalation in ordinary years is violently swept away when 
ramine comes, as it does come, more frequently than ever it did 
before. Wo have thus confronting ns the deplorable spectacle 
of a whole community brought down to a dead low level—the 
level of a bare and hand-to-mouth subsistence, and struggling^ 
and struggling, in vain, in its helxdess poverty, to rise from the 
slough of misery. But there is little cause for surprise in such a 
situation, when viewed in the light of the difficulties of the in¬ 
dustrial worker in India, dwelt upon in detail in the preceding 
pages. 

Less and less work for the growing hands and less and 
less food for the growina mouths —this suras up our general in¬ 
dustrial position, and defines the problem we have to solve. 
Already 40—60 millions of our countrymen are condemned “ to 
go through life on insufficient food80 millions and more earn 
at present only a fair and diminishing subsistenceand more 
than i the population of the country has no work to turn to all 
the year round. In 10 years more, the population of British 
India will bo 25 millions more, unless famine happens to relievo 
the pressure, and the practical question of the immediate future 
is, how can work and food enough be found for these growing 
millions. 

The question, as will be seen, is essentially an industrial 
question, and can only find its solution in a general movement 
of industrial reform and revival. 

How to initiate such a movement, is one of the most press¬ 
ing problems of the day, and it is this problem, which a 
National Industrial Conference, such as the Hon. Mr. Hanade 
advocates, has to consider, and on the right solution of which 
depends the happiness of millions upon millions of our toiling 
brethren. 

It is no part of the plan of this paper to suggest for the 
consideration of the proposed Conference a comprehensive con¬ 
structive scheme of industrial reform, and we fully recognise 
the difficulty of formulating any cut and dried scheme to cmer. 
We will therefore content ourselves with only briefly indicating 
cm own line of thought on the subject, with a view to start 
discussion, and help the practical consideration of effective 
remedies. 

( I) First of all, the pressure of the existing congestion 
is so great that we consider soma immediate relief to it is a 
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necessary preliminary to the administration of permanent tonic 
Temedies to the system of the national industries^ whose opera¬ 
tion must necessarily be slow. Wo observe with pleasure that 
the question of emigration and inter-migration within the coun¬ 
try^ from congested to less populous tracts is engaging the 
serious attention of the Government of India ; and all that the 
Conference will have to consider in this connection is how best 
we can co-operate with Government in giving effect to this 
measure of immediate relief. A State-aided scheme of emigra¬ 
tion is the measure to be thought of in (his connection. The 
migration should be conducted on the old liberal plan, by which 
native rulers in former times turned deserts into tnriving centres 
of rural population. It should not take the individual emigrant 
from his home, but take a whole village community organized 
under its heads and with all its members, and maintain the 
new colonists for the first year or two, and encourage them by 
long and liberal leases of free-bold tenure. The distances should 
not be prohibitive, and the condition of life in the new land not 
entirely unlike the old home. The attempts hitherto made 
have been wanting in all these elements, and were found to 
fail. The laissez faire policy cannot be adopted with safety, 
but the State should do its bsst to undo the mischief which is 
in part due to its own measures. 

But, then, we must not forget that such a measure can 
give only temporary relief, and can be no permanent cure for 
our present evils; and the Famine Commissioners truly remark, 
^‘no remedy for present evils can be complete, which does not 
include the introduction of a diversity of occupations, through 
which the surplus population may be drawn from agricultural 
pursuits and led to earn the means of subsistence in manu¬ 
factures or some such employment.” What is wanted is a 
reconstruction of ovr industrial system on the basis of a 
“ diversity of occupations. ” 

Such industrial re-construction, to be of real value and 
fsolid fruit, must emanate from the people themselves, with 
State aid, if necessary. The field of effort is theirs; the work 
most be their own. And however they might with justice ask 
for State help at initial stages, they must after all learn to help 
themselves, and improve their own industrial position among 
the nations of the world. They must shake off the enfcurced 
inaction of centuries, and bestir themselves into fruitful activity. 
•Oar industrial classes have, no doubt, hero hard up-hill work to 
do, but they must do it; others will not do it for them. They 
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mtfiltiekm to comHoe aodio aot. Combtood actioa is wi& ua 
an indispensable necessity,, without which we cannot take even 
a sihgle fbrward mote. We have a hundred things to da before 
we'can place ourselves in line with the other nations of the 
world and these we can never hope to achieve except by combin-* 
ed, systbmatic efforts Various lines may be suggested on 
which such combined effort requires, in the present circum-^ 
stances of the country, to be particularly directed. A few hints 
may'be ventured upon Lore:— 

^a) In the, first place, it is clear that our whole industrial 
system essentially rests on the basis of isolated, individual effort, 
and that combined action, in matters industrial, is, more than 
in matters pblitical, a thing comparatively unknown. And^ 
yet, in these days of fierce competition, joint-stock enterprise 
must bef our one stand-by. Let us therefore spare no pains to 
orgaiii^e^ wherever we can, industrial concerns on tkisjoint* 
s^dk principle —beginning in urban areas and de8cen(fing to 
rural hbmmunities—utilizing for the purpose the existing sub¬ 
sidiary organisations in the country. The native Cotton Mills 
of' Bohibay mark a bold effort in the new field, and the In- 
dustrihl Conference will have to consider, under what conditions 
and in respect of what branches of industry, this system of 
joint-stock enterprise admits of expansion. As a necessary 
preliminary to it, we would suggest the organisation of Pro- 
viricial tixaUstrial Surveys, with a view to ascertain the present 
cottditrdh a;hd prospects of the different industries in the various 
Provinces. Such information would be highly useful for practi- 
cal'guidiince. 

( h ) Again, it is clear that though the commerical deal¬ 
ings of British India are large in volume and extend over a 
wide area, we have really no control over our own or other 
markets, and that all our tr£^de, internal and foreign, is wholly 
under foreign control. This is not a healthy or desirable state 
of things. We must have, as far as possible, our own dealings 
in our own hands. With a view to this, we would advocate the 
formation of native exporting and importing agencies in India 
*as well as, along the main arteries of comjiimnication, in foreign 
comtrie^-^yrQrixtig on a system of welLorganised credit. The 
Khojas and the Parsees, of Bombay have set an example in this 
respect by tb^it establishments in China and, Eastern Afii^ 
and' can furnish a contingent of merchants for extra Indiatt 
workdn thte.connection. 

It is also a most regrettable feature of our present 
economic position tlmt we have not yet begun to take any pairt 
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ia the d$V0lo|>me^t of our own mineral resources. Cheap 
supplier of coal and iron, are a prime necessity of mojclern in- 
diAstrial worlc, and we mu^t, beware lest we shoiiU suJfei^, by-our 
inaction* om niiuoa to pass midar fopeign cQutroi. Wo would, 
h^ve native mining counpOfnm for^od fcr the purpose. TbiSy 
willihave to be worked under foreign supervision for the present, 
but iu course of time, this necessity will cease. 

(^d) Similarly, wiih regard to our shipping' trade, we 
should endeavour to have our own shipping as far as might, be 
practicable. Even the merchants of Persia have a line of their 
steamers, and we do not see much di/Bculby in the way of our 
having our own. A beginning at least should be made in the 
direction. Three Shipping Companies for Bombay, Madras, 
and Calcutta would not be too many even for the start. 

(c) So,, again, Europe and America offer a splendid 
market for our art-products. But some orginiziti-m is needed 
to extend a demand for them, and thereby revive our art- 
industries. 

(/) But, above all, wo want strong Provincial Central 
Association.s to watch our interests and guide our efforts in this 
direction. 

If we go about the work in some such way, we are con¬ 
fident^ a greit deil might be achieved. But, it is evident, such 
a combined movement of popular self-help in the in lustrial 
field can only 00 a s'ow growth of time and happier influences. 
And, in the present conditions of industrial life in India, uudei^ 
which there is general sense of hopeless helplessness all over— 
a mournful result of an adverse past—it is chimerical to ex¬ 
pect such a self-hel])ing movement to come spontaneously from 
the people themselves, unaided and un-eucourage I by the 
State. Government in India has here a solemn obligation to 
discharge, and an imperative duty to perform. Life is wanting 
to the entire industrial system of the roiintry; the industrial 
workers work, but feel helpless and hopeless, aiid no unaided 
improvement can bj hoped for from them. In such a condition 
of industrial paralysis, the obvious function of the State is to 
infuse life into the decaying organism by its helpful action, 
to inspire the industrial worker with hope and stimulate his 
activity, so as to make him an effective agent for the national 
work of industrial reform. The Government of lodia has here 
no novel experiment to try, no untried departure to take, but 
has simply to follow the plain guidance of experience, In, the 
early part of this century, the Governments of France, 
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Germany, and other countries of Continental Europe had a 
very analagous problem to solve after the exhaustion of the 
Napoleonic wars. They were called upon to deal with a 
similar state of industrial depression and industrial deadlock— 
similar to what we have in India, though not in so intensified 
a form, and aggravated, as with us, by the fierce competition 
of the powerful industrial organisation of England. But the 
far-sighted statesmen, who controlled the destinies of those 
countries, did not trouble themselves with academic considera¬ 
tions of laisuzfaire nor again with the fascinating doctrines 
of Free Trade. They boldly adopted an active economic policy 
of reformed land-laws, protective duties, industrial subventions 
and bounties, and measures of technical education—all with a 
view to rehabilitate their national industries by re-infusing life 
and activity into the decaying mass. The practical results of 
such a judicious and courageous economic policy are apparent in 
the solid material progress and industrial helpfulness of these 
countries, and more than fully justify its original adoption 
and the hopes built upon it. Such a policy of active State 
help—both moral and material—has of course only a temporary 
application. It is re^juired only for a time and for a particular 
purpose, and in a particular state of national industrial life—in 
which the people are unable to help themselves without such 
extraneous aid. As soon as the purpose is attained, and the 
tone of industrial life so far improved that the people might be 
safely let alone aud trusted to help themselves, the policy loses 
its raison d'etre and will have to be given up. But until such 
a time c«>mes, when the industrial life of a community might be 
left to develop itself without outside interference, there is 
nothing in the. policy out of harmony with the highest conception 
of State functions in this matter. The State embodies the 
collective moral strength of a community, and where that com¬ 
munity, through the incidents of its historic past, is unable to 
help itsef, the State is bound to help it to help itself. Looking 
at the question before us from this point of view, we entirely 
agree with those who think that the State in India is bound in 
duty to exert its moral infiuence—which it can easily do, and 
with the most extensive effect—and re-in fuse invigorating life 
into our present paralysed system of industrial life. It is such 
vivifying, helpful activity of the State that is at present in¬ 
dispensably necessary in India. In this connection, we^ 
cordially endorse the following far-seeing observations of 
Mr. Justice Cuuningham, from his * British India and ita 
Rulers,’ 236-36 :— 
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There is a tendency in the minds of Englishmen to con* 
isider that camps, courts, and jails, make up the entire round of 
the functions of Government, and that so long as there are 
soldiers to Oght, magistrates to administer justice, and police¬ 
men to keep order, the State may with propriety and advantage 
leave industrial enterprise to take care of itself. This doctrine, 
which may be sound in Europe, is as certainly quite inapplicable 
to India. Although protection from foreign invasion, the 
maintenance of order, and the diffusion of a feeling of security 
are conditions precedent to all industrial progress, the accom¬ 
plishment of these in valuable objects does not complete the 
task of the Government; the direct, deliberate, systematic pro¬ 
motion of industrial enterprise is though a later, not a less im¬ 
portant duty, and its thorough recognition by the State would, 
I believe, be the most important administrative reform, of 
which the Indian system is at present susceptible.’^ 

The State in India has only to borrow a leaf from the 
history of European economic statesmanship, and give to the 
industrial classes of this country such stimulating material and 
moral aid as they indispensably require. We shall not, of 
course, be justified in expecting impossibilities or making im¬ 
possible demands for such State aid ; but wo do contend that, 
in the present circumstances of India, we are entitled to such 
assistance from Government as will restore our industrial life to 
its normal tone oi self-reliant energy. Wo will now briefly 
indicate the main directions in which such helpful intervention 
of the State is urgently called for in our present economic 
condition. 

( 2 ) First of all, we will press on the favourable notice 
of Government Captain Beauclerk’s scheme of State-aided native 
industries on the basis of State-borrowed or State-guaranteed 
capital. 

If the State goes out of its way to borrow crores of rupees 
to push on State Railways and Canals in order to increase the 
facilities to trade and open up the country, there can surely be 
no objection on principle to its underiaking the more important 
function of pioneering enterprise in this direction. In the 
matter of the coal mining industry and the tea and cinchona^ in¬ 
dustry, the State has actually followed this policy, though in a 
halting way. The Dutch in the Netherlands systematically 
Adopted this policy of encouraging the growth of industries by 
State aid iu money and skilled supervision. If the Government 
here had during the last 30 years similarly helped enterprise 
102 
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with, the guaraiitee it gave to railways aud canals, there ia but 
little doubt that the industrial situation would not have been so 
hopeless as it now seems to be. Government is the largest, 
consumer in India of many kiuds.of manu&ctured articles, and 
if it had taken care to produce those articles We, instead of 
importing them at ruinous rates from England, there would 
have been no breach of the laws of Free Trade, In respect of 
articles it did not require for its own consumption, it could 
certainly encourage tho first pioneers of enterprise by a system 
of guarantees. Even civilized Europe has its sj^stem of bounties 
and subsidies'to the Sugar industry, aud, in Franco, to Steam. 
Navigation. All over the world, the domestic manufacturer is 
favoured by a system of prohibitive Import duties. It is there¬ 
fore not asking too much, if we, in common with Mr. Justice 
Cunningham and Captain Beauclerk, put in a word for a State 
guarantee to the pioneers of industrial enterprise. Without 
a heroic measure like this, no good will result by mere tinkering 
resolutions to stimulate local eDteri)rise. 

Of course it would not be fair to build too much upon this 
scheme of State support, as it will take years and years before 
the public mind is eWated enough to accept it. Self-help is, 
after air,'the sheet-anchor of real progress, individually and 
collectively, in this matter, and we think, there is still enough 
of moml strengthl^ft in our industrial life, which can be trust¬ 
ed to supply the basis we require for our new departure. We 
want State ail only at the initiatory stages and for a time. 

(3) Our agricultural classes are depressed, because they 
over-crowd the field, they subdivide their little holdings, they 
are entirely dependent on the seasons, they have no wastes to 
graze their cattle upbn, they have no capital of their own, and 
cannot borrow except at rninons rates, their assessment has 
no fixity about it, and they have no knowledge and skill to 
adapt tiieir labour to suit the ever-varying conditions of modern 
life. The StJite regards itself as the landlord, aud in its deal¬ 
ings with these classes, it is bound to do what a prudenf^ 
lord does all the world over. The State is bound to be more 
liberal than a private landlord, because it has the monopoly of 
land. To induce self help and self-reliance in its tenantry,, it 
has bitherto'done only one thing effectively,—namely, iniproved 
the communications the country, and iu some places dug 
canals. It has promised its help to the tenants for improve: 
meats, but the promise baa been observed in the letter and 
broken in the spirit. It has promised fixity of tenoroj but that 
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promise remains unfulfilled to this day. In view of these 
cojoditious, it appears to us that the reform, first andr foremost 
in import^ce, in the interest of our economic progress, is the 
concession of a of the Land' ftevenue at 

least in the older Provinces, as sanctioned by the. Secretary of 
State in 1882 and re-affirmed in 1866. It is a measure of vital 
relorm, which would at once give to our agricultural industry 
the moral stimulus it so sorely requires for its healthy growth^ 
and would otherwise immensely help in improving the general 
tone of our industrial life. The measure would be a blessiag 
to the Ryots and a source of prosperity to the land. The 
foundations of the material prosperity of Prussia were laid in 
the early part of this century by the land legislation of Stein 
and Hardenborg, which freed the land from feudal burdens 
and created a strong pea6anfc-i)roprietor class. 

We would also submit this most needed reform for the 
favourable consideration of our native Princes and Cliiefs, whose 
attitude of indiifercnce on the subject is to us perfectly nn- 
accountable. A strong prosperous peasantry is a bulwark of 
economic strength as well as of political stability. 

( 4 ) Further, we would go in for a comprehensive system 
of State-aided technical education. But, in this matter. Gov- 
eminent is now fully alive to, and recognifces, its obligatioa, 
and the country has to acknowledge with pleasure and gratitude 
the vigorous steps that are being taken in the dirferent Provinces 
under its initiative. The Governments of Ijord Reay and 
Sir Stuart Biyley deserve special credit in this connection • On 
thk point, however, we incline to the view that, before adopt¬ 
ing final measures, Government would best consult the general' 
interests, if it would appoint a mixed Commission of Inquiry 
of European and Native experts to ascertain the indiistrial re¬ 
sources, wants, and aptitudes, in this matter of technical 
training, of the different Provinces, and formulate a well-con¬ 
sidered* comprehensive scheme on the subject in the light of the 
information so gathered by an industrial survey. Tbe question 
is one of vital importance, and no financial exigencies should^ 
we think, be allowed to stand in the way of a satisfactory 
scheme being decided upon and carried out. 

(5) We have also another suggestion to submit on this 
point. We consider that, in the present circumstances of the 
country, pure Indian training and Indian experience atone 
would not suffice practical guidance in tbe new departure. 
]^tb China end Japan, self-governing countries, have fotmd this 
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out, and-hava solved the problem bj sending out every year 
their choicest youths to study the arts and sciences in the great 
eeats of learning and commerce in Europe and A^merica; and 
we would venture to recommend the foundation of a large 
number of technical scholarships to enable Indian students from 
oar technical schools to proceed to Europe to farther prosecute 
their studies in the great Technological lubtitutes of Germany 
and Prance, and the Work-shops and Factories of England and 
America. We would press this recommendation on the special 
attention of our Native Princes and Chiefs. 

(6) Again, there is another matter of vital importance, 
in regard to which we would earnestly invoke Government aid. 
Wo mean, the re-organisation credit. Credit is, so to speak, 
the “ motor-muscle’’of industrial activity, and nothing is so 
helpful and necessary to the prosperity of business and industry 
in a country as cheap banking facilities. Well-organised credit 
institutions are one of our most pressing wants, and yet nothing 
is more clear than that, in the present circumstances of the 
country, unaided private enterprise is altogether unequal to the 
task of organising any such institutions. In Madras, no doubt, 
spirited edbrt is being made is this diretstion, but we are not 
sanguine of its eventual success. Here, then, as it seems to ns, 
there is a legitimate field for Government intervention in aid 
•of national industries. What is required is the interposition 
of the moral authority and unlimited credit of the State in a 
matter, in regard to which private enterprise is powerless ; and 
we would appeal to the Government of India as well as to 
the Governments of Native States to consider if they cannot 
advantageously give to Indian private effort in this field the 
moral and material help it stands so much in need of. Go¬ 
vernment need not spend a pie out of its own revenues. It is 
the great banker and custodian of the deposits of the saving 
classes, and ail that it has to do is to allow facilities to the 
borrowing classes to draw upon this money by a properly re¬ 
gulated system of State supervised and guaranteed land-mort¬ 
gage banks and credit institutions. We want a large organisa¬ 
tion of joint-stock banks ( of both deposite and issue ) working 
under State direction and control. Government will not, as 
we have said above, have to spend a farthing but will onl;^ have 
to give facilities for the recovery of debts, make its mstrict 
balances available to them, and provide controlling audit. Even 
now it does this in the case of the Presidency Banks to a 
small extent; and we desire it to enlarge the field of its use- 
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fulness. There are State-aided credit institutions all our 
Europe, America and Australasia, and there is no reason whf 
India alone should be denied the boon. 

In this connection, we may note en passant that Govern* 
meat has conceded in principle the justice of our demand in 
the matter. We would refer to a recent blue-book on the 
subject of Agricultural Banks in India, which contains tho 
correspondence relating to the proposals of the Poona Com* 
mittee who offered to start a Land Bank on condition of Gov* 
emment affording special facilities for recovery of advances, 
and foregoing its claim of enhanced revenue for a time. We 
find, from this “ correspondencethat the question is no 
longer one of principle but only one of a working-plan. On 
the question of principle, the authorities in India concur in 
recognising the necessity and expediency of giving such Gov¬ 
ernment help to these efforts, and even Lord Kimberley ex¬ 
presses his sympathy with ‘‘ the objects aimed at by those 
who at different times have advocated the establishment of 
State-aided agricultural banks in India’’. As in tho case of 
agricultural^ so in that of other Banks, we may take it that the 
question of principle is finally settled. The difficulties that now 
surround the subject are of a practical nature, and relate to a 
working'plan ; and it is not too much to hope that these diffi¬ 
culties will before long be got over and a working-plan devised 
and carried out, thereby conferring upon the industrial worker 
in this country the blessing which his foreign compeer enjoys 
all over the civilized world—the blessing of cheap banking. 

( 7 ) Besides, we might also require, as we proceed in our 
new efforts. Government help in some such matters as initial 
industrial experiments, establishment of industrial museums^ 
organisation of industrial exhibitions, creation of village forests 
&c. £c. But these are minor matters and involve no large 
question of policy. 

Thus then (1) a system of judicious emigration, (2) State 
help to pioneers of enterprise, (3) a permanent settlement 
of Land Bevenue, (4) a comprehensive scheme of State-aided 
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teicbiaical Vacation, the esteblisbmeat of StotOriaided banks 
of deposit andissuo, and (6) JSiate scholarshipson tbe p2au 
followed in China or Japan-^these measures tembody, in our 
opinion, in tbe main> the sort and extent of State-aid that we 
seem to require for the new effort. They are all in entire 
harmony with the t^^aching of modern European experience. 
And \^liat is more encouraging and gratifying in the matter is 
that Government more or less admits the justice of the obliga¬ 
tion in respect of most of them, though still doubtful about 
their feasibility and reason, hesitating and halting by reason of 
the financial difficulty. But these doubts will be removed with 
time and experience, and we feel confident that India will 
have, before many years have passed by, all the aid she re¬ 
quires and is entitled to from her Government in this matter 
of a new industrial deyelopment. 

We^thiDk it will not be right, to go further in our demands 
And we are decidedly of opinion that, with such aid and in auch 
^adeasuie, we ought to know how to help ourselves. To ask fi^r 
mora would bespeak a degree of moral weakness in our industrial 
Classes, which certainly does not exist and would only be an 
idle OiXeuse .for. culpable inaction. With these helps, the rest of 
/the work must be our own^ if it is to be real and fruitful, and 
there is no surer or sounder working-basis than that of self- 
help* 


Thet tmk l;«foce us ka task of no ordinal^ difficulty. The 
oddsv^iust ifs.afo heavy and great, but; they.must not dismay 
or deter us. Undismayed and undeterred, we .must move on 
along the plain path of duty. 40—60 millions are'at this 
moment, in consequence of our industrial depression and dead¬ 
lock, starving for want of food and work ; and this app^ling 
fact imposes upon us all a most solemn and binding obligation 
to do all that in us lies to improve the general industrial situa¬ 
tion so as to bring food and comfort to the homes of these strug¬ 
gling and starving millions. It would be* little ^ho^t of a sin 
and a 4}rime^i(K ignore the oblivion and shirk the duty: thus 
imposed. The enlightened public opinion of England will not 
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withhold.fiom us the help we req^oire aod-aie .ei^eil to for an 
independent start from Government; and if we only set ourselves 
tothattaskwithareeolntenessof purpose and a singleness of 
aim, success is assured. As iKir as Gkivemment is prepared to lead 
the way and help us, we may cheerfully accept the lead and the 
^1^ in its own interest as much as in ours, and endeavour to 
ftllow t^p aini supplement the ei^orts of Gtovemment. But 
where it declines to intervene, we must rely on our own exert- 
tions, 

In some such way, we think, the mtk of Industrial Be- 
«on8truction and Reform might be taken xfp in India on the 
conjoint basis of self-help and State aid, and European ex¬ 
perience warrants hopes of eventual success. 

These are roughly some of our own l^eas ^ .the sul^ject and 
we lay them before the public for what they are worm. 

This whole subject of Industrial Reform is one of such vital 
iniportance that it demands the anxious attentioa oflQuitcd 
India, and we would conclude with a fervid hope thattlm 
leaders of the Indian National Congress will see their way to 
take it into their early consideration with a view, eventually, 
after full preliminary discussion, to make it a plank in the 
i^tform of that great national movement. 
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Siace we wrote our article on the “ Economic Situation in 
India” in Janunry last, the general subject has received a 
measure of public notice, which is a most welcome sign of the 
times* The industrial question, a? it presents itself in Ind^ 
under the unique conditions of British rule and modern life, is 
a question, which, view it as we may, seems to transcend and 
overshadow in importance every other question of our time, and, 
which, we think, ought no longer, consistently with due regard 
to the economic future of the country, to be put aside. To the 
nation as a whole, the question in its broadest aspects is one of 
to be or not to be ” in the industrial state-system of the world ; 
to millions and millions—‘‘ born and yet unborn—” of its in¬ 
dividual members, it is a question of bread or no bread; and it 
is really re-assuring to find from recent discussions that there is 
a rare consensus among leaders of thought throughout the coun¬ 
try as to the serious magnitude and urgency of the problem that 
confronts us in “ the^ living present.” The Industrial Con- 
ference held in Poona in May last, as focusing the representative 
opinion of the Deccan, is an event of no small significance in 
this connection. But, further, it is gratifying to observe that 
the question is even advancing as yet—of course, by slow and 
tentative steps—beyond the theoretical stage of discussion. 
The formation of a Native Shipping Company at Madras, the 
registration of a Native Railway Company in Bengal, the 
springing up of a number of technical institutions in Upper 
India, and the foundation of Industrial Museums in Poona and 
Bombay, within the past few months, may be noted as some of 
the more striking evidences of the national awakening, and mark 
a taming point in our economic history. AltogetW, we think, 
we are on the eve of a new departure, and the future is full of pro¬ 
mise. Surely industrialist leaders like the Hon’ble Mr. Ba^e 
and Captain Beauclerk will see in these recent discussions 
and practical begpnnin^ much to encourage them to persevere 
in their almost single-handed endeavours to give proper shape 
and direction to the new forces making for a grand national 

^ This contribution appeared in the Poona Sarvajanika Sabha Joiirn* 
al, October 1890* 
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upheaval m this economic sphere. The movement is one 
which seeks as its sole and single purpose to raise a great 
historic nation from the slough of grinding poverty and suffer¬ 
ing, and thereby ameliorate the condition of a full sixth of the 
whole human race, and as such, must appeal to the warmest 
sympathies of every lover of his country and of humanity. For 
ourselves, we are confident of the future. The Government of 
India is animated by the best of intentions, and is now fully 
roused to a proper sense of its oldigations in the matter, and 
that it shall honestly and earnestly strive to do its part is the 
plighted word of Her Gracious Majesty the Queen Empress to 
the people of India ; for, says Her Majesty to us in her Magna 
Charta of 1858, it is our earnest desire to stimulate the p-ace- 
fnl industry of India, to promote works of public utility and im¬ 
provement and to administer its government for the benefit of 
all our subjects, resident therc-in. In their prosperity will be 
our strength, in tiieir conteutment our security, and in their 
gratitude our best reward. And may the God of all power grant 
to us, and to those in authority under us, strength to carry out 
these our wishes for the good of our 2 )eople.^^ And all that 
is needed for the success of the new movement is for 
the nation to endeavour to do its own part, relying in the 
endeavour on the hearty and generous help of Government, which 
it is bound in duty, no less than in solemn promise, to extend. 
This being so, we almost seem to see in the new signs of the 
national awakening, (in the words of »]ohn Bright) ‘‘ above the 
hill-tops of time, the glimmerings of the dawn of a better and a 
nobler day for the country and its people, ” and feel encouraged 
to proceed with onr own humble share of the work by following 
up our inquiry into the economic situation in India, begun on a 
former occasion, on the basis of a more detailed analysis of 
recorded facts and evidences. 

Our survey of the economic situation, as attemjited in our 
January article, was necessarily of a general character, and was 
intended to focus its broad and determining features and 
emphasize their significance. We summed up these leatu.’es to 
be “ (1 ) acute, wide-spread, growing poverty all over the 
country, (2) increasing severe distress among the lower classes 
and ( 3) absence of economic staying power in the masses ,'' and 
we endeavoured to show that the situation thus summed up was 
with us almost solely the result of a prostration and partial 
dislocation of our old balanced industrial organisation. The 
issue being one of fact, there was little room for difference of 
opinion, and in fact little or none has been expressed. As is^ 
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however, only too natural, views begin to divide off and diverge 
when we come to consider the question of responsibility for the 
past and of remedial and protective ac*'ion for the fliture. On 
the question of responsibility, we see no reason to correct or 
modify our views, as previously exprevssed. We still think 
that, whatever the faults and short-comings of the people, in 
this matter the State in India has much to answer for. When 
it became apparent towards the close of the first half of the 
present century, after the abolition of the E. I. Company's 
trading privileges, that an industrial revolution was imminent 
and unavoidable, consequent on the country being drawn into 
the broad world’s arena of international commerce, in a state of 
complete unpreparedness, the British Indian Government, we 
think, guided by the economic experience of the West, was 
bound to intervene to balance the force of the impact and 
equalize the conditions of the new competition, and, in the 
circumstances of the time, might have intervened with most 
extensive success*. And it is our decided conviction that if the 
British Government in India had done in time, for our industries 
and oar industrial classes, half of what the national Government 
of Germany did under parallel circumstances, to safeguard the 
growth of German industries after the close of the War of 
Liberation, when Germany stood to England and other stronger 
cduntries in much the same economic relation as India does now 
to the competing world, the economic problem with us, in its 
present alarming features and dimensions, would in all probabi¬ 
lity never have arisen. But this is now only a question of 
ancient history, and, as such, we would leave it to the historian 
of British India. 

Oar present concern is not with the past—its fateful 
errors and its blighted hopes,—but with the future—its serious 
danger and its imperative demands. A growing, exceptional 
poverty such as is fast falling to our share as a nation, a 
poverty already crushing and degrading in the case of milli¬ 
ons and millions in the lower strata of the population—and that, 
further, under conditions which we feel ourselves increasingly 
helpless to modify—is, in our opinion, from a social and political, 
no less than from a moral and economic, point of view, a danger 
of the first magnitude, to which we ought no longer to,close 
our eyes. Obviously, such wide-spread poverty must ever be the 
most formidable bar to evefy variety and degree of national pro¬ 
gress. The appalling amount of misery and suffering that 
already exists all the country over invests the question with a 
deep ethical aspect, and the harrowing history of th6 famine of 
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the past five and twenty years has painful lessons to convoy, 
whibh, it is to be devoutly hoped, no more famines will be need¬ 
ed to enforce. But there is a still more serious side to the 
question. The history of popular revolutionary stra]s:gles all 
over the globe is foil of warning oh the point to both rulers and 
leaders of nations. In such cases the economic question rises to 
the gravity of a socio-political question of the greatest serious- 
nefes, and cannot be on the laissez faire principle let al'onh, 
under penalty of frightful disaster, to work out its own solution. 
This brings us to our tentative scheme of industrial reform on 
the conjoint basis of State aid and popular self-help, drawn up 
in brief outline in our January article. 

We are afraid the nature of our recommendations on the 
subject is somewhat misunderstood. Our scheme emphatically 
is not a scheme of State-sociallsniy such, for instance, as was 
attempted with fatal ill-success by the Provisional Government 
in France .n 1848. With us, the evil of poverty is not confined 
to any particular classes, nor is it in any way attributable to 
failure of social arrangements in any strata of the community. 
We iiave here no unjust inequalities in the distribution of wealth 
to rectify and no chasms to bridge over, dividing off class from 
class; we have here no “ Claims of Labour to urge, no 
“ Duties of Capital to enforce, and no “ Rights of Poverty 
to plead, and we do not ask for a recognition of the droit aw 
travail and the establishment of ateliers natlonaax^ as its 
natural corollary, for the simplest and strongest of reasons, viz.y 
that no such measures can here apply or avail. Our difficulties 
are altogether different, and so are our requirements. Ours is 
an exceptional case. It is the case of a whole community, 
opposed to rival communities superior to it iu every industrial 
resource, forced, unprepared, by circumstances beyond its 
control into an industrial competitive conflict with them, and 
reduced to poverty and industrial resourcelessiiess as the result 
of that unequal coufiict and brought to an iodnstrial impasse* 
What is wanted here is not the Poor Law of Elizabeth nor the 
ateliers nationaux of the Provisional Governmeiit—neither of 
which could do for our purpose,—but a comprehensive scheme 
of collective action—Governmental and popular conjoined—so 
devised as to help us to get out of the impasse hy oar own 
exertions, aided where need be. 

Nor, even, in respect of Governmental action in this 
direction, do we recommend any extensive assumption of direct 
responsibilities by the State with a view to promote the national 
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progress of the country. On the contrary, we earnestly de¬ 
precate such assumption, as beiug not ooly beyond the legitimate 
province of Government interference in matters economic, but 
as more likely than not to defeat its own central aim. State 
action, in this department of human affairs at all events, to be 
beneficial must be strictly in aid of private effort, and in no 
case and under no conditions in suprrsession of it. It is a 
necessary condition of its success that it must in no way impede, 
but aid and stimulate, to the greatest possible extent, in¬ 
dustrial exertion and independent development. This economic 
function is at best an extraordinary function, devolving on the 
government of a county in exceptional circumstances, and it 
cannot be too careful how it fulfils it. In such cases, the only 
way in which the State can hoxje permanently to improve the 
tone and stimulate the functional activity of tlie industrial 
organism, is not by supplanting and superseding the individual 
worker but by so improving and elevating his character as to 
enable him to do the work, which is, his own, better and in in¬ 
dependence of extraneous help. A course of State action, 
which seeks to help him by undertaking to do hi-? work for him 
instead of helping him to do it for himself, can never succeed ; 
the worker will be maimed and dwarfed, nor will his work be 
any the better done for such direct State management. No 
doubt, in a country like India, exhausted by the exhausting 
struggles of centuries, where the people are not in a position to 
attempt any thing for themselves, which requires “large means 
and combined action, ’’ the field of direct action for a civilized 
Government must be large and, practically, even unlimited, 
but even here, as John S. Mill insists, “ the mode in which the 
Government can most surely demonstrate the sincerity with 
which it intends the gTeatest good of its subjects, is by doing 
the things which are made incumbent on it by the helplessness 
of the public, in such a manner as shall tend not to increase or 
perpetuate but correct that helplessness. A good Government 
will give all its aid in such a shape as to encourage and nurture 
any rudiments it may find of a spirit of individual exertion. It 
will be assiduous in removing obstacles and discouragements to 
voluntary enterprise, and in giving whatever facilities and 
whatever direction and guidance may be necessary 5 its 
pecuniary means will be applied, when practicable, in aid of 
private efforts rather than in supersession of them, and it will 
call into play its machinery of rewards and honours to elicit such 
efforts. Government aid, when given merely in default of 
private enterprise, should be so given as to be as far as possible 
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a course of education for the people in the art of accomplishing 
great objects by individual energy and voluntary co-operation.’’ 
(tide Pol. Eco. Bk. V. Chap. XL para ). But these 
necessary limitations of scope and direction to State intervention 
in this matter are oftensr than not overstepped, and “ the 
mischief begins ”, as the same distinguished economist points out 
in his Essay on Liberty (tide pages 206-7 ), “ when, instead of 
calling forth the activity and powers of individuals and bodies, 
it (L e. the State) substitutes its own activity for theirs, when 
instead of informing, advising, and, upon occasions, denouncing, 
it makes them work in fetters or bids them stand aside, and 
does their work instead of them. ” It is forgotten that “the 
worth of a State, in the long run, is the worth of the individuals 
composing it, and a State which postpones the interests of tkeit' 
mental expansion and elevation to a little more of admini¬ 
strative skill, or of that semblance of it which practice gives in 
the d<-*tails of business,—a State which dwarfs its men in order 
that they may be more docile instruments in its hands even for 
beneficial purposes—will find that with small men no great 
thing can really be accomplished; and that the perfection of 
machinery to which it has sacrificed every thing will, in the 
end, avail it notliing for want of the vital power which, in order 
that the machine might vrork more smoothly, it has preferred 
to banish. ” In India, we regret to observe that the tendency 
in this respect has set in strongly the wrong way. The State 
with us, with the best intentions but in inexplicable defiance 
of moral and economic laws, is taking upon itself, on behalf 
of the development of the country’s material resources, direct 
and extensive responsibilities which do not, strictly speaking 
appeitaiu to its proper sphere, and which it is obviously beyond 
its power to properly and advantageously discharge. In respect 
to irrigation^ forest conservancyy tagai allowances, we are 
strongly of’ opinion that Government is unwisel. attempting to 
accomplish by its own agency the work which private native 
enterprise should be trained and encouriged and even subsidised 
if necessary to carry out. As we shall endeavour to show iu 
a later part of this paper, more than half a century’s experience 
demonstrates the essential unsoundness of such a policy. It 
might succeed in building up a pompous material fabric of 
false dazzling splendour, concurrently with a deplorable diminu¬ 
tion in the industrial energy and self-reliant enterprise of the 
nation; but the fabric must be unstable, liable to fail and 
crumble away, in course of time, for want of internal supports. 
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Nor again does our scheme contemplate narrow Protec¬ 
tionism. A Protectionist tariff is no part of our programme. 
Although we do not go the length of saying with Mr* Glad¬ 
stone that Protection is in all circumstances, moraily as well as 
economically, “bad”, and hold with Mr. J. S. Mill that it is 
both defensible and beneficial when ‘temporarily” adopted 
“ in a young and rising nation ” to allow “ a fair trial ” for new 
industries “ under a new set of conditions,” we yet think with 
Mr. Justice Cunningham that, here in India, it has to be re¬ 
dded as altogether lying outside the pale of practical politics. 
Besides, a mere “ China Wall ” of protective duties, even if 
one could be reared up—which is obviously impossible without 
provoking “ a dangerous collision of interests ” between thia 
country and England—would not, we apprehend, help us in any 
material way, unless we could manage, behind the temporary 
shelter of such a fiscal wall, to get our system into order, and, 
growing strong in indnstrial strength, prepare ourselves to 
meet foreign competition, independently of such a shelter. The 
adoption of “ Protection to Native Industry ” pre-supposes that 
the protected country is in course of such preparation or is about 
to enter on it, and requires, in its special circumstances of in¬ 
dustrial weakness or disorganisation, the shelter of prohibitory 
duties during the preparatory stage ; and unless and until the 
course of such national preparation for a free industrial struggle 
has fairly commenced, and the necessity for such temporary 
“assurance” against outside competition has been clearly 
established, a protectionist tariff would be open to all the con¬ 
demnation prononnced upon it by the great English statesman. 
As we view the matter ourselves, even a temporary check to 
free, unfettered, healthy contact with the world^s commercial 
common-wealth of nations has, we think, its inconveniences and 
draw-backs, which the people of India, who have yet to acquire 
the true spirit of industrial freedom, ought not to under-rate, 
and which in conceivable contingencies might be found to be 
too high a price to pay in the long run of time for this security 
against the stress of outside rivalry. 

What we propose is essentially and emphatically a scheme 
of industrial revival based on self-help. Self-help is to be 
our guiding principle of action. State aid to be asked only when 
and where it may be necessary. State aid, however, we are 
aware, when once invoked, is often apt to degenerate into 
aggressive State action, supplanting private effort; and there¬ 
fore. in seeking it, we propuee to surrpund it with such strict 
limitations of scope, direction, and time as are laid down by 
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Mr. Mill. We are fully alive to the dangers of State in¬ 
terference in this economic field, when carried beyond such 
limitations, and which seeks,—as, for instance, in France in the 
17th and 18th centuries under the Government of Louis XIV 
and Louis XV—or tends,—as at present in India under the 
British Government—to concentrate intelligence, talent, enter¬ 
prise and executive capacity within the governing b(^y, and 
starve and discourage ’’ the growth of such qualities “ outside 
tlie pale.’’ Such dangers are peculiarly great in a country cir- 
cumstaiUced as ours is at present, in which the distance between 
the rulers and the ruled in point of civilization and the resources 
which civilization commands is immense, and the tendency 
must always be strong to carry “ the co-ercive philanthropy of 
a paternal Government” to undue and undesirable lengths. 
And we should be untrue to ourselves and untrue to all our 
national traditions, if we should ever persuade ourselves into 
asking or even consenting sub silentio to be put and kept in the 
swaddling clothes of State protection, and be disabled for in¬ 
dependent economic advance for all time to come. But, on the 
other hand, we have to bear in mind that so vast and so varied 
is the direct and indirect influence of State action, even when 
confined on the extreme laissez fairs principle within the 
narrowest bounds, over the course and fortunes of national in- 
<lustry that it is of supreme importance that such influence 
should be exerted in such manner as not only not lo impede in 
any the remotest degree, but to give the greatest possible 
encouragement to, national self-helping effort and independent 
development. The lines and points of contact and interaction are 
many, and national industry must suffer if such contact and in¬ 
teraction should prove repressive or obstructive ; and it becomes 
an essential condition of national material well-being that Govern¬ 
mental action, even within the “ necessary ” sphere, to be a 
benefit, must be in sympathetic harmony with its needs. Thus 
without calling upon Government to go one iota beyond its 
legitimate powers and its admitted “necessary” functions, 
the industrial worker in this country has a title to claim frona 
it, within the limits of the exercise of such powers and func¬ 
tions, like his compeer in every other civilized country on the 
globe, the maximum of moral stimulus vHud indirect material 
aid to self-exertion and self-improvement, with the minimum of 
vexatioqs and obstructive interference, and we may add, of 
paternal co-ercion, possible under the circumstances. He has a 
right to demand inter alia — 
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(1) That in all branches of induptry the worker should 
have the very completest assurance of the full fruits of his work 
and sacrifices. The Ryot, for instance, must have a permanent 
limitation and settlement of the State demand upon the land 
and absolute non-taxation of his improvements before he can be 
induced to apply to any extent his industry, skill and capital 
to the soil. Nothing short of a full sense of proprietary interest 
in the land has sufficed to promote agricultural improvement 
in other countries of the civilized world, and can suffice in 
India. We are convinced that full one half of our present 
agricultural depression is directl)' traceable to the unsettling and 
demoralising action of our Settlement Departments, whose 
one guiding article of faith is the mischievous economic doctrine 
of unlimited State proprietorship of the soil with its corollary 
of the “ unearned increment,’’ and it has always seemed to us 
rather unreasonable to expect, buinnn nature being the same 
all the world over, the Indian Ryot to do for his land what no 
peasant of France or Germany would ever care to do under 
parallel conditions. 

(2) That the general taxation of the country should 
never be oppressive and out of proportion to just requirements 
and the country’s capacity to piy. Economically, no less than 
financially, it is a blunder to pitch the level of public burdens 
so high, as it is done in India, as to sweep away into the 
treasury the major part of the net returns to national industry 
and thereby leave little room for industrial savings and but 
weakened motives to save. A fiscal system, which keeps up an 
overflu wing Exchequer, and lets the people starve, violates 
every principle of good finance. 

( 3 ) That the fiscal burdeus of the State—whatever they 
are—shall be equitably arranged and so adjusted as to weigh 
with the niiiiimura of pressure upon the springs of national in¬ 
dustry. A fcix, like the salt tax in India, which keeps ‘‘ the 
beast thin and the pec;ple thinner ”, ought not to find a place in 
the fi>cal arrangements of any country within the pale of 
civilization. 

( 4) That there should be the strictest and severest eco¬ 
nomy in administrative expenditure. In a country so poor and 
so industrially backward as India, it cannot be too often repeat¬ 
ed that the pressure of public taxes should be as light as 
possible. The Indian tax-payer, though about the poorest in 
the world, has to pay for the most expensive admmistration 
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over devised, and has, besides, a budget extraordinaire of 
between 20 and 30 millions to face and provide for every 10 
years. 

( 5 ) That the resources of the State,—vast as they must 
always be,—sh mid in no case be employed as against the indus¬ 
trial classes of the country, to help and subsidize f ireign enter¬ 
prise. Exorbitant concessions to the railway, mining, and 
planting foreign interests in the country, involving a permanent 
surrender of some of the nation’s valuable rights of property, 
under cover of promoting the material development of the 
country, have no justification either in the necessities or in the 
expediencies of the case. 

(6) That'the State should not monopolise in the hands 
of its huge Departments the greater part of the country’s work, 
which belongs to private enterprise, and that it should leave to 
the people of the country, and suffer and even, if need be “ en¬ 
courage them to manage ” as many as possible of their joint 
concerns by voluntary co-operation ” ( Mill’s Pol. Eco. Bk. 

Oh. XI. Sec. 0 ). With us, as things are. Government, wield¬ 
ing its practically unlimited resources, has constituted itself 
about the sole llailway Constructor, the sole Irrigator, the sole 
Forest Conservator and seeks to make itself the sole Creditor 
for its 200,000.000 subjects. SSuch a monopoly, it is obvious, 
of so many of the nation’s collective industrial concerns in the 
hands of the State Departments, even when established, as in 
this country, with the best intentions, must in the end prove to 
any country a doubtful blessing, if not a positive curse. In the 
economic no less than in the political sphere, the only effec-tual 
security agiinst national enslavement lies in the widest possible 
diffusion of “ intelligence, activity and public spirit ” among 
the people. The people of this country, who have yet to 
acquire ‘ a capacity for large concerns ” and habits of associa¬ 
tive action, require even more than any other people to be 
associated with the initiation and management of such collective 
concerns for the valuable moral and intellectual training such 
association must yield, if for no other reason ; the»r dissociation, 
under present arrangements, from the prosecution of such col¬ 
lective effort accounts, in our opinion, for half their present 
incapacity and want of enterprise in the matter. 

Thus, a complete assurance to the worker of the fruits of 
his work-including a Permanent Settlement of the Land 
Revenue ; fiscal reform, based on a policy of economy,.Tretrench- 

104 
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iaent> and equitable a(Mastment of public burdens ; an impartial 
employment of the State’s resources; a better and more 
sympathetic P. W. policy—which should associate the pcqple 
with the management of large works of public utility—these 
are some of the things which the Indian industrial worker has 
a right to expect from Government within the limits of its ‘‘ obli¬ 
gatory ” functions, and indicate the sort and measure of what 
we would call necessary aid which a State is always bound to^ 
give to its subjects in the pursuit of their industries. 

But we go somewhat further, and, in view of the neces¬ 
sities of our historical situation, beseech on behalf of the indus¬ 
trial worker of this country a considerable measure of what we 
would designate as “ optional aid ” from the Stai-e—under, of 
course, due limitations of scope and direction. There are the 
accumulated impediments of the past in our way, which we with 
our present resources are unable, unaided, to remove, but which^ 
unless removed, must render any progress impossible. There 
is, for instance, the formidable evil of popular ignorance,—not 
even 10 per cent of the population know how to read and write; 
the absence of capital in the country, coupled with disorganised 
credit,—interest ranges at between 20 and 40 p. c. per annum; 
there is a sad want of enterprise and power of initiation—no 
large works have yet been taken up by indigenous private 
enterprise. Heavy is the incubus of a deplorable past, which 
has to be removed by the joint efforts of Government and the 
people before our future economic advance can in any degree be 
assured, and we therefore ask for an adequate provision for 
national education—general and technical; cheap bxnking 
taoilities through the agency of the State-aided banks of deposit 
and issue ; subsidies to pioneers of native enterprise, and similar 
aid in various other minor matters. And this is the extent of 
“ optional aid ” we require from Government, and that, top, for 
a-.time. As soon as the evils of the past have been got over, 
Government will be perfectly free and right to withdraw it and 
let us alone. 

■f 

With such and so much aid from the State—^partly neces¬ 
sary and partly optional,—wo think, the Indian industrial worker 
wUl be, and ought to be, satisfied. For the rest, he must rely 
on bis own efforts and work out his own economic salvatipp. 
He must bear in mind that in this as in so many other depart¬ 
ments of human affairs, self-help is the best, safest, and surest 
way to success; “ aidsrtoiy et le Ciel did&ra ” must be his. 
motto. He must remember tl e poet’s advice:— 
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Do what thou canst and then invoke the God$i, 

God helps the man who toils to help himself. 

Such is our scheme; according to our view, Self-help should 
be with us the keystone of the arch, State-aid serving only as a 
subsidiary prop. The scheme is put forward with the greatest 
diffidence, and with a view to elicit and help rather than guide 
practical discussion on a subject of much difficulty and com¬ 
plexity, As we said in January last, it is beside the scope of 
our plan to formulate any definite constructive scheme of in¬ 
dustrial revival; any such can only be the work of united India 
in Industrial Conference assembled ; and we beg to resume our 
inquiry into the economic condition of the people, with such im¬ 
perfect lights as we possess, in the confident hope that the more 
clearly that condition is understood and realized, the more help¬ 
ful it would be to a practical consideration of remedies for 
recognised evils. On the present occasion we propose to take 
up Agriculture^ ( 1 ) because it is not only the first, but almost 
the sole surviving one of our national industries, and (2) be¬ 
cause, in view of the Agricultural Conference assembling at 
Simla in this month, such a survey of the present position of 
this industry from a non-official stand-point may be of some 
service. 

As the direct result of a forced economic revolution, effect¬ 
ed under peculiar circumstances in little more than half a 
century, India has come to be what she was not for centuries 
past,—an exclusively agricultural country. Moreover, agri¬ 
cultural industry, under present conditions, is not a paying in¬ 
dustry in the sense in which it once was, and in which it now 
is in Canada, Australia, the Cape, or the United States,—coun¬ 
tries, be it remembered, which have been but recently settled, 
have as yet a very small population, and own vast areas of 
virgin soil waiting only to be ploughed to yield good crops/^ 
India, on the other hand, is an old and exhausted country, 
densely inhabited, with no margin available of good land, and 
it rests industrially speaking on a non-economic basis, when it 
has to depend on agriculture as the only surviving resource 
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left for its people’s subsistence. The central determining con¬ 
sideration in the present situation of the country is accordingly 
the fact that by far the largest proportion of her inhabitants is 
agricultural, either living exclusively by the soil, or eking out 
the earnings of other employments by the produce of the land 
they till, or as agricultural labourers. According to our 
estimate given on a former occasion, 86 p. c. of the entire 
population of the country is so dependent, including agricul¬ 
tural labourers, while 7*2 p. c. only are otherwise engaged, the 
remaining 6*8 p. c. being employed in Government or domestic 
services &c. The population of British India, excluding Native 
States, as estimated in March 1888 was 208*8 millions, and 
applying the above proportions, we liave the following :— 

Agricultural population dependent on the soil=179 *56 
millions. Non-agricultural population dependent on other in- 
dustries=15*03 millions. Population dependent on service and 
pfofes8ions= 14*21 millions. 

[ The coming census will supply a truer basis for this 
classification. ] 

It has to be further observed that the non-agricultural 
proportion of our industrial population, which is already so 
small—barely 7*3 p. c.—is becoming steadily smaller still, as 
the old indiirenous manufactures of the country (in the words 
of the Madras Adm, Report for 1889 p. 87 ) “ are dying out 
before the cheap machine-made goods imported from Europe.” 
The economic change is now very near completion, and we may, 
for practical purposes, assume that the population of the 
country is almost exclusively agricultural, working at the 
plough and living on the soil, the few non agricultural in¬ 
dustries, still left, being local, ” subsidiary and altogether 
unimportant. 

Our position, thus set forth in respect of the national dis¬ 
position of productive labour, may be advantageously compared 
with that of other nations, and the following table, taken from 
Mulhall’s Dictionary of Statistics, p. 331, relating to ‘‘ occupa¬ 
tions,” marks a most instructive contrast:— 
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A—“ Workers in all Nations. ” 




Ratio. 




Agricul¬ 

ture. 

Manu 

lactures. 

Various. 

Total. 

England . 

Scotland . 

Ireland. 

11*3 

12*3 

29*9 

34-7 

34^0 

9 9 

54-0 

53*7 

60-2 

100 

United Kingdom 

Franco ... 

Germany . 

Russia ... . 

Austria... 

Italy . 

Spain. 

Portugal . 

Belgium . 

Holland... . 

Scandinavia . 

14*6 

51 

43 

81 

55 

70 

30 

45 

40 

58 

61 

30-4 

24 

34 

5 

13 

7 

12 

8 

38 

12 

1 

55*0 

25 

23 

14 

32 

23 

58 

47 

1 22 

30 

30 


Europe . 

United States ... 

55 

26 

17 

12 

28 

62 

... 

Total... 

.! 51 

1 

17 

32 

1 ... 

India 

( according to our 
estimate ). 

.j 86 

7*2 

! 6-8 

• • « 

i 





From these figures it is appirent that in no other country 
of the world is there such a perilously exclusive restriction of 
national labour to this single indust .7 of agriculture as m India. 
Even in “ agricultural ” llussia and lu the inlant kingdom 

of Italy, the state of things is a good deal better, and w^t is 

still more significant-is fast improving under the protective 
care of their national Governments. All over the globe, we 
see, nations have struggled or are struggling to pass out from 
the cramped, contracted sphere of agricultural^ mdust^ into 
the free and elevating atmosphere of manufacturing and com- 
mercial expansion; India alone, far famed till witlun the 
memory of living men as the land;i«r excellence ot rich and 
varied industrial activity, has been compelled to revert to the 
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r ition of a primitive a^ricaltilral community, ae described by 
S. Mill in his Political Economy, Tvide Prelim. Remarks) 
—^a community, earning little beyond the barest necessaries of 
life, and little removed from the pastoral or nomad stage. 

Such a retrograde change in our national disposition of 
labour will appear under di(ferent aspects to different minds. 
To the Sociologist who thinks that, in the economic no less 
than in every other spherh of human affairs, diversity of indi¬ 
vidual type and organic development is the very soul of true 
progress, this revolutionary change -for it is nothing less— 
must appear as a deplorable result of some Procrustean process 
ruthlessly applied to the old industrial system of India, which 
has levelled down a whole people and thrown back for centuries 
the advance of a full sixth of the human race. Similarly to 
the Positivist student of Economics, who holds with the 
Washington bureau of Agriculture, that it is an essential factor 
in the prosperity of nations that “ there should be a harmonious 
distribution of labour, by which all grades of physical powers, 
all peculiarities of taste, all degrees of special aptitudes may be 
most advantageously employed the change must seem a 
change of mournful and alarming significance,—a change 
which limits and restricts all the nation ^s labour to a single in¬ 
dustry, and that, too, an industry peculiarly subject to the 
inexorable economic law of ^'‘diminishing returns,''' To the 
responsible rulers of the country, this utter break-up of its old 
well-balanced industrial system appears as the most serious 
feature in the economic situation,—and the most alarming factor 
in the general “ problem of Indian poverty.^^ The evil of 
“over-population”—of a population rapidly outgrowing the 
means of support supplied by a conservative system of agri¬ 
culture—is a source of the greatest apprehension to the Gov¬ 
ernment of India ( vide the Resolution on Technical Education, 
July 18fi8 ). Independent observers too, like Sir J. Caird and 
Mr. R. Giffin, approaching the question from their point of 
view, appreciate fully the difficulty of increasing the food supply 
in a way adequately to meet the wants of a growing population. 
To the doctrinaire Free-Trader, however, who thinks that the 
goal to be reached in the world’s nice in this respect is a com¬ 
plete international division—according to varying national 
aptitudes—of productive labour, the change in our industrial 
occupations that has taken place, must appear as the realization 
of his beau-ideal of theory,—a whole nation applying all its 
energy to the one industry that suits it best, a most happy con¬ 
summation fraught with the richest promise; and the average 
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Anglo Indian administrator,:who is usually a Free-Trader, shares 
the same Free-trade illusion, bat finding poverty and suffering 
where he expects plenty and comfort, contents himself with 
attributing the strange phenomenon, not to our present abnor¬ 
mal distribution of national labour, which allows no field for 
varied industrial activity, but to iohereut defects in our natioual 
character. 

But, be that as it may, the economic change in our national 
system is one of grave moment, and is opposed, and runs 
counter, to the entire tendency of modern times. The final 
catastrophe is yet some way off and beyond sight, but 16 famines 
in 18 years ( 1860-1—1876-8 ) with a total record of 12 mil¬ 
lion starvation deaths afford a sufficient warning of the com¬ 
ing event. Our present so-called “agricultural prosperity” 
appears to many careful observers of the situation to be as 
hollow and artificial as Ireland’s ever was, in the 18th century, 
and what complicates the problem with us is that our vast 
numbers have but a poor safety-valve in emigration. While 
Ireland in the course of 30 years sent out 3 millions out of its 
small population of eight millions, anxious official inquiries on 
the subject of emigration from India to the British colonies, 
instituted by the Secretary of State during the famine of 
1876-8, showed that the colonies required “ no more than 
20,000 emigrants annually ” (mde the Pioneer^ April 1878 ) ; 
and that Biirmah and the Central Provinces, on which Gk)V0m^ 
meat so much relied, would soon be filled up. The situation 
is full of danger, and we ^ubmit that before the danger comes 
on and overtakes us, it is a solemn duty we owe to ourselves and 
to our children and children’s children to try to do what in us 
may lie to avert it by timely and judicious precautionary action. 
The experience and wisdom of United India alone can deal 
effectively with the situation, and we will only endeavour in 
these pages to examine this change in our industrial status in 
its various economic bearings. 

The subject falls under two heads 

(1) The present condition of Indian agriculture as a 
national industry, particularly in relation to the country’s grow¬ 
ing requirements in respect of food-supply and profitable em¬ 
ployment ; and 

(2) The present position of the Indian Ryot, his poverty 
and his difficulties. 
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At the outset, we have to express our regret with Mr. J. A, 
Baiues c. s. that there still are no ‘‘ complete ’’ nor even, in 
some cases,approximate Statistics, conjeruing the industry 
upon which so large a proportion of the Indian population de¬ 
pends for its existence.” But, such as they are, they seem to 
afford a fairly sufficient practical basis for such a review of the 
question, and we will begin with an inquiry into the present 
condition of our agricultural industry. 

The first fact to notice in this branch of our inquiry is the 
vast extension of cultivation that has taken place all over the 
country during the last 30-40 years. “ Since 1858,” we read 
in the recent India Office Memorandum on some of the results 
of Indian Administration ( page 10 ), “ the cultivated area has^ 
more than doubled in thinly peopled tracts like Burinah and 
Assam ; it has increased by 30 to CO per cent in the Central 
Provinces, Bcrar and parts of Bombay ; even in the thickly 
peopled province of Oudh it has increased 20 p. c.” The fact, 
however, of this large extension of cultivated areas is no matter 
for unqualified satisfaction, as the writer of the India Office 
Memo, appears to suggest; ^Dart of it only can in any sense be 
described normal and healthy,—the rest being more or less com¬ 
pulsory, and carried out on an essentially non-economic basis : 
and there are certain well-marked stages in the course of this 
expansion of our agricultural industry which it would not be 
uninstructive to note. 

The first stage is one of agricultural depression. A 
chronic agricultural depression, as *^ir W. Hunter points out in 
his Imperial Gazetteer ( Madras ), prevailed all over the country 
throughout the first 40-50 years of the present century. Money 
was scarce, trade was dull, prices were low, the settlements of 
land revenue were for short periods, the assessments were 
heavy ( the State demand often amounting, as in Madras, “ to 
as much as one half of the gross i)roduce ”) and the 
commuted money payments for payments in kind pressed 
heavier still; besides, the country over large areas was yet 
unsettled, and wars and ravages of wars were not at an end. 
The consequence was that much land remained waste, and 
much even went out of cultivation, and there was much suffer¬ 
ing in most parts of India. Speaking of the condition of the^ 
Deccan in 1830-1850, Sir B. Frere said (in his speech in the 
Legislative Council, Bombay 1865):—“The whole of the 
Deccan had been more or less exhausted by the errors and 
mismanagement of former Governments* The removal of tne 
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Native Court aud Army liad destroyed the local market for 
produce ; no foreign trade adequate to supply its place had 
grown up; the prices of agricultural produce and of labour had 
for years been steadily falling ; aud the Government revenue 
was “as steadily decreasing.^^ Barely more than two-thirds of 
the culturable land in any district was under cultivation. Fre¬ 
quently, as much as two-thirds of the laud was waste, villages 
almost deserted were frequently to be met with, some were 
“ be-chiragh ” without a light in them, utterly uninhabited. 

The people were sunk in the lowest depths of poverty... 

The revenue to bo derived from the land was practically de¬ 
pendent on the discretion of the local officers. There were, it is 
true, fixed custorairy rates which nominally regulated the 
assessment to bo paid, but they were so much higher than 
could possibly bo paid at the then existing prices of produce, 
that it was necessary to grant remissions ( “ Deccan Riots 
Commissioners Rep-App. A. page 20). Similarly, writing of 
Madras, Sir. W. Hunter remarks, “ the old prescriptive de¬ 
mand of the State based on the assumption of a share of the 
crop—as high as J in theory—was commuted into a money 
rent charge at the high prices current in the early years of the 
century. Prices steadily decUued in subseqent years, and 
between 1830-45 they fell so much below the comrautatiou 
rates thit much land wis thrown up a ul remained out of cul¬ 
tivation, aud the condition of the agricultural population became 
depressed and critical/’ The state of affairs in the N. W. Pro¬ 
vinces was equally deplorable, aud in Bengal also the heavy 
assessments punctually exacted obliged the old race of Zamiudars 
to sell out, and their place was taken up by speculators and 
professional men from Calcutta. 

The iiwxt stage which succeeded this early feature ot British 
rule was the stage of Agricultural revivaL Matters did not 
begin to mend till a short time before the Mutinies. The 
Russian war gave the first upward impulse to our collapsing 
agriculture. Then the Mutinies followed, and with the return 
of peace and security, good times came, and the general im¬ 
provement in the economic condition of the country between 
1854 aud 1872—a period of nearly 2(j years—was considerable. 
The land revenue settlements were revised in Bombay, Madras 
and other parts of the country, and were made for longer 
periods, generally 30 years; the rates of assessment wore 
lowered, the State demand being fixed at one half the “ net 
assets ” instead of f ; new Land Revenue and Tenancy Acts 
were passed in Bengal aud the North-West Provinces with 
105 
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a vk'W to re'brjii toiiant-right, and give the ciiltivatii^ Ryot 
greater security of tenure in all the Provinces of the Enipire. 
Com muni nations were developed, roads and bridges were con¬ 
structed, and the number of miles of railroad open for traffic rose 
from 20 in 1853 to 3797 in 1872. The foreign trade of the country 
increased and expanded ; the exports of mercliandlse—mainly 
agricultural prolnco—more than doubled, rising from 29*8 
erores in Hr)0 to 64 crores in 1872; British India entered 
with nmch energy into the general commercial concert of 
nations, securing for her products a broad and firm footing 
in other markets and in competition with more powerful rivals. 
The “Economic Fqiiation of International valu^,” asserted 
itself, and prices now rose to a high level -almost at 
a bound -to be in sympathy with those ruling elsewhere 
in the bniad arena of the world’s trade. Money flowed in, 
the imports of silver between 1855-6 and 1871-2, aggregat¬ 
ing no less than 175 crores, and Government 1\ W. borrowing 
and private Railway guaranteed loans long kept up this large 
influx of the precious metals into lire country. The American 
War of :^ece8sion intervened, and caused a temporary but violent 
upward oscillation, sending up both trade and prices to an 
abnormal height. There was a slight descent when that war 
closed, but the opening of the Suez canal, and other circuin- 
stvinces had a steadying effect, and a high level was maintained 
all round, though not without many “oscillations”. Asa 
result of the concurrent action of so many economic influences 
working in the same direction, our agriculture revived from the 
depression of half a century, and for a time delusive prosperity 
smiled upon the land and dazzled both the rulers and the 
ruled. The condition of the Ryots improved a good deal; and 
the cultivat d area showed a large increase in mo.?i provinces. 
The following figures relating to smdi increase, gathered from 
official returns, will be interesting:— 


Year. Cultivated area. 


Madras. 

Bcmbay. 

N. W. Province'. 
Central Provinces. 


1852-53 9-78 million acres. 1 Increase of 


1 1862-68 1610 

do. 

^ about 80 p. c. 

( 1872-73 16-97 

do. 

) 

f 1860-51 12-691 

do. 

1 Increase of 

^ 1860-61 17-992 

do. 

\ 110 p. c. 

1 1871-72 26- 

do. 

J 

f 1851-52 21-29 

do. 

1 Increase of 

1 1870-71 24-84 

. do. 

J about 15 p. c. 

il«58-69 11-107 

do. 

i Increase of 

■{1870-71 13-29 

;do. 

) about 20 p. c. 
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^ Thus, this period ( 1868-1872 ) was a period of nwwked 
agricultural revival, and would have been a period of agrieultaral 
prosperity also but for a variety of circumstances, among which 
may be mentioned the following :— 

(1 ) Famines and scarcities that afUicted the country 
during the period :— 


Famines Affected 1 

1 

; Population j 

Mortality 

Areainsqr. 
miles. 1 

1860-1 N.W. Provinces. 1 

affected. 1 

I 

estimate. 

Punjab. V 5.1,500 

Native States. J 

20,300,000 

1 

500,000 

1865-6 Bengal. ') 

Madras. | 

i 

1 


Bombay. V 1,80,400 

Mysore and Hyde- [ 
rabad. J 

1808-0 N.W. Provinces "j 

Punjab. 1 

47,600,000 

1,300,000 

and 

5,85,000 

Central Provinces ^ 2,ur).200 

Bombay. | 

Rajputauu. J 

44. 100.000 

2,950,000 

1 


Total Famine mortality—5,335,000 
( Vido Fain. OomiV. Report. ) 


(2) The collapse of iion-agrioultural industries, by reason 
of the displacement of indigenous manufactures by imported 
articles and resulting in an increased pressure of the population 
on the land. This displacement of indigenous manufactures will 
be gathered from the following statement of 


Ijuijorts of Merchandise. 



Cotton twist 

Other 

articles. 

I 


Year. 

yam and 
manufacture. 

Total. 



(Mill. £) 

(MiU. £) 

( Mill. £) 


1850 

9-8 

11-9 

2P7 

Showing vit 

1866 

13-8 

1 15-7 

29*6 

crease of 50 p. c, 

1872 

17-4 

i 14'6 j 

32- 

in 14 3 ’oars. 
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(3) Increase of “Home Charges’’ and other foreign 
liabilities, as reflected partly in “ net excess of exports.” 
These excess exports were about 4 or 5 crores before 1885 and 
the Home charges were about 3 crores iu the same year. 



Home 

Net exports of 


Year. 

charges. 

total trade. 



! Mill. £. 

Mill. £. 


1865-6 

4-98 

19-96 ^ 

—Showing an increase of 
Home charges over 200 

1871-2 

10*70 

21-03 ) 

p. c. 

,, ,, Not exports 




over 5 p. c. 


( 4 ) Growth of public burdens. 



Revenue. Mill. £. 

1859-60 

39-7 

i 

1 

1865-06 

48*9 

1 

^ Growth 25 p. c. 

1871-72 




These four blights of the period robbed it of much of its 
promised bloom. However, it may, on the whole, be said that 
this period was one of comparative ease and repose to the agri¬ 
cultural interest. 

We next come to the third stage which may be described 
as one of Agricultural depression. Agricultural distress and 
shrinkage of cultivation characterize this third period. It was 
heralded by severe agricultural distress which culminated in the 
great famine of 1876-78, which prevailed over the greater part 
of the country. The six years intervening between 1872 and 
1876 were years of irregular or deficient rain-fall is some Pro^ 
vinces, and of severe drought in others, and there was much 
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distress iu the land. Prices of agricultural produce heavily 
fell; assessments in parts of the country ( e. g, the Deccan ) 
at first fixed on tbe basis of abnormal prices current during 
the preceding period had to be lowered; and the Byot’s 
difficulties with his Sawkars commenced with the shrinkage 
of his credit. His position became worse and worse, and he 
was deeply involved in debt. In some districts ( e. g. Nagar) 
he threw up his land for want of means wherewith to 
continue the tillage ; in others, he kept tilling it—hut more 
like a serf than as a free cultivator. The result was a large 
decrease of cultivated are is. The droughts and famines of the 
period deepened the distress. In Madras, the cultivated 
“ Rayatwari ” area fell oT by nearly 2 millions. “ In Bombxy,'' 
says Sir C. A. Elliott, “ the cultivated area is know/i to have 


Madras—average of 1874-5 and 75-0 
Rayatwari aroa-17*604 mill, acres 
’76-7 14*150 

’77-8 15*752 


million acres or 28 p, c.” 


fallen oiF considerably in 
these years of droughts, 
and the agricultural re¬ 
turns show the decrease 
to have amounted to 7 



1 Area 

Population 

Morta- 

Paminos 

[ sqr. m. 

affected. 

lity. 

Bohar Famine 1873-4 

64200 

21,400,000 

800,000 

N. W. P. & Oudh.., 1 


f Madras, Mysore. Eydera- d 



187e-8.( bad, IBombay, N. W. P. \ 251,300 

68,300,000 

6,880,420 

[ and Oudh and Punjab. J 


While there was such suffering iu the land and such shrink¬ 
age of cultivation, and 
while prices steadily 
declined, our exports 
of merchandise kept 
on increasing. The 
figures are as per 
margin. Even the 
exports of grain and 


Crores, 

Exports of merchandise. 1872-3 55*2 

1873- 4 55*0 

1874- 5 56*3 

1875- 6 58*0 

1876- 7 61*0 

1877- 8 65*2 
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1st stfigc. 1800-50 Severe agricultural depression. 
2n(istage. 1858-72 Agricultural revival. 

3r<i stage. 1872-78 Agricultural distress and 

shrinkage of cultivated area. 
4th stage. 1878-89 Partial recovery. 

The total cultivated area according to the latest returns 
for the chief provinces of British India is 189*35 million acres, 
distributed as under:— 


The population of these six provinces 
Cultivated area ( 1888-9 ) crop. 


Madras.23*15 millions acres. 

Bombay .20*92 do. do. 

Bengal.71*0 do. ( official e-»tirnate ). 

N. W. ProO 

vinces and ^ 33*69 do. do, 

Oudh J 


Punjab .20*72 do. do. 

Central Pro-1 jg.gy j 

Vinces. j 

Total...189*35 millions acres ( ride agri¬ 
cultural statistics for 1888-89 ), 


according to the 
Census of 1881 
was 180*5 mil¬ 
lions. Aswehave 
had no great 
famine since 1881 
calculating in¬ 
crease of popula¬ 
tion at ’7 per cent 
per annum, the 
total of popula¬ 
tion may now be 
put down at 
197*75 millions. 
The following 


statement contrasts cultivation and population;— 
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As Sir W. Hauter calculates, oue acre of crop land at 
least is required “ to keep a human being in comfort and yet 
we have, on an average for the whole country, a little less than 
an acre per head of the population. In Madras and the N. W. 
Provinces and Oudh, the average per head is even much less. 

Thus, with all our vaunted extensions of tillage areas 
during the last 30 years and more, the cropped area at the 
present moment is inadequate for the wants of the population, 
let alone the requirements of an expanding foreign export. 

This extension, besides, of cultivated areas inadequate 
though it has been for tlie growing wants of the country, has 
not been an unraixed good, and has led to evil? of considerable 
magnitude. It has trenched to a serious extent on the forests 
and jungles of the country ; it has largely eiicroaclied on natu¬ 
ral pastures; it has stretched to rocky and sandy wastes and 
barren hill-sides—soils which can never yield a suflicient return 
to industry or capital. We shall briefly review the extent of 
these losses. 

( 1 ) Destruction of Forests :—As early as 1846, “ ex¬ 
tensive clearances of timber ” in many parts of the country 
attracted the serious attention of the Court of Directors, who 
ordered careful inquiries on the subject. But no effective action 
was for a long time taken, and these “ clearances couHnued 
practically unchecked down to 1877. Sir H. Tim pie, writing on 
the question as Famine Delegate in that year, pointed out that 
“ the Soutliern PeninsuLa cf India has been or is being denuded, 
not only of its forest, but also of its jangles, its groves, its 
bnisliwood ”, and added;—“ If it (this work of destruction) were 
to proceed unchecked, there would be imminent danger of the 
rivers running dry, by reason of tlie cati^hmcnt basins and 
the drainage areas near the sources becoming incapable of 
stori!]g rain water.” This c\te^^ive denudation of the country— 
mainly for jjurpo'^es of tillage, besides fending to a rapid 
diminution in the needed supply of timber and firewooljWas 
evidently producing a most injurious effect^ on its climate, its 
productiveness, its water-supply, and its rain-fall. The famine 
of 1876-77 in Southern India was largely attributed to such 
denudation. The evil loudly called for a remedy, and the State 
had in the public interest to iutcrp(»?e,’’ so write the Famine 
Commissioners, “its authority for tlie preservation and sys¬ 
tematic working of the forests, both to protect the country from 
serious injury through the improvident destruction of the 
timber, and to turn to the best account the vast resources 
106 
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S fQvided hy naturo ia tixe shape of timber and other pro 
ace in demand for export or local consumption/^ The Hou’ble 
Sir T. Hope observed m his speech in the Viceregal Council 
op the subject:—** Without effective regulation and consorva- 
tion^of forests, not merely the public revenue, but the publio 
themselves would suffer, and oven risks of famine would be in- 
iinstely incurred.” But as usually happens in sack cases, the 
interposition of the State in the matter, when once begun, did 
not limit itself to its higher sphere of restrictive and protective 
regulation, but, under the large powers vested in the Executive 
Government by the Indian Forest Act of 1878, it is now show¬ 
ing a tendency to be inconveniently and needlessly aggressive. 
The Byots and the village communities, on whose behalf the 
work was primarily undertaken, are practically being excluded 
from its over-sight except in the Punjab and Oudh, and the 
Forest Departments of Uie State dominate the field, and virtu¬ 
ally control the whole area of the nation’s forest, and the 
natioiPs industry in respect of forest produce, worth several 
crores a year. Besides, conflicts between State “ forest rights ” 
and the people’s “fore^t privileges” have already begun to 
occur in several parts of the country, e* g. in Bombay and the 
N. W. Provinces. Under the forest Act of 1878, the forests of 
the State are classed either as “ Reserved ” i, e. “ absolutely 
set aside for btrict conservancy,” or ** Protected ” to meet local 
demand for pasture fuel and timber; and Sections 35-38 
even empower Local Governments to extend the restrictions 
applying to Government Forest in regard to “the clearing of 
land for cultivation ” and the pasturing of cattle “ to forests 
which are private i>ropert)if the public interest so rei^uirea 
it. In most of tlio Provinces, the Tiocal Governments are tak¬ 
ing vigorous measures in this matter of forest conservancy, as 
will be seen from the following figures relating to the increase 
of area of Government “ reserved ” forests:— 

"I The total of Government foresta 
Area of demarcated Forests, including “ Protected ” and 
Years. sqr. miles “District ” exceeded one lakh of 

1873-4- . 10,003 square miles in 1888-9. 

1875-fi .15,089 sqr. miles. 

1877-8 . IB,my “Reserved ”...54917 

18T9-80 .41,821 Protected ... 8570 

1881-2 . 48,594 Other.44428 

1886-7 ... M. 53,756 

1888-9 . 54*917 Total.107915 sqr, 

miles^ 
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There are besides extensive forests in private hands, yet un- 
surveyed. In Bengal and the Central Provinces alone, such 
forests are understood to be about 75000 sqr. miles (vide 
Cotton^s report p. 5^02). As a rough estimate of the total 
extent of existing forests in the country, including l)oth QoVr 
ernment and private, we have the following figures :— 

Govt. Reserved, Protected &c..., 107915 sqr. miles. 

Private Forest. 85000 do. 


Total British India . 192915 sqr. miles. 


The area of British India is roughly estimated at 900,000 
square miles, and the forest area thus e^imated is about 
22 p. c. of the whole area, and compares favourably with the 
ratio of forest areas in other countries, as per margin. Our 




Ratio of 


Country. 

total 



area. 


India. 

22 p. c. 

Ffcm 

France. 

17p.c. 

Mdlballs’ 

Dictionary. 

Germany 

Russia ... ... 
Austria 

25 „ 
33 „ 
27 „ 


Italy . 

15 „ 


Scandinavia ... 

32 „ 


Europe.. 

27 


U. Kingdom... 
Spain and 

3 » 


Portugal 
Belgium and 

6 „ 


Holland 

10 „ 


ratio is better than 
that of Franco, Italy, 
Belgium and Holland, 
but worse than that of 
Germany, or Russia or 
Austria. But the 
forests in these Euro¬ 
pean countries are real 
forests, while iu this 
country all waste land, 
not appropriated to 
cultivation, is absorbed 
in the so-called forests, 
and this means much 
ot the difference be¬ 
tween fact and fiction. 


(2 ) Contraction of grazing areasy arising from exten¬ 
sion of tillage, is a point of mucn interest in the general in- 
<iuiry, but detailed information is not available. Sir W. 
Qunter, however, remarks in a general way that the pasture' 
grounds of the villages have, to a large extent, been brought 
under the plough, and the cattle in many districts have ue- 
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generated from iosufficieut food(England’s Work in India, 
pages 65-6). Mr. Robertson of the Sydapet College, Madras, 
points out the same evil, and Major C. McQiiroy laments with 
him what he calls a wanton destruction of pasture.” The 
figures for the Punjab and Madras, as fiir as they go, lend con¬ 
firmation to the view. They are as under :— 

Grazing lands for live stork (Cotton’s Report 1882-83 and 
Agricultural Statistics for 1886-7 ) :— 

( 9,289,765 Cows and bullocks^ 12 millions 
Punjab—4,932,058 acres -j 2,568,726 Buffaloes. > of horned 

( 6,399,000 Sheep and goats, j cattle nearly. 

Thus every available acre of grazing land in this 
Province supports 2*4 horned cattle; tind 1^ sheep &c. 

Madras—^grazing land Live stock—millions. 

< 10-392 cows and bullocks. ) =-13*711 

5,635,000 acies j 3 319 buffaloes. r horned 

( 11*392 sheep and goats. } cattle. 

This gives for every acre of available i>asturage 2*4 horned 
cattle, and 2 sheep. 

** Ill the summer pastures of England between London and 
Bristol,” obseives Dr. Balfour, ( na/c Famine Commissioners’ 
Rep. App. page PiO), “an acre is necessary for one of the 
horned cattle with two sheep.” The Madras and runjab figures 
show barely ^ acre for each head of horned cattle! 

(3) Descent of tillage to poorer and poorer soils. All 
over r'e country, except perhaps iu the Central Provinces, the 
Ryots, as Sir AV. Hunter poiiKs out, have been obliged with 
every recent increase of population to fall back on inferior 
soils—involving, of course, much wabte of labour. Speaking of 
Bombay, tlie Famine Commisbioners say (p. 76):—“In every 
case, the best land has been taken up already,” and similarly 
Sir J. Caird observes in his “Report on the Condition of 
India”:—“The available good land in India is nearly all 
occupied.” 

Bearing these facts in mind, we most now inquire, what 
are the possibilities of further extension of cultivation ? The 
areas yet available for cultivation in the difterent Provinces are 
given in the latest issue of Agricultural Statistics of British 
India ( 1888-89 ) as under :— 




Pop, 30-8 . 22 f A J Nellore, Anantpar,Be]lar 7 ,Caddaph, Kai 

Oropd. 23*1 . ^ t N. Arcot, 8. Arcot, Salem, Malabar 9 

Quit. 8 46 . [ B The remaining 13 Districts. 



(A) Table prepared from '^StabUfcieal Abstract, 1886-7’’ and ^^Agricultural Statidtios, 1888- 
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Provinces. 

Cultivated land 
in Mill, acres. 

Remarks. 

Punjab 

24-8.59 


N. W. Provinces 

:*029 

=60-750 million acres 

Oudb 

3-374 

available, for a popula¬ 
tion of 120 millions in 

Central Provinces 

7*295 

tjiese Provinces (the 
figures for Bengal are 

Bombay 

8-832 

not available). This 
gives nearly an acre 

Madras 

8-461 

1 

per head. The acreage 
includes grazing lands. 


Oil analysis, these figures of cultivable lands may be ar¬ 
ranged in relation to areay ‘population and cropped acreage 
thus :—(See adjoining table. ) 


The cultivable areas include grazing lands, and a deduction 
accordingly has to be made on account of village iiasturage from 
the available margin. Speaking on this point, Lord Lwrence, 
in his evidence before the Farliameutary E, I. Finance Com¬ 
mittee in 1873 (June 16), when questioned as to the “ 80 p. c. 
cultivation limit laid down in Sir C. Wood’s Despatch of 
1862 on the subject of extending the Permanent Settlement, 
observes :—“ in point of fact, a village cannot exist, cannot 
prosper, unless it has an area of uncultivated l iiid for pasturage. 
What is really wanted in India is not that all the land should 
be broken up, but that the land which they reserve for grazing 
purposes, should be improved for their cattle. If they break up 
all land, they will have none where to feed the cattle.I 
think a margin of 20 p. c. would be a fair one to allow for 
village purposes for the grazing of their cattle. I think that if 
1 were to make a settlement, and a village had no grazing lands^ 
or scarcely any, I should be disposed iu fixing the assessment 
of the village to make a small deduction iu cousequence erf 
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clrcnmstftiice. 1 should feel that there was more un¬ 
certainty in the means of the village to fulfil its engagement 
without any grazing lands than if it had some. All over the 
N. W. Provinces and in the Punjab, and I believe, in other 
provinces, it has always been recognised that the Government 
revenue should be put on' the cultivated land and that little 
or nothing should be put on the waste land.’’ Going on the 
basis herein indicated, and also suggested by the Punjab and 
Madras figures quoted On a former page, we may deduct for 
village pastures an area equal to ith of the total cropped ( i, e, 
20 p. c. of the total area ) from the “ cultivable ” acreages. 
So deducting, we reach tlie following results :— 

Table A re-arranged in two as under :— 

1—District areas marked A. 



Thus in these 53 Districts out of the 144 Districts in^ the 
ttx Provinces, a population (1881 census) of .30 raillSons 
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has a cultivable margin of 35 millions or abont one acre per 
head* Turning to Districts marked B in Table A, we get the 
fellowing:— 

II—District areas marked B. 


Summary of I and II, 


Districts A. 

53 

! 38-74 

39-21 44-401 g-sel 

34-63 ^>^0 




I 





; 1 

Ho.mI 

» B . 

nl 

81-24 

70-151 16 16 i 19-79 

1 1 

—3-63 0 


I ! • I j 

Totalsfor thesix / I j I I 

f 144 !i 19 98 US nc 60 05 29*65 0 0 

prorinces ... ) | ' 

I I ___!_ 

(The 38*74 millions of Districts under class A form 30 p. c. 
of the total population of 119-98 ; the 81-24 millions of Districts 
under form B form 70 p. c. of the total population of 119*98). 

Thus on the basis of these figures, so analysed and arrang¬ 
ed, we reach the broad conclusion that, while 30 percent 
of the population of these six Provinces has a margin of cul¬ 
tivable waste lands, still left in the A Districts, within the 
limits of which it can,—other things favouring—double itself, 



Pa AINCE. 


Punjab. 18 

N. W. Proyinced. 20 
Oudh. 8 

Central Provinces. 11 
Bombay. 1«”> 

Madras. 13 


42 

V 

si 

' 'S o 

a a 

.6 area 

acres. 

jS 0. 5 

»J9 0 a — 

i 

® aJ 

Q) Ij S 

1^ 

1, a 
.S.3 

jC Topped 
million 

■IS s 
O-S 

Deduct 2 
of the cr 
for grazii 
poses mill 

pi 

si'-S 

18 

12-03! 

12*08 

! 2*90 

1 

3‘2 

—-3 

20 

26-90 1 

1 18*99 

! 4*73 

4-71 

0 

8 

6*38! 

1 6*17 

2*07 

1*54 

+ ■53 

11 

6- 

' 8*61 

2 95 

2*15 

+ ■8 

i:> 

12128 

1 21*28 

1*27 

5-32 

1—4*05 

13 

17-8 

11*3 

2*24 

2*82 

—•68 
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the remaining 70 per cent in the B Districts has not only 
no margin left,—but has taken for tillage more than 36 lakhs of 
acres from tlio village pasture areas,—a very serious contrac¬ 
tion of grazing acreage in these Provinces owing to our ex¬ 
tension of cultivation during recent years. More particularly^ 
taking B Districts first, and going on the basis of the census 
of 1881, we may say, (1) that in Oudh and the Central Pro¬ 
vinces for a population of 1,239 millions, there is only a 
margin of 13 lakha of acres. As the population increases all 
over India at *7 p c. per annum, this margin may suffice for 
18 years’ increase of population in these Provinces. (2) 
The*N. W. Provinces with a population of 33-2 millions have 
absolutely no margin left for further tillage. (3) Punjab, 
Bombay, and Madras have not only no margin left on which to 
fall buck with an expanding population of 42 millions in these 
B Districts, but have appropriated for tillage purposes nearly 50 
lakhs of acres from their village 2 )astures. 


Even in regard to A Districts, it has to bo observed that 
by far the greater part of the waste land area, which is 
here available fur further tillage, is so available only when 
irrigation extends, or is such as requires heavy initial out¬ 
lay for its reclamation. In the Punjab, for instance, 9 mil¬ 
lion acres of good fertile soil in the Mooltan Division, 6 
million acres in Derajat, 2 millions more iu the plains of 
Hissar—altogether 17 million acres, or about 90 p. c. of the 
available margin, arc ready for the plough if only water 
is brought to them. Similarly 5 million acres are so 
dependent in Sindh, So again, in the Central Provinces there 
is much good land, but it requires for preliminary clear¬ 
ance outlays of money, not well within the present resources of 
our liyots. 


In this connection, the fact noted on a preceding page is 
significant, that in these six Provinces, only 4i millions 


Mill, acres. 


Punjab 2*5 

Madras *9 

0. Provinces *6 
Oudh *6 


of acres liave been added to the cultivated 
area during the last 20 years, as per margin, 
which is a much smaller increase, than tho 
estimated increase of population. 


4*5 

Bombay and K, W. 
Provinces—nil. 
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Bengal famishes no returns, but the Famine Commis>iioa 
wrote ill their Report ( page 76 ) thus : “ In some of the dist¬ 
ricts of Hehar and Central Bengal, the cultivated area forms a 
very large proportion of the whole ; in Saran, for instance, it is 
believed that out of 1,698,000 acres, 1,566,000 are under the 
plough, and that a margin of only 65,000 culturable acres still 
remains. In the hilly tracts to the S W , in the districts that lie 
at the foot and on the slopes of the Himalayas and the Eastern 
ranges, and in the jungles of Sundarbuns, there is a great ex¬ 
tent of land, which may at some future time be brought under 
cultivation ; but it is feverish or poor thin land, not tempting 
to a settler, or else it requires considerable outlay for clearances 
of forest or exclusion of river or sea-water to render it fit for 
agriculture.’^ 

On the whole, the general conclusion on the facts noted 
above seems to be that, as things are, there is but little scope 
for farther expansion of “ extensive cultivation in these Pro¬ 
vinces, excepting parts of Punjab and Sindh and the Central 
Provinces, and that whatever further extensions of tillage might 
take place in future years would be an encroachment on pasture 
areas. And it would appear that if the growing population of 
the country is not to starve or suffer, we must be prepared to 
enter on the inevitable change which takes place in all 
countries from extensive to intensive husbandry, as population 
increases. There are, no doubt, the United Burmas with a 
magnificent waste land area of 28 million acres (lower Burma, 
16’8 ; and Upper, 11*3 millions of acres). But here too the 
tide of Chinese and Siamese immigration has strongly set in, 
and the Provinces will be filled up before long. Besides the 
Indian agriculturist, even when he has the will, often has not 
the means wherewith to emigrate to, and settle in, a new coun¬ 
try, unless he gets exceptions, inducements and facilities from 
the State ; and it is clear that the possible relief so obtainable 
can only be, in the very nature of things, small and temporary 
for such a population as ours. 

Withal! these extensions, however, our present cultivated 
acreage is too small for the vast and increasing pouulation t^t 
has come to live and work on the soil, as the only occupation 
and means of subsistence left. It is not only inadequate for the 
country’s annual food-supply and foreign export of agricultural 
produce, but it is also too small to give sutficient occupation to 
the swelling millions driven to the plough. So severe is the 
pressure of the population on the soil in this respect, owing to 
the absence or insignificance of non-agricultiiral industries and 
107 
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so keen is the resalfcunt competition for the land, that vast 
numbers of agricultur.al families have to be content with hold¬ 
ings barely enough either for their maintenance or occupation. 
The average area tor such agricultural worker (representing 
a working agricultural family ) is about 4 acres. The figures 
are:— 

British India—“ Agricultural Statistics and “ Statistical 

Abstracts.’’ 


Province. 

Male agriculturists and 
Labourers ( in mill.) 
1881. 

Cropped 
area in mill, 
acres 1888-9 

Area per 
Agricultural 
family. 


Agricultu- L,b,urors. 
rists. 


acres* 

Bengal . 

12-840 + 2-457 1 


p“» 

= 16-297 1 

71 

4-7 family 

Punjab . 

3-373 + .285 = 3.668 

20.7 

5.7 

JST. W. Provinces.. 

7.760 + .775 = 8.535 

24-8 

2.9 

Ondh ... ... 

2.827 + .240 = 3.067 

8.8 

2.8 

Madras. 

6.930 + .543 = 7.473 

23.1 

3.2 

Bombay. 

3.393 + .328=3.721 

26*9 

7.3 

Central Provinces. 

2.210 + .113=2.323 

13.9 

6. 

Total... 

44.46 

1 189.2 

4-3 acres- 


Taking the increase of population daring the last 9 years 
into account, the av-rage is 4 acres per family. 


This acreage of cultivation for each male agricultural 


Area per male agricul- 


tural worker. 


U. Kingdom 

10 acres. 

The aver- 

France ... 

4.8 „ 

age in the 

Ckrmany 

6.2 „ 

United 

Russia ... 

4-9 „ 

States is 

Austria ... 

4.2 „ 

22 acres’. 

Italy 

2.2 „ 


Spain ... 

6.8 „ 


Europe ... 

4*8 acres. 



worker does not fall far 
short of the average pre¬ 
vailing in the countries of 
Europe, as noted in the 
margin. But there the hus¬ 
bandry is high class and 
intensive as opposed to ours 
which is poor and as yet 
only extensive. In the 
U. States, however, where 
agriculture is still extensive 
as with us. the average 
tillage area per agricultural 
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worker is 22 acres; cars is not even Jtli of it. In iiarticular 
parts of the country, it is not even 3 acres ; the N. W. Pro¬ 
vinces Oudh, and Madras have only 3 acres for each worker. 

The total tilled area for the British Provinces is 190 mil¬ 
lion acres, of which 30 million acres are irrigated, and it has 
been estimated by competent authorities, takiug into account 
the present conditions and requirements of our agriculture, 
“that 10 to 15 acres of dry cropland—or 5 to 7 acres of wet-crop 
land—is not a large holding for an agricultural family to till 
and manage.’’ Now taking the minimum of 10 and 5 acres 
for dry and wet-crop land respective’y, it would seem that 
for our present cultivated area of 190 million acres. 16 million 
families will suffice to till 160 millions of dry-crop land, and 
6 millions mere will suffice to till 30 millions of acres of wet- 
crop tillage, or in all, 22 millions of agricultural fimilies, re¬ 
presenting a total rural population of 88 millio.is only, can be 
maintained with comfort. At present, however, we have 
47*7 million families (=180 millions of the population) work¬ 
ing over this area. Or, in other words, 92 millions of people 
have either no work and are living in enforced idleness. What 
a ruinous waste of economic energy 1 What a ruinous loss of 
wealth to the country I What a penalty imposed on the nation 
by reason of its loss ot varied industrial activity I This is^ 
however, a raw estimate. Sir J. Caird, au exceptionally high 
authority iu such matters,—in his special Report to the 
Secretary of State on the condition of India (1879, 31st Octo¬ 
ber)—is disposed to put the workless proportion of the rural 
population a good deal higher—at Jrds of the total i. e- full 
120 millions in rural India. He writes:—‘‘ the population of 
India is more exclusively agricultural than that of most other 
countries ; and the extent of land there cidtimted m proportion 
to the population is the smallest known. A square mile of laud 
in England, cultivated highly, gives employ meat to oO persons 
in the proportion of 25 men, young and oH, and 25 women 
and boys. If 4 times the number, i. e, 200 were allowed fot 
oach square mile of cultivated land in India, it would take up 
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only-Jrd of the population’’. Sir James proceeds: “lu do agricul¬ 
tural country that I know of, are so many people to be seen 
stalking idly about during the hours of labour as in India. 
The streets and court-houses and yards are always full of 
idlers. The roads are never empty, and the Railway stations 
and natives’ railway carriages are crammed with people. 
Entering a village at any hour of the day, you are surrounded 
with idlers. Much of this arises from the absence of other occu¬ 
pations than agriculture, and in many parts of the country 
from the uncertain character of land tenure. Whatever the 
cause, the fact is startling—that 04 millions, as we estimate, 
or 120 millions, as Sir J. Caird thinks, are driven to live on 
the land and yet are forced to go from yearns end to year’s end 
with no work in connection with it, or rather that the whole 
agricultural population of the country—amounting to 180 
millions—^has to be idle for want of work for more than six 
months of the year. What can be more wasteful or demo¬ 
ralizing to the industrial morale of the classes concerned ? The 
money value of the rural labour so wasted and lost to the com¬ 
munity and to the world is something awful to contemidate. 
More serious still by far is the moral loss entailed on the 
community by the enforced indolence of the agricultural classes 
caused by the absence of non-agricultural industries to keep 
them elsewhere fully and profitably occupied. Indolence, when 
it becomes a national habit, such as it must tend to become in 
India under the present conditions of our disorganised industrial 
lifn, is hard to cure, and must in course of time weaken the moral 
fibre and industrial nerve of the community. The question of 
providing bread for the growing population of this country is no 
d^pubt a Dressing and serious one at the present moment, but to 
our thinking, more serious and more pressing is the question of 
l)roviding adequate work for our growing workers. Looking at 
the question from the point of view of famines and their re¬ 
medies, the Famine Commission thus notice this point of want 
of sufficient work in rural areas:—“A main cause of the 
disastrous consequences of Indian famines, and one of the greatest 
difficulties in the way of promoting relief in an eftectual shape 
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is to be found in the fact that the great mass of the population 
directly depends on agriculture, and that there is no other in¬ 
dustry from which any considerable part of the community 
derives its support. The failure of the usual rain thus deprives 
the labouring class, as a whole, not only of the ordinary supplies 
of food obtainable at prices within their reach, but also of the 
sole employment by which they can earn the means of pro¬ 
curing it. The complete remedy for this condition of things 
will be found only in the development of industries other than 
agriculture, and independent of the fluctuations of the seasons. 
With a population so dense as that of India, these considerations 
are of the greatest weight, and they are rendered still more 
serious by the fact that the number who kace no other employ- 
ment than agriculture are in large parts of the country greatly 
in excess of what is really requiredfor the thorough cultimtion 
of the land ; so far as this is the case, the result must he that 
the part of the population which is in excess of the requirements 
of agriculture eats up the profits that would otherwise spring 
from the industry of the community**^ ( Report, Part I, p. 34 ; 
the italics are ours )• 

And yet, moreover, our present cultivated area,—thus 
already too small for the population living on the soil, declared, 
indeed, by the distinguished English expert to be “ in propor¬ 
tion to the population“the smallest known—and which,- 
besides, does not now admit of much further expansion, except 
in isolated parts of the country,—is exposed, after centuries of 
irrigational effort to all the vicissitudes of the Indian seasons for 
the greater part of its vast'extent. The character of the Indian 
climate is such, writes Mr. Justice Cunningham, that failures 
of rainfall, involving more or less complete destruction of the 
crops, occur in some part of the country or other in about two 
out of every nine years.’^ As regards the liability of the 
different Provinces to drought, the Famine Commissioners say : 
“In Bengal, during the 110 years over which our record-ex¬ 
tends, four droughts only have occurred, of which two were very 
severe. Previous to the Orissa Famine, Bengal had enjoyed 
4!omplote immunity from famine for 81 years, and on this 
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occasion as well as iu 1783-4, only the western parts of the^ 
province were affected. In the N. W. Provinces, nine droughts 
are recorded, of which two were intense, and three very serions. 
The two greatest famines in this part of the country, those 
of 1783 and 1837-3S, were separated by an interval of 53 years, 
but there was a frequent and highly irregular occurrence of 
less important droughts. In Bombay, nine seasons of drought 
appear, of which two were severe. In Madras, there were 
eight such seasons, of which two were severe. Excluding 
Bengal, the average interval between the several recorded 
droughts, great and small, in any one province is about 11 to 
12 years, and between those of the severest type, about 50 years 
but the deviations from these averages are very large ( Rep.. 
Parti, p. 25). Table II on page 11 of the Appendix to 
the Report, relating to mean local variations of rainfall during 
16 years ( 1863-1878 ), gives the following results :— 



Annual normal 
average minfall. 

No. of years of rainfal 
below the normal aver¬ 
age (16 years ). 

O^rnatic ... ... 

33-34 

7 out of 16 years. 


30-13 

7 „ 

West Coast 

99-60 

B „ 

Punjab ... 

21-66 

9 „ 

N. W. Provinces. 

34-72 

7 „ 

Bengal . 

67-52 



Thus in most parts of the country, almost every alternate* 
year is one of deficient rainfall. Apart from these variations, 
the exposed areas, marked out by unequal distribution of rain- 
fiadl, are thus given in the Material and Moral Progress Report 
for 1872-3, as requiring artificial protection:—** In the north¬ 
west comer of India, there is an arid region, including all Sindh 
and half the Pnnjab, where the normal annual rainfall is lesa 
than 15 inches. Here irrigation is essential to the existence of 
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the I'eople* Next, there are tTO zones of dry country with 
an annual rainfall between 15 and 30 indies. One surrounds 

the arid zone on the north and east in a belt from 100 to 200 

miles wide, and has been named by Dr. Brandis the Northern 
Dry Zone. It includes Delhi and Agra. The Southern Dry 
Zone is in the Peninsula, extending from Nasik to Cape* 
Comorin, longitudinally parallel to the great mountain ranges 
at some distance from those ranges. These dry zones also stand 
in absolute need of irrigation. The fourth region has a rainfall 
between 30 to 60 inches, and includes the upper part of the 
valley of the Ganges, Central India, and the east coast of the 
Madras Presidency. Here, irrigation is also much needed, and 
great distress has been caused by the want of it. The fifth 
region has a rainfall between 60 and 75 inches, and comprises 
the delta of the Mahanadi and the Ganges and the lower part 
of the Ganges valley. In this more favoured belt, irrigation 
may be looked upon as a luxury, often useful, but not absolute¬ 
ly necessary, except in extraordinary years. Finally, there are 
two belts of excessive rainfall, where irrigation is unnecessary, 
the one extending from the month of the Irrawadi along the 
East coast of the Bay of Bengal up the valley of the Brahma¬ 
putra and along the skirts of the Himalaya; the other along 
the West coast of the Peninsula from the sea-shore to the 
summits of the Ghauts.’^ ( page 46. ) 

The tracts of the country, naturally exempt from the risk 
of drought by reason of the abundance and certainty of their 
rainfall, are the East districts of Bengal and Assam, the Konkan 
and the Western ghauts, and the deltas of the Mahanadi> 
Godavari, Krishna and Caveri rivers. All over the rest of the 
country, artificial irrigation is not only a help to agricultural 
improvement, but is an indispensable and absolute necessity, as 
an insurance against drought. Our present cultivated area is, 
as given before, about 190 million acres iu the six i^rovinces, 
for which detailed figures are available ; of which 20 millions 
may, roughly speakmg, be regarded as “naturally safe^*—14 
millions in E. Bengal and 6 millions on the West coast and 
elsewhere. To this naturally safe area, we may add the 
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13*8 million cropped acres of tbe Central Provinces, where the 
Famine Commissioners assure us, “ the rainfall has never been 
known to fail.But of the remaining area of 156 million 
acres, irrigation is at present provided only for 20 J million 
(irrigated ; acres, and 2*5 more ( unirrigated ) making, in all, 
29 million acres, leaving 127 mill, acres as absolutely requiring 
the protection of artificial water-supply. The figures are as 
under :— 
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Sindh... J 

N. W. Pro-] 
vinces and } 
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Punjab . 

Bengal . 

Total... 
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Thus we have to note the fact that the efforts made by the 
British and pre-British rulers have in these Provinces succeeded 
in bringing an artificial supply of water only to about 29 million 
acres out of a total of 156 millions of thirsty soil or to less 
than ^th of the extent of land requiring such protection, and 
that irrigational facilities have yet to be provided for |th of the 
unprotected and cropped area. 

The following statement furnishes details of our Irrigation 
resources. 


Source of 

in the 

Six Provinces. 

supply. 

Government. 

Private. 


( 1) Canals furnish 
water to ... 

11-261 

•983 ^ 

(2) Tanks 

4- 1 

1 C‘ 

( 3 ) Minor sources.. 

1-04 

1-04 ( Million acres. 

( 4 ) Wells 

•020 

. 

9-502 ) 

Total ... 

16*50 

12-525 


Even ill respect of this small area at present under irriga¬ 
tion, we have to note with regret that the share of the 

work is less than one half. The latest figures show that 
private irrigation embraces only 42 p. c. of the total irrigated 
area in these six Provinces. Well-irrigation, which is a good 
test of popular self-help, rejiresents only one-third irrigation 
supply, being, on the estimate of 5 acres to a well, sufficient to 
water about 1,900,000 acres. The figures for Madras, as given 
in the Administration Report for 1889, show that in that 
Province even less than ^th of the total irrigated area gets its 
supply from private sources ; they are as under :— 

108 





Irrigated area=:6‘23 mill, acres. 
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The most serious feature of these statistios is that evea this 
small exteut of private irrigatiou discovers a decided teudency 
to a fall-off. 

The following figures are for the N. W, Proviuces aud 
Oudh (drawn from the Imperial Gazetteer aud Statistical 
Abstracts). 



1878-9 


(’82-3) 

(’88-9) 

N. W. Provinces, 

7-118 

»> 

5*293 „ 

. 4*835 „ 

Oadh. 

2-957 

>> 

2-957 „ 

2-476 „ 


8-250 

7-311 


In Punjab, the irrigated acreage was 5^ million acres in 
1882 and atout 4^ millions in 1888. 


The decline in Well-irrigation is still more remarkable; 
the figures available relate to three Provinces only :— 


Province. 

1877-8 

1888-9 

Decrease in 
10 years. 


N. W, Provinces. 

4-480 mill, acre 

H 

—1.259 

Tbo (Iccroaso 
represents the 

Oudh ••• ... 

1-340 „ 

■Ml 

— .093 

supply of about 
2S0,000 welU 

falling: into 
disrepair. 

Central Provinces. 

-120 „ 

-070 

— .050 1 


5-940 „ 

4-538 

—1.402 



As a set-off, we have recorded increase of 7 lakhB of acres in 
Punjab under this class of irrigation. But still, the net fall-off 
is large, and in the Provinces in which it has occurred, serious 
too, as showing that the ryots have been unable not only to sink 
new wells but even to keep the old ones in working order, and 
have had during a brief decade to let as many as 280,000 wells 
fall into disrepmr. And this fact, read^ in conjunction with the 
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evidence as to tlie Ryots’ growing indebtedness all over these 
provinces, lends strong support to the view that their borrow¬ 
ings—large and increasing though they are—are for purposes 
other than that of agricultural improvement. 

Side by side with this painful decline in popular self-help 
in this matter of irrigation, we observe a large extension of 
Government operations. The state outlay on irrigational works 
has increased from 6*6 millions sterling in 1866-67 to a total, 
up to the end of 1889-90, of 31*53 millions. The figures are:— 

State capital outlay. 

Up to 1866-67 .£ 6,612,495 ) Exclusive of £1,371,666 

1867-8 to 1876-7 £ 9,651,618 Vspent by private Irriga- 
1877-8 to 1889-90. £ 15,270,000 ) tion Companies. 


£ 31,534,113 . 

The results also of this vast expenditure have been con¬ 
siderable, though incommensurate. 


Punjab. 

N. W. Provinces. 
Bombay. 


Govt. Canal 

Irrigation 

( 1877-8 

1*324 

1 1888-9 

2*614 

f 1860-1 

•730 

i 1866-7 

•990 

[1888-9 1 

1*604 

C1884-5 

•039 

11888-9 

•079 


The tendency, thus, is becoming year by year strong and 
pronounced for the peoide to withdraw from, and for the State 
to step into and occupy, this field of industrial effort—certainly 
not a healthy sign of our present economic position. 

The ruling idea of State action on its present lines seems to 
be that in this matter of irrigation, which is an absolute 
necessity, not simply as an aid to agricultural operations, but 
pre-eminently as an insurance against drought and the uncer¬ 
tainties of the seasons, the State, and the State alone, must and 
can do the work, if it is to be done at all, and done as it must 
be,—the people having neither the means nor the capacity for 
such undertaMngs; or as the Famine Commissioners put it, 
there is no room to doubt that it is on direct Siate action 
alone that any reliance can be placed for the extension of irrigar^ 
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tion, The present P. W. Administration of Government is, to 
our thinking, such as tends—we will not say, seeks—to 
supersede, and in some respects to supplant, rather than assist 
or suDplement, private effort. In this matter, no inducements 
are held out —rather the reverse (e. taxation of subsoil water 
and water advantage)—to indigenous private enterprise to take 
up such works—no facilities are offered in the shape of en¬ 
gineering advice or guaranteed loans to private individuals or 
local bodies ; and the plan is adopted and prosecuted with 
almost aggressive vigour, of doing the work for the pe >ple, in¬ 
stead of helping or educating the people to help themselves. 
From wells in Madras and tanks in Bombay to minor irrigating 
channels and canal distributories in the Punjab, the irrigation 
works are State works pure and simple and under exclusive State 
management, and at no stage are the jieople to be called in. In 
old times, it would seem tlie Native rulers followed no such 
exclusive or aggressive policy. They contented themselves with 
onlv building the larger works like the inundation canals of the 
Punjab and the magnificent tanks of Madras ; but even in respect 
of such works, their plan was to entrust their management, after 
they were constructed, to the people themselves working through 
Fanchayat organizations. Thus in the Punjab, “ the important 
system of inundation canals from the Punjab rivers upon which th« 
very existence of the inhabitants of the vast area in the rainless 
region depends, was administered by the people themselves 
under Government supervision ” (vide Material and Moral 
Prog. Report, 1875^-73, p. 53). The British plan, in this re¬ 
gard, seems conceived in a different spirit, and “ the whole of 
this class of canals within British territory is now under the 
regular management of the Irrigation Department of the Pro¬ 
vince. Mr. T H. Thornton o. s. i., late Secretary to the Punjab 
Government, in a note on Mr.-Neuman’s Paper on “ Water 
Storage and Canals in India a few years ago pointed out 
this undesirable aspect of the present Irrigation policy of the 
Government of Inuia, and expressed his fear lest it would 
tend “to check local effort and sell-helpHe advised: — 
“ Don’t be in a hurry to extend Government canals to tracts 
of country irrigated by wells or other simple means, but effect 
your object rather by helping the people to help themselveSy i, c. 
advancing the necessary capital on easy terms and securing 
them a good share of the profits of the outlay. ” The recent 
decrease of private irrigation in the Punjab (from 5*66 million 
acres in 1883-4 to 4-828 in 1889 = *732 mill, acres ) seems ta 
show how very real were Mr. Thornton’s fears on the point, and 
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lends much practical valne to his advice. The E. I. Public Works 
Oommittee of the House of Oomraons, in their Report of July 
1879, adverting to this feature of the Government Irrigation 
policy as at present pursued, in relation to Madras, observed :— 
“ A strong consensus of opinion has been expressed by those 
best acquainted with Southern India that more might be done in 
assisting by advances or otherwise the inhabitants to extend 
and make themselves tanks and depositories of water’% and they 
even recommended that a certain portion of the Famine In¬ 
surance Fund should be utilized in promoting in this way 
“ small irrigation works in Southern India’’ (vide p. xv, Report 
P. W. Com. 1879). This “ Famine Insurance Fund” has 
now been in existence in India for more than 12 years, and 
Sir J. Gor^t might well be asked how far this recommendation 
of the Parliamentiiry Oommittee has been given effect to. 

But this entire dissociation of the people from the con¬ 
struction and administration of such works undertaken in their 
behalf is only one broad feature of the Government P. VV^ policy 
in this branch of irrigation. There are other aspects of it also 
as remark ^ble, to which attention might well be called here. 

(I) A cardinal mistake of plan —Canals are one paiticular 
class of irrigation works on which almost the whole strength and 
resources of the Irrigation De])artment seem concentrated, re¬ 
gardless of the fact that the irrigational requirements of the 
different Provinces are widely different according to differences 
of climate and geographical configuration. If canals are good 
for the Punjab, tanks and storage reservoirs are required tor 
Madras, t he E. I. P. Works Parliamentary Committee com¬ 
ment on this point in these words ; “ The impression seems well 
founded that since the establishment of the system of ‘ Public 
Works Extraordinary ’, too much attention and money have been 
concentrated on the prosecution of those great engineering works, 
which, though more likely to enhance the reputation of those 
who carry them out, are less benetiidal, in proportion to their 
cost, tbin tiie humbler undertakings of the old village com- 
muintie.H ” (page XV ). “ There are millions of acres in India,” 

writes Mr. diisnce CuDuinglmm, '‘beyond the reach of canal 
irrigation, and exposed to consbint riskof drought, which might 
be exempted from this terrible risk, and rendered infinitely 
more pruduolivo it they were adequately supplied with wells.” 
There is a» yet ho ^vover little sign, as far as we see, of a change 
of plan in this respect. 
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As a consequence of this central mistake of plan, we have 
to note on the one hand the vigorous pushing on in particular 
localities of costly canal works unsuit^ to their requirements, 
and on the other, disregard in other parts of the country of 
their urgent needs. While thus there lie pigeon-holed in the 
Bombay Secretariat projects of important schemes for Gujarat, 
planned years ago, we have the Sone canals in Bengal pushed 
on with reckless energy in South Behar—canals fed by a failing 
river, and in a tract where a serious failure of rain has never 
been known, and where besides the people are building for 
themselves the small storage-works—the pynes and arkars tlwy 
require—a system of canals, declared by expert critics to be" a 
mistake “in its conception, in its construction and in its 
working,’’and which has upto date cost nearly tiSi) lakhs of 
rupees, and irrigates only lakhs of acres. Similarly, we 
have the Karnid canal in Madras, unsuited to local wants, which 
has cost upto the end of 1889 Rs. 2,16,4l<2,645, and irrigates 
only “ 34,999 acres ” (vide Government of India’s Resolution, 
1st hlarch 1890 ). To the same cause, again, we attribute the 
culpable neglect of the old tanks in the Madras Presidency. 
“Thenumber of such tanks is according to this Resolution 
probably not less than 50,000.” General Sir G. Balfour puts it 
“ at 75,000, including storage reservoirs the revenue depend¬ 
ent on them is about a crore and a half, and yet the Famine 
Commissioners in 1879 found that many ol'these works “ have 
fallen out of order for want of proper supervision and 
timely repair.” ( Rep. page 163). The Commissioners strongly 
condemned this neglect of the important works, and urged 
their early repair and restoration. Accordingly, 3 years later, 
the Madras Government started what it called a “ Tank Res¬ 
toration St^heme,” but up to 1889 no advance was made beyond 
the preliminary stage of investigation and plans and estimates, 
—the investigation besides being conducted in so costly a 
fashion that according to Government of India’s Resolution, 
“ it has cost (during the past year) Rs. 7,80 404 to prepare 
estimates to ti e aggregate amount of R&. 20,22,84* 

39 p. c. of ti.e estimate. So, also, in the Central Provinces, 
many of the old native irrigational Jhils ( flakes ) and tanks 
have completely fallen out of repair, and nothing is yet at* 
tempted to save the remaining “ by removing their silt and 
repairing their banks.” Similarly old tanks in several Bombay 
zifiahs are becoming useless through neglect {e, g. in Dharwar). 

But, besides, we find, that the canals on which Govern¬ 
ment is spending all its force are not in various parts of the 
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country quite the blessing tliey are said to be; and on this point, 
we would refer our readers to Mr. T. H. Thornton^s paper on 
‘‘ Some evils of < 'anal Irrigation in India.’’ There is ( 1 ) the 
evil of “ tell efflorescence” i. e. “ the bringing up to the 
surfe»ce ” salts known as ‘‘ rek ” prevalent particularly in the 
clay soils in Northern India and in the black cotton soils in the 
Deccan and “ the poisoning of the surface soil, and rendering 
the cultivation of all but a few crops impossible.” According 
to General Brownlow, R. E , late Inspector General of Irriga¬ 
tion. N. VV. Provinces, about 3 p. c. of the irrigation area 
qU 60,000 acres are affected with reh in that Province. Speak- 
mg of the Punjab, the Hon’ble Colonel Ware says : “ the evil 
(e. c. reh efflorescence) is most wide-spread in the land 
irrigated by the Western Jumna Canal, where some 3,000 acres 
of once fertile soil have passed into swamp, and become 
deferfilized by In Bombay, too, the same evil is manifest¬ 

ing itself. The Officiating Director of Agriculture, Bombay, 
in his Report for 1888-9 mentions a field in the Bhimthadi 
Taluka of the Poona District, rendered totally unproductive on 
account of salt efflorescence produced by percolation from the 
Canal 5 and adds, “ the deposits of salt in the lower layers of 
. the black cotton soils in the Deccan and S. M. Country are 
very large, and the frequent result of irrigation is a raising ta 
the surface soil of salt, either common salt or other soda salts, 
in quantities which seriously diminish the fertility ” ( page 87). 
( 2 ) There is next the evil of “ water-logging and swamping 
of the soil in localities where subsoil water is near the surface,” 
producing insanitary conditions calculated to extend and inten¬ 
sify malaria, to the serious detriment of the health and physique 
of the people of canal-irrigated districts. In the Districts of 
Delhi and Karnul, the mortality from malarial fever is always 
high, and speaking of similar tracts in the N, W. P., 
Dr. Sweeny, Deputy Sanitary Commissioner, says : A more 

fertile or thoroughly utilized land it would be hard to find, 
but the people are not blessed with health. Go where you will, 
men may be seen young and in the prime of life, sad of face, 
slow of step, with spleen enlargement tilling all the front of the 
abdomen.’^ ( 3 ) There is further the evil of extensive im¬ 
poverishment of soil and deterioration of produce in the case of 
lands irrigated by canals deriving their supply from the Hima¬ 
laya source. ‘‘In tliese irrigation canals’’ says SirJ. Caird, 
(‘India the land and its people” p. 200) ‘‘which are fed 
from the melted snows of the Himalayas, the water comes 
down at a temperature much below that of the land to 
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which it is applied, and canning with it deposit which 
is barren sand. The effect of this pure cold Wafer on V( g«ta- 
fcion is only permanently useful when the land is sufficient¬ 
ly manured, and becomes extremely hurtful when lavishly 
applied to unmanured land. ” Our Ryots cannot afford to 
put in their lands the needed manure. There are other 
minor evils, too, but they may be passed over. “ None of these 
evils can arise from Well-irrigation. And yet in the face of all 
these evils, “ the State outlay on canals is stiadily increasing, 
while little or nothing is being done to promote the extension'^Of 
wells and river-fed or deep tanks by offering advances ro the 
cultivators or otherwise, as the Parliameutsiry P. W Oorarnittee 
of 1879 recommended—a recommendation which Sir J. Cifird, 
writing a few da vs later, so warmly endorsed in his “ Report on 
the condition of India ” ( pages 10-11). 

(II) Besides such faults of plan, there is observable a 
growing tendency to extravagant or wasteful expenditure in this 
branch of the P. W. Administration in this country. In 1875-75 
the total capital cut-lay on Irrigation works was £ 15,562,655 
and the working expenses amounted to £ 396,750 or al)oat 
2*5 p. c.; in 1888 89, the capital expenditure up-to-date amount¬ 
ed to 31 *53 crores or twice the total of 1875-76 and the working 
or maintenance charges stood at 1*06 crores or a little bes than 
3 times the figure for that year—a fact which suggests the ne¬ 
cessity for a stricter control over this branch of public ex¬ 
penditure. 

(III) Rut, thirdly, we find an increasingly less com¬ 
mensurate return for the growing outlay on this clas«< of works 
as measured by irrigated areas ; a few figures will suffice. 



Capita! outlay 

Irrigated 

area Capital 



in crores 

mill, acres. oiuii.y, per 

f 


of rupees. 


acre. 

Punjab .. < 

1877-8 

2-260 


1-324. 

17 

rupees 

1 

1S88-9 

6-086 


2-614 

27 

>1 

f 

1867-8 

2*58 

ff 

1-432 

18 

II 

N, W, Provinces. 

1878-lt 

4 46 

7f 

1*735 

26 

ff 

1 

1888-9 

7-99 

ff 

1-604 

60 

nearly 


1877-8 

4-54 


•400 

li3 

>9 

Bengal .l 

1888-9 

7*7 

ff 

•5S4 

i:^2 

»l 


1882-3 

3-721 

ff 

2*039 

18-6 

91 

Madras .< 

1888-9 

6*648 

ff 

2-398 

23 

II 


Thus in these four Provinces 15i crores have been laid out 
as additional expenditure on these works—Pun jib sppntliug 382 
lakhs since 1877, the N. W. Provinces 540 lakhs .since 1807-78, 
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Bengil 316 lakhs since 1877-78 and Madms nearly 3 crorea 
since 1882- 83, and yet we have had only 19 lakhs of acres added 
to the irrigated area or one acre per 75 rupeee of capital outlay. 
In Bombay alone, there is some improvement, the irrigated 
area having risen from 34,000 to 70,000 acres, since 1883-84 for 
an outlay of overa crore. In the N. W. Provinces, tre note a 
steady fall-off in the irrigated area in recent years. Side by 
side with an increasing capital outlay on canals, the figures are 
asunder:— 

Irrigated acres in millions. 


.^1878-79 

1-735 

'1880-81 

1*732 

1881-82 

1-915 

1882-83 

1-973 

1883-84 

1-297 

1884-85 

1-C17 

1885-8(5 

1-709 

1886-87 

1-363 

1887-88 

1-517 

1888-89 

1-604 


Thus the irrigated area in 1888-89 is 
less by half a million of acres than that in 
1883.-84. 

It is worth nothing, besides, in this connection that in parts 
of the country, the supply of canal water is available, but still 
remains unu^^ilized. In Bombay, for instance, the irrigable 
area is officially stated at 456,831 acres, and yet the irrigated 
is only 79,000—not even ^th. And as one cause of this, the 
Dire^'tor of Agriculture, Bombay, assigns “ want of capital’’— 
the Ryots having no means wherewith to prepare their lands 
for irrigated crops, which require a different style of cultivation 
and a larger outlay than unirrigated. Thus the kind paternal 
Government brings water to the Ryots’ fields, but he is too 
poor to take it!—a fact than which no stronger condemnation 
IS needed of the benumbing influence of State action as followed . 
at present in this country. 

(IV ) Again, the management of Government Irrigation 
works has also much to answer for their comparative ill-success. 
The works seem to be more and more administered as a source 
of revenue than as a help to agricultural industry. The water 
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ra/tes in many places in Bombay and Madras ( g. in the 
Karnul canals) are fixed afc a point beyond which, if raised, 
they would cause a loss to the Treasury ; in other places, they 
aYe even prohibitive. The Famine Commissioners (p. 162 
Rep.) remarked; “ it was obviously unwise that the Karnttl 
canal, which has still its customers to find, should charge Rs. 6 
per acre, when for the supply from the Krishna and Gfodawari 
canals, where irrigation is popular and well established, the 
charge is only Rs, 4 The rate on this canal has since been 
reduced to Rs. 2-2 per acre ; and yet the irrigated area does 
not extend. The people of Karnul, as Mr. Benson has recently 
told us in his report on tlie District, earn 0 or 10 rupees per 
head per annum I 

(V) The Government administration, moreover, is in 
large measure not sympathetic. It seldom consults the wishes 
of the people concerned, nor does it respond to their wants. 
Only lately the people of Nellore in the Madras Presidency 
thought it proper to draw Tjord (bnnemara^s attention to this 
feature of the Local irrigation administration, and they put in 
a claim to be consulted as to the repairs and improvements to be 
made to sui)ply channels. Some time ago, the people of 
Khandesh asked for a small money grant-in-aid to put their 
local irrigating water courses in order, but the Bombay Gov¬ 
ernment thought it right to refuse the grant. 

From this brief review, it is clear ( 1) that the Government 
Irrigation policy,—which has already expended 31J crores and 
must require increased grants of public money if persisted in 
in its present direction, and has further co>t us some 10 crores 
in interest charges on borrowed loans,—has but a poor record 
of n«t results to show, and it is clear that, as long as it follows 
its present lines, Government has undertaken a task to which 
it can never hope to be equal, unless with the co-operation 
of the people. In spite of this huge expenditure, 
127 million acres of the total cropped area (or 72 
p. c.) are thirsty for irrigation water. Private indigenous 
effort shows all over the country unmistakeable signs, under 
present conditions, of decline and decadence, except in isolated 
parts of Bengal and Punjab, but even here, it is receding, as 
Mr. Thornton predicted, before the aggressive and conflicting 
action of the State. Such a condition of things, which bring® 
State action and popular efibet into a collision, in a matter of such 
vital importance affecting the well-being of 2u0,000,000 people 
can under no aspect be regarded as satisfactory. A chongei a- 
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tadical chauge, lu ibis irrigtitional plan of carapaign ’’ 
Bgaiost tbd inonMtroas evil of drought aud iamiue, is absolutely 
nece-sary,—a chauge, we mean, iu the direction of establishing 
relations of sympathy au<l healthy co-operation between 
the State and the people iu place of the ruinous antagonism be* 
tween the two agencies; and unless there is such a change, 
the country would have to wait years and years, betbre it could 
get the needed irrigation supply for its 1 zl millions of unirrigat- 
ed and unprotected cropped areas. Much lies, of course, in the 
power of the State to do towards this end. Advances to the Ryots 
On easy terms for the construction of wells and water-courses in 
|M^ts where, as in the Deccan, the rain fall is scanty ; guaranteed 
if^gation loans in others, as in the N. W. Provinces, Punjab, 
and Madras, to individual and lo al bodies for the building of 
minor canal distributories, wells, storage works, tanka and tank- 
repairs ; but above all, in all parts of the country, free association 
of the people in the management of local irrigation works,— 
these are some of the ways in which, in our humble opinion, 
Government can do a great deal to enlist popular sympathy and 
call out popular self-effort. Much also has to be done by the 
people themselves. In this respect, we submit, the superior 
land holders all over the country have a very important and 
responsible duty to i)erform ; the ZemindarR of Bengal, the 
Talukdars of Oudli, and the N. W. Provinces, the Malgujars of 
the Central Provinces, the Khots of the Koiikan—have to realize 


that property has its duties as well as its rights ; they have, 
besides, a vital interest in the improvement of their properties* 
They are thus bound in duty no less than in interest to provide, 
as far as they can, irrigational facilities for their tenantry, and 
, Otherwise assist the action of the Skite Irrigation Deimrtmeut. 
By some such mutual edorts on either side, we are confident a 
bappy concord can be brought about between the State and the 
people and with the happiest results. But of this more later on. 
Here we have cnly to emphasize the fact that the Indian llyots 
have 72 p. c. of their lands still exposed to all the capricious 
fluctuations of the Indian seasons. 


We hope thus to have shown that the limit of expansive 
cultivation has been iu most Provinces reached, and over largo 
areas in the older parts, seriously over-stepped; and even where 
there is still a margin available, all the beet land is already 
under the plongb, and what remains is only the poorest, or such 
land as requires for its reclamation an initial expenditure of 
capital—such as the people with tiieir present resources cannot 
afibrd. The cultivated area, though thus expanded, is yet too 
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smfiTr fbr the vast nnmh^r driven to it ns their only availahTe 
mrans of smnty sa^s^tenee; moreover, even of this cultivateJ 
arei, s*' liniited. no less than p. c is niiirrigated, and m 
ahsoliitely d^^pendeiit for tillage and m^p-yield on the annnal 
rain-fall of a tropical country, subject to cyclic variations of an 
enormous hikI uncertain range, so that in jiarts of the country, 
like Madras »ul Hoinbiy Deccan, Lid ^ea^Oi)s follow good in 
almost alternate Bncce>sinn, and not only sweep off the culti¬ 
vator’s suviiigs, but even narrow what may be called his 
•* sabshtence fund, ” Ihit wbit adds most seriously to the 
difficnlty of the eronomic situation in this respect is that our 
agricnltn**e. even under such circninstances. shows as yet ]^ut 
little sign of pi«<>ing from the exten.'^ite to the irdniske phase— 
a change witi out which an increasing food supply to support an 
increasing ]s>palatioii an^' increasing foreign exports in part pay¬ 
ment of oiir growing foreign Imbilit es, cannot be regarded as in 
any sense assure 1. The style of cultivation followed all over the 
country is of tlie rudest and most exhausting character; of 
scientific agriculture and its metho^ls, the Indian liyot is pro¬ 
foundly ignorant, and even in the pursuit of his primitive and 
unscientific husbandry, lie has not the requisite means where-with 
to make the liost of his position; lie is rcsonrceless and overwlielm- 
ed with debt, i^bove all, such are the existing conditions of 
tenure in this country, under which land is held and taxed, that 
he has no effective motive to improve. The landholder, whether 
Zemindar or Hyot, stan Is where and as he has stood tor decade® 
pist —apithetic and indifferent in regard to the land he holdil 
or tills,—the Zemindar pDiprietor in Northern India, because of 
the limitations imposed by rectent legislation upon his pro¬ 
prietary rights and iijioii his exercise of proprietary powers—amt 
the snbeirdinate holdcir by reason of ii compleie security of 
tenures,—sind the [leasant proprietor in Southern and Western 
India, became of the exacrions of the State, which are often 
so heavy as virtually to destroy his sense of proprietary right. 
The intending land-imjiover is virtually denied a legislative 
guarantee as to the full fruit of his improvements ; the nou- 
taxation of such improvements, ex<!ept where cultivation ha® 
reached a certain limit and a certain standard, being left by the 
latest legislation on the subject to the discretion of the Exectt^ 
live Government. Under these circumstances, what wonder 
if agricultural improvement all over the country is at a stand¬ 
still ! As Sir J. Caird has forcibly put it (in his Report on 
India, page 8 ), an exhausting agriculture and an increasing 
population must come to a dead-lock.” Already over extensive 
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Sfeas, as in Bengal, where, according to Sir W. Hunter, we 
have a “population of 24 millions struggling to live on 
15 million acres or a little over half an acre a piece,’' the stage 
of dead-lock is passed, the people submitting more and more in 
the stress and exhaustion of their despairing struggle to a 
gradual fall-off in their standard of life ; and we are face to 
face with what may be without exaggeration characterized as 
an acute phase of the agrarian problem in India» 

This alarming position of things in regard to the nation’s 
only remaining industry and means of subsistence is fully re¬ 
cognised in responsible quarters, and in explanation of tl is 
prevailing agricultural depression we are often referred to the 
Ryot’s indifference to agricultural improvements, an indifference 
induced by his ignorance, his want of thrift, his consequent 
resourcelessness and indebtedness, his prejudices, and his con- 
gervative aversion to chango. It appears to us to be mainly 
ascribable to the absence 0 / effective motive to imp'ovement under 
present conditions. The motive of self-interest is wanting, 
and he cannot be expected, any more than his compeer in 
Western Europe, to work and improve his acres, when the fall 
fruit of his work and improvement is far from assured to him* 
Self-interest is the one effective motor force which leads to 
«elf-improvement all over the world, and even in this “ land 
of the lotus ^indoctrinated though it be with altruistic 
Vedantism,—the law of human nature and human work cannot 
be otherwise. “ Give a raau the secure possession of a black 
rock, and he will turn it into a garden ”—is as true of India as 
of France or Norway ; and we can conceive of no more efficaci¬ 
ous correction of the Ryots’ present indifference to his own 
interests than such “secure iiossession” of the acres he tills, 
and assurance of the full fruits of his toils. 

The absence of effective motive to improvement^ in the case 
of the Indian Ryot, we believe, has its roots deep down in the 
economic effects of the increasing pressure of the competitive 
etruggle for the possession of land,—a pressure increasing with 
an expanding population on the one hand, and with the collapse 
of noil-agricultural industries on the other. These economic 
causes are at work all the country over to discourage and check 
agricultural improvement, and they are aided in their operations 
to a most disastrous extent partly by the weakening of iho 
moral stimulus of self-interest under the incomplete security 
Of the prevailing land tenures, and partly by the pressure and 
variability of the State or Zemindar’s demands on the land. 
This question about the absence of effective motive to improve 
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is one of yit:il interest, and goes to the very root of the agrarian 
problem in India, and we propose to consider it in some-what 
fuller detail under three heads : — 

(d The evil ot* a growing division—and sub-division of 
laud under competitive pressure ; 

(i) The evil of unfair distribution—partly duo to historic 
and partly to economic causes—through a long chain, of lauded 
rights—proprietary and tenant—such as to weaken, at every 
link of the chain, personal proprietary interest in and responsi¬ 
bility for agricultural improvement, &c, 

(^) The evil of the aggressive policy adopted by the 
Governm6(it, which has led it to asse-t, under such economic 
conditions of division of land and distribution of landed rights, 
the communistic theory of IState land-lordism in a sense which 
it has never possessed in actual practice in India or in Euroj>e, 
and, in the practical application of that theory, to regulate 
periodical revisions of laud assessments in all parts of the 
country. 

The result of these three causes, concurrently operative 
has been a general dislocation of the forces engaged in th> 
mechanism, producing, in the words of the late Sir Loiii® 
Mallet, a marked absence of any adequate accumnlation qS 
capital upon the soil, and (ns a consequence) of any sutficien 
appropriation of such capital to purpo^ies of agricultural irat 
provemeut deficiency of stocks, of manures, of roads, of tanks* 
often of seeds and of implements,’’ and “ in the peojde, pre, 
valent habits, among the higher classes, of prodigality and in - 
dolence, and among the lower, a character of helpless de¬ 
pendence on Government, extreme poverty, and generally very 
low conditions of existence. No where do we see a spirit of 
enterprise, of initiation, of progress.” 

Of these three evils, the economic one of subdivision of 
land is at work in a more or less intensified form in all the 
provinces; the other two, ziz. unfair distribution and aggressive 
State action in reference to land—exi?>t in different degree in 
the different provinces. In Bengal and part of the N. W. Pro¬ 
vinces and Madras, for instance, under the permanent settle¬ 
ment, the deterrent action of the State, as universal Proprietor 
of the soil, has little scope except in so far as it seeks to recoup 
the loss of revenue involved in the arrangement by the imposi¬ 
tion of cesses on landed property; here the historical and 
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economic di-tribntion of lan<led rights as determined by recent 
law, with its resnbant conflict of proprietary privileges and 
tenant rights, offers the strongest bar to agricnltnnl improve¬ 
ment. Ill the O ntral Provinces, part of Ondh, the N. W. Pro¬ 
vinces and tlie Paujah, where tWa is the dual ownership of 
the soil, the evils of anfair distribution of land and aggressive 
Stiite action are in active operation to hinder agricultural pro¬ 
gress ; while in Bom^wiy and Madras, it is the I^i d Revenue 
Admiiiistiatioii that is mainly responsible for the agricultaral 
dead-lock. 

(a) First as to ditision of land :—^The division is already 
extreme, and is still proceeding. Estates and holdings are 
divided and siildivided, leased and subleased, often as many as 
twice, thrice, even four times over, under stress of competitive 
pressnre, aide I by the law of partition and the exteiisive prac¬ 
tice of siib-lettiug. Dividing the total area into the proprietary 
(Zemindari) and tenant (including Kayatwari) blocks, we 
find that a part of the former only is held under the law of 
primogeniture, the rest being governed by that of e jual parti¬ 
tion. The following figures furnish details for four Provinces. 

Under Primogeniture. Under ordinary law. 


Madras 

14*9 mill, acres 

1*29) 

N. W. P. 

1'05 „ „ 

4-15 f 

Oiulh 

8-0 „ „ 

f 

Oeatral P. 

'^8 >» »* 

•43) 


24*9 + 

7-;)8 = (32-5) 


In Bengal and Bombay, the governing law regarding 
proprietary lands is that of equal partition. In Bengal the 
muitipliattioo of estates under the operation of the law is fast 
proc^eediug. “ Within the last U,0 years,” writes Mr. Cotton 
in his Report (82-3), the number of estates on the rtill in the 
Patna Division has nearly doubled, while in the single district 
of Tirhat it has more than trebled. Behar is becoming em¬ 
phatic lly a province of petty landholders.” Similarly, the 
tenant area thronghout the country is held under ordinary law. 
In the Madras Presidency, ‘Hnere were formerly certain re¬ 
gulations checking the splitting up of blocks or Helds marked 
off by the Paimash or Survey Department; but these were 
abolished in 1875, and there is now no limit to the smallness 
of a holding for W'hich a Government patta will be issued.” 
^‘The Survey number” in Bombay marks the limit of sub- 
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division case of silo or transfer by inhentjiDre, fiirflier 
partition is allowed to the extent of recognising aliquot NharC'^.” 
There are no provisions of any kind reatniiui g such partition in 
the other I 'rovinces. 

To aggravate this evil of partitions, there is the raosdl 
extennive practice of snbleTting nil owr the country^ ant 
a mo‘t minute sub-division of land rcMilts in Ciajseqnence. 
The Ryot was in former days for the mo^t put the actual tiller 
of the soil; but “as population increaseii/' writes ^i^ 
W. Hunter, “ under British rule, the value of laiid rose, and 
the peasant prcjorietor has in many cases been alile to sublet 
his holding to poorer cultivato»s, and to live in whole or in 

E art on the rent.'' The number of i^nch sub-lease holders^ 
olding of the Ryots, is believed to be no less thnn a million 
(c/flfe the Hon'ble Mr. Rmade's Keve. ne Maninl). In tho 
Tenai cy Acts passed in recent years in Northern India, re* 
striotive provisions are iriserte«l to chectk tins evil, and to narrow 
the area of sab-leases, but eompeteiit ob>ervers doubt their 
efficacy Sir J. Caird strongly rei oinmeuded such resrricthms, 
but on this point the Governnient of India in their Keply- 
Despatch to the Secretary of State (June 1880), reiening to 
this evil as one of the great difficulties which threaten the well¬ 
being of the landed classes in future, jnsily observe;—“It is 
possible for the Government to decla-e that it will not reCi guise 
or reiiord any sub-divisiou of a laud tenure below a certain 
minimum area; but it does not appear to us that such a eoiir&e 
will have any material effect in checking sub-divisions. If a. 
man who * wns only the minimum area dies, leaving thtee sons, 
the fact that Government will only record the elde^l son as iha 
po8>e«sor, will not prevent the others Irom remaining on this 
land as his co-sharers, and will m t drive ihem lorth to seek 
-einploymeut elsewhere. Asa matter of fact, what Wr. Caird 
suggests is now the the actual practice in I'omhiy, and the 
re.^^ult is that a great class of iiureconh'd i)artners and sub¬ 
tenants is growing up in that Prcj-ideucy, to an extent which 
threatens to be a serious evil in the future, though at present 
the population is so thin that tiie practice is not loniid 
to work injuriously.(Sir J. Caird’s Bohort on the (Con¬ 
dition of India and Correspondence, page ^ 31). This 
growing excessive sub-division of land is productive of three 
distinct ecouumic effects ;—( 1st) that there is a steadily 
diminishing area of cultivation available to the agricul¬ 
tural worker. Already the average acreage per worker id 
41 little over 4 acres, and :is ttill narrowing more and more 
110 
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till be scarcely has enough land on which to work and maintain 
himself and his family. Sir J. B. Peile writes in bis Note “on the 
Economic Condition of British India “ Excessi/e sub-divi^ ^ 
sion, leading to the multiplication of minute holding, is another 
cause of poverty. While the average number of an Indian family 
is somewhat over 5, and the number of persons in an agricultural 
houseliold is very frequently more, the average area of tenant- 
holdings is in the Punjab about 6 acres, in the N. W. Provinces 
under 5 acres, in Oudh 3 acres and in Bengal probably about 
the same. In the Central Provinces alone the state of things 
is somewfiat better, the holdings averaging 14 to, 16 acres. A 
few Provincial figures are as follows : — 

f 540,000 tenants holding on an aver- 
Punjab -{ age 6*5 acres. 

[ 1,100,000 „ „ 5*9 ,, 

Bombay 650,000 ,, under 5 ,, 

Madras 6,260,000 „ ,, 4*1 ,, 

N. W. I\ 1,200,000 ,, ,, 4- 


Oudh 1,800 000 „ „ 0*1 

Bengal 6,i’00,000 „ 3 acres to 2 acres. 

Thus we have here a system of pefii culture bo extreme that 
the industry conducted on such a basis, unless there be, as in 
France, to the worker the strongest moral incentive to self-help 
and exertion, must tend to deteriorate and lead to his degrada¬ 
tion (2nd). That there is a diminishing income, with a diminish¬ 
ing acreage, to the agricultural worker, due moreover to the 
“law ofatminishing returns’^ and to his exhausting method of 
cultivation. Rents and assessments are alike forced up under 
competitive pressure, and what remains to him in tlie majority 
of cases is little more than a bare subsistence. “ When the sub¬ 
division of land, ” write the Famine (Commissioners, ( Ren. p. 
118) “among tenants at will is extreme, and where agriculture 
is almost”, the only possible employment f ^r large claswes of the 
people, the competition is so keen that rents can he forced up 
to a ruinous height, and men will crowd out each other till the 
space left to each is barely sufficient to support a family ”; or as 
the Hou’ble W. Quinton put it in bis speech on the Oudh Rent 
Bill, “a tenant in an agricultural community, such as we have 
to deal with, will agree to any demand which does not involve 
starvation, sooner than part with what affords the only means 
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of ^ subsistence for himself and bis family. ” ( 3 ) There is due to. 
this sub-division of laud a growing multiplicity of intermediary 
landed rights—a lengthening chain of superior interests—in the 
land above those of the actual cultivator of the soil. Already all 
over^ the country, as the Famine Commission point out, a 
considerable class of subordinate tenants is growing, who have 
no permanent interest in the land, and who pay such high rents 
that they must always bo in a state of poverty, ” (Kep. 
p. 123.) 


But this evil of diminishing—almost vanishing—interest 
in the laud on the part of the actual tillers of the soil has its 
prime source in the complicated distribution of landed 
property in the greater part of India, and the complex 
system of tenures which prevails, inducing a general insecurity 
aud confusion of rights and leading to a conflict of interests 
between landlord and tenant. The broad features of the jiositiou 
are that while in Bombay aud f Madras, the occupant of the soil 
holds direct of the State, all over Upp r and Central India there 
is an intermediary land-lord or proprietary community between 
him and the State. In Bengal, the State demand on the laud 
is fixed for all time; in the rest of India—excluding a few 
Zemindari tracts—it is liable to periodical revision. The lead¬ 
ing Provincial facts may be arranged as under:— 


Bengal. 

No. No. 

Zemindars.130,0001lyots paying 

Intermediary ) ,, over Rs. 100 

Zemindars. ) ’ ,, between ,. 50 & 100 

-„ „ „ 20 & 50 

880,000i „ „ „ 5 20 


Under 


(holding about 90 p. c., 
of the total area and en¬ 
joying a total rental of 
18 crores.) 


100 25,000 

>0 & 100 l..O,o00 

>0 & 50 680,000 

5 k 20 2,8U's000 
5 6,200,0'»0 


9,825,00(1 


Remarks :—Most of the tenants are practically little better 
than tenants at will. Under the Tenancy Act of 1885, the^pccu- 
paucy tenant (the highest privileged class) has his rent fixed 
for 15 years under contract, or by order of Court, which is not 
liable to enhancement except on certain specified grounds and 
within a definite statutory limit, at the expimtion of the term. 
Occupancy right accrues from 12 years’ continuous possession of 
the same lana. The non-occupancy tenant is secured in his 
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{ ^OAsesston of laud for the term of bis initial lease at a con* 
m. tiial nife of rent, with rhe prosuect of acquiring occupancy 
ri^lit at the option of the hiud-lora ; the under-tenant has uo 
protection ; the sub lea&e holders alone get 0 years leases. 

Gross area. 

Cudh. Talookdari estates 8*86 million acres. 

Zemiudari 1*06 ,, 

Village commuuitits 4*50 „ 

Other leases *25 


Number of tenants. 

Tbe Taloolcdifs 3461 

„ Zemiiidiri 1 ion non ^ Occupancy Tenants 8,117 
Proprietors ( J Tenants at will l,800,0o0 

Pro| rietors 180,346 Tenants—1,808,117 


Remarks; —Under the Oudh Rent Act of 1886, the occu- 
^ucy tenants t holding ft^r 30 vears and more ) hJ^ve their rents 
hxed tor 5 years, not to be enhanced except by order ol court 
after that term, and to be lower by 12^ p. c. than the other 
prevailing rates. In the case of other tenants, the rents are 
regulatevl by custom or contract, but when once enhanced, they 
are not lo be re-enhanced till alter 7 years, and that too within 
the limits prescribed by the local Government, The sub^leases 
hold for 8 years. 

Tke Central Provinces. gross area 


Large an i small Zemindari andl 


in Malgujari 


y 38*52 mill, acres or 90 p.c. 


•Other tenures . 4*42 „ „ 10 „ 


The cultivating tenancies under Remarks :—Under the Act 

Act IA of 1883. of 1883, absolute occupancy 

No. tenants have their rente 

Intermediate holders. 4,093 fixed by settlement officers 
Occupancy holdings at for terms of settlement, not 

fixed rates.. 185,125 liable to ejectment on any 

Other Oi'cupancy te- ground: other occupancy to^ 

nancies ... ... 279,881 nants (those with 12 years’ 

Tenants at will ... 471,933 continuous possession ) have 

-their rents fixed by settle- 

941,032 ment officers for terms of 
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settlement m Cbanda, Nimar and ‘^amWialpore. In other dis- 
trictdy the rents are settled by contr’ict or fixed by the settle- 
meut ofiicer, and continue unchanged for 10 years; ordinary 
tenants bive to pay rents fixed by contract or by order of a 
settlement officer for 7 years, and they have the choice to be¬ 
come occupancy tenants by paying 2J times the rent ; the sub¬ 
tenants have no protection. 

The IV. P7'omnces. 

Large Zemindars hold ••• ••• 3-4 p.c. of the total area. 

Zemiudari village communities ...92 „ ,, 

Other tedures ••• 4*6 II II 

The village proprietors themselves cultivate about 24 p. c. 
of the total area, leasing the rest to tenants;— 

Privileged tenants, a small number, hold about 1 p. c. 
of the area in permanently settled parts. 

Occupancy tenants 1,500,0<>0 hold 36*5 p. c. 

Tenants at will 1,200,000 ,, 38‘5 ,, 

2,7(»0,000 76 p. c. 

Remarks:—Under the N. W. Provinces Rent Act XII 
of 18SI, the privileged tenants at fixed rates are entitled to a 
permanent occupancy, and are protected from enhancement on 
any account; the occupancy tenants (including ex-proprietors ) 
who have 17 years’ continuous |)ossession, hold at rates agreed 
upon or fixed by a Settlement Officer f 'F a terra of 10 years, 
Onhaiicemcnt thereafter being allo'^ved on certain specified 
grounds; the tenants at will hold oa terms agreed to. 

Punjab. 

Largo Zamindars hold ••• ... 8 p. c, of the total aroa. 

Village proprietary bodies-Pattiddri and I 

> 90 p. c. 

„ Bh&icb&ri j 
Other tenures ••• ••• 
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The village proprietary peasants numbering 2,980,000 
arid cultivating their own lands, hold 14 5 million acres ; and 
under them and the zemindars there are :— 

Occupancy tenants ... 5,40,000 

Tenants at will ..1,100,000 

Remarks:—Under the Punjab Tenancy Act of 1887, a 
right of occupancy does not accrue by mere lapse of time , such 
tenants alone as have been in long possession, and are register¬ 
ed as occupancy tenants, hold as occupancy tenants and pay 
at rate of rent fixed by contract or by order of a Settlement 
Officer for 5 years, and thereafter these rates are liable to be 
raised on specified grounds and within definite limits ; tenants 
at will have no special protection under the Act. 

In all these provinces excepting Bengal, we have periodi¬ 
cal settlements of the Government demands, and the re¬ 
enhancement of Government revenues, even during currency 
of a lease or occupancy, is in all these Tenancy Acts duly 
provided for. Limits torrent enhancements by intermediary 
landlords or proprietary bodies are imposed, partly statutory, 
and partly discretional with the Executive Government, but 
there is no such limit to the State assessments. Special grounds 
for such enhancement are specified to check oppression and 
arbitrary procedure on the part of the landlords ; and to restrain 
ejectment proceedings for forcing up rents or shifting tenants 
so as to stop accrual of occupancy right, compensation for dis¬ 
turbance on ejectment finds a place in those Acts. Further, 
tenants of all classes are protected from the operation of their 
own private contracts entered into under competitive pressure 
or economic necessity, which are injurious to their own interests, 
or opp»)sed to public policy, and ample facilities are provided 
for the expansion of the occupancy rights area. On the whole, 
these Tenancy Acts of recent years are a most “ honest and 
earnest’’ endeavour to rectify the errors and evils of the 
past, but even as such, they are far from giving adequate 
protection to tenant rights and leave a vast deal yet to be 
accomplished before the land tenure system of these Broviuccs 
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is placed on a sound economic basis. As it is, the position 
synoptically stands as under:— 



Of these 16,914, 349 tenants in these Provinces ( represent¬ 
ing a population of about 80 millions), only a few are privileg¬ 
ed tenants enjoying occupancy rights ; the vast majority are yet 
more or less tenants at will, insecure in the occupancy of the soil, 
and holding on terms dictated by their superior land-lords, to 
which they have to submit under economic pressure or starve ; and 
even in the case of the privileged class, security <>£ tenure at 
fixed mtes of rent does not extend ( except in Nimar, Sambhal- 
pore, &c. in the Central Provinces) beyond 15 years in Bengal 
and 5 in Oudh and Punjab ; the tenure of the unprotected classes 
of tenants is of course much less secure, and millions till their 
little patches of land on little better than yearly or bi-annual 
leases. So for therefore, as this vast tenant population is con¬ 
cerned, we see a very near approach to the Cottier system of 
Ireland and its moral paralysis. 

In these provinces as in Ireland, the situation is farther 
complicated by the fact that the relations between the land¬ 
lords and their tenants are “ becoming yearly more and more 
hostile. The reason for this ho>stility is, in the words of the 
TVimine Commission, “ that an opposition of interest has been 
created between the two classes, ’^—created during the first 
years of the British conquest under faulty arrangements re¬ 
garding land revenue, and deepened and widened since by 
legislation ( F. C. Rep. p. 117 ). The conflict, once begun with 
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the violent, rnptare of oM ties, still oontinnes, and with jijpowing 
intensity,—the land-lords stretclunp: their fall le^ol |:ower on 
the one si le, the tenants resid.in^ such pressure as fir and as lonjr 
as they o.iri, on the other. It rashes more fiercely in Bengal and 
Ondh than in the Pnuj ih or the < 'entral Provinces, and a few 
remarks as to its origin an I present phase Province by Province 
will not be deemend out of place. 

Bengal —Under the Permanent Settlement, the first 
Zemindars were all powerful men ’’—officials, chiefs or re¬ 
presentatives of old ruling families, l)Ound to their tenantry 
by long estahlishod ties of good will and amity; but under the 
etrain of the heavy assessments, they compeletely broke down. 
There was “ a general default in the payment of the Government 
dues ” and extensive sales of their estates for arrears of revenue 
followed under the rigid system of the time. Mo.^t of these 
Zemiu'iar families were completely mined. A host of smaller 
Zemindars shar^ the same fate, and within 10 years of the 
Permanent Settlement, there was “ a complete revolution ” 
in the constitution and ownership of the Zemindari estates ; 
and as it was an incident of the tenure of the time that 
a public sale by auction for revenue arrears obliterated 
all subordinate leases, this “ revolution ” affected also the 
entire body of subordinate holders. The auction sale brought 
in a new race of Zemindars with a considerably changed per- 
eonml of under-tenure holders ; the old relations ceased, and the 
new auction purchasers entered upon their estates as Bpecnlatora 
with a tabula raea to work on. Government was on their 
side, and with a view to seoiiro the prompt payment of the 
State demand, passed ll^^giil.i»ion after Regulation to strengthea 
their hold on their tenantry. Fur full 60 years ( 1799-1859 ). 
they were thus helped and allowed a free hand in shaping their 
relations with their tenants; the tenants for a time held their 
own, but as economic conditions became more and more un¬ 
favourable, they had in the end to yield. At last Act X of 
1859 was passed lor their relief; bat from various defects in its 
provisiouN, it utterly failed to accomplish its intended purpose, 
and the Ryots were still as ever at the mercy of the Zemii d irs, 
who were able to raise their reubil from 3 to 18 crores during 
90 years. The Tenancy Act of 1885 was the first “ earnest .and 
honest ” effort to give the tenants the relief and protection—for 
full 90 years their due. The Act was intended, according to the 
Hon. Mr. Ilbert, to give reasonable security to the tenant in 
the ocenpation and enjoyment of his land, and to give reas<aiabla 
facilities to the landlord for the settlement and recovery of his 
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rent/’ and to torminate the rninous coufliot betureen the" two 
classes, “ doing justice,” in tte words of rx)rd Dufferin, ** tp 
each of the interests concerned, and regulating their relations in 
such a manner as to secure the rights of the one and respect, 
those of the other.” The Act is on its trial, and the latest 
accounts of its working (vide Bengal Ad. Kep. for 1888-9, 
p. 294 ) are far from encouraging. The tension continues nuabat* 
ed, and in the opiidon of competent observers, there is a fruitful 
source of future trouble in the “ enhancement ” and non- 
occuj)ancy ” clauses of the Act—clauses with respect to which, 
the Hon. Mr. Reynolds held the law to bo “dangerously 
inadequate.” 

—Here too the conflict is equally serious, but the 
legal protection to the tenant is much less effective. The 
pre-mutiny settlement, effected after the annexation of the 
rrovince, wliich rudely set aside the old Talookdars “ as inter¬ 
lopers with no rights of property ” and dealt with tlie actual 
occupants of the soil, sowed the first seed of discord. The 
post-mutiny compact, well described by General Barrow “ as a 
revenue settlement made upon the battle-field,” and which re* 
stored back the ancient estates to the old Talookdars, was too 
much of a “ pollticjil Treaty,” and left all the under-tenure 
holders entirely at the mercy of their raasR>rs. Subsequent 
efforts (the Oudh Sub-Settlement Act of 1866 and the Oudh 
Rent Act of 1868), intended to remedy the defects in the 
Talookdar compact of 1859, did something to help the weaker 
side, but at the same time deepened the discord between the 
two parties. The Hon. Mr. Quinton, in his speech on the 
Oudh Rent Bill of 1886, stated the position of things in that 
year thus ;—“ 79 p. c. of the cultivated area is occupied by 
tenants at will, holding farms averaging something under 5 
acres, and liable to annual enhancement of rent and to eviction 
at the mere will of the landlord ; and of the total number of 
cultivators, only one in 200 enjoys any protection against these 
incidents of tenure.” “ The power of ejectment has been freely 
exercised by the landlord,” the total number of ejectment notices 
issued in 18 years ( 1868-1886 ) having been 1,869,964, which 
would give more than one for every cultivator iu the Province, 
and “ an examination of 28,177 tenancies in different districts 
made 3 years ago showed that, of these numbers, there were 
only 5 p. c. in which the component fields and the rent had 
remained materially unchanged daring the last 15 years, and 
that in 46 p. c. the tenants were all new owners,” and rents 
had l^eu raised “ 24 p. c. ” all rounds Such was the disturbing 
111 
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anif Awtr^mtin^ eflTeft of t>ie mnflirt deepened by the 

Ondh lleiit Act of l>08. ‘ (Ji.der such a wrote 

Maj'T Krskin, **the Oudh pe-HJittt. his little incentive to exer- 
cij^e Bolt-deuial, prudence and thriit.*' The p^e^eut Kent Act 
of 1880 is intended to remeiy this .^tite oftliiniis ; the position 
of the tenant is mat h improve t; the area of on up-mey rights 
is enlarged, and <‘hecks are put on the landlord’s powers of 
eohaiiceiueut of rent and evierion. Still .vo are as far as ever 
from the final settlement; and in the maanwhile tlie struggle 
between the two parties conti: nes without a ‘•iyii of abitement, 
thongh on more eqnal terms with “fitil” consequeuces to the 
agrarian peace ata prosperity of the Pro\ince. 

In the N. W. Provinces, the Central Provinces, and the 
Punjab, the teubioti is not so great as in Kengal and Oudh, but 
it is strong enough to prevent the co-operation of the classes 
concerned in the work of agricnltanil improvement. 

N* Provinces. —Here, as in Bengal, the excessive 

assessments of the first 30 years of British mle (1802-1832) 
led to auction sales, and as a con 8 e(inence, to extensive transfer 
of landed property, and to a wide disruption cf old relations 
between the two classes. Between 18h2-5?, much was done 
to improve and strengthen the position of the tenant under the 
guidance of the able peasant proprietary school ot the Provinces. 
“ But,^^ write the Government of India in their Despatch to 
the Secretary of State (March 1882) para 7, “the occur¬ 
rences of 1857 drew attention in some place s to the leaderless 
condition of the people 5 the sympathies between the mass of 
the agricultural population and their rulers were for some years 
disturbed by reminiscences of disorder and severity; the develop¬ 
ment of the country gave rise to hopes of European colonisation ; 
and thus theories of land tenure, which were unfavourable to 
tenant right as being an impediment to the free disposal of 
property, were advocated, in Ijower Bengal on behalf of great 
European interests, and elsewhere, as coincident with political 
expediency ”(nWe Correspondence on “the Law of I^andlord 
and Tenant in Bengal, p. 3). Act X of 1859 was more a 
landlords’ than a tenants’ Act, and between 1859 and 1873 the 
struggle between landlord and tenant reached an acute phase. 
Enhancement of rents and eviction became more frequent than 
ever, and the relations between the two classes were extremely 
strained. The Tenancy Act IX of 1873 did much to help tlie 
weaker party, but not enough. And the Act of 1881 had to 
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be pissed to check the arhitmry exercise of proprietary powers 
ou the part of the landlords. The question has not yet been 
finally settleJ, and the classes continue their fight. 

Punjab —The pre-mutiny seHlement effected after the an¬ 
nexation of the Province and mo lolled on that of the N. W, 
Provinces, recognised tenant right, and inve.^ted a large portion 
of the cultivators with rights of occupancy. The post-mutiny 
arrangements, as carried our. hy the "‘ettlement Commissioner, 
Mr. Edward IVin^ep, in 1803, reduced most of these occupancy 
ryots to the position of tenants at will. Tiord Lawrence, hovvevt fj 
took up their caii^e, and aided in his efforts hy J. S. Mill, f-iio- 
ceedod in getting the Piinj ib Tenancy Act of 1868 pas^^ed, which 
re tor.id the disp‘ssesstil Ryots to their old status, and did 
much otherwise to assure tenant right. The Act, however, was 
regarded by the proprietors as a conOscatory piece of legisla¬ 
tion, and the tension between the proprietors and tenants began 
to manifest itself freely. During 18 years (1868-1886), the 
proprietors did all they could to defeat the main purpose 
of the settlement, and weaken lenant right; ejectments were 
frequent, oppresi5ive enhancements of rents were more frequent 
still, and the position of the tenants grew worse. The Punjab 
Tenancy Act of 18SG sought to remedy the evil, in the words of 
the Lieutenant Governor of the Provinces, “ by providing for 
the adjustment of occupancy rents by the standard of the Gov¬ 
ernment revenue, and the adjustment of tbo.se rents by Govern¬ 
ment OlHcer at the time of settlement It also provided for 
the enlargement of occupancy rights. The contest between the 
classes is still far from closed, and there is the same stretching 
of legal powers on the one hand, and of legal rights on the 
other, as in the other Provinces. 

The CeMral Proolnces—WQVQ the economic conditions 
are still favourable to the tenant class, and the conflict is only 
just beginning. There are already signs of an endeavour ou the 
part of the landlords to fjrevent fresh accruals of occupancy 
rights, and to narrow the existing area of such privileged tenure. 
A recent Amendment of the Central Provinces Jjand Revenue 
Bill (1889) ]irovides a check upon the conversion of Raijati into 
Sir land, and the enlargement of Sir rights by the free eviction 
■of unprotected tenants. ( vide the Hon. Sir R. J. Crosthwaiters 
speech, 1889, on the Bill ). 

Thus, all over this wide area, besides au extreme iusecur- 
iy of tenures, there is raging with more or less intensity tbia 
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social war ( as the Hoa. Mr. Qainton described it) betweea' 
tbQ landlords and the tenants. The recent Tenancy laws strength¬ 
en, no donbt, the weaker party in the straggle, but the struggle 
itself goes on as fiercely as ever. Legislation is alarmingly on the 
increase, particularly in Bengal; evictions and threats of evict¬ 
ions, and suits to enhance rents and prevent accrual of privileg¬ 
ed occupancy rights, are more numerous than ever. The rents 
are already in many parts of this area at a ruinously high range; 
in Bengal, for instance, they are, according to Sir 8. Bayley 
(W^ehis speech on the Tenancy Bill 1885), so high that no 
sufficient margin for subsistence is left to the Byot, and a 
single bad season suffices to break him down. ” They are not 
“ economic rents but “ competitive rents, imposed by the 
law of economic necessity upon a pauperised ('ottier peasantry. 
The Ryot is so placed that he has nothing to gain by any 
amount of industry or prudence that he might practise, and 
nothing to lose by any amount of recklessness i he has nothing 
to hoj^, and being above all anxious not to be dispossessed of 
his few acres, he pays any rents rather than starve. “A situation 
more devoid of motives ” to self-help and self-exertion can 
hardly be imagined. 

This conflict in these Provinces is, under every aspect, a 
most deplorable conflict, and it is clear that as long as it con¬ 
tinues, the path of agricultural advance must remain barred. 
Obviously, however, it is a forced and unnatural conflict 
between the classes whose interests are absolutely bound up 
together, and the sooner it ends, the better for the common 
good. Both the classes are the necessary component facto, s of 
the agrarian system and ought to live in peace and work in 
harmony. Each requires the help of the other, and agricul¬ 
tural progress must mainly depend on their hearty co-operation; 
without it,, the future of the industry must remain doubtful. 
What is therefore most needed here is that the existing tension 
and antagonism as between landlord and tenant should cease, 
and be replaced by mutual sympathy and good will. 
We have every confidence in the good sense of both these 
classes, and hope and expect that the ruinous contest will 
before long end, and their mutual relations will be placed on 
a satisfactoiy footing. We are aware that there is a certain 
school of agrarian reformers in these Upper Provinces, who 
would go straight to the point, and simplify and solve the 
problem by abolishing altogether one of the parties to the 
straggle—namely, the landlord class, and that their view, re¬ 
volutionary as it might seem, is not without some apparent 
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warrant in the history of agrarian legislation and progress in 
Western Europe during the present century. But the con¬ 
ditio]^ existent in India are so entirely different that we are 
convinced that a^ scheme of agrarian reform, framed on the 
false analogy of European methods, can only end in failure and 
mischief. From an economic, no less than from a political 
point of view, it would, in our opinion, be a most grave and 
disastrous error to weaken in any way the position, and dimjnkh 
the power for good, of the Landlord classes in Upper India, and 
leave a vast pauper tenantry, without help and without re¬ 
source, face to face with a strong centralizedTGovernment, which 
claims the over-lordship of the soil, and thinks it right, in the 
plenitude of its discretionary power, to assert that claim in a 
most agressive and unsympathetic manner. There is close on a 
century’s experience in Bombay and Madras, where such is 
virtually the position of the so-called peasant-proprietary classes, 
to warn us against a repetition of the fatal error. 

For, in those Presidencies, the condition of things is much 
worse than in Upper India. The old village-proprietary system 
(the Miras-raauzewari) no longer exists. The old Mirasdar who 
held his land on permanent tenure at fixed rates and shared 
with the brother Mirasdars of liis native village the joint re¬ 
sponsibility for the State-demand, has been levelled down to the 
status of a ujpri tenant holding his acres at the will of the 
State, and liable to ejectment for default of payment of assess¬ 
ment. His old privileges are under the Survey Acts gone, and 
his assessment is subject to periodical revision by a Department 
which exists for the sole purpose of filling the public treasury, 
and which, by its settlement operations, unsettles all relations. 
The Ryot is not allowed as against this Department even the 
protection of the Civil Courts, like his brother of Northern 
India. He holds direct of the State, and there is no middleman 
and no complex structure of intermediary superior rights in the 
soil. The term of occupancy under the Byotwari system is 
30 years, but even so, “there is strong proof ”, writes Sir 
J. Caird in his Report (p. 9 ), “ that even a thirty years’ settle¬ 
ment is not reckoned by the cultivator such a security as would 
lead him to spend any capital he may save on permanent im¬ 
provements.’^ The improving moral influence of this limited 
security of tenure is, however, more than neutralized by the 
growing sub-division of land—an evil already dwelt vipon—<m 
the one hand, and by the heavy enhancements of the State de* 
mand on the other. Over a large area of holdings, the assess¬ 
ments are such as seem perilously to trench even on the Ryots^ 
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Gnbsifitence fund. Speaking of the Deccan Sir W. Hunter eaid 
(fe’flfebis speech on the Deccan Agriculturist Relief Act, 1883), 

** the fundamental difficulty of bringing relief to the Deccan 
peasantry, as stated by the Chief Special Judge entrusted with 
•Che task is..»...that the Government assessment does not leave 
enough food to the cultivator to support himself and his family 
throughout the year.’’ This brings us to a consideration of the 
last of the three causes to which we ascribe the absence of 
moral stimulus to improvement observable throughout the 
country—namely, the system of Government assessments. 

The question relating to the principles, ’ the methods, and 
the working results of the land revenue adminLstration in 
British India is one of the most contested, but at the same 
time one of the most important questions in the whole range of 
Indian economics, as bearing ‘‘ on the rebitions of the State to 
the occupiers of the soil,’’ and, ns ‘‘ the country is essentially 
an agricultural country,” going to the very root of our economic 
difficulties. On a most careful study of the subject, it appears 
to us impossible to resist the conviction that nothing has tended 
more in the past, and nothing leads more in the present, to the 
depression of our agricultural industry than the action of the 
State ill this regard under the changed and changing economic 
conditions of the country. Western theories are recklessly 
applied to the facts of Indian life in all their logical rigour— 
theories suggested by a widely different range of economic ex¬ 
perience, and at best of but qualifted and local validity. That 
the ownership of the soil in India vests in the State; ” that 
‘‘the land revenue of India is not tax but rent;” that “the 
unearned iucremeut ” belongs of right to the State as universal 
landlord,—these are the working theories of our Land Revenue 
Administration, and such revolutionary doctrines naturally 
. result in a shipwreck of the peace and well-being of the entire 
ruraVpopulation of the country. Mr. A. Harrington, in his able 
pamphlet on Economic Reform in Rural India (chapter I), 
writes:—“ The shattered wrecks of rural happiness lie thick 
below the surface of village life in India. Too many of them 
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liavo been caused uot by famine, pestilence or the act of God, 
not by thriftless improvidence or Moghul rapacityi but by the 
extortions of past British Gorernments, by the blunders of past 
revenue administrations, by ignorance and arrogance in high 
places, and want of backbone and blind unquestioning snb* 
servience in docile drudges.....Jf any one doubts this, let him 
read the fiscal history of almost any district in India since it 
first came under the iufiuence of British rule. Let him dip 
into Settlement Hep jrts and selections from Uoveuue Becords. 
I^et him study the history of British relations with Oudh since 
1775. His doubts will not survive a few minutes^ research.^’ 

The first theory we have to examine is based on the socia¬ 
list idea of S^ate land lordism. This socialist theory is only an 
off-ficouring of European economic heresies on the subject, and 
outside British India, finis its practical expression only in the 
laud a itioualizitiou movement of our day. It has 
no logical foot-hold in the Aryan law and usage either of the 
West or of the B ist. Pr'mteproperty in land is by law and 
practice the recognised ins tit iii ion all over the civilized world, 
and tribal or clan ownership of laud and its common cultivation 
is always recognised as an invariable index of a low state of 
civilization. At any rate, it xs the most general and beneficial 
method of appropriition of whit is no doubt “the original 
inheritance of the whole species.Hindu law is consistent in 
its entire conformity witli this first reepusite of organized society, 
and so are also the best traditions of Hindu rule. “ Laud 
throughout India,” wrote J. 8. Mill ia a return presented to 
the House of Oorumoris in 1857, “is generally private property, 
subject to the payment of revenue,” and yet we find the 
dominant assumption of the Liud Revenue Administration to 
be that “ the laud of a country belongs to the people of the. 
country ia their collective capacity, and, therefore, to the 
State as their representative. The practical outcome of this 
“ communistic theory of the “ territorial sovereignty ” of the 
nation, as represented in the person of its Government, is the 
exaltation of the Kingly prerogative, which, being above the law, 
appropriates for the purposes of the State the largest proportion of 
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the fruits of the soil aud leaves to the cultivator little beyoud the 
bfiire margin of subsistence. No! doubt, in a memorable Des¬ 
patch of Dec. 17, 1856, the Cotitt of Directors condemned 
this theory and the practice foundeti on it, pointing out that 
the right of the Gfovernment is not a rent, which consists of all 
the surplus pfoduce after paying the cost of cultivation aud tlie 
proJU^ of agricultural stock, but a land reoenm only, which 
eu^ht) if possible, to be so lightly assessed as to leave a surplus 
or rent to the occupier. ” But the Court’s condemnation was 
of little avail, and only 4 years later, the Hon’ble Mr. J. 
Wilson, in his Financial Statement of 1800, told the Viceregal 
Council that the land revenue in India is rent, and not a tax.’' 
The Famine Commissioners’ Report contains the latest asser¬ 
tion of this dominant theory ( Rep. page. 90. Part II). The 
State in India thus claims the paramount over-lordship of the 
land. It is jealous of private property in land and all private 
persons can only hold the land as superior or inferior occupants. 
If it recognises under-properietary rights, it does so only in 
strict subordination to its own superior claim. The old Mirasdar 
of the country, bolding his land in full proprietorship, subject 
to the Jixed demand of the State—once the pride and strength 
of Rural India—is swept clean off the face of the Indian 
Continent, and we have in his stead the weak struggling 
Survey occupant liyot of to-day, bent down under the weight of 
his burdens, heavy enough by reason of corn petition, and liable to 
still greater euhaucement at the arbitrary discretion of the State 
—his Landlord—with the penalty of forfeiture, ejectment an<l 
sale, hanging over bis doomed head from year to year. 

Secondly, the official advocates of this rent-theory of State 
landlordism, and under the shelter of the State, of the rights of 
superior holders, assert that the I^andlord is entitled tv) the full 
economical or competition rental of the land, and the practice 
is not only to i»ke the “ full rent ” but a great deal more. In 
Upper India, the Zemindar heads of the village communities, 
holding direct at the Slate, pay one half of the “ true rent ” to 
Government as land revenue ; the cultivating tenants, holding 
of the Zemindars, pay the “ full rent ” and more, which last is 
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divided between the State and the Zemindars in such propor¬ 
tions as the State chooses to fix at its own discretion. The 
State share is nominally fixed, under Sir 0, Wood's instructions 
of 1804, at half the “ net assets, " the other half being left to 
the under-proprietors ; but as the late Sir L. Mallet remarked, 
the 50 p. c. of the net produce has been a mere instruction, a 
fiction which has had very little to do with the actual facts of 
the administration, " and in practice the rates levied have 
often absorbed the whole rental, and not unfrequently... encroach¬ 
ed on profits also. ’’ In Bengal, under the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment, the Government demand was originally fixed at |Jth of 
the net rental (Reg. of 1793), but is now believed to 
be about Jth of it; the Zemindar’s rents, according to the 
late Mr. Kristodas Pal, amount in the Western Districts to no 
less than Jrd of the gross produce of the soil, in Behar to 
“ from 7 to 9 annas in tho rupee”. In the other Provinces 
of Upper India, the (^rovernment share—a moiety of the 
net assets—is estimated at ^th of the gross produce, ^th 
being allowed to the under-proprietors. Thus, the Punjab 
Revenue Act of 1871 ( XXXII) declares the Government to 
be entitled to a share of the produce of the laud to be fixed 
by itself, ” and “ this share has recently been fixed by the 
Local Government at ^th of the gross produce ” ( vide Punjab 
Government’s letter. Finance Com. Rep. App.). In the 
N. W. Provinces, the Local Government writo that “the average 
rent taken by the laud owner of these Proviuces from the cul¬ 
tivator of the soil is believed to be equivalejit to a share of the 
gross produce, lying somewliere between ^vd and ^th . . . 
Government take half tho net assets, and the proportion of the 
demand to gross produce on the above calculation lies between 
Jth or ith,” In Madras, the assessment is fixed at ‘‘ a moiety 
of the net produce of the soil, commuted into money at an 
average of the prices ruling during a certain number of antece¬ 
dent years.” The ratio of the State demand to gross produce 
is thus explained in tho Madras “Standing Information 
( 1879) p. 115:—“The principle on which the land-tax of 
Rayatwari districts is at present undergoing revision and re- 
112 
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Bettlomenfc preceded by a scieoUfic sarvey, is that it should in 
no case exceed 40 p. c. of the gross produce in the case of 
lands for which irrigation is provided at Government cost, or 
one-third of the gross produce in the case of lands not so 
irrigated* These proportions are found to be nearly equal to 
half the net produce.’^ In Bombay, the method is, writes 
Mr. W. Q. Pedder in his “ Memo on Lini Settlement,’* 
<< avowedly an empirical onethe assessment being based on 
a consideration of the general course of prices aud previous 
reranao history, with special reference to the value of the land 
iu point of soil, water supply and situation. All over the 
country, the actual cultivator takes half the gross produce as 
his labour share, and the other half represents the owner’s 
share, but the owner has to pay the Government demand there¬ 
from and this demand too often absorbs the whole of the owner’s 
share, and on an average is equal to half the owner’s share. 
So great au authority as Sir Bartlo Frere admitted that ‘ ‘ the 
State often takes rent even when it professes and believes 
itself to be taking a more laud tax or share of thit rentand 
we believe that the Government demand in this Presidency 
varies between Jrd and Jth of the gross produce of the soil. 
Xn Surat, the revised rates, as the tests showed in 19 different 
oases, represent, according to ofUcial estimates, ‘‘ |th, ” ac¬ 
cording to the headmen of the villages ^th part of the gross 
produce (cicfe Campbell’s Yol. for Surat, pages 494-5). The 
position, then, ou the whole stands thus:— 

The Byots have to pay as rent or 

tax in Madras... fth to ^rd Gross produce 
do. do. Bombay... ^rd to |th do. 

The ouitivating tenants in Bengal... |th to r^rd do. 
do. do. Punjab.*, Jrd do. 

do, do. N, W. Pro¬ 

vinces, Central 
Provinces and 
Oudh. 

Statistically, taking peasant-proprietors and under-tenants 
separately, the position may be re-exbibited as under:— 


^ Jrd to Jth do. 
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A.—Peasaut Proprietors, holding on 30 years tenure and 
paying land rwenue only. 



No. of such 

Ratio of Pay- 


Province* 

proprietors in 

meut to gioss 

Remarks. 


millions. 

produce. 


Ponjah 

2-981 

or le p. c. 


4*063 million 





peasant propria* 





tors who till 

N.W. Provinces 

l-00t5 

Jyth to Jth OT If 


their own lands, 


1 

to 12 p. 0 . 


j pay 12—16 p. o. 





1 of the gross pro- 

C. Proyinoes ... 

»056 

or 16 p. c. 

j duce of the sou 

* 



J as tax. 

Bombay 

l-2Gd 

ird to Jth or 3;^ 

) 5*546 pay from 



to 20 p. c. 

/ 40 to 20 p, 0 . of 

Madras 

4281 

Jth to l^rd or 40 

( gross produce. 



to 33 p. c. 

) 


B.—Cultivating tenants, holding on varying terms and 
paying rent to the (Jiidor-proprietors. 




Periods of 




No. of such 

lease (for 

Rates of rent 


Province. 

cultivating 

occupancy 

to gross 

Eomarkti. 


tenants. 

tenants 

produce. 



• 

only). 


Punjab 

1-640 

5 years 

y or 33 p. c. 


7*089 

milUuns 

N* W. Pro¬ 





pay from 

vinces. ... 

2*700 

10 years 

^ to ^ or 33 to 


33 to 89 



26 p. c. 


' p.c. of the 

0, Provinces. 

•941 

20 to 10 years 

y or 33 p. c. 


gross pro¬ 
duce. 

Ondh 

1*808 

5 years 

* or 33 p. c. 


9*825 

Bengal 

_i 

9*826 

15 to 5 years 

1 to or 60 

1 

j 

► from 60 



to 33 p. 0 . 

J 

to 30 p. Cv 


Roughly speaking, then, we may say that the Ryot’s pay¬ 
ments in India for his land as rent or revenue amount on aa 
average to between ^rd and Hh part of the gross produce of 
the swl. This ratio of rent or assessment to gross produoe 
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!q this country cOm^ji&rds as under with that prevailing else¬ 
where (the figures are taken from Mulhalrs Dictionary 

p. 260 ):~ 


Country. 

Value of gross 
produce per 
acre in £. 

1 

Rent in 
shillings per 
acre. 

Ratio of rent 
to gross pro¬ 
duce. 

TJ. Kingdom .. 

i:. 33 

20b. 

or 

£1 


France. 

36 

24 

or 

1-2 

A 

Germany. 

25 

18 

or 

•0 

■1 

BuelBia . 

3 

2 

or 

1 

1 

Austria ;. 

15 

8 

or 

•4 

1 

(foS 

Italy . 

22 

11 

or 

'55 

i 

Spain. 

18 

5 

or 

•25 

1 

T3 

Portugal.. 

25 

8 

or 

*4 

1 

Belgium. 

Holland. 

48 

30 

or 

1 5 

1 

42 

30 

or 

1*5 

if 

Denmark . 

33 

24 

or 

1*2 

1 

Sweden . 

12 

5 

or 

•25 

1 

4' H 

Norway . 

11 

4 

or 

2 

nV 

Greece .. 

18 

12 

or 

•6 

xV 

Europe. 

20 

8 

or 

•4 

A 

India.. 

1-8 (Fa¬ 
mine Oomrs. 
estimate.) 

to *45 



The table speaks for itself. While the European farmer 
pays as rent on an average of gross produce, varying from 
^ in Denmark to yV in Spain, the Indian Ryot is condemned to 
part with a share of the scanty gross produce of his little plot 
of land fblly amounting to J or J as rent or assissment; and 
yet official optimists like Sir Richard Temple have the courage 
to tell the world that Ramji bin Raoji is the lightest taxed 
farmer in all the world I 

We shall next inquire what is the economical character, of 
these 80 called Rent payments? They are riot Ricardo’s 
Ihrmer's rents as regulated by considerations of economic profit, 
nor even customary rents, such as prevail elsewhere in the East, 
but Cottier tenants’ rents, pure and simple, as determined bjr the 
severest competition. We nave no “ economic rents, ” because 
there is no capitalist farming here, and what the Rent Law 
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Oonimissioa w^tq of Bengal (Rep. vol. I. P. 19), applies to all 
Indi^. ^ ‘‘ There is little or no capital say they, employed 
in agriculture unless we include under this term the com¬ 
monest agricultural implements, the seed grain necessary to 
produce the next years' crop, the food necessary for the 
cultivator's subsistence till the next harvest, and, it may be, a, 
SEqall stock laid by against the year of famine that is sure to 
come round in the cycle of seasons. The immediate object 
of cultivation is mhuatence on wages of laboury not profit on 
capital invested.^^ As regards customary rents, it has to bo 
olwerved that the salutary unwritten law of the East in pre- 
British periods served effectively to keep down the rents in 
India, and insure (like the Ulster tenant right) “ a permanence 
of tenure in the same occupant without liability to any other 
increase of rent than might happen to bo sanctioned by the 
general sentiments of the Community." Under British rule, 
this custom ceased to exercise any such moderating influence ; 
and competition is now with us, though under restrictive legisla¬ 
tion, the sole regulator of the Ryot’s payments. And competition 
for the land in this country, under conditions of growing 
population and a vanishing margin of cultivable waste, coin- 
cidently with a failure bf non-agricultural industries, is so 
severe and intense that the Ryot, sooner than part with his 
acres which afford him the only means of subsistence, agrees 
to any terms the State or private Landlord may choose to 
dictate, “ which do not involve starvation ", and the result is, 
that his rents are being forced up to a height so ruinous as to 
leave him only the barest necessaries of life, if even that much. 
We have already quoted the oi>inion of Sir S. Bayley about the 
crushing pressure of rents in Bengal; the figures are j>ainfally 
interesting. 

In 1793 (the year of the permanent Settlement), 
Cultivated area, 66 p. c. 7 
Cultivable do. 33 p. c. j 
Rental. 3*13 erores. 

In 1885:— 

Cultivated area, 91 p. c. 

Cultivable waste, 9 p. c. 

Rental...16 erores. 

Thus rents have risen 400 p. c., while extension of cul¬ 
tivation has been only 25 p. c. and prices have risen 75 p. c. 
only during the past 100 years. 

In Bombay Dr. Pollen, sometime Special Judge, Poona, 
writes;—In average years the ordinary Deccan Ryot does 
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not ^et enough from the prodare of hie flolde to pay the Gov- 
eriimeiit nssossmeut uiid to support himself nml his fimilv 
tJ'Tonghont the yoar.’^ In Knrunol (Madras), according tb 
Mr. Benson, 4 'swtant Director of Agriculture, the grits'^ im orae 
of the Uyots is about It-*. 9 a year—au income which •* re¬ 
presents an earning of about 1*7 Hw. of grain per diem at the 
average of the district prices,’’ and yet they pay their a^sesa* 
lumtl The same is the case, wriffs the Pioneer^ “in iimuy 
districts in India ” ( tide its review of Mr, Benson’s Report on 
Knrcool). 

Thus with a tenure so uncertain, and with a rent charge so 
Oppressively heavy as scarcely to leave him even a hare margin 
for support, wliat motive, we may ahk, can the Indian Ryot 
have for exertion niid iniprovemants, what incentive to thrifty 
prudence, and self help ? But his difHcnlties do not end here. 
As things are, he has no assurance even of the scanty pittance 
which he at present earns from his few acres. Enhancements 
in prospect under Tenancy Acts in Upper India and assessment 
rev^ions by the Survey and Settlement Department all the 
country over excepting Bengal and part of Madras, hang over 
his head in terrorem^ and darken his horizon. And there is the 
economic theory of the tinearned incrernenty cut and dry to 
hand, to be employed to justify this double increase in the 
State Landlord’s demands upon his diminishing “ subsistence 
fund.’’ 

This theory of the utiearmd increment appears to us as 
illogic:\l as it is mischievous, as applied to the economic facts 
of this c(Mintry. As a scieutilic theory, it professes to rest on a 
consideration of the general dj^mmical movement of society, but 
carries its own logical contradiction by assuming a staticat 
condition of the ownership of the soil. The assumption is a 
pure hypothesis, and is opposed to the general laws of social 
progression. Weie laud to remain for ever in the same hands, 
while society multiplies and progresses in every other respect^ 
an unearned increment would no doubt accrue to the old pos¬ 
sessors, as population should advance and industry expand, 
and with both, demand lor food and other agricultural pro¬ 
duce grow. But such a condition cf things is no-where 
known to exist, r^nncled property, like every other species 
of property is subject to the sociological law of flax and 
change, and is changing hands with more or less frequency | 
and with every such change of possession, it is evident 
t^at the so-called “unearned increment” in its value, due 
U the operation of general causes, most disappear, as each 
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in<!OTniTi«r holder paye t.o the ontg^ins? for oil its fn!l value — 
earned and aneariied alike. It is trno, >i.s in Enghiinl^ 

the land is centred in the hands of a few ind vidmls, and law, 
usage, and economic conditions, are ail j'nvonrable to jiar* 
TOsnerice of profje-tied jjosao'shm, sncIi fnn.sfers of landed 
property mnst he of less frequmt occnreiire rh iii elsewhere, and 
an “ unearned ” increment to a limited extent does no doubt 
accrue to the lineal descendants of the old handlnrds. But no 
encli increment can arise in a country like In Ha, where eocial 
arrangement•« and economic changes stnoigly favour division and 
transference of propert}^ To s.^^e the extent and frequency of 
such changes in this country, we have onlr to turn to Table B of 
the Agricultural Statistics of British In liilor I888--9. Under 
Trai'sfers of landed Property during lcS8-9, we find the follow¬ 
ing figures:— 


Madras ... 
N. W. P.... 

Oudh 
Punjab 
C. Provinces 


... 428,449 acres 

... 364,221 „ 

... 040,185 „ 

... 1,660,627 „ 
008,008 „ 


V Total=r* 4,001,490 acres. 


forth 


( Bombay and Bengal g‘ve no returns ). 

The economic significance of those figures may be thus set 


Province, 

i 

Total crop¬ 
ped area 
in aciea. 

ea 

transferred 
in a single 
year in 
acres. 

Period of 
complete 
transfer. 

Period 

settienc 

revi 

assesf 

Govt. 

assess- 

meuts. 

of rent 
lent and 
sion 
aments. 

Kents. 

Madras ...| 

2S,157,408 

[ 428,449 

54 years. 

30 yrs. 

« » > 

N. W.P. ... 

24,820,069 

364,221 

70 „ 

... 

10 

Ottdh. 

8,857,670. 

640,185 

H „ 

... 

5 

Punjab 

20,720,0061 

1,000,627 

12 „ 


5 

Oentral Pro¬ 






vinces .... 

13,870,050 

968,008 

14 „ 

20 yrs. 

20 & 10 
yeara. 







91,436,702 

1 4,001,490 

22-6 yrs. 

1 
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Thus over this vast area, viewed as a whole, we have a 
iQomplete change, 6n the basis of last year's figures, in the 
odcupying ownership of the soil every 224 y^^-rs ; while the Qov- 
enunent assessments are revised every 30 and 20 years, and en- 
bancejnents of rents are allowed in Upper India at much shorter 
intervals ; so that before the settlement or revision cycle is over, 
lands completely change hands more than once. Over parti¬ 
cular areas, the state of things is still more striking ; in Punjab, 
c. g.y land changes hands 24 times, in Oudh more than twice, 
during the currency of the settlement. Under tuch circum¬ 
stances, it is clear, that no such unearned increment ” in the 
value of land as the economic theory contemjdatos can accrue, 
which the landlords or the State in the name of the community 
can be justified in appropriating. And, yet» rents and assess¬ 
ments are being continually enhanced all over the country under 
the influence of this false economic doctrine. 

As regards rents in Bengal, the Tenancy Act of 1885 
allows enhancements to the amount of 2 annas in the rupee or 
124 p« c. every 15 years for occupancy tenants, or 25 p. c. 
every 30 years ; in the other Provinces, we believe a similar 
limit is recommended, but not statutorily prescribed. As to 
enhancements of assessments, there is no legislative limitation, 
%nd the executive Government is allowed an unfettered discre¬ 
tion in the matter. In Bombay, the limits of 33, 50, and 100 
p. c. enhancement of the assessments of Taluka and village 
holdings above the original demand, first adopted by Govern¬ 
ment for the Deccan in 1874, is now the rule for the revision of 
all settlements of which the time expires after 1883-4 (vide 
Sir J. B. Peile's speech 1886 ); but Lord Reay explained the 
point thus:—^“whatever conditions are imposed on re-classifica- 
tiou and on re-assessment, the determination of the amount of 
land revenue to be paid for Imperial and for Provincial purposes 
rests with the Government in its executive capacity. The 
Secretary of State may at any time alter the instructions given 
by hipi as to the 33 p. c. limit; for, as Lord Hobhouse said. 
In India, the land revenue is levied at the discretion of the 
ruler,’' or as the Famine Commission remarked, “ by im- 
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memorial and miquefltioned prescription, the Government is 
entitled to receive from the occupier of the land whatever 
portion it requirtis of the surplus profit left after defmyiug the 
expenses of cultivation.” And “this is a principle,” said 
Sir J, B, Peile, “ with which we can assent to no interference 
whatever.” In the other Provinces, things are not at all better 
ordered. At this very moment, assessments on revision are 
being enhanced by 60 and 70 p. c. in the Punjab and the 
Central Provinces. The result of revised settlements during 
34 years for 1856 to 1879 is thus summed up in the Govern¬ 
ment of India’s reply to Sir J. Oaird’s Report on the Condition 
of India ( p. 39 ). 


Province. 

Old 

assessment. 

New 

assessment. 

Difference 

Percen¬ 

tage. 

N. W. Provinces 

832 lakhs. 

379 lakhs 

47 

lakhs. 

14 1 

Oudh ... 

105 

7f 

344 

)7 

38 

77 

37-0 

0. Provinces... 

52 


59 

77 

7 

77 

13-8 

Punjab. 

Orissa. 

173 

97 

180 

77 

6 

77 

3-9 

16 

77 

17 

77 

1 

f7 

4 3 

Madras . 

148 

77 

157 

\7 

8 

77 

5-6 

Bombay . 

140 

77 

172 

77 

32 

77 

23-8 ^ 

Mysore. 

30 

77 

33 

77 

3 

77 

10 

Berars. 

51 

77 

66 

77 

15 

77 

22 


10-50 lakhs. 

12*10 lakhs. 

159 lakhs. 

16*2 


“ Thus,” says the Government of India, “ more than half 
the land revenue of India came under revision, and the fiscal 
result of the re-settlements was an increase of 1,597,670 (or 
about 15 p. c. ) on the Government demand.” 

The Government of India Resolution of 1882 on the subject 
of re-settlements lays down three grounds of enhancement, viz» 
** extension o/cultivation J increase of produce, due to^ i'lpprome^ 
ments made by the State^ and rise of prices?’* Similar, gronpds 
for enhancements of rents are allowed in the Tenancy ^ Acts of 
Northern India. Now as regards extension of cuUivatii^ we 
113 
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ftiinlr ‘with the Bengal Rent Law Commission that “ it is 
misnamed a ground of enhancement ; for when more land is 
put under crops, the total demand is increased but not the rate 
oj 'payment leviable. As to State improvements—( canals and 
railway ),—the irrigation rate, levied for the water supplied, is 
in most parts of the country Rs. 3 per acre or 10 p. c. on the 
value of the crops raised, according to official estimates. This 
is not a low rate certainly, and there is no justification 
for raising the rates generally because a canal has been 
constructed. While in regard to Railways^ the effect of 
improved communications is fully reflected in the rise 
of the level of prices. But the chief ground relied upon for 
raising both rents and assessments is “ rise of pricesJ*^ 
‘‘Enhancement,’’ said Sir J. B. Peile in his speech above 
referred to, “ is justified by the commercial history of the past 
30 years.” To our mind, however, it furnishes no such justi¬ 
fication, and this test is the most fallacious of any. The 
history of prices in this country has three well marked 
periods. 

First Period ( 1800-1853 )—A continuous decline with 
violent oscillations, due to depletion of specie, absence of com¬ 
munications and but little foreign trade, besides political unrest 
and climatic variations. 

Second Period ( 1853-1870 )—A me, consequent on ex¬ 
pansion of foreign trade, development of communications &c. 
under the law of international equation of prices. 

Third Period ( since 1870)—Both a rise and a fall; a 
fUl in regard to our staple exports &c« rise in respect of the 
8(aiple fi)od grains of the country* The following few figures 
wQl illustrate this phase, as taken from “ Prices and Wages 
inlndia**^ 



Food-Geains 
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As rega^ris exports^ the general tendency of prices in tho 
World’s market is, as Mr. Giffen trnly says, owing to th‘^ increas¬ 
ing volume of production, to a fall; and the international ad- 
;^stment of parses having been completed during the 2nd 
penod, we now not only bow to this tendency under the laws 
of international trade, but stimulate it by our compulsory ex¬ 
ports, expanding with our expanding foreign liabilities, which 
are used to keep down the general level. The result is that 
while the Ryot has to put more and more acres under special 
export crops, and to ship larger and larger quantities, he has to^ 
be content with diminishing returns. Turning to the rise in 
the prices of food grains, the explanation seems to be this ? 
there is little or no m irgin of profit now left over large areas 
of cultivable waste ; there is no agricultural improvement; the 
mI under a^ exhausting system of agriculture is fast deterio¬ 
rating ; and, besides, more land has to he given to non-food crops 
year after year to support an increasing export; and yet as 
|K)pulatioo is advancing, the local demand for food is growing 
pari passu. Thus, decrease of production, concurrently with 
a growing demand, accounts to our mind for the rising prices 
of the staple food grains of the country. But what does it 
mean? What else but that the Ryot, growing less and less 
food-corn, has less and less to part with. 

Thus either way, in respect of the recent course of prices, 
the Ryot is a loser: while his exports bring him smal'er and 
smaller returns, his home supply of food grains, throui^h com¬ 
pulsory transfer of more and more acres from food grains to 
export crops, and other causes, is steadily diminishing —sk 
diminution which is reflected in the size of food grains; and, 
yet strange as it may seem, it is this rise in the prices nf food 
grains—chiefly due to decreasing production—that is othcially 
urged as a ground of enhancement in regard to the Ryot^s rents 
and assessments! 

But if the Ryot is so heavily weighted in regard to prices^ 
how does it happen, it will be asked, that he agrees to pay en¬ 
hanced rents and assessments ? No Reeardian former would do 
so, ,We reply, he does so under cruel economic necessity which 
leaves him no alternative. So keen and so fierce is the struggle 
for the possession ot land owing to advancing population on the 
one hand, and On the other, to a contraction of non-agricultural 
industries, coincidently with a narrowed and narrowing margin 
of cultivable waste, that the Ryot is placed entirely at the 
•njiercy of the land-lord, and preferring to face a. deterioration in 
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liis standard of life rather than sink into the condxtiim Of a laad^ 
less labourer, he submits to any terms “not involving starva¬ 
tion ( v/cHe on this point Sir H. Davies’ remarks quoted by 
Sir J. Strachey in his speech on the Oudh Rent Bill of 1887)- 
The evils of such “fierce contention” for land among vast 
cottier rural populations in a purely agricultural country have 
been officially recognised, and the recent Tenancy Acts of 
Northern India contain restrictive provisions limiting the land.- 
lord’s power to enhance rents as well as the Ryot’s power to 
enter into ruinous contracts to his own prejudice ; but the State 
Landlord admits no such limitation to its executive discretion ia 
respect of revision of assessments, and an express provision ia 
inserted in the Tenancy laws, allowing re-adjustment of rents 
with every revision of assessments. 

It is this “ forced increment ” and not the unearned incre¬ 
ment of Western Political Economy—in the renting value of 
land so rendered possible by reason of the Ryot’s submitting 
to a coiitin ual fall-off in his standard of life, that it is sought to 
get at by enhancement'’ of rents and assessments. Neither the 
State-landlord nor the Zemindar seems to recognise that the end 
of such a struggle for an increase of payment so carved out of 
the Ry»;t’s diminishiti^ “ corn heap ” must be, in the words of 
Sir H. Davies, ‘‘ to the landlord, a shrunken rent-roll and 
deteriorated property, to the country a degraded and desperate 
peasantry.’' The ^tate forgets, in the words of the Duke of 
Argyd, “ that the best wealth of a Government is to be found 
in the growing wealth of its people —the Zemindar, forgets 
that ‘ it is a short-sighted policy ” to rack-rent the tenantry^, 
and keep them ever at a starvation point. 

And it is for fear of losing this unholy and ruinous “ incre¬ 
ment ” that the State still declines to settle its revenue demands 
upon the land in perpetuity. And following the example of the 
State, the Zemindars of Upper India strain eveiy nerve 
to prevent the accrual of occupancy rights, and abolish such 
rights where they exist. Only recently a check has had to be 
placed by statute upon the efforts of the Malgiijars of the Central 
Provinces to convert Ryottl land into Sir land. Under the 
influence of the self-same fear, the Government, after destroying 
the Mirasdari tenure in Southern and Western India, set at 
naught the instructions contained in Sir C. Wood’s Des’iatches 
of 18655, as to a permanent settlement of the i^tate demand on 
the land, though repeated in Sir S. Northcote’s Despatch of 
1867. These orders have been summarily held iu abeyance for 
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the past 25 years and more, as involving an undue sacrifice of 
prospective revenue,’' which, Government, it is urged, as trustee 
for the whole community, cannot be justified in making for the 
benefit of a section. Would that the tillers of the soil were a 
section and a small section of the population! It is conveniently 
forgotten, however, that the tillers of the soil number 86 p. c. 
of that community, and it is this 86 p. c. of the population who 
are made to suffer for the benefit of the remaining 16 per cent. 
Broad national considerations of equity and economic safety are, 
under the sway of fiscal greed, put aside, and the tiller of the 
soil is still denied the boon of a permanent settlement of the 
State demand. 

Nor, again, are the Ryot’s private improvements altogether 
safe from the tax-collector’s hand. In Bombay, alone, is there 
a nominal legislative guarantee, under the Land Revenue Code, 
provided against the taxation of such improvements; but here, 
too, a saving clause is added, permitting of their assessment on 
revision, with reference to the value of any natural advantage, 
where the improvement effected from private capital and 
resources consists only in having created the means of utilizing 
such advantage ”, Accordingly, all over Gujerath and in other 
parts, assessment rates on revision have been and are being 
enhanced “ in consideration of the water-bearing properties of 
the soil, ” whether the Ryot avails of them or not. In Madras, 
there is a Standing Executive order—not having the force of 
law—‘‘ that the assessment on lands on which wells and other 
improvements have been constructed by the owners or occupants 
at their own cost shall not be enhanced at a future settlement, 
except on the ground of a genera) revision of the district rates.” 
In the Central Provinces, no definite rules are yet laid down, 
and often er than not, the Ryot’s improvements are taxed In 
the N. W. Provinces, Oudh and Punjab, tne principle adopted 
is what is known as the “ recoupment ” principle, which is, as 
Sir S. Bayley explained it in the Debate in the Viceregal 
Council on the Land Improvement Loans Bill of 1883, that the 
improver is allowed to be “ recouped ” for all his original outlay, 
bemre his improvements are taxed. When the improver is thus 
recouped, the State, as joint proprietor, asserts “ its right to a 
share in the improved produce of the soil. ” In the Punjab, 
the maker of a new well is “ protected for 20 years,” and 
repairers of old wells and diggers of water-courses for 10 years 
from enhancement on account of the irrigation so provided,” 
it being assumed that the profits in these periods recoup the 
outlay and compensate tne improver,” whose improvements 
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thereafter become liable to be taxed. If non-taxation of such 
improvements were adopted as a rigid rule on the subject, the 
result would be, as the Lieutenant Governor in the course of the 
Debate ( 1883 ) pointed out, that the past assessments would 
have to be forced down to the level of assessments on 
unirrigated land’' at ‘‘a loss probably of one-third of our 
revenue. ” In the N. W. Provinces, the same “ recoupment ” 
principle was adopted in 1872, but, of course, without re¬ 
trospective effect, and with this difference that the fixation of the 
period of recoupment was left to the discretion of Settlement 
Officers. A similar rule has been recently laid down in Oudh, 
which runs thus : “ That lands irrigJited from masonry wells or 
otherwise permanently improved by land holders at their own 
cost will be so assessed that no extra demand will be made from 
the land holders who have constructed the wells or works until 
they shall have recovered their outlay thereon, including capittil 
and reasonable interest. ” Thus here, too, we have the theory 
of State landlordism, riding rough-shod over private rights, 
asserted in the administration of the land revenue. Sir f. Hope 
puts the case as one of ‘‘ rauto.il rights ” saying that “ if it was 
reasonable that the occupier of laud, whosoever he might be, 
should get a full and fai»* return for anv capital which he miglit 
invest in improvements, it was equally reasonable to secure to 
the owner his rights for any natural advantages, which his 
property might possess, and which had not already been dis¬ 
counted by the rent imposed upon the occupier ” Vide wUo on 
this point Sir G. Wingate’s note). The argument is thus put;— 
There are two factors in the result’s of all improvement, 
namely, the expenditure of the tenant’s capital and labour and 
the inherent qualities of the soil” ; in the case of fully cultivat¬ 
ed land, this second factor does not constitute “ an appreciable 
element in the calculation of the value of a tenant’s improve¬ 
ment ” ( mde Lord Ripoii’s speech, 1883); but in parts of the 
country where extensive areas are still awaiting reclamation, 
tlie inherent qualities of the land are the principal 
factor, the outlay of the occupier is a much more limited 
factor, and the true mode of dealing with a case of that kind 
seems to be the adoption of the English principle of ‘‘ improve¬ 
ment leases ” ; any other arrangement would result in a useless 
sacrifice of the prospective financial resources of the state ” (the 
Hon. Mr. Quinton’s speech). The whole of the revenue system 
in the Punjab has been built upon this principle, and it would 
never do now, said the Lieutenant Governor, ^ Ho exempt iu 
future all new wells from the higher assessment*” The 
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s^tlement officers, however, complain that it is not always 
possible to distinguish between these two factors in land 
improvement, and the resalt may be thus stated in the words of 
Mr, V. Smith, in his Settlement Officer's Manual for the North- 
Western Provinces, page 13, quoted by Mr. Harrington in his 
Economic Reform in Rural India, Chap. II:—“ It is to be 
feared that the instruction of the Directors to refrain from taxing 
unexhausted improvement has often been lost sigl«t of and I 
cannot find any mention of respect >ho\vn for such improvements 
except in Mr. S. M, Moan’s Settlement Report for Bar illy, and 
Mr. C. A. Elliott’s Rent-rate Report for ShiTn^a^)a(l and 
Kaingang in Farkabad. ” The No, tn-Wes tern Provinces Gov¬ 
ernment, in their de^patch of Mirch‘3, 187say^j :—“This 
principle of respecting improvera mts made by the owner has 
been laid down in theory in the settle men t direct ons for these 
Provinces, and endeavour is no doubt someti rues ru i le to give 
effect to it in more marked and exceptional case^; but as a rulcy 
it is lost sight of^ and it is prohMg impossible under our 
existing sgatem of .settlement to give it any thing aypro%ching 
full effect (the italics are ours). And this also is the case 
elsewhere. 

Thus, from the foregoing summary of facts relating to 
tenures, rents and assessments, revision of asses-^ments and 
rents, and tax\tiou of improvements, it will be seen that the con¬ 
ditions in all tbe.-e respects, at present existing in this country, 
are such as to leave to the actual cultivator of the soil Imt little 
motive to exert and to improve. His tenure is uncertiin, the 
leases varying from 30 years in Madras and Bombay to 5 years 
in Oudh and Punjab; his rents and assessment are so 
oppressively high as to leave him barely a margin for supp irt,— 
and hardly even that in Bengal and the Deccan; they are 
farther liable to enhancement at the pleasure of the State nnd the 
private landlord, concurrently with his diminishing “ corn-heap’^ 
and consequently dearer food grains; nor, further, are his 
private improvements left untaxed, if he makes any. Under 
auch circumstances, he feels absolutely no interest—and we ask 
what tenant wonld?—in the land he tills, and no motive for 
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improvemeat, and is practically little better than a predial serf 
working for bis bread—a mere adscriptus glebcey bound to bis 
acres which he cannot quit—such are the economic conditions 
prevailing in this country—under penalty of starvation. He 
has nothing to hope» and but little to gain by any amount of 
exertion or prudence, and lives in constant fear of being dis¬ 
possessed of his bolding. A situation, in the words of 
J. S. Mill, “ more devoid of motives to either labour or self- 
command, imigination itself cannot conceive. The inducements 
of free human beings are taken away, and those of a slave, not 
substituted Thus circumstanced, those who would find fault 
with him for his indifference to improvement, and impute the 
backwardness of Indian Agriculture and the want of energy of 
the Indian Kyot in improving his condition to a peculiar 
indolence and want of energy in the Indian races, would do wel 
to ponder over what J. S. Mill says of the Irish peasantry. “ O 
all vulgar moles, writes the great English philoK^opher, “ q| 
escaping from the consideration of the effect of social and moral 
influences on the liuman mind, the most vulgar is that of 
attnbutii'g the diversities of conduct and character to inherent 
natural differences. What race would not be indolent and 
insoucianty when tilings are so arranged that they derive no 
advntage from forethought and exertions ( Pol. Econ. Bk. 
II, ('hap. IX, para 3). 

And here we would, for the present, close. 
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THE INDOSTRIAL PROBL^Mt 
IN INOm--STHTE HID/ 

An Economic Council fok India. 


‘‘ Saluspopuli mpvma est te.” 

.It is our earnest desire to stimulate the peaceful in¬ 
dustry ot India, to promote works of public utility and improve¬ 
ment and to administer the Government for the benefit of all 
our subjects resident therein. In their prosperity will be our 
security and in their gratitude our best reward. And may the 
God of all power grant to us and to those in authority under us, 
strength to carry out these our wishes for the good of our 
people.’* 

( Proclamation by the Queen in Council to the Princes^ 
Chiefs and People of India November I, 1868). 

k 

Among the more conspicuous features of Lord Cixrzon’s 
Administration, a foremost place may justly be assigned to the 
advance he initiated in the economic policy of the State in India, 
as the final and definite outcome of the experience and develop¬ 
ments of a long antecedent period. It was a most momentous 
advance—almost amounting to a radical departure,—broad-based 
upon a close and careful survey of the economic situation in the 
country and its requirements. The material condition of the 
people of India—their growing poverty and resourcelessness— 
suggested a problem as serious and difficult as any a responsible 
Government in any country had ever to face. The danger of 
the position lay in the fact that the vast majority of the popula¬ 
tion depended upon the laud for their daily bread; and the late 
Viceroy agreed with the Famine Commission of 1880 in thinking 
that, as long as such dependence continued, the root of the evil 
must remain untouched. The same conclusion was most 
painfully borne in upon his Lordship’s mind by the 
sad experiences of the year 1899-1900, when a dreadful 
famine—the most calamitous of the century—afflicted the 
land. The development of agricultural industry on Euro¬ 
pean methods was no doubt a most desirable and necessary 


® This contribution appeared over the signature “G. V. Joshi ” 
in the Modern Review of Calcutta in its issue for January 1907. 
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schemo} Md no one would for a moment under-rate the im- 
portaUCB '^Of a policy which aimed at such a result and sought 
to‘‘maintain agricultural operations in the country at the 
highest attainable standard of agricultural efficiency.’’ But 
Lord Curzon was convinced with the Famine Commissioners 
that agricultural improvement—on which official inquiry and 
efforts had so long been concentrated—could not alone be 
relied upon as a complete and effective remedy for the evils 
from which the country suffered. He held the view that 
economic salvation must be sought in a general movement of 
industrial upheaval —a thorough re-building, on newer lines, 
of the entire industrial fabric of the country—embracing every 
branch of national industry,—agriculture, manufactures, art- 
industries and trade. And in the conditions existing he con¬ 
sidered it was the “ supreme duty of the State to assist to 
the full extent of its power in such a movement of industrial 
re-construction. 

Lord Curzon evidently cherished no Free-trade illusions* 
With him apparently as with Prince Bismarck, Free-trade and 
Protection were but categories of time and place. Ho rejecl^d 
as inapplicable to India the doctrinaire theory of laissez-faire 
which would restrict the functions of the State to the protec¬ 
tion of person and property and the maintenance of peace and 
order. He thought that the circumstances of the country made 
it obligatory upon the State in India as representing the col¬ 
lective strength of the community, to render every legitimate 
encouragement and aid to the growth and expansion of the 
industrial life of the people in all its wide and varied range. 
He was deeply impressed with the boundless richness and 
variety of the material resources of the country and the vast 
potentialities of the future. He agreed with the Times that 
for concerted and scientifically co-ordinated enterprise, India 
offers a field second to none in the world Vigorous and well- 
arranged advance was necessary upon a broad front, and he 
was of opinion that one of India’s most urgent economic needs 
was a large and carefully considered scheme of State-aid in 
furtherance of such advance. Hail ways and Canals, the Tele¬ 
graph and the Post were all no doubt important and helpful 
steps forward along the line of necessary State-action ; but in 
his view, something more was required to meet the demands 
of the position,—a comprehensive constructive policy of the 
State-assisted economic progress extending to every field of 
industrial effort—a policy of direct, deliberate, and systematic 
promotion of industrial enterprise in every form and shape. 
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Tims, for the first time in the economic history of British 
India, we had snch a clear and definite recognition, on the part 
of a responsible statesman at the head of the Government of 
India, of the solemn duty that lay upon the State in respect of 
the industrial progress of the country. Never before had there 
been such an unreserved acceptance on the part of the authori¬ 
ties of a plain national obligation in a matter of such vital 
concern. Famine succeeded famine in disastrous succession— 
each with a sadder storv of suffering and distress. The perils 
of the situation were freely recognised; but the attitude of 
the Government of India in this regard had for years 
been one of 7 ion possumvs. Evidently the Free-trade spell 
had lasted too long to sway the minds and guide the 
action of Anglo lulian scatesraen and administrators. And 
Lord Cnrzon s Government,—whatt^ver our difterences of view 
in other matters, de^erves well of the country for having had 
the courage to break through the traditions and lay down for 
the State in India an economic plan of action of such breadtli 
and wide range The late Air. Jn^tlce Ranade was a strong 
advocate of such a policy. 

As a conditio sine qua uon^ however, precedent to the 
inauguration of snch a policy of State-a^d to natioiial industry, 
it was evident that Government had need of expert inquiry and 
competent advice. The resources oi the country were inex¬ 
haustible, but as yet undeveloped and for the most part un¬ 
explored. The people, -left behind in the race and otherwise 
handicapped by reason of the exhausting policy—military 
struggles of a chequered hi>toric past —were not in a position to 
utilize them by their own nnaided efforts; their existing in¬ 
dustries were but few and (^riide—survivals of a ship-wrecked 
past the tillage of the soil and the simple subsidiary trades 
and crafts; their industrial organizations, in a rudimentary 
condition; and their industrial methods, primitive and wasteful. 
'Being drawn prematurely and without the needful training and 
preparation into the vortex of the world’s competitive contest, 
and opposition to rivals working on an immeasurably higher plan 
of industrial efficiency^ they found themselves year after year 
less and less able to hold i^tasir own in the arena, .sll over the 
country, they were sinkii^-r lor want of timely help and proper 
^danee— Mido^like in the midst of 'iMold Tich$s* 
Here was a field <rf bt>andl0iS8 extent for effective State interven.- 
tion—a flvld in which the British Gk>vernment, as representing 
« higher civilizal«m» was under a moral obUgation to e: 9 ctead w 
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the industrial life of the nation committed to its charge the 
needful aid and support. 

To help the people to help themselves—to awaken in them 
a new industrial spirit—and gradually fit them under a suitable 
system of training anJ stimulus for a higher type of industrial 
activity to lead them on into newer and broader lines of in¬ 
dustrial effort so as to enable them in due course to take upon 
themselves the systematic development of their country’s re¬ 
sources—and thus rescuing them from their present degradation 
and misery—to raise them to a wider and more elevated plat¬ 
form of economic life—this was the task which lay before the 
British rulers of India—-a task of unprecedented magnitude 
and difficulty. European science and European experience had 
to be brought to bear on the situation, and it was clear that 
careful investigation, deliberation and experiment must precede 
effective action. It was necessary for Government before it 
could decide upon a practicaf course of ac^tion—to be in posses¬ 
sion, on the one hand, of carefully ascertained facts regarding 
the economic condition and resources of the country, as well as 
possible and promising lines of new development, and, on 
the other, to have competent and responsible advice as to in 
what departments of the industrial field, at what exact points, 
and in what ways it could effectively and without avoidable risk 
of failure intervene and assist in the general movement of 
advance. In other words, it required (1) a strong staff of 
trained investigators to collect, arrange and systematize the 
necessary data bearing on the economic problem >uid formulate 
reasoned conclusions, and ( 2) a representative board of quali¬ 
fied and responsible economic, advisers to frame a practical pro¬ 
gramme based on such investigation and with full knowledge 
of the people, their habits and aptitudes, their wants and 
wishes. A scientific staff and a consultative ecoiwmic council 
were thus the preliminary requisites for an economic departure 
such as Lord Curzon’s Government had in view. 

In the self-governing countries of the West such a double 
machinery is usually'provided, when under parallel conditions 
the State proposes to give assistance to national industrial 
effort. About a quarter of a century ago all over Western 
Europe, when there was a severe agricultural depression caused 
by cheap imports of agricultural produce from North America, 
Australia, La Plata and other countries, and falling prices, 
and it was clear that the crisis could only be met by a thorough 
re-organizatiou of the agricultural industry and the introductioii 
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of improved and scientific methods,—State-aid was invoked on 
behalf of such work of agricultural reconstruction, and ' the 
Governments concerned thought it necessary before giving such 
aid to create a double organization of investigation and advice 
to guide their action, such as has been indicated above; 
and the organization so created still exists in these countries 
in full working order. In most of these countries—in France, 
Belgium, Denmark, Austria, Hungary, Italy—there is the 
Ministry of Agriculture as a distinct State Department; or 
where, as in Italy and the Netherlands, Agriculture is joined 
on to Industry and Commerce,—a Central Bureau in charge 
of Agriculture. The Central Administration has under it 
a numerous corps of specialists for various branches of agri¬ 
cultural research and experiment—agricultural chemists, cryp- 
togamic botanists, economic entomologists, bacteriologists, 
mycologists, &c.—each section with a strong establishment and 
liberal grants for the work. But still stronger is the machinery 
of organized economic and expert advice in these States ; and 
a few details thereof will be of interest. 

In France^ the Central Services of the Agricultural De¬ 
partment are under the control of a Board of Advisers called 
the “ Conseil d’ Administration consisting of the Minister of 
Agriculture and six members. The Ministry is ‘ further assisted 
by a strong consultative council, designated the Conseil Superi- 
eur de V Agriculture'—composed of men connected with agri¬ 
culture and members of the Senate and the Chamber of 
Deputies. There are also consultative Chambers of Agriculture 
in most of the larger towns, and through the agency of these 
and the “ Conseil Superieur,” the Ministry of Agriculture is 
kept fully acquainted with the wants and wishes of the agri- 
cuUural community. 

In Germanyy the or^nization is still more perfect, Begm- 
ning with the small local unions, there follow branch, district 
and county unions—all these being united together in the Central 
and Provincial agricultural corporations of the smaller States 
and Provinces. These are, again, united into the highest agri¬ 
cultural corporations of the larger states—which often possess 
a semi-offiml character—for instance, in Prussia the Land 
Economic Council, in Bavaria, the Agpcultural Council, in 
Saxony, the Land Cultivation Council and so forth. The 
apex of the whole organization and the highest condensed ex* 
pres&ion of German agricultural wishes is embodied in the 
imperial German Agricultural Council, which assists the 
Central Department witli its advice in agricultural matters. 
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In Italy^ there is the Council of Agriculture to advise the 
State Department, consisting of ( as organised by Royal Decree 
in 1887 ).— 

24 Presidents of Chambers of Commerce ( Comizi 
Agrari ); and 

6 Presidents of Economic Societies, Agricultural Acade¬ 
mies and Veterinary Societies—both these selected every year 
by the Minister from a list of associations entitled to representa¬ 
tion on the Council; and 

15 Councillors appointed annually by Royal Decree, 
selected from among persons versed in Economic Science and 
ex-officio members. 

There is besides an extensive net-work of subordinate 
associations throughout the kingdom- 

In Belgium^ there is in each Province an Agricultural 
Commission appointed by the King; delegates from which 
along with specialists form a Superior Council of Agriculture 
to advise and assist the State Ministry of Agriculture. 

In Sweden^ there is the Royal Academy of Agriculture— 
to assist the Department of Agriculture—composed of 24 
members appointed by the King, and 150 working members and 
75 foreign members elected by the Academy. 

In Norwayy there is the Royal Society—“ Konglige 
Selskab for Norges vel” charged with the same advisory 
function. 

In Prussia, there is a Board of Advice in matters econo¬ 
mic which may ^ mentioned in this connection. Its advisory 
functions are not restricted to Agriculture, but embrace the 
entire field of national industry. It is designated the Prussian 
Economic Council,! ^\Volk8mrth-sckaftsratP\ established in 
1880 to assist the Government in the deliberation of measures 
affecting Trade, Industry and Agriculture. It consists of 76 
members, of whom 45 are. recommended to the Government for 
nomination by representatives of Trade, Industry, and Agricul¬ 
ture and Forestry (16 members each), while 30 are called by 
the Government, 16 at least of these representing the artisan 
and labour classes. The election is for 5 years. 

Here in this kingdom—a few years after the French War 
—there was a serious economic de|)ression extending to every 
branch of industry—owing to onrestncted foreign competition \ 
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and it was clear that the Free Trade policy of 1865 was a dis¬ 
astrous failure. “ National industry must unconditionally be 
protected.’^ “ Hitherto Germany owing to the policy of Free 
Trade had been a country where the goods of all the w-rid 
might be deposited, the result being to depress home prices 
and destroy liome trade.” “ Let us close our doors and erect 
somewhat higher barriers ”, said Prince Bismarck, “and let 
us thus take care to preserve at least tlie German market 
to German industry.” In 1880, the great Chancellor made 
up his mind to abandon Free Trade, and decided with t ie 
full concurrence of the Beiclistag upon a return to the 
policy of Protection—of 1820-65*—a comprehensive policy of 
State-aid and protection to national industry—“ the policy of 
the Great Frederick.” It was a scheme of large economic 
change, and the Prince felt the need of responsible advice in 
framing practical measures. And it was on his recommendation 
that the “ Volkswirth-schaftsrath ” was constituted to serve as 
a Standing Board of Advice to the Central Administration. 
The Economic Council has thus been in existence for a full 
quarter of a century, and by all accounts, is an eminent 
success. 


In India—^where we have no representative institutions— 
and where the economic situation is infinitely more serious and 
difficult—^the need for a similar double machinery of scientific 
enquiry and economic advice to assist the Government of the 
country in chalking out a proper scheme of State effort in aid 
and furtherance of national industry is all the greater. But, 
unfortunately, the Government of India ever since 1866, when 
the Orissa Famine first forced the question of agricultural re¬ 
form and improvement on their attention, have only applied 
themselves to one side of the work—^the equipment of a staff of 
expert investigators. The first measures were adopted by Ijord 
Mayo’s Government in 1870, when a branch of the Imperial 
Secretariat was formed to deal with the development of the 
scheme. 

This measure was followed in 1875 by the constitution of a 
provincial department of agriculture in the N. W. Provinces- 
In the field of Economic Geology special attention was directed 
to minerals of commercial value, and the exploration of the 
coal-beds of Central India known as the Gondwana series was 
commenced under the guidance of experts. Further action in 
the direction vyas interrupted by the famines of I876-7-B, and 
was not again taken up till 1881 when in pursuance of the 
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Famine Commission’s advice an Imperial Department of Revenue 
and Agriculture was created. Provincial Departments were at 
the same time organised—each under the control of an Of&cial 
Director; and in a Resolution of 18c>l the duties of these 
Departments were summed up by the Government of India as 
Agricultural Enquiry, Agricultural Improvement and Famine 
Relief. In the Geological Department, specialists were em¬ 
ployed to conduct extended inquiries of a practical nature—coal 
and other deposits. Since then, the work of organization of 
expert inquiry had proceeded slowly and haltingly till 1899-1900, 
at the end of which year it was resumed under Lord Curzon’s 
Administration, and pushed on with great vigour. The official 
scheme of scientific investigation, up till then restricted to 
agriculture and economic geology, was vastly extended and 
developed so as to cover as ihr as possible the entire field of 
Indian industry : and the scientific staff was largely increased 
and strengthened. 

As at present constituted, the expert staffs of inquiry and 
Boards of advice are as below:— 

A. Agriculture \— 

First.—There is the Imperial Department of Revenue 
and Agriculture (termed in 1881) and under it, 
there is the Imperial Bureau of Agriculture pre¬ 
sided over by an Inspector-General of Agriculture 
( appointed in 1901 ). The Inspector-General is the 
scientific Adviser in Agricultural matters to both 
the Imperial and Provincial Governments. He has 
no direct authority over Provincial Departments, 
but it is his duty to guide and co-ordinate the 
enquiries and experiments carried out under the 
orders of Ijocal Governments as well as to respond 
to the requests of private investigators for assistance 
or advice. He has under him a numerous staff of 
exfierts—for research work—Chemists, Botanists, 
Entomologists, Bacteriologists, Mycologists, &c. 

Secondly.—There are the Provincial Departments of 
Agriculture—each assisted by an expert staff of 
chemists, botanists, &c. 

Thirdly.—There is the Board of Agriculture which meets 
annually in Pusa, consisting of the Inspector* 
General and the Imperial Staff, the Provincial 
Directors and their expert staffs, the Inspector- 
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General, Civil Veterinary Department, the Director 
of the Botanical Survey and the Director of Public 
Instruction, Bengal. It discusses the programmes 
of the Imperial and Provincial Departments and 
advisf^s Government as to the action that should 
be taken for the reform and improvement of Indian 
Agriculture. 

Fourthly.—^There is the Agricultural Research Institute, 
Pusa, constituted in 1903, with fully equipped 
laboratories for research-work. 

Fifthly.—There are the Provincial CWleges of .Agri¬ 
culture—recently established, affiliated to the higher 
College at Pusa. 

Sixthly.—There is the Civil Veterinary Department 
presided over by an Inspector-General ( appointed 
in 1892 )—assisted by a staff of Superintendents 
in charge of horse-breeding and other operations. 
There is a Camel sj^ecialist under him ( on Rs. 500 
—660 ). 

Seventhly,—Besides, there are at present 5 experts 
working under the direction of the Inspector-Gene¬ 
ral of Agriculture— the Cotton expert^ the Tobacco 
expert^ the Sugar expert^ the Wheat expert^ and 
the Fruit expert* 

B. Geological Survey :—Geological inquiry was first 
systematised and placed under a Departmental 
Head in 1856. Economic investigations were under¬ 
taken in 1876 and extended in 1881, and the De¬ 
partment was re-organised in 1893. Further 
changes were made in September last (G. R., 
dated September 7, 1906 ). As now constituted, 
the staff consists of 1 Director, 3 Superintendents, 
1 Chemist and 15 Assistant Superintendents—^in¬ 
cluding mining specialists. 

The re-organization of the Department—including a 
material increase in the pay of ofiicers—is intended to secure for 
the work—particularly of economic inquiry—men possessing 
^aound scientific education and with practical experience of 

and geological work.’’ Not only was a material in- 
write the Government of India, in the pay of the 
varifMis gradesirequired, but also a considerable addition to the 
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strength of the existing establishment. The rapid expansion of 
the economic side of the work is a new feature, and it is regard¬ 
ed as vitally important that all possible facilities should be 
given to assist the development upon a sound basis of mining 
industries in India. The necessity for the rapid completion of 
the Geological Survey of India has frequently been urged on 
the Government of India, who fully recognise the immediate 
scientific, and the ultimate practical, advantages of this work, 
but it was felt that the Geological Survey Department could 
not with its existing strength undertake the scientific work for 
the performance of which it was primarily constituted and at 
the same time devote that amount of attention which the 
interest of India now demand to purely economic enquiries. 
Proposals for the re-organisation of the Department were there¬ 
fore submitted to the Secretary of State and have now received 
his approval.Mining experts—^formerly only temporarily 
engaged—have now been placed on the permanent staff. 

C. Forestry :—There is the Imperial Forest Department, 

presided over by an Inspector-General of ^Forests 
with a staff of Conservators and Deputy^ Con¬ 
servators. There are also the Provincial Forest 
Services. The total strength of the controlling 
staff is 210 officers. 

The Inspector-General and l)is assistants in collaboration 
with the Reporter on Economic Products to the Government of 
India do scientific work in connection with the collection, 
investigation and analysis of forest products including gums, 
resins, rubber, oils, dyes, tans, fibres, timbers, &c. 

D. Fisheries ^—There is yet no special department of in¬ 

quiry in this connection. Only papers are occasional¬ 
ly published, embodying the results of private 
research. 

The Bengal Government has recently appointed a Com¬ 
mission of inquiry to be assisted by an expert in fishery matters 
from England, and in their Resolution say :— 

‘‘ The Government of Bengal has had under consideration 
the question of the possibility of improving and developing the 
fisheries of Bengal. It is estimated that the annual production 
of fish in the United States of America is 1,000,000 tons; in 
the British Isles, over that amount; in Japan over 3 million 
tons. Bengal has an extensive sea-board and from the result 
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obtained along the coast by small parties of fishermen working 
on crude lines and with small boats and never venturing out far 
from shore, there is every promise of anrabundant harvest if only 
the sea were properly exploited with the help of sufficient 
capital and enterprise. On the other hand in its estuaries, in its 
inland lakes, and above all in its magnificent system of rivers, 
Bengal has sources for fish-supply perhaps unrivalled in the 
world. In a country where famines occur, every measure of 
augmenting the food stores of the people from other sources 
must be a matter of supreme importance.’^ 

The Madras Government is also taking action in connection 
with the development of its West-coast fisheries. The Govern¬ 
ment of Bombiy is understood to have similar inquiries in 
contemplation. 

E. Indmtrfj There are two sections of work in this 
connection —Industrial Survey and Scientific Advice. 

( 1 ) The (piestion of instituting a special Industrial 
Survey of India under expert direction has been 
repeatedly pressed on the attention of Government. 
Dr. Forbes Watson of the India Museum urged the 
desirability of such a survey in a pamphlet entitled 
Industrial Survey of India” several years ago on 
behalf of European capital and European enterprise. 
‘‘ For the last half century”, wrote Dr. Watson, “ it 
has been on all sides constantly urged, that no radical 
reform in the agricultural or industrial condition of 
India can take place without an influx of European 
capital and European enterprise, and it has often 
been made a matter of surprise that neither of them 
has been supplied by England in the amount which 
could have been utilized by a country of such vast 
natural resources as India. It has been considered 
remarkable, that a country under British rule, with 
full guarantees for the protection of life and pro¬ 
perty, has not attracted more of the super-abundant 
capital and enterprise of England, although the 
means of communication have recently been so 
much extended. The reason is that, however, im- 
^rtant all the condition just enumerated may be, 
were is a still more indispent^able requirement which 
must be satisfied before private capital and skill 
will come forward without a Government guarantee* 
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This requirement is such a precise knowledge of the 
industrial resources and of the conditions of pro¬ 
duction of the country as will allow of a reasonable 
forecast of the success of the enterprise ” : in other 
words, a systematic scientific knowledge of the 
various products of India in their raw and in their 
manufactured condition. Such a knowledge in 
Europe is the accumulated result of the efforts of 
many successive generations, the work of legions of 
pioneers and experimenters. In most European 
countries there is a network of private agency for 
such scientific investigation. In India we have not 
even the rudiments of such a private organization; 
and with a view to promote the industrial advanco- 
mout of the country it behoves Government to lose 
no time in instituting such a survey. 

There is yet no separate Department entrusted with this 
kind of te(dini(*al work. But numerous lines of inquiry are 
being fast opened out by official and other investigators ; and 
the results as far as scientifically reached and tested are publish¬ 
ed from time to time by the Heporter on J<]ronomic Products to 
the Government of India. 

Dr. Watt’s Dictionary of tlie Economic Products of India 
compiled in 1885-1894 deserves mention in this connection. 
It is intended to be a work of reference—accurate in its scientific 
details—for practical and commercial purposes. A revised 
edition of the Dictionary is at present under preparation: it 
contains a trust-worthy and ample resume of official and private 
inquiries regarding the economic products of India—supplying 
precise and comprehensive information regarding each economic 
product—its different varieties, the places and methods of its 
production and commercial and industrial uses—as demanded 
by Dr. Forbes Watson many years ago on behalf of European 
manufacturers and merchants. 

Some of the Provincial Governments have also carried out 
partial surveys of tins kind in their respective Provinces— 
notably the Government of Madras; and the results of such 
surveys are accessible to the public in the local Gazetteers. 

( 2 ) Apart, however^ from such survey work—we have 
at present three advisory bodies to assist the Gov¬ 
ernment of India in regard to such an exhaustive 
scientific examination of the economic products of 
the country. 
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(a) First, we have the Board of Scientific Advice 
for India constituted in 1902. It consists of the 
heads of the Meteorological, Geological, Botanical, 
Forest, Survey, Agricultural and Veterinary De¬ 
partments; and Government from time to time 
invites to serve upon it other Scientific Officers in 
the service of the Imperial and Provincial Gov¬ 
ernments whose special attainments may render 
their assistance desirable. 

The Bcxird is a central authority for the co-ordination 
of official scientific iu<][uiry, and advises Government 
in prosecuting practical research into those questions of 
economic or applied science, on the solution of which the 
progressive prosperity of the country, especially as regards 
its agricultural and industrial development, so largely depends/^ 
It further advises upon the operations of the Departments 
■with due attention to the economic side of their work, and 
serves as a Board of reference on all matters connected with 
the organization of scientific inquiry in India. It submits annu¬ 
ally to Government a general programme of research—and at 
the end of the year, presents a brief review (d* the results obtain¬ 
ed during the year in all lines of scientific investigation control¬ 
led by its members. 

(b) Secondly, the Govormneut of India has the 
assistance of the Imperial Institute in England with 
reference to “ such scientific and technical investiga¬ 
tions of economic importance as are best pursued 
in London either on account of their special character 
and complexity or on account of the desirability of 
the results being communicated to manufacturers 
and commercial experts with ii view to technical 
trials and commercial opinions and valuations being 
obtained/’ and 

( c) Thirdly, there is in England an Advisory Com¬ 
mittee appointed by the Royal Society to advise the 
Government of India on its scientific and economic 
work. The Director of the Imperial Institute is a 
member of the Committee. The reports and pro¬ 
grammes of the Board of Scientific Advice in India 
are submitted to the Committee through the 
Secretary of State for consideration and advice. 
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The field of inquiry in this respect is of vast extent, and 
progress must necessarily be slow. With three such Boards of 
Advice, however, the Government of India will before long be 
in a position to organize a separate Department for the purpose 
of carrying out such a comprehensive industrial survey of the 
country. 

It may be added in this connection that articles prepared 
by the staff of the Scientific and Technical Depart¬ 
ment of the Imperial Institute, embodying results 
reached relating to Indian economic products are 
annually published in the Bulletin of the Imperial 
Institute, and that the Bulletin circulates in Great 
Britain and in the Colonies. Last year the bulletin 
on the production of Manganese ores in India had 
a wide circulation. 

F. Trade *.—Railway comniuiucatioii. We have the 
Railway Board corai)Osed of tliree railway specialists 
with a Secretary and establishment (constituted 
in 1905 ). It is a body outside the Government of 
India—entrusted with a double set of functions— 
( 1) Administrative and ( 2 ) Deliberative. Its ad¬ 
ministrative functions include the c^onstruction of 
new lines by State agency, the carrying out of new 
works on open lines, the improvement of railway 
management with regard both to economy and 
public convenience, the control and promotion of 
the staft* on State lines, &c., &c. As regards 
deliberation^ there are tlie preparation of the Rail¬ 
way })rogrammc and the larger questions of railway 
policy and economy—affecting both State and Com¬ 
panies’ lines. In the exercise of tlio latter functions, 
the Board acts as the adviser of Go\ eminent whose 
conclusions will not be arrived at without the advice 
of the Board. 

Thus as a deliberative body, the Railway Board is a stand¬ 
ing Committee of railway experts to advise the Government 
of India in regard to this branch of Public Works. It is in¬ 
tended to bring to this side of State policy larger expert know¬ 
ledge and 0 xperien(*.e, and examining the (piestioii from the 
wider stand-points of administration, trade and industrial 
development, submit to Government from time to time a syste¬ 
matic and scientific programme of railway extensions and rail¬ 
way administrative improvements. 
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2Ddly,—We have the Bureau of Commercial Intelligence, 
under a Director-General of Commercial In¬ 
telligence with an Assistant Director and a strong 
staff of Superintendents. The Bureau is an im¬ 
portant department intended to serve‘^as an inter¬ 
mediary between the Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry and the mercantile public.” 

G. Commerce and Industry :—But, above all, there is 
the new Department of (Commerce and Industry 
formed in 1905 to preside over the entire work and 
guide the general economic policy of Government. 
It is invested with extensive functions—embracing 
Economic Products. Fisheries, Geology and Miner¬ 
als, internal land trade, merchant-shipping, railway 
questions, customs, Government coal and iron 
works, exhibitions, «fcc. Ac.,—matters, generally 
relating to the commercial and industrial develop¬ 
ment of the country. The Department also advises 
Government on questions concerning commercial 
treaties and conventions. 

‘‘The days are gone by”, said Lord Curzon {%ide 
Budget speech, 1905), “ when Government can 
dissociate itself from the encouragement of Com¬ 
mercial entti’priso ”—especially at a time—“ when 
the whole air is alive with movement, rivalry, and 
competition ; and when we desire to push our pro¬ 
ducts, our manufactures and our industries upon 
the attention of the world.” The new Depirtraent 
realises tlie long-cherished aspiration of the 
mercantile community. 

Such is hriejiy the extensu'c machinery of expert enquiry 
and technical adxice created for the most part during the past 
few years—from bumbler beginnings—to assist the Government 
of India in matters economic. It touches every point of the 
industrial compass, and comprises in its wide sweep every 
branch of national industry—agriculture, mining, forestry, 
fisheries, industries and commerce—and communication. The 
new organization indicates with sufficient clearness the compre¬ 
hensive policy of State-aid in furtherance of the industrial and 
commercial development of the country on which the Govern¬ 
ment of India has emimrked under Lord Gurzon’s lead and 
guidance. 
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Scientific inquiry and technical advice, however, only re¬ 
present one side of the work. Scientific investigation and ascer¬ 
tainment of fact'' and conditions—collection and collation of all 
available data bearing on the question—this h of course a neces¬ 
sary preliminary c<»n(iition—preliminary to the proper initiation 
and prosecution of all practical effort, W nevertheless, forms a 
factor—essential undoubtedly—but of tubordinate importance 
in the practical problem. How such efforts should and can best 
be inaugiirnted on what lines conducted - and by what means 
and agency—-and with what aims and objects—these and the 
like are among the most determining considerations in the 
matter. Further, the limitiitious of such State-action and its 
ultimate purpose ought never to be lost sight of. The work is the 
people’.*^ own woik ; they must take it in hand and carry it on— 
receiving, in tie first stages of efibrt and trial, aid from the 
State only when necessary and that, too, for a time only till 
they are able to do without it. A good Government says 
J. S. Mill, w 11 give all its aid in such a shape as to encour¬ 
age and unr^TO vny rudiments it may find of a spirit of individual 
exertion. It wi'l he assiduous in removing obstacles and dis¬ 
couragements to voluntary enterprise and in giving whatever 
faciliti'js and whatever direction and guidance may be necessary ; 
its pecuniary means will be applied, when practicable, in aid 
of private eiforls—rather than in supersession of them, and it 
will call if]to play its machinery of rewards and honours to elicit 
such efforts. Government aid when given merely in default of 
private enterprise sliould be so given as to be as far as possible a 
course of edncatiOJi for the people in the art of accomidishing 
great objec-ts by individual energy and volnulary co-operation.'^ 
A scheme of Slate action which aims at any other result in this 
matter and seeks to concentrate the work in the hands of the^ 
State to the exclnsi ai of the people—or to tnu'-ier the field of 
developm^oit to other than indigenous enter 2 >ri>e offends against 
4ill principles of justice and fair-play. 

The work Government proposes to itself in this connection, 
is one of groat responsibility; and in order that its action 
might be pi inned out on right and helpful lines, it is absolutely 
necessary—particularly under the peculiar conditions of British 
rule in India—that it should have—before it decides upon a 
practical course of action, on the results of scientific investiga¬ 
tion and in accordance with the recommendations of the expert 
Departments—responsible and competent popular advice—the 
B.dvice of the people on whose behalf all such action is con- 
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templated—men of position and influence who know their 
countrymen and can speak with authority about their wishes 
and requirements. 

Apparently, however, Government has yet no such machin¬ 
ery of popular advice in contemplation. Perhaps the existing 
bureaucratic frame of general administration does not easily 
lend itself to any such arrangement. It places its chief de¬ 
pendence upon its own Departmental officers and oiHcial Boards 
—imrticularly the new Minister of Commerce and Industry 
and the Board of Scientific Advice—and accepts all such out¬ 
side advice and suggestions it may receive from the Press and 
Associations. It has not yet, however, provided itself with 
any constitutional means of taking the people into its confidence ; 
and the absence of some such provision appears to us to bo 
a most fundamental defect in the present scheme of State 
action—leading to results not always in harmony with the just 
aims of such an economic policy. 

As far as British capital and British enterprise are con¬ 
cerned, the absence of any su(;ii non-official representative 
board of economic advice to the Government of India involves 
no serious disadvantage. They are always in the close:it touch 
with the authorities both in England and India. In F-ngland, 
they have at their back the support of the powerful British 
industrial organizations, and have intimate relations with the 
India Office through them or their rei)resentatives in Parlia¬ 
ment. In India itself, British (bmmerce is allowed direct re¬ 
presentation on the Legislative Councils under the Imiiaii 
(Jouncils Act. Besides, the British mercantile and industrial 
communities have their Chambers of Commenie and other asso¬ 
ciations to focus and represent their views, and these Chambers 
and associations, according to Lord (’urzoii's view, “form an 
important factor in the body politico, i^onstituted for the forma¬ 
tion and representation of expert opinion upon mercantile 
subjects,’' and a valuable machinery by which Government can 
ascertain the views of the business world upon the many 
matters connected with business and trade with which it is 
called upon to deal. There is also the English press to give 
them its support. And finally, there are the numerous and 
frequent formal and iuformal Conferences between their repre¬ 
sentatives and members of Government in regard to matters 
affecting the trade, industry and commerce of the country. 
When the question under consideration is one of railway ex¬ 
tensions or railway tariffs, or of the merchant-shipping or cus- 
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toms, of preferential tariff or trade, or of currency or banking, 
these associations are invariably consulted and their views 
receive careful and sympathetic attention at the hands of 
Government. 

Par different, however, is the case with Indian inter¬ 
ests. These interests, though they constitute the central 
factor in the position and have the first claim on the 
consideration of the authorities, are nevertheless left to 
lie and suffer in the cold shade of neglect. The Indian 
agricultural and industrial communities have no press to 
assist them with its advocacy, and but a few feeble orga¬ 
nizations to represent their views or urge their claims. 
They have no representatives of their own in the Legislative 
Councils; they are seldom if ever consulted by Government or 
taken into confidence in reference to these industrial matters 
and are otherwise denied any determining or consultative voice 
in any form or at any stage in the final decisions of Government. 

We have here certainly a most anomalous position of 
things. The Indian i)eople are the people primarily and solely 
concerned in the matter : it is their interests that are affec^ted, 
and it is their cconofui(^ future that is at vstake. It is tor them 
and for tliem alone that all this action of the State in the 
economic sphere is intended. And yet, it is 2 )recisely they who 
are left out in the (told and made to stand outside the pale, 
while Ciroverument is glad to acce 2 )t help and advice in its work 
from every other quarter, and listen to every other voice ! 

The field of work here is the people's own, and it has to be 
borne in mind that such protective intervention on the 2 )art 
of the Static in aid of the peojile^s efforts is a purely optional 
function and rests only on a moral obligation. And if the Gov¬ 
ernment of India goes out of its proper line? of administrative 
duty and uinlertakes economic work whi(di does not fall within 
the limits of its necessary functions it does so, because the 
people, on whose behalf it is undert^ikeu, are unable—through 
whatever cause—under present circumstances to do without 
such State-help. This is the raison d^etre of such State-effort 
and its justification. As soon as the people are able to help 
themselves and safeguard their interests by their own unaided 
efforts, the necessity for State assistance ceases, and Govern¬ 
ment will be bound to withdraw from the field. State-aid thus 
in this economic sphere comes iu only p'o tempore and pro 
hono publico \ and in taking nj) this duty, Government places 
itself for the time being in the position of a trustee and a 
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guardian of the people’s iuterests. It is obvious, that in order 
to be able to properly discharge its trust and for the good of 
those on whose behalf it exercises it, and to take effective 
practical measures with a view to that end, it must needs have 
correct and accurate knowledge as to what their difficulties are, 
what impediments lie in their path of advance, where and in 
what ways they require such State assistance. "W ithout such 
knowledge, its action—however well-meant—might conceivably 
proceed on wrong lines and fail in its intended object. I he 
Government of India, however, thinks fit to deny to itself the 
advantage of such close touch with the people vitally interested 
and that, too, under circumstances under which it needs it 
most, and seek help and advice in the work chiefly from those 
who can have little or no knowledge of the people, their wants 
and wishes, and whose interests, be.ddes, are not infrequently 
in conflict with theirs. 

The result is as might be expected. Under such foreign 
advice, guidance and inspiratio.i, tnero is a grievous deflexion 
of the entire action of the State on the econf mic side—a de¬ 
flexion against which the nation is entitlt‘d to enter its respect¬ 
ful but most emphatic protest. A new ideal seems to be 
aimed at—the ideal of an Industrial India moulded and 
developed on European methods—nut by the energy and efforts 
of her people, but by foreign enterprise, and objects are pro¬ 
posed other than those connected with national advancement. 
India is looked on as a “material asset” of the Emf)ire of vast 
potential value, and quite iu the >pirit of the Colonial system 
of the 18th centurv and its underlying ideas, is sometimes 
spoken of as a “ vast property.” It is a land of inexhaustible 
resources and there is no finer field iu all the world for 
British enterprise. The Indian people are no doubt good agricul¬ 
turists, but are “ incapable” of any other or higher effort; and 
if the splendid wealth of the country is ever to be developed, 
it can only be by the energy and resourcefulness of foreign 
enterprise. British enterprise lias at'hieved such marvellous 
success in the development of (.Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand, what ground is there for doubting that it would obtain 
similar success in the Indian field? The English exploiter, 
with his Free-trade experience of English industrial life, does 
not require any adventitious aid from the State; but the State 
gives it—to accelerate the movement of advance and to shorten 
the preliminary period of trial and failure. And when the 
industrial field is thus successfully worked and developed, the 
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people of the country would come in for their share in the 
resultant prosperity. 

Some such considerations would seem to govern the new 
economic policy of the State. And so inspired and giiidrf, 
what wonder if the entire scheme of Shite action in the matter 
is being planned out on lines, and State-aid rendered in forms 
and in ways, which have been found so successful in the deve¬ 
lopment of the Colonies—but which far from benefiting us—the 
people of the country—who, by reason of their general economic 
uupreparedness, are unable to take any active part in such 
work of material development, only serve to help the foreign 
exploiter and promote the progress of his enterprise? And 
it looks as if the whole splendid machinery of scientific inquiry 
and expert advice which has been recently created by Govern¬ 
ment to assist it in the work were being utilized in the same 
direction. The people of the country are left out of account 
in the general scheme; the requirements of their economic 
present and future are ignored; the peculiar disabilities under 
which they labour and which prevent them from taking 
their proper share of the work are lost sight of; and wbat 
is still more regrettable,—no comprehensive action is taken 
or even proposed to lift them from their present helplessness 
and fit them for the work that awaits them and relieve the for¬ 
eigner of the burden. The resources and energies of the State 
seem directed to one end and one only—the industrial develope- 
meiit of the country—irrespective of any considerations of 
means or agency. TJie material progress of the country—so 
helped—is proceeding rapidly and on all lines. Only we, the 
children of the soil, have little or no share in the advance. 
This IS the saddest feature of the situation and fills us with the 
gravest misgivings. 

Such deflexion of State action and its results are alike de¬ 
plorable, and seem to point to a serious defect in the machinery 
<rf expert advice that there Is at present to assist the Government 
of India in these matters. At all events it is clear that the 
Bcheme of State-aid—framed under the influence of distorted 
views and false ideals—-requires not only a modification but a 
radical change. Evidently the industrial development of a 
country can i^ve no economic value and no permanent result 
unless it is the work of the people themselves. The industrial 
field is theirs—by right of birth; and theirs is the duty, as 
theirs is ihe privilege to work it. It is their national possession, 
their national heritage, which they are bound to maintain intact 
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and pass down to those who come after them unimpaired, if not 
improved. It is the one provision that exists for the varied 
wants of coming generations. Foreign exploitation—whatever 
its extent and whatever its success—can at best be regarded 
only as pioneer-work and useful as paving the way for the 
eventual progress of indigenous enterprise, and must in no case 
and under no circumstances be suffered to supplant and 
supersede it. A scheme of economic development—^and that, 
too, with State assistance—in which the work is in the main 
left to foreign enterprise, and in which the people of the coun¬ 
try have no higher role assigned to them than that of labourers— 
hewers :of wood and drawers of water—is a scheme of State- 
aided foreign exploitation—which has no justidcation in any 
considerations of national equity, necessity or expediency, and 
must carry with it its own condemnation. The work is emphati¬ 
cally and by every moral right ours ; ours are the interests 
vitally concerned ; for we must achieve our salvation by our own 
efforts in this as in so many other departments of national life. 
In our present economic weakness, however, and in the first 
stages of trial and struggle, we require as an indispensable 
condition of success, the guidance, the lead and the help which 
the State alone can give as. Ijooking at the question from this 
point of view, we submit that a new departure is absolutely 
needed in the existing plan of State assistance—a departure on 
lines more in harmony with our wants, and calculated to bring 
us relief and help where needed most and in the right way, and 
give us the requisite training as a nation to enable us to rise to 
a higher level of economic effort, and in course of time, resume 
our proper place among the great industrial nations of the 
world. As an indispensable preliminary to so fundamental a 
change in the programme of {State action in the economic 
sphere, we would humbly suggest that the Government of India 
should have with it—‘available for purposes of consultation— 
and side by side with its departmental Board of Scientific 
Advice—another independent and non-official Economic Board 
—constituted Ou the plan of the Prussian Economic (JounciP— 
a Board composed under a double system of election and 
nomination—of representatives of the various industrial classes 
in the country— duly qualified to speak with authority from 

® “ The Prussian Economic Council consiste of 75 members, of whom 
45 are recommeudod to the Government for nomination by representativea 
of trade, industry, and agriculture and forestry (15 members each); 
while 30 are called by Government, 15 at least of these representing the 
artisan and labour classes. Eieclion is for 5 years.” The Couucil waa 
established in November, 1880. 
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personal knowledge and experience and give compet<'nt and 
responsible advice to the Administration in respect of the various 
practical measures under consideration. Such a Council need 
not be at the start anything more than a purely consultatice 
council like its Prussian prototype—^giving advice on economic 
questions, and without consulting which, as in the case of the 
iiailway Board in respect of its deliberative functions, Govern¬ 
ment would not take any decisions. 

Already in agricultural matters annual conferences are held 
in various Provinces between officers of the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment and representatives of local agriculture—conferences which 
are b^ all concurrent testimony found so useful. The princMe 
underlying such popular consultations in matters so vitfflly 
touching the well-being of the people, is officially admitted to 
be a sound principle, and the proposed Economic Board would 
only give it a wider and a more general extension, and in a 
more permanent shape. If such a Council of advice in matters 
economic has been considered necessary in an advanced state 
like Prussia, and that, too, by no less a statesman than 
Prince Bismarck, how much more necessary is it to have one such 
for India where the problem that confronts us is infinitely harder 
and more complex ? Surely the day is gone by when the rulers 
could securely live amidst the clouds of Olympus and issue Fii- 
mans for the guidance of their subjects. They must now in 
these prosaic times descend from the celestial heights and come 
to the haunts of men and listen to what they have got to say as 
to their wants and wishes. Even the British Government in 
India is no exception. 

In Prussia—where the Economic Council was constituted 
in 188(), the question before the Prussian Government was one 
of Protection to Prussian industry against the perils of unres¬ 
tricted foreign competition, and even so masterful a Chancellor 
as Prince Bismarck, the great Empire-builder, considered such 
a standing board of economic advice to the Administration 
essential to the successful carrying out of the new policy propos¬ 
ed. In India the task before the Government and the country 
is one of immeasurably greater difficulty—it is a rebuilding of 
the entire industrial life of the nation on the newer and more 
solid foundations. Such a work of general industrial re¬ 
construction must in ^any country be a work of formidable 
difficulty. In the case of India, the difficulty is greatly increas¬ 
ed not only by the vastfiessj)f the^area to bo operated upon but 
also by the heavy dncubiis of a chequered past to be removed 
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before the way could be cleared, and by the complexity of the 
conditions which surmund the practical endeavour. It is undoubt¬ 
edly the work of the people themselves—a work which they 
must carryout by their own efforts. But the fict tliat in their 
present economic prostration and helplessness they are unable to 
accomplish it unaided—for themselves and by themselves,—and 
being so unable, starve and suffer, imposes upon the British 
Government of the country, as representing a high r civiliza¬ 
tion and charged under Providence with a nobler imperial mission 
than was ever entrusted to the ancient Komans, a mo^t solemn 
obligation in tliis regard—and obligation to render to their sub¬ 
jects a^l the aid and helpful guidance it is in their pow^r to do— 
in'^bieving their economic .salvation. And in the discluirge of 
such an obligation, no responsible British Administration will, 
we venture to think, deny to itself aid and advice from the 
people concerned and their leaders—such as the proposed Board 
of Economic Advice would be the means of supplying. 

Besides, the constitution of such a Council of Economic 
Advice would be a most fitting supplement to the magnidcent 
machinery of scientific enquiry and techuieil advice which 
Lord Cupzon’s Government has created to assist the Administra¬ 
tion in this economic work, and supply the one missing link in the 
great organization. The scientific staff is already strong—and 
only requires the addition of a few exports in fisheries, scientific 
forestry and irrigational engineering to give it the necessary 
completeness. The Boards of Scientific Advice are well- 
ojganized and leave little to be desired. The new Ministry of 
Commerce an.l lDdn:^try places at the command of the Govern¬ 
ment of India the highest technical and administrative talent 
to advice and assist i# framing practical measures There is, 
further, the touch with the representatives of British capital 
and British enterprise in the country. But one mO'.t important 
link is still wanting to complete the chain and stre.igtlien the 
imperial organization. Some machinery is require! by which 
Government in their Department of Commerco an I Industry 
can ascertain at first hand the views of the Indian agricultural, 

, industrial and merchautile communities, so vitally interested, 
in the matter. In the absence of such an agency, there can bd 
no living touch with the bard concrete realities of the situation,. 
and the one central element in the queetioti - and that, too, 
of such essential importance, and witboat diie regard to which 
no practical decision can safely be tak^—the views of 
the people concerned—is likely to be dh^ener that not overlooked. 
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The proposed Economic Council is intended to supply this 
cardinal defect in the existing organization. I 

Such a Board of Advice constituted, Government woidd 
get into close living touch with the facts of the industrial life'of 
the country, aud would be in a position to know what tho 
difficulties are that beset the path of indigenous enterprise— 
where its weaknesses lie—and at what points it requires nursing 
and fostering—aud with such knowledge, to grasp and appre¬ 
ciate the general situation and its needs, and frame its pro¬ 
gramme in accordance therewith. 

At all events, our national requirements in this respect— 
which are so numerous and so urgent, but which at present 
receive such scant notice at the head-quarters of the Imperial 
Administration,—would receive their due consideration. There 
is, for instance, the first and most urgent of our wants, and 
that is in respect of general and technical education. After a 
century of British rule, we have to note the distressing fact that 
we have yet a bare 5 per cent of the population able to read and 
write. It is clear, that no great advance is possible with such 
Population (1901) 290-3 miUions I illiteracy and the moral 

Literate IB‘6 „ ) helplessness it implies—in this 

as in other lines of national improvement. Universal Educa¬ 
tion—whether on the voluntary or on the compulsory principle 
—^is what we most sorely need to give us the requisite leverage 
for a progressive movement. So, again, it is regretted that we 
have not yet in the country one single institution like the Tokio 
College of Engineering in Japan—to give instruction to our 
aspiring youth in the higher branches of Sciepce and Engineer¬ 
ing. The time is surely come when it is necessary for us to 
have one strong and well-equipped college of Physical Science 
and Technology. There is, next, the question of the existing 
land revenue assessments, the crushing incidence of which has 
at present such a depressing effect on the prenuer industry of 
the nation. There is a general consensus oi opinion that some 
fisoal re-adjustmeut is absolutely necessary to give relief to the 
G^uvating classes, and put the industry on a proper plane of 
efficiency. Mr. O^Conor,* our former Director-General of 
Statistics with the Gowen^ent oj^'India, suggeste a 30 per 
cent reduction in the exiiling lan(L#Venu0 demand all roj^d in 
the temporarily-settled Provinces—notably Bombay and Madras* 
There is, again, the questioifbf banking and the re-organization 
of rural credit. There is hut little capital in the co^try avail¬ 
able for industrial efforts and as to what little there'fe^we have 
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yetno pfoper means of marshalling and mobilising it for the 
purpose—such as for instance exist in Japan. Further, there 
is among the peoide a most lamentable want of knowledge 
about the material resources of the country. In regard to 
mineral wealth, for example, we doubt if one in a thousand can 
tell where lead and copper exist, manganese and chromite are 
found, or where mica and asbestos are worked. The records of 
the Geological Survey, which contain such invaluable know¬ 
ledge on the point, are all in English as also that comprehen¬ 
sive work of reference—Dr. Watt’s Dictionary of Economic 
Products. We have got no vernacular translation of these 
works for the use of the industrial classes ; and why not, is the 
question that is asked. In dealing with these and such other 
questions, we think, the advice of such a Council as we propose 
would be of the greatest value to the Administration. 

But, further, such a Council of Economic Advice would be 
a most useful link between the Imperial Administration and the 
industrial classes in the country. No such channel of com¬ 
munication at present exists. There are just now so many 
special inquiries going on in various parts of the country under 
official experts—enquiries regarding sugar, tobacco, silk, chrome 
leather work, indigo, &c.; and yet the people know little or 
nothing about these expert inquiries or the results reached. 
Besides, these and such other lines of scientific inquiry on 
technical research are at present being opened up in response to 
suggestions from the British industrial and mercantile com¬ 
munity, while the people of the country, whose requirements in 
respect of such scientific investigations of an economic nature 
are so numerous and so varied, have got no means of taking any 
effective share in such initiation. We trust, they would find 
in the proposed Council a useful body through whom they could 
place themselves in communication with the expert Depart¬ 
ments under the Government of India, t 

Moreover, under the Swadeshi ilhpulse there is now a 
general awakening in these industrial matters throughout the 
length and breadth of the land^—^a new stir in men’s mhids—of 
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fiuob happy augury for the future. The air is full of movement 
and changei and it is evident, that we are on the eve of a new 
era in the economic annala of the country-^the uprise of new 
ideas, new hopes, new aspirations—and active and vigorous 
efforts on all sides to go on on the path of advance. And it 
seems to us important that the Government of India should be 
able to place itself at a time like this at the central point of 
vantage on the line of march in order to give to the new 
national movement the proper directive guidance and stimulus 
which it alone can give. Already a comprehensive constructive 
policy of State-aid in support of such an economic progress of 
the country has been planned out with such prescient states¬ 
manship by Lord Curzon’s Government and a splendid organiz¬ 
ation of inquiry and technical advice has been created with a 
view to enabling the authorities to carry it out. And it seems 
to us that the help and advice of such an Economic Council as 
we propose is necessary, as calculated to bring the Imperial 
Administration into liviug contact with the industrial system of 
the country, enable it to appreciate the forces at work and in^ 
tervene with effect—and exactly at the points whore such 
intervention would be most useful. 

Such are some of the considerations which lead us to 
suggest the formation of such an Economic Council for India. 
What the precise constitution and functions of such a Council 
should be, are matters of detail which it would obviously 
be premature at this stage to discuss. We would only say 
that such a Board of Advice to be really serviceable and 
fitted to fulfil its duties with efficiency must be a strong, 
independent and, as far as possible, representative Board. And 
we have no doubt that such a Council of Advice would be on 
the one hand of great help to the Government of India in 
carrying out its policy of State-aid as at present conceived and 
chalked out, and on the other of incalculable advantage to the 
whole industrial population of the country. 

And, finally, there is every reason to hope that thus helped 
and guided by the State on the one side, and with the moral 
leverage of the new Swadeshi sentiment of such force and 
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strength, India would be able to enter upon a career of in 
dostrial advance with an organised vigor and a well-directed 
energy which would promise the happiest results, and, l)efore 
many years have passed away, to claim her proper place in the 
forefront of the world’s progress. Altogether all indications 
concur that this Land of Promise of ours has an economic 
fhture before her brighter and mightier by far than even her 
golden past—great though that is—and that the ideal 
Swadeskism is not the baseless fabric of a dreamer’s dream— 
but a positive certainty within measurable distance of realiza- 
tion. Here we conclude, and in conclusion we would express 
a confident hope that the suggestion made in the foregoing 
pages regarding an Economic Council for India—to advise the 
Imperial Administration on economic questions—will receivo 
lympathetic consideration at the hands of the public. 

0 Land of lands! to thee we give 

Our prayers, our hopes, our service free; 

For thy sons shall nobly live, 

' And at thy need shall die for thee! 



MINING, METALLURGY, MINERAL AND 
METAL WORKS.* 

[ By Rao Bahadur G. V. Josbi, B. A., Head Master, 
QovernmtU High School, A’aiara. ] 

These constitute an important department of national in¬ 
dustry, and in any scheme of economic revival and reform, are 
entitled to a prominent place. They present a most fruitful 
line of effort, and suggest a boundless vista of possible 
development. Our mineral wealth is immense; and there is 
no spliere of industrial work in which the openings are so 
many, and the prizes so great. It was at one time a flourish¬ 
ing industry in the land, giving employment to a numerous 
section of the population. But it has since shared the fate 
of so many of our other industries, and perished in the 
general economic cataclysm that has swept over the land, 
sending our miners to the plough, or forcing them into the 
ranks of landless and casual labour. The field, however, is 
there—vast and rich—open to our enterprise; and it rests 
with us to properly work and develop it. The eeonomic need 
is imperative for the endeavour, and we have at present 
unrivalled opportunities wMch may not always recur. And 
now that there is such a national awakening to the economic 
situation in the country and its necessities,—there is, we 
submit, no more urgent or important question that can 
engage the deliberations of the Conference than that which 
has reference to the rehabilitation of this ancient and glorious 
industry. As a humble contribution to such a discussion it is 
proposed in the following pages to submit a brief general 
survey of the position as it at present exists, and respect¬ 
fully offer a few suggestions with a view to practical action 
in the matter. 

Our mineral deposits are rich and varied. Wo have 
diamonds and rubies, gold and silver, copper and lead, iron 
and coal, mica and aluminium, marble and lime-stone, and 
in fact every useful mineral we need for our purposes. As 
Mr. Ball puts it (Ec. Geol., p. 1), “ Were India wholly isolated 
from the rest of the world, or were her mineral productions 

•This paper was submitted to the Indian Industrial Oon 
ferenoe held at Benares in December 1906. 
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protected from competition, there cannot be the least doubt 
that she would be able, from within her own boundaries, to 
supply very nearly dfl the requirements, in so far as the mineral 
worn is concerned, of a highly civilized community/' 

(a) In India diamonds occur over three wide areas:— 
(1) The Eastern side of the Deccan from the Penner to the 
Sone, (2) Madras, Cudapah, Karnul, Ellore, Krishna and 
Godavari basins, and (3) Chhota Nagpur and the Central 
Provinces to Bundelkhand. They are found in alluvial de¬ 
posits—in beds of sand and clay, in ferruginous sandstones 
and in conglomerates. The best diamonds are those from 
the Krishna district and from Panna in Bundelkhand. The 
matrices are still undiscovered. The surface working in several 
parts of these areas show signs of exhaustion—and indeed large 
diamonds have not been found for years. Both practical and 
scientific opinion, however, leans to the view that rich beds 
lie below as yet untouched. Considerable tracts in the 
Madras Presidency of the diamond Banganapully conglomerate 
are still untried. There are besides lare conglomerate beds 
in the Krishna district to which belonged the old mines of 
Collur and where the Kohinoor was obtained. The Ramal- 
cottah and Banganapully mines are still worked, and yield a 
remunerative supply of small and rou^h diamonds. There are 
promising areas in the Nizam's dominions which the Deccan 
ilines Company has recently had investigated and reiiorted on by 
a distinguished expert. In Bundelkhand there are the Panna 
mines. The ground here consists of ferruginous gravel mixed 
with reddish clay which is washed for diamonds. The matrix 
evidently lies deeper. There is a still more important tract 
lying north-east of Panna where large diamonds though not of 
the first water are obtained; and here, according to Pogson, 
“inexhaustible strata producing diamonds exist." Presum¬ 
ably as in South Africa, so in these Indian diamond tracts, the 
workings have hitherto been confined to alluvial deposits., sand¬ 
stones and conglomerates. Apparently the eruptive detritus 
of low-lying inferior rocks spread over tJie river valleys, and it 
would seem necessary to extend the search to greater depths 
and through “ pans " or “ pipes'' running down into the in¬ 
ferior strata through which volcanic matter has forced its way 
to the surface bringing diamonds with it from some lower 
matrix. There can, however, be no dOubt as to the vastness 
of the treasure that lies hidden here in these diamond fields ^ 
and science will guide eifective search. Our gold depofeits are 
wen richer and more extensive. 
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(b) Gold occurs in India in the quartz reefs which traverse 
the metamorphic and sab-metamorphic series of rocks, in the 
alluvial deposits resting on these rocks, and in places in chlori- 
tic schists and quartzites and certain forms of gneiss Ml along 
the foot of the Himalayas from West to East, the territory 
rocks which flank the bases of the hills are auriferous, the gold 
obtained being all detrital, derived from the crystalline 
metamorphic rocks of the higher ranges. In the Punjab, most 
of the rivers and streams—whether rising in the higher or 
lower ranges—contain gold. In Assam, there are auriferous 
deposits of considerable economic? value. Most of the streams 
contain gold-bearing gravel—the Subansiri and Dohovi rivers 
particularly. In Chhota Nagpur gold occurs in (considerable 
tracts, the richest deposits being in the north of Siughbhiim 
and the South of Maiibhum in alluvial sands, gravels, and 
conglomerates. At Sonpet there is what looks like a fine 
quartz matrix. By fur the most valuable deposits, however, 
are found in Soutlmrn India. In Malabar and the Wyaaad the 
metal occurs in the reefs or large lodes of quartz, in the leaders 
or spurs from them and in the casing rock. Mr. B. Smith's 
report of 1879-80 mentions a tract here some 510 square miles 
in area, in which there are 200 out-crops, richer and wider than 
in any portion of Australia. In Mysore, the Kolar gold fields 
are well known, and their success proves that gold exi&ts in 
richly paying quantities in many of the lodes running through 
the Dliarwar schists, and lodes of equal richness exist else¬ 
where, too, in the series. And in the opinion of Mr. Foote, 
the mining operations at present in progress tap only to a small 
extent the gold-bearing rocks of Mysore. Over the wnole ex¬ 
tent of the Province from North to South run well-marked 
bands of Dharwar schists so rich in auriferous deposits. The 
Kolar band is only an out lier of limited extent. Of the great 
bands tiMversing Mysore, the western is said by Rlr. Foote to 
be the largest and least known, being covered by the dense 
forests of the Western Ghats. In the Bombay Presidency, the 
district of Dharwar is rich in auriferous deposits which are found 
in these district series of rocks. Ltistly, we have gold sands in 
so many of our rivers. 

(c) As regards Coppar it is not an extensive deposit, but 
where it occurs, it is of cou«iiderable richness. It occurs both 
in the older crystalline metamorphic rocks and also in several 
of tlie groups of transition rocks, 6. y. in the Cuiapah and 
Aravali series. The most extensive copper deposits are in the 
district of Singhblmra and the State of Dulbhum. Copper ores 
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occur in the Madras Presidency in the districts of Cudapah, 
Karnul, Nellore, in ttajputana, in Ajmere, and in several 
Native States; in the United Provinces, in Kumaon and 
Gurhwal; and in Bengal, in the Hazaribagh district. 

(d) Silver is a deposit of still more limited extent. It 
seldom occurs native, but is found alloyed with gold as in 
Mysore in some places, or associated with lead and copper. 
Argentiferous galena abounds in the districts of Cudapah and 
Karnul in the Madras Presidency and also in the Bhagalporo 
division of Bengal. Native silver in small quantities occurs 
in the Kappalgade hill streams in Dharwar in the Bombay 
Presidency. 

(c) Passing on to IroUy we find, our supplies of this most 
useful of minerals are of surpassing richness in extent in both 
the British Provinces and the Native States. Indeed there is not 
a district in the country where iron ores are not to be met with 
in more or less abundance. In parts of the Peninsula, the 
deposit is simply magnificent—far even beyond the dreamer’s 
dream. In the Salem district of the Madras Presidency, the 
development of the ore is on a scale of unparalleled magnitude, 
whole hills and ridges being formed of the purest varieties of it; 
the deposits are not lodes but true beds of marvellous extent and 
thickness, and the ore obtained is of the best quality and in 
quantities to be estimated only in thousands of millions of tons. 
In the Chanda district of the Central Provinces, the iron ores 
exhibit wonderful richness and abundance. Near Dewalgaon, 
there is a hill named Khandeshwar which is 255 feet high and 
the whole mass is laden with ore enough to furnish the whole 
of India with iron for years. The iron ores of the Ranigauj 
field in Bengal occur in iron-stone shales 1,400 feet thick; and 
in case of iron works being established here, regular mining for 
years would not be necessary for a long time. Even in 8iod we 
have masses of magnetite and bands of brown kcematite of 
considerable richness. In the State of Gwalior remarkably rich 
deposits occur; and so do they in many other Native States. 

(/) As to Coal, India possesses extensive stores none 
belonging to the carboniferous period. The whole deposit as* far 
as ascertained, occurs in the rocks of the Goudwana System ; and 
the coal measures exist only in the Central and North East 
Provinces, in Western Bengal, the lower Provinces and the 
Nizam’s territories. The coal area is estimated at 35,000 square 
miles, and the amount of coal at over 40,000 million tons. The 
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most extensive coal-field is that of Raniganj situated on the 
rocky frontier of Western Bengal, 120 miles from Calcutta, the 
available coal estimated at 14,000 million tons. 

S^ce does not permit of any more details beinff added here 
regarding these mineral deposits. Besides, the work of explora¬ 
tion is still incomplete, whole areas lying untouched, particular- 
W in the Native States. Malwa and Kathiawar, Cutch and 
Bundelkhand, Ilewah and the Nizam’s dominions are in this 
respect more or less still a terra incognita. Enough, however, 
it IS honed, has been said to convey some general idea of the 
practically boundless wealth we possess, hidden in the Earth’s 
Urust. Broadly speaking these mineral deposits constitute for 
us an under-ground store of capital of immense value (our coal 
dejposit alone is worth 20,000 crores rupees). Nature’s generous 
gift to us which—if we should only know where and how to 
find them and turn them to use—would prove a most important 
help to us in our future industrial developments. Iron and coal 
are the ground-work of England’s material prosperity; in 
France and Germany, they are also the main foundation on 
which the now industries have been built up, la Australia, it 
is to their mineral resources that the colonies owe the proud 
position they hold in the Empire as the richest colonies. Here 
gold was first discovered in 1851 ; and from that year to 1891, 
368 million pounds sterling worth of the metal was obtained. 
Silver to the value of 29 millions, copper 30 million pounds 
sterling, and tin 12, together forming a total mineral output 
during the period of close on 440 million pounds sterling: and 
4Jkn economist remarks, the derelopment of manufacturing and 
other industries in these colonies followed as a natural sequence 
to the acquisition of so rich a treasure. In India, our hidden 
heritage, to be sure, would not prove of less service. 

So richly endowed by the bounty of Nature, India from the 
earliest times of which there is any recor<l down to within a few 
years of the British occupation, was one of the foremost mining 
countries in the world. She was able not only to meet from her 
resources her own local wants, but also sent to far-off lands some 
of the finest products of her mines. For centuries and up till 1727 
when Brazil entered the market with its (jheaper stones obtained 
from the mines of Minas Geraes, India alone supplied diamonds 
to the world. The Koh-i-noor of the British (Trown, the 
Orloff in the sceptre of the Russian Czar, the Fitts diamond 
among the State jewels in France, and several others in the 
possession of the princes and magnates of Europe, arc from our 
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mines, China got her silver from us. Our iron was held to be 
of superior quality and was much sought after by the foreign 
merchants. Indian steel was highly prized for its fine temper 
and found ready sale in the markets of Persia and England, 
Fire-arms and swords damascened on gold and covered with gems 
passed across the frontiers. Our damascening on iron and steel 
as turned out even to this day commanded high prices. We 
had iron foundaries in the country capable of turning out work 
like the wrought iron pillar close to the Kutub at Delhi, the 
iron girders at Puri, the ornamental gates of Somnath, the 24 
feet wrought iron gun at Nurwar, which afforded a theme of 
wonder to succeeding generations. 

Megasthenes wrote some 3‘JO years b. o. :—“ India has 
underground numerous veins of all sorts of metals, for it con¬ 
tains much gold and silver, and copper and iron in no small 
quantity, and even tin and other metals which are employed in 
making articles of use and ornament as well as the implements 
and accoutrements of war.” And, so contained India for 
centuries afterwards. All accounts go to show that this mining 
and metal industry was iu those days a largo and flourishing 
industry in the country. We had a numerous population of 
miners and metal workers and every branch of the industry 
was more or less strongly represented. The work was carried on 
an extensive scale and over large tracts j and our miners— 
though without outside light or guidance—whether working for 
diamonds or gold, copper or iron, showed remarkable skill and 
resource in their processes and great boldness and expert 
knowledge in their operations, of the capabilities of the tracts 
in which they worked. 

Diamond digginysi were extensive in the diamond tracts. 
Traces of old workings are numerous. Pits in gravel and shnfts 
of varying depth with horizontal galleries run gangne to get 
at the seams of diamond gangne are still to be seen. Even 
dredging was not neglected where necessary. There were 
diamond mines in the Cudapah, Karniil, Goda and Krishna 
districts in the Madras presidency, in the ('handa district and 
in Chhota Nagpur. In Karnul up till within a few short years 
ago there were over a dozen places where we had both rock 
workings and alluvial washings for diamonds. Chenur and 
Cnimapurtee in Cudapah, Manimadagu iu Bellary, Colur, 
Partial, Meluvilly, Sarabalpur, Jashpur, Panna were among the 
leading centres of the industry. There wi\s diamond polishing 
in most of these places also. 
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Gold minting was perhaps—next to iron and lead—^the 
most extensive branch of the industry giving employment to 
numerous classes. Malabar and the Wynaad, Mysore, 
Dharwar, Chhota Nagpur, Singhbhum, were among the chief 
seats of gold mining. The miners quarried on the outcrop or 
sank shafts with adits. In the Malabar they cut them in 
hard solid quartz, 60 to 70 feet deep, with smooth and plumb 
lines, and pounded the stone with hand miillers. In Jashpur on 
both sides of the river Ebo the tracts were simply honey-combed 
with shafts sunk by successive generations of gold seekers. In 
parts of Chliota Nagpur stone crushers are to be met with in 
numerous villages, which were used by the gold miners. 
Amalgamation (and the use of mercury) was well known. 
Gold washing was an important industry. In the Punjab, 
in Assam, in Orissa, in the Central Provinces and even in 
Katliiawar and Rajputana, as also in Chhota Nagpur, large 
numbers lived by washing the sands of rivers and streams for 
gold. In Assam not long ago there were some 15,000 to 
20,000 persons engaged in this gold washing. 

There were numerous mines of silver in Southern 
India, in the districts of Cudapah, Kariiul, and Malabar. 
Silver was extracted from argentiferous galena at Jaugam- 
razpilly in Cudapah to a large extent. There was also some 
silver working in Rajputana and in the llhagiilpore division in 
Bengal. There were silver mines in Assam, too. 

Co'p'per ,—It was extensively worked in Karnul, in Bellary, 
in Nellore where ‘ hills ’ of copper-slag occur to attest the 
extent of old workings, in Hazaribag in Bengal where count¬ 
less mounds of slag are still to be seen and in Rajputana and 
in many Native States, 

Lead ,—According to Mr. Ball from whose invaluable 
work on the Economic Geology of India these details are 
quoted, there is probably no metal in India mined and worked 
to so large an extent except iron,—and we have old workings 
scattered in so many parts,—in Southern India, in Rajputana, 
in Bengal, &c. 

Iron and This represents the largest department 

of our old mining and metal industry. There is not a district 
in India-—scarcely a village—but had more or less iron smelt- 
ng and iron work. In North Arcot, for instance, in 1885 
iron ore was mined in every taluka and there was iron smelt¬ 
ing in 86 villages. Bangalore was noted for both iron and 
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steel. Steel-making at Nirmah in the Nizam’s dominions had 
a world-wide reputation. Narsingpur in the Central Provinces 
turned out excellent iron work. In Alwar there were numerous 
furnaces. In the Punjab there were large iron and steel works 
in several places. 

Zinc *—In Bmputana at Jawar in the Udaipur State, it 
was largely worked; and so was Tin in the Hazaribag district 
in Bengal—some 40 furnaces at the village of Naranga alone. 

Corundum (including ruby, amethys, sapphire, topaz).— 
It was extensively mined in the Bellary district, in the 
Hindapur Taluka in Madras and in the Native State of 
Rewah where the supplies are said to be simply inexhaust¬ 
ible. Here the diggers had even to use light m underground 
operations. 

Emeralds —were mined at Ajmere; beryls in Madras; 
garnets in the Aravalli schists in the Kishengad State, where 
the outcrop was quarried for over a mile. 

Glass ,—India abounds in materials suited for the manu¬ 
facture of glass ; and beads and bangles, bottles and fancy 
articles were made at many places. At Kapadwanj in the 
Kaira district in Bombay, much good glass-work was turned 
out. 


Mica *—It was mined in the Hazaribag district in Bengal 
and in the Gaya district in Bohar, where at the village of 
Bajowli, mines were worked yielding 400 maunds of Mica 
(23,000,000 plates). 

Alum *—It was largely made from Alum shales in the 
Shahabad district in Behar, at Khetri and Singhana in Baj- 
putana, and in Cutch and Sind. In Cutch, before 1818, the 
export of alum amounted in some years to several hundred 
thousand maunds. 

These brief notes will, it is hoped, suffice to mark the 
character and extent of industry that once was ours in the days 
that are gone. It is no fancj^-picture painted by some patriot’s 
fond imagination but a foithful portrayal based on authentic 
records. And so was India, not a ffincied or fabled India, but 
the India of fact and reality, the laud par excellence in the 
Old World of mines and mineral, of diamonds and gold, silver 
and copper, iron and zinc, affording varied and honourable 
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employment to numerous classes of her gifted and toiling people 
who were not then, as now, for the most part passed through 
the Procrustean process and reduced to the tillers of the soil, 
putting the seed into the ground and praying to the God of the 
Skies for rain for their crops. 

^ And be it added, to the honour of our old miners, that a 

J osition of such strength was maintained in this important 
epartment of national industry in the face of heavy odds. 
The period was one of unrest and commotion, of cliange and 
strife, and the laud had no peace and settled Government. 
And it was due mainly to the energy of our workers that the 
industry, which might liave possibly perished in the general 
crash, was preserved in the condition in which we find it. 

Even so, the position of the industry was anytliing but 
secure, Analysed, the strong and weak jioints might be thus 
stated:—The strong points were chiefly these:— 

(a) The hereditary skill of the workers, as shown in 
their mining operations, quartz-crushing and shaft- 
sinldng with adits, &c., and in their metallurgical 
processes, amalgamation, steel making, &c. 

(jb) Their accurate knowledge of the mineral deposits, 
of the tracts where they worked, the position, direc¬ 
tion, thickness, dip and strike of the veins and 
lodes, a knowledge evidently acquired by years of 
patient search and prospecting. 

(c) The force of habit and conservative tradition which 
led them to hold out under great discouragement. 

(d) And their patient perseverance and energy. 

(e) An assured market for their productions, there 
being no such competition from outside as now, 

Aj&per contra^ the weak points were many and serious^ 
these inter alia 

(a) The industry was relegated for the most ^art to the 
lower classes, e. ^., aboriginal tribes in Chhota 
Nagpur and Bundelkhand, the Kola and Gonds who 
did most of the diamond-digging ; the upper ranks, 
men of capital, intelligence and enterprise, holding 
aloof. 
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(h) The workers were mostly poor people, who worked 
on borrowed capital, and the money-lender dictated 
his own terms. And they had bo be content with 
scanty earning, sometimes not more than a bare 
subsistence. 

(c) They w'orked individually, each on his own account. 
There was no co-operative effort in any form or 
shape. They had tlieir castes no doubt; but they 
gave them only moral support, and were much like 
the Kegulated Companies in England. 

(rf) They had no education whatever. They had only 
to trust to their intuitive perception, their tradi¬ 
tional knowledge and inherited skill. They had 
not the aid of science. And geology was in India 
a science practically unknown. And their opera¬ 
tions could not extend to any great depth, e, g» in 
the gold diggings in Mysore. 

(fi) They bad no requisite machinery and appliances, 
say, for drawing or dredging, for boring or driving 
levels, for lighting or winding. In the case of 
copper mines, for instance, the access of water 
proved fatal to extended working. Quartz-crushing 
was always very hard work on the gold-fields. 

(/) Their methods were primitive and involved waste. 
In Orissa, for instance, in many workings the slag 
often contained 30 to 40 per cent of the metal. 
So, again, they used only charcoal. The needful 
supply of fuel, however, was not always available. 

{g) Theie miners and metal workers had no aid what¬ 
ever from the State. The rulers in those by-gone 
days had other ambitions and other ideals than to 
help their subjects in their industrial pursuits. 

(h) On the contrary, the taxes and the royalties they 
levied were sometimes too heavy a burden on the* 
industry. And even the conditions of the mining 
leases were hard. In the Bellary district, for in¬ 
stance, in regard to diamonds these were—(1) all 
diamonds weighing one pagoda and upwards to be 
the property of Government, (2) on others a 
royalty of 2^ per cent, (3) a heavy monthly 
nuzzur, besides. At Sambalpore, the miners had 
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to surrender the diamonds they found to Govern¬ 
ment, contenting themselves with the gold they 
could wash out of the gravel. 

On the whole, putting the strong and weak points together, 
it is clear that the position of the industry was radically one 
•of weakness. It lacked organization, reeted on a shaky basis 
and without the necessary resources of capital and proper 
direction. There was no attempt at improvement; and in 
the then state of things none was possible. Evidently an 
industry so circumstanced could only stand as long as, but 
no longer than, the general conditions of the world’s competi¬ 
tion permitted it to stand. And we held our own only so 
long as things were not much better elsewhere. The century 
( 1756-1857 ), however, which witnessed the final passing of 
India under British rule, was in Europe and America a century 
of unparalleled growth and progress. The old order of things 
gave place to the new; science advanced, commerce expanded, 
and the arts improved; and economic developments followed 
in these countries of a character and a magnitude which had no 
precedent in the annals of the world. The mining and metal 
industry sWed in this general movement of progress. Geology 
was extensively studied, particularly economic mineralogy; 
and with the aid of applied science in other directions, the 
whole art of mining and metallurgy was revolutionized; and 
vast improvements were eifected in methods, process and 
machinery; and the industry was elevated to a plane of efficiency 
never reached before. In India, on the other hand, we stood 
where we were—moving and working in the old ruts. 

But a change soon came. With British occupation India’s 
isolation came to an end ; and we were placed in close com¬ 
mercial intercourse with the nations of Europe and America. 
And with the policy of the open door, and with no protection 
whatever, we found ourselves, to our utter consternation, face to 
face with an industrial competition with which even on our 
own ground we wore powerless to cope. It was indeed a heavy 
shock, a crushing impact, to our old industries; and now half 
a century and more of such violent collision, such unequal 
conflict, has had its natural effect. Our industries are all but 
extinct and our market is flooded with foreign imports. The 
indigenous worker is elbowed out of the field; and the foreign 
trader enjoys the easy monopoly. 

In no branch of national industry is the collapse of our 
native enterprise more complete than in this mining and metal 
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work. It is aa awful and total ship-wreck. Only here and 
there a broken spar is to be met with. Some iron smelting 
in the remote villages ; some brass, copper and bell-metal work 
in the towns; the making of glass-beads and bangles here and 
there, this is still ours. So, again, we mine some mica in 
Nellore, and make and refine saltpetre in Behar. This is about 
all that is left to us of this old extensive industry. Most of 
important branches are simply crushed out of existence. 
Diamond digging is gone, iron work and st eel-making exist no 
more; copper mining has completely ceased; lead is little 
work^; and even gold-washing, which at one time was an 
important industry supporting thousands of poor people, is 
dead. In Assam where there were 20,000 persons so engaged, 
there are now just—3, and in all India —1,300. A few figures 
from the Census and Trade Returns will make the situation 
clearer. 

Number of jpersons employed in this industry, including 
workers and their dependants:— 

(a) Gold washers. 1,301 

Jade and Diamond miners ••• 1,271 

- 2,572 

(b) Brass, Copper, and Bell-metal 

. workers .. ... 2,61,622 

Tin, Zinc and Lead. 60,742 

Workers in iron and hardware. 13,35,256 

- 16,57,620 

(tf) Knife and Tool makers ... 7,183 

Agricultural implement makers. 2,16,931 

Glass makers 78,152 

- 3,66,266 

(d) Workers in gold, silver and 

precious stones . 15,72,240 

(a), (5), (<?), (d)j 35,38,707/ i. 11»2 per cent of 

the whole population. 

Thus, we have at present 3| million persons still in 
this line of occupation. Leaving out, the comparatively 
large class of goldsmiths whose work is rather more orna¬ 
mental than useful, there are just 2 millions and no more 
in the field, i. e. 1*7 percent of the total population of the 
country ; and this in respect of an industry one of the most 
flourisMng and extensive 1 Practically, the whole old mining 

* There appears to be eome diecrepanoy in these figures. 
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population is forced out compelled to quit the mines—it does 
not know how to work under modern ronditions—and seek a 
living, elsewhere I What an industrial exodus before the 
resistless advance of the foreign exploiter who with his superior 
organization and resources leaves the ludiaji worker but little 
hope or chance ! 

And while, thus, our mining and met;il work has perished, 
our market has passed almost completely, under the control of 
the foreign trader, and the indigenous supply, except at the 
village fjxirs, is now almost at the vanishing point. The imports, 
inclusive of gold and silver, were in value last year nearly 55 
crores. The principal figures are :—( 1004-05 ). 



Jjakhs of 

Crores of 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Arms, ammunition, military stores 

... 

120-3 


Chemicals . 

... 

69-9 


Coal, coke, fuel. 

... 

49-3 


Hard-ware and cutlery . 


2G8-5 


Machinery and mill work. 

•*. 

437-2 


Metals . 

... 

993-2 


Railway plant and stock. 


560-7 


Salt ••• *.• ••• ••• 


71-2 


Mineral oils . 


327-9 


Glass and glass-ware . 


112'5 


Jewellery. 

... 

105-1 


Earthen ware and porcelain 


29-2 


Building and engineering materials 


35*3 


Stone and marble . 

... 

2-7 



Total 

• » « 

... 31-82 

Gold and silver ( net imports ) ... 

... 

• •• 

... 23-08 


Grand Total 

... 64-90 


The figures speak for themselves. A yearly foreign im¬ 
port of about 55 crores of rupees, iu respect of mining and 
metal work alone, while our plentiful mineral deposits lie 
un worked and unutilized I What a field of varied and fruitful 
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industry is here voluntarily surrendered to the foreign worker 
instead of providing these things ourselves for our own use, not 
to mention exports to foreign countries ; we are content to get 
them from others, leaving them the work, the profits of such 
work, and all its higher benefits and let our miners shift 
fi)r themselves as best they can, starve and suffer for want of 
employment. An old and proud nation uncomplainingly 
resigmng itself to such a condition of things—no severer penalty 
can be conceived of ignorance and the moral incapacity and 
helplessness it induces. 

Thus whether we take the census or trade figures and test 
the position from the point of view of population or foreign 
supply, we see only too clearly what a total and extensive 
collapse is here in regard to our mining and metal work. The 
field lies almost deserted and has the dismal look of an abandon¬ 
ed Australian digging. Our minerals are still there ; our mines 
are there—of diamonds and gold, of copper and iron—the 
hidden wealth lies underground. Only we, the heirs to the 
treasure, are forced to quit the arena where we do not know to 
hold our own, and our miners compelled to betake themselves 
to the pLnigh—or worse—and earn a x>recariou8 living I 

Such a collapse—^and of an important and extensive in¬ 
dustry—is a fact of our present position of serious import. To 
the nation it means the atrophy of a fine side of its economic 
life—a dismemberment of its co-ordered and balanced system 
of industrial work, a fruitful source of wealth abandoned and a 
splendid field of employment surrendered to the foreign worker; 
to the working population, it means the loss of an extensive 
industry which once afforded varied occupation to numerous 
classes; and to the miners the loss of their hereditary employ¬ 
ment and a compulsory resort to an agricultural life and with 
the grim spectre of famine staring them in the face I 

There is no more feature of the present position which 
deserves notice. We have in several parts of the country 
a number of mining and metal works started and run mainly 
under foreign auspices on modern lines. The aggregate 
work—though the out-come of a series of efforts extending 
over 80 years and upwards,—is small, limited in: scope and 
range and meagre in its practical results. It is, moreover, a 
new form of industrial activity with which we, the people of 
the land, are but little associated and is of help to ns only as 
indicating an important line of endeavour in the new direction. 
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TJaking the latest official report on Mineral Productions in India 
^ 1898—1903 ), we find, the total value of minerals produced in 
1903 was £4,988,527 or 7J crores approximately. 

The minerals are as per margin (000a omitted )• Of these, 
salt is a Government monopoly. Saltpetre was once a Gov- 


£ 

Gold. 2,302 

Ooal. 1,299 

Balt. 366 

Saltpetre ... 288 

Petroleum ... 354 

Rubies ... 98 

Mica ... ... 86 

Manganese ore 132 

Jade stone ... 47 

Iron ore ... 14 

Graphite ... 16 

Tin, Amber, 
Magnesite... 10 


Total value.,.4,988,527 
Rupees 7 J crores. 


ernment monopoly under the East 
India Company’s rule, then transfered 
to European, firms and now, when the 
trade has largely fallen off, is again in 
Indian hands. Mica is in the hands of 
the native workers who hold their leases 
at a fixed royalty of Rs. 50 per acre. 
Part of the coal production belougs 
to native mine owners and associations. 
The rest of the mineral production of 
the year represents the results of 
European enterprise and capital. 
Leaving out of account salt and salt¬ 
petre, we have an annual output of 
say 01 crores rupees—surely an insigni¬ 


ficant item in the industrial balance-sheet of the nation. But 
they are all successful enterprises conducted on modern inetbods, 
and in the case of gold and rubies yielding large dividends. 
They are useful to the nation as affording for its guidance a re¬ 
markable object lesson in industrial exploitation on the new 
lines. They are, however, too small to affect or alter the 
general position. The average number of persons employed in 
these mines is about 102,000—and work and wages for so many 
workers. This is all our direct material gain. 


Such in brief outline is the present state of things. The 
picture is rather a shaded cheerless picture—the picture of a 
miiisked indusfjy oiLGe ^0 prosperous— oi nmierous sections of 
the population once living in such comfort by it, forced to quit 
their ancestral calling, and thromi on the land^ to shift as best 
they may, of no beginnings yet to be noticed, nor even a sign of 
any serious endeavour to rescue tbeni from their fate I Tho 
few new enterprises in the country serving no such purpose, tho 
nation looking on with apparent unconcern, no outlook could ^ bo 
less hopeful I Now, however, there is a turning of the tide* 
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With the now national awakening as symbolised in the Swadeshi 
movement there comes a glorious opening, a new prospect 
bursting on tho view, bright with hope and promise. Things 
which only a short while ago seemed all but impossible and 
chimerical,^ are now well within the range of possible attainment. 
And there is every reason to hope that we may not have any very 
long to wait before some vigorous action is taken to grapple 
with this branch of the general industrial problem. 

Such an endeavour under the existing circumstances is a 
duty—a national duty—which we ought not to put aside. 
Every economic consideration emphasizes the necessity of such 
remedial and ameliorative action. There is first the eco¬ 
nomic evil of a general dependence on agriculture as the 
one sheet-anchor of industrial life ; there is next tho condition- 
of-the-people question—the grinding 2 >overty in which a vast 
mass of the population is, under the existing conditions of 
economic life in the country, condemned to live, imperatively 
demanding the opening out of cliverhe lines of non-agri- 
cultural employment to relieve the pressure; there is again 
the problem of a general re-construction of our national 
industrial system, of which this mining and metal industry 
forms such an important and integral i)art. There is 
also this farther aspect of the matter. As things are, there 
are whole tracts in India where agriculture cannot well 
prosper—neither the soil and climate nor the water supply 
conditions being favourable for it—but which are highly 
mineralized tracts such as Karnul and Cudai)ah in the Madras 
Presidency; and it is simply distressing to find that no 
effort is made to work such tracts along the lines of develop¬ 
ment their varying resources suggest. Just as different 
classes of people require different lines of employment suited 
to their aptitudes, so, too, different tracts of country—in¬ 
dustrially speaking—need different treatment according to 
their capabilities; and it is a grievous economic mistake to 
turn a whole country of varied physical features and diverse 
resources into a sheejD-run or a cattle-farm, as it is, to turn a 
whole population of varied constitutent elements on the land j 
the Procrustean process is as ruinous iu the one case as in the 
other, and does incalculable harm to the general style and tone 
of economic life. Karnul, fop instance, iu the hladras Pre¬ 
sidency, is one of our richest Zillas with its diamond deposits 
and copper ores, and was at one time one of the most flourishing 
centres of such mining industries in Southern India. There are 
a number of localities in the district where numerous traces are 
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•still to be seen of rock workings and alluvial washings for 
diamonds as well as of extensive copper mining operations. 
Now, however, there is neither copper mining nor diamond 
digging here and the tillage of the land is the only occupation 
of the people. The conse«j[uence is—the district is a poor agri¬ 
cultural district, ever in the grip of fominc and with a starving 
straggling agricultural population. The same is the case with 
Cudapah, another Madras district, which is even worse off. 
To be sure, under normal conditions of varied economic develop¬ 
ment, these zillas in Soutliern India ought to be among the 
foremost mining districts in the land. Similar remarks apply 
to various other parts of the country. 

The need for a comprehensive endeavour to initiate such 
varied development oi* the country’s resources is thus obvious, 
and will meet with general recognition; and the revival of our 
old raining and metal work is suggested as one important step 
in the new direction. 

Wo will now proceed to submit a few observations indicat¬ 
ing in a general way the lines on wliich sucli revival of this 
mining and metal industry may be initiated. And the first 
question in this connection for consideration is the question of 
agency. What is the best and fittest agency for purposes of 
such work ? The State, foreign enterprise, or we the people 
of the laud, or all these together ? 

In this matter, tlie Government of India does not follow 
the doctrinaire principle of laissez faire. It holds, and rightly, 
that as a policy, whatever its adaptability elsewhere, it is 
altogether unsuited to the circumstances of the country. A 
protective tariff is of course out of the question : and the State 
has not even any large works of its own—if we except the 
Warora Collieries--and carefully abstains from starting any— 
where, as for instance, in iron and steel, it might most appro¬ 
priately do so. There is the sanction of precedent as well as 
of abstract theory for such direct intervention on the part of the 
State in matters industrial, and there is further ample warrant 
for such in the economic conditions that prevail in India. But 
Government does not think fit to go so tar and embark upon 
such a course of direct action. And its consistent policy during 
the whole of the past century has been to look up to private 
enterprise to do the work and confine its own efforts to aiding, 
encouraging, and stimulating it in every legitimate way by the 
grant of liberal concessions, subsidies and advances, &c., &c* 
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The principle ofState help and State guidance in pioneer work 
in the line is fully recognised ; and the general attitude of the 
State in India in respect of such undertakings leaves little to be 
desired. 

As for ourselves, however, it is obvious, we have hitherto- 
done little to avail ourselves of our opportunities in the matter. 
We have our saltpetre refineries in Behar and Mica mines 
in Nellore; and we have a considerable share in coal pro¬ 
duction in Bengal. But such straggling efforts apart, our 
association with the new enterprises is almost nil. Whatever 
the causes of such aloofness on our part, the fact is there as 
stated and has to be frankly admitted. 

And thus, so far, English enterprise is there and holds the 
ideld. It has been doing its work in the line ever since 1820 
when the first coal mine in Bengal was opened, and the first 
attempt made to work iron ores on the mofleru methods. And 
during the whole of the time it has had the most active support 
of the Government of India. As far as this development of 
industry is concerned, the net result of its labours extending 
over 80 years and more is on the whole meagre and just touches 
the fringe and no more. Coal and gold, petroleum and 
manganese ore, gems and mica, jade stone and graphite am 
about all the minerals yet tapped. There are some 74 registered 
mining and quarrying British Companies including coal, gold^ 
mica, &c. with a nominal capital of 3 to 6 crores of rupees. 
The total number of mines in 1903 was (including both 
European and Indian) 640, the average number of persons 
employed being 102,195, and the total value of minerals pro¬ 
duced was, as already stated before, £4,998,527 or leaving out 
salt and saltpetre £4,367,893. This represents the total net 
outcome of 83 years' effort on the part of English enterprise, 
enjoying the cordial support of the State to develop our mineral 
resources. This cannot be regarded as satisfactory or in any 
way encouraging. But we Iwve no right to complain. The 
work that has been done, deserves aidcnowledgment; and it is 
only fair to recognise that there are obvious limitations to the 
extension and usefulness of such undertakings engineered by 
foreign enterprise. The field of effort is ours, and we have no 
right to expect the foreign exploiter—whatever the energy he 
may bring to his task—to do everything for us without our aid 
OP co-operation in any form or decree. There are further 
certain considerations in regal'd to this |)oiDt which we have 
Co bear in mind. 
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Idt .—English industrial enterprise is justly famed tbrongh- 
cut the world for its unrivalled energy and its splendid achieve-* 
raents. It has claims coining upon it from all quarters of the 
globe, and its help is sought in developing so ma^ virgin fields 
and pastures new. Australia and South Africa, Tasmania and 
New Zealand, Canada and the West Indies with their immense 
possibilities—these and the others within the ring-fence of the 
Empire, and Egypt and China, and the rising countries of South 
America outside—with such and so many superior competing 
fields for exploitation, India evidently can expect to have but a 
limited chance. The activity of English enterprise will naturally 
follow the broader lines ; and the chances of its taking up 
the work of industrial revival and development in an old 
country like India will be at the best remote, and this to our 
thinking accounts for the slow and meagre advance yet achieved 
in India. Take Tasmania—a poor Australian Colony—with 
but little hope up till 185t) when coal was first discovered, and 
gold two years later. The work of systematic geological ex¬ 
ploration was commenced in 1860, and after an exhaustive 
survey of the mineral deposits of the island colony, English 
enterprine took up the work ; and in 30 years^ i ime Tasmania 
has become one of the foremost mining colonies in the Com- 
mouwealrh taking the lead in Copper production. The progress 
of Victoria, another Australian colony—since the discovery 
of gold in 1851—has been under the auspices of the same 
agency simply raagniticent; and the Colony is now one of the 
richest in the Empire with a total gold production of 266 mil¬ 
lion pounds sterling. In India such worlc commenced in 1820 ; 
and after 85 years the mineral production is not yet over 
5 millions in value. The contrast well illustrates the point. 

2ndly .—It is worth noting that when even so we get our 
chance, and English enterprise comes to our help, it comes t4 
our help only in respect of the most promising lines of develop¬ 
ment. It does not take up—and why should it ?—^any inferior 
or less attractive fields. Its operations as yet extend only to 
a limited range ; but even within the limits of that range it is 
to be noticed that they are confined for the most part to some 
of our richest tracts. W hether we take coal or gold, petroleum 
or gems, we find tliat the work of the British Companies does 
not go much further. Coal for iustance is a well-paying 
mineral, but coal mining b yet limited to the Goudwaua fields, 
whereas at Raniganj and Jherria the richest seams occur. 
These two coal fields produce between them over 70 per ceut 
of our total coal production of the year. So, again, in the case of 
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aoW 4he mining is i)racticaUy restricted to the Kolar mines in 
Mysore which are about the richest in India. Eight companies 
are here working with a total capital of loss than two millions 
sterling (1-8). The total value of the metal extracted from 
1882 to 1903 being 18*6 millions sterling—ten times the ori¬ 
ginal investment and over 8 millions sterling paid as dividends 
—more than four times the capital. Similarly, petroleum is 
worked in Burma under almost ideal conditions on the 
well-known Yenang-yaung oil field in the Kodaung tract. As 
to rubies, the lluby Mines Company is in a position to pay 
about 18 per cent dividends. But we have not got such 
splendid tracts all over the country, and there are numerous 
areas where these and other minerals occur, but wliere the 
conditions of development are not so attractive ; and they yet 
lie almost untouched. The gold deposits, for instance, of the 
Wynaad, of Ohhota Nagpur and of Assam are unworked, and the 
Government specialist reporting on them only recommends 
farther prospecting and trial borings. As to iron ores they still 
lie unaeveloped, and with all the repeated attempts on the 
part of Government to get iron and steel works established, and 
an important industry develojied ever since 18i^0, there i» as 
yet only one British Company in the field—the Barrakur Iron 
and Steel Company. 

onlly. —Manifestly, such efforts on the part of Fnglish 
enterprise and such help rendered in respect of our industrial 
revival, whatever their value per se, can never suffice for our 
requirements. Ours is an old country where the lines of work 
and new developments lie on varied planes of prospective benefit 
and success, and where what is most jieoded is an even all¬ 
round advance. Here the work to be effected has to be steady, 
persistent, and all over the field. Foreign enterprise will be 
easily persuaded to take up the working of the Kolar mines or 
the Yenang-yaung oil-field ; but the development of tracts less 
favourably conditioned liko Assam, or the Wynaad, must be 
our work; and no foreign exploiter will assist us here. 

Further, under such a division of work as between 
indigenous and foreign enteri^rise, the inequality of the condi¬ 
tions of effort is only too api>arent. Indigenous enterprise is 
placed at a serious disadvantage when the foreign exploiter is 
permitted to get hold of the richest tracts and,it is only the less 
fiivoured that fall to the share of the native worker. The arrange¬ 
ment certainly involves a grave injustice, and is eventually likely 
to retard rather than promote the country’s advance. The 
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iDdigenous worker ho liaiidicapped may not be able to take up 
the le?s promising fields wliicti in such a case must remain un¬ 
developed. At all events such a state of things is a groat dis¬ 
couragement to native industrial enterprise which is yet so feeble 
and just taking shape and which requires for its growth all the 
nursing and stimulus it could receive. 

5thly ,—There is also, besides, this consideration which 
applies with peculiar force to mining industry :—As in the case 
of pearl and other fisheries, so in this, the supply of the raw 
material is a natural supply existing independently of human 
intervention. Farther, it is a supply incapable of augmentation 
or replenishment by human efibrt. It is a limited treasure, 
hidden underground, and is in the nature of God^s gift to the 
country where it lies, and belongs of right to the people of 
that country and to no one else. JNo doubt, in India, teclmically 
and in law, the State ow ns the minerals as it owns the forests, 
except in permanently settled tracts ; but such owueivhip can 
never be absolute. It is a trust held on behalf of the peo 2 )le 
and to bo administered for tJunr benefit. And in this view of 
the matter, it would api)ear that the mines should bo in the 
handft ol’tho people whose 2 )»'opcrty they are, and to bo worked 
by them aud ought not O’i any account to be sufiored to pass 
into the bauds of outsiders. And when—and as long as—the 
people are not for any reason in a position to hike tht^iii over, 
they should be held by the Crown in trust and worked as Crown 
miues for them lu some of the Native Si ates the moht valuable 
of the mines were held as the Raja’s property aud managed as 
such. 


Looking at tlie matter from this point of view, it would 
seem that the workir»g of our mines as things are is the 
weakest })art of tlc^ existing system. Most of these mines 
are leased to foreign companies. They hoM and work them ; 
we the jieople of the country get only a siuall royalty for 
the State aud w\ages at the rate of 4 aimjis a day for the 
labour employed. have absolutely no further share iu their 
working or management. The business exjierience and the 
invaluable training all go to the foreign Syndicates. Besides 
as the mines are worked, and to the extent they are 
worked, they aro exhausted and such exhaustion is a per¬ 
manent loss to the country which can never be recouped. An 
exhausted coal-mine or a worked-out petroleum field is an 
irreparable loss. Take again the ruby miues in Burma : the 
supply of gems is not an inexhaustible supply, and when it 
120 
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comes to an end, part of the nation’s hidden treasure is gone, 
and absolutely, never to be replenished; foreign enter|»ri8e is the 
only gainer. Nor, again, does the existing system bring us any 
moral advantage. The business is all administered by out* 
siders in all its main departments. We are not associated with 
any, and the exclusive arrangement which shuts us out &om all 
participation in the higher advantages of business discipline 
fails naturally to promote amongst us a spirit of enterprise. 
328 prospecting licenses were issued during the years 1888- 
1903,—129 in Burma, 82 in the Madras Presidency, 04 in the 
Central Provinces, and the rest elsewhere. Of these, 64 were 
for search for gold, 48 for petroleum, 36 for manganese ore, 
26 for graphite and plumbago, &c. But excepting Mr. Tata’s 
in the Central Provinces, we doubt if half a dozen of these 328 
prospecting licenses are held by Indians. They are for the 
most part in the hands of the foreign exploiters. Such is the 
cramping paralysing effect of the existing system of exclusive 
foreign exploitation on indigenous enterprise in this matter of 
mining. 

Nothing economically speaking could be less satisfactory. 
In the case of this mining industry, the development of the 
country’s resources has a meaning and a reality, when the 
minerals mined out go to the people and are added to their 
standing working reserve of wealth, and when further, such 
development has the effect of encouragiug and stimulating 
their enterprise in the process. But when neither is the case, 
it is no economic development proper, but one of the worst 
forms of exploitation conceivable. And under such circum¬ 
stances, every ounce of gold, every ton of coal, every gallon of 
mineral oil, every gem mined out which leaves the country—is 
a dead loss and without an ecxuivalent. In commenting ui)on 
Lord Curzou’s great speech at the Calcutta Chamber of 
Commerce dinner ( February 18, 1903) over two years ago, the 
Statesman put this point with great clearness, thus :— 

“ In the case of the miuing industry, for instance, it ( i. 
the development of the country^ resources by English Capital) 
means not merely that the children of the soil must bo content 
for the time being with the hired labourer’s share of the wealth 
extracted, but that the exportation of the remainder involves 
a loss which can never be repaired. Though the blame largely 
rests with them, we can well luiderstaud the jealousy with 
which the pecmle of the country regard the exhaustion, mainly 
for the benefit of the foreign capitalist, of wealth which can 
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uaver, as in the case of agriculture, be reproduced. It ia, in 
short, no mere foolish delusion, but an unquestionable economic 
truth, that every ounce of gold that leaves the country, so far as 
it is represented by no economic return, and a large percentage 
of the gold extracted by foreign capital is represented by no 
such return, implies permanent loss. 

So, again, recurring to the subject a few days later, it 
writes (March 5th, 1903 ):— 

‘‘ As we said in a previous article, the exploitation of the 
mineral resources of the country by the foreign capitalist stands 
on a different footing; for in this case the wealth extracted 
not reproduced, and, on the not unreasonable assumption that 
it would sooner or later have been exploited with Indian 
capital, may unquestionably be said to deprive the people of 
the country, for all time, of a corresponding opportunity of 
profit. Even in this case, however, it must not be supposed 
that the people of the country reap no benefit whatever from 
the exploitation. They lose a valuable asset, in the shape of 
poteutial profit on capital, it is true ; but they receive a greater 
or smaller quota of the value of the mineral wealth extracted, 
in other forms such as wages and royalties, In some cases, no 
doubt, wages and royalties combined are small compared with 
the profits of the capitalist; but these are the exceptiou rather 
than the rule.'' 

In both Japan and China under the new awakening, this 
undesirable side of foreign industrial exploitation in this matter 
of mining industry is well borne in mind, and the laws provide 
statutory safeguards aud limitations in favour of the national 
interest. In Japan “prior to 1900, Japanese subjects only 
were allowed to undertake raining industry or become the 
partners or shareholders of a mining Company ; but according 
to the amendment introduced in the same year, any Ja^nese 
subject or any Company organised in accordance with the 
Japanese Commercial Code may undertake mining industry^ in 
Japan, so that foreigners may now take part in the mining 
iuaiistry in Japan as partners or share holders of a mining 
Company.’’ (^Financial and Economical Annual of Japan, 
No. Ill, issued by the Department of Finance, ToKo, 1903, 
p. 48 ). Similarly in China, “ The control of mining opera«* 
tions is now in the hands of the Board of Commerce which has 
made new regulations respecting the (constitution of mining 
and other Companies, Of the capital of any Chinese Company 
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not more than 50 per cent may be foreign and every foreign 
Company must reserve at least 30 per cent of its share capital 
to be taken up by Chinese. ( Vide Statesmards. Year Book^ 
1905, p. 529 ). 

The reasonableness of such statutory restrictions is beyond 
dispute, and we wish we had same such in India. But here 
alike in the British Provinces and in the Native States this 
higher economic point of view is more or less put aside, and our 
mines are freely made over on lease to foreign Syndicates for 
exploitation. Our very rights of property in them are denied, 
and they are treated as though they were the mines in ** No- 
Man Vfjand.” Viewing the matter from the stand-point of 
Cosmopolitan progress, I.ord Curzon in his ( alcutta speech 
above referred to observed in this connection:—“The whole 
industrial and mercantile world is one great field for the tiller 
to till; and if the man who lives on the spot will not cultivate 
it with his own spado, then he has no right to blame the out¬ 
sider who enters it with his plough.’* All the same, however, 
it is permissible to hold the view that it would have been better 
for us and the country if instead of calling in the aid of foreign 
Syndicates in the matter, the State in India had thought fit 
to own and work these mines itself as it owns and works the 
Railways and the Warora Coal mines, similarly referring to 
the agreement recently arrived at with the concurrence of the 
Government of India between the Mysore Durbar and the Kolar 
Gold Mining Companies for an extension of their existing 
leases when they severally terminate for 3') years on condition 
of the payment of royalty as at present, uz.^ 5 per cent on 
the gross out-put and 2^ per cent on dividends as and when 
declared, it would seem that the Durbar would have done 
better if it had decided to take over these mines itself on the 
determination of the existing concessions and made them over 
for working to some hlysorean Syndicate, or failing such 
Syndicate, retained them under its own administration, and run 
them as State concerns. In this connection it is worth noting 
that while the Mysore Durbar takes only 2^ per cent as its 
share of the dividends, the Government of India in their con¬ 
cession to the Ruby Mines Company in Burma claim 30 per 
cent of the profits of the concern as the State share. So, 
again, it is not easy to understand the considerations which have 
led the Government of the Nizam to grant large mining con¬ 
cessions in the Hyderabad territories to a foreign Syndicate in 
preference to Messrs. Tata and Company. 
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Be that as it may, we recognise that it is chimerical to hope 
to have in India such restrictions relating to this industry as 
exist in Japan and China. But we trust and hope that in view 
of some of the considerations referred to in previous paragraphs, 
Government cordially desires and is fully prepared to do all 
that lies in its power to promote indigenous enterprise in this 
direction. English works started and run in India by English 
Syndicates on lines suggested by their experience of the freer 
conditions of industrial life in England do not naturally require 
any direct aid from the State. Indi-m indigenous enterprise, 
however, is just in its first stages of growth and is entitled to 
a larger measure of State support, and v e have no doubt that 
when the Indians enter the field and a•^k for it, they will get 
it at the hands of the Government of India. 

The main point of the argument is that this mining industry 
pre-eminently represents a field of effort vv-hich belongs to us 
and to no one else, and th«at we ourselves nhould work and de¬ 
velop our mines as best we can with our own exertions, as far as 
possible, and with such aid from the State iu case of need as we 
may legitimately claim. In this as in other branches of in¬ 
dustrial work it is well to bear iu mind that there is no in¬ 
stance in history of one nation undertakiug and carrying out 
with success the development of the industrial resources of 
another by such methods of direct exploitation. In the case of 
the Colonies and Settlements, the work there has been in 
supersession and exclusion of the wild aboriginal pojmlations. 
And, all things considered, it is clear that self-help is for us 
the only safe rule of action. The field is vast and varied—only 
touched on the fringe ^ 

Surely it is unreasonable to expect the outsiders to work is 
for us ; nor—judging from close on a century’s experience- 
does it seem likely tliat English enterprise would render to us 
the measure of assistance wo need for tlio purpose, and even 
supposing that it would, it is open to grave doubt whether wa 
should avail ourselves of such assistance and entrust to other 
hands the work which it is our national duty as it is our natioual 
interest that we should do for ourselves. Tbe hard economic 
situation in India imperatively demands of us such an effort, 
and requires that we should put our hands to the plough and 
till the field which is ours by right of birth. And it would be 
little short ofa dereliction of duty on our part if we should 
blindly persist in our present strange unconcern and aloofness, 
and passively look on while it was being exploited by foreign 
agencies. 
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And nov7 the practical question for us to consider in this 
connection is, in what way and on what lines we may best be 
able to organise work of our own in this department of industry 
and take up our proper position in respect of its development. 

First, then, as to the conditions of the effort required— 

(1) At the outset it may be jfiointed out that with us 
such an effort is no new effort. Mining has been in the coun¬ 
try an im^rtant industry for centuries, and the work before us 
is essentially a work of revival and restoration only on modern 
metiwds. Our old miners are still there, though not now 
actually engaged in the line. They have still their old tradi¬ 
tions and, in parts of the country, their hereditary knowledge 
of their local mineral capabilities, e. g. the gold washers of 
Chbota Nagpur and the diamond diggers of Cudapah, and their 
assistance wul be of service to us in the new effort. 

( 2 ) Even so, we have to remember that this mining in¬ 
dustry differs from other industries in certain important respects. 
The minerals are there as a natural product independently of our 
effort, but they lie underground, and there is the element of 
chance which cannot be jiltogether dissociated from the effort as 
in the case of fisheries, 

(a) Where these minerals occur, such as coal or argenti¬ 
ferous shale, in bads and seams which are consti¬ 
tuent members of the enclosing series of rocks and 
of contemporaneous origin with them, the geologist 
is able to give us in the work of exploration all the 
aid we need. He can mark out for us the geological 
zones of their occurrence to which prospecting has 
to be limited. But in cases in which the minerals 
are to be found only in veins, lodes, or masses 
disseminated through various formations e> g,^ 
diamonds or rubies, gold or copper, there is an un¬ 
certainty about their occurrence and extent, which 
science even in its present advanced stngo is not 
able completely to remove. The veins and lodes 
differ in thickness within very wide limits. Some¬ 
times they may thin out and even disappear or 
after a break re-appear at lower depths ; their lie, 
their strike, their size all present variations which 
cannot be calculated beforehand. No doubt in 
certain cases there are the well-known affinities of 
mineral veins and lodes for particular rocks and 
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geological formations to guide us, e. g* Magnetic 
oxide or Specular iron ore usually occurring in the 
granites, or copper in slate formations. Still, 
chance cannot in all cases be altogether eliminated* 

(4) There is further—in the case of both these classes of 
minerals—the uncertainty of find. Geology and 

the observation of surface indications and associated 
minerals and peculiarities of fauna and flora are 
both of help in the matter. But all the same, 
prospecting is always more or less in the nature of 
a speculation. 

(c*) There is, again, the peculiar difficulty of work in the 
mines. The open shafts and pits are compara'* 
lively easy to conduct; and our miners are used to 
it; but labour is distasteful in underground works 
where mining is done under cover of rock or earth 
and excavations are carried out of solid minerals 
under water, e. g. the dredging of gold-bearing 
gravel from river bottoms or of liquid minerals by 
wells. Here trained miners are required, and ap¬ 
propriate machinery. 

( 3) Such are Jiomo of the inherent uncertainties of the 
industry. We have also to look to the nature of the field 
where uur work must lie. 

Our mineral resources are rich and varied—though not 
quite as magnificent as those of the United States or South 
America. There is not a district in the country, excepting 
perhaps Sind and parts of the barren Deccan, which is not 
found on exploration more or less well mineralised. Even 
Rajputana has its underground supply of beryl and garnet, 
lead and limestone, silver and slate, and Rewah has an in¬ 
exhaustible supply of corundum. But ours is an old country 
where there has been mining from time out ot mind. As a 
natural result, the tracts to which the old operations extended 
show more or less signs of exhaustion. But it is the surface 
diggings that are so exhausted. The mineral supply lying 
deeper is perfectly intact. And this applies to diamonds and 
gold as it does to copper and silver shale. It may be added in 
this connection that the Mysore Kolar mines are worked on the 
lines of the old operations—only the metal is sought at greater 
depths. The law of diminishing returns holds good in the case 
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otmioi^g as it does in that of agriculture, and re-working the 
oW-tflineral tracts must mean a smaller return to capital than 
iu tiie case of virgin fields. But this is a necessary con titioa 
of such mdustrial work in an old country like India and has to 
be accep^as such. Even in \iistralia, and in and around 
Ballarat Ujself, gold is now sought under a regular system of 
mining at great dj^ths below the surface ; and so, too, in the 
United States. Tmis, however, apart, there are extensive 
deposits in many parts of India -and gold which will last us 
for years and years. In regard to diamonds, tliere are coasiiler- 
able tracts of the diamond-bearing conglomerate in the Oudapah 
district which are intact, untouched and untried by the old 
miners. So too iu the matter of gold, the metal exists in 
richly-paying quantities in many of the lodes running through 
the Dharwar schists, &c., &c. 

( 4) We must remember, that the work in the new line 
must be up to the level of the modern standards. Mining is 
now a scientific art and no longer an empirical industry, aud 
unless the requisite standard of olficieucy is reached, we can 
have no chance whitevcr under the hard modern conditions of 
the world^s competition. Protection in India under the existing 
system of Government is beyond the pale of practical politics, 
and we cannot and ought not to rely upon such shelter even in 
the first stages of the eftbrt. 

(6 ) So, practically though the work is one of revival, 
we must begin at the beginning and start as with a complete 
tabula, rasa. The old tools and appliances, the old methods 
of exploration and prospecting, the old empirical processes 
of mineral extraction and mineral dressing, &c., all these will 
have to be discarded. Aud as the Japanese have had to do 
under somewhat analogouvS circumstances, we must employ the 
most effective modern machinery and mining methods whether 
for boring and blasting, for draining or dredging, for winding 
or haulage, &c., aud indeed if we mean business, we must caU 
in expert guidance and help in respect of all the different 
branches of the industry. Nor is this all. We must farther 
have a fresh organization of the whole working agency. 

Thus, the inherent uncertainties of the industry which even 
advancing science cannot altogether eliminate, the apparent 
sii^face exhaustion of the mineral tracts to which the old min¬ 
ing operations extended—pointing to the necessity for deeper 
and consequently more costly diggings—high level of efficiency 
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in the work under modern conditions as a sim qtiA and 
with it the employment of the newest and most effective 
machinery and methods for such work—these are among ^ the 
conditions of the new effort to which we are ct^Iled in this 
matter of mining and metal work. Agricultural cannot 

be lialf so difficult, nor even the starting ot* cotton mills : and 
it is evident that for an efficient organization and prosecution of 
the work on the new lines we must have every aid that we can 
possibly obtain—State-aid, popular aid, the aid of the foreign 
capitalist, &c. Above all we mu^t have the fundamenbil re- 
eources of enterprise and capital commensurate with our re¬ 
quirements. 

As regards Enterprise^ it may be individual or co-operate. 
And for our purposes we require it in both its forms. It is 
true, in the general scheme of modern industrialism, the in¬ 
dividual has but a small share as an independent factor. But 
sometimes he brings to his work an impulse, an amount of 
moral force, a vigour of initiative and action, and a command 
of resources which guirantee success. A »Juiikichi Furakawa or 
a Tata would do for the country and its industries even more 
than a dozen Joint-Stock Companies could do. But such men 
of commanding genius and business cajiacity are but few, in 
any country, and fewer in a country like ourselves, where busi¬ 
ness is just beginning to be built up on a movlern basis, and 
Joint-Stock co-opemtion is the one form of enterprise on which 
we must ebit^fly rely. It would be worth while to try also 
village guilds, where as in several districts of the Madras Presi¬ 
dency (^;. ^. Culapah, North and South Arcot) the necessary 
constituent elements exist. The aid of village organizations too 
would bo of value in the various stages of the work. But these 
wouhl bmore or less accessory helps, and the main agency lor 
the effort which could be depended on would be Joint-Stock 
Companies. We have a number of such companies in various 
branches of industry—but few or none in this mining field—if 
we except the native (.Val Mine Associations in Bengal. No 
advance, however, would be possible in the new line except on 
the basis of organised co-operative effort. 

Next, comes the question of Capital. This is one of our 
greatest wants for purposes of the new industrial start. In 
these days of vast extensions of industry and commerce, small 
works and limited investments could have but little chanco. 
Foundries, factories, mining operations, refineries—all have to 
be ou an extensive scale: and costly machinery, tools and plant 
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to be employed. Capital in large amounts is an indispensable 
aid even for a start and bow and where it oonld be obtained 
from, is one of the hardest questions we have to consider. Ijord 
Curzon’s estimate of our hoarded wealth is 825 crores. It is 
not known on what bed-rock of facts it rests, but, supposing it 
is fairly c(M?rect, it is evident that much of it is locked up in the 
State Jewels in our Native States, a considerable part in the 
people's ornaments and only a small residue at the best is avail¬ 
able for our purposes of industrial investment. And even this, 
in the absence of banking facilities and credit organizations, we 
have at present no means of drawing out and mobilising for the 
people in any tolerable amounts. Possibly, cautious people 
would advise us to wait till the country should come to 
possess the necessary capital; but unfortunately, time and 
tide will not wait for us, and we shall be throwing away 
opportunities which may not return. Under such circum¬ 
stances, we would suggest a resort to the aid of the foreign 
caintalist as the only alternative left. We are aware, such 
a proposal would scarcely meet with general acceptance, and 
would be viewed with distrust and hostility. Men naturally do 
not desire to share witlx others the profits of their work and 
view with jealousy foreign aid in such efforts. It has, however, 
to be remembered that such aid is to be sought only in tlie last 
resort and for the first stages of the new industrial endeavour. 
Interest would be all that we should have to pa^ on it; and 
there would be no interference of the foreign capitalist what¬ 
ever with our undertakings in their initiation or management. 
They would be ours entirely and in proprietary right, and under 
our administration, only run with borrowed capital. Besides, 
as soon as the first trials are passed, and the concerns are well 
established, the loans would be repaid, and the aid of foreign 
capitals would cease. No sacrifice would be entailed and no 
harm caused, but such aid would enable us to do what must 
otherwise be left undone, and we are persuaded that a hundred 
million pounds sterling so borrowed from the foreign capitalists 
on easy terms, and judiciously laid out, would not only be the 
means of enabling us to start numerous industrial enterprises on 
the newer lines, bat also of effecting a vast ameliorative change 
in the economic life of the people so as to send light and hope, 
comfort and joy, into thousands of cheerless liomes in the 
country in a way of which we could have at present but a 
dim idea. A similar question has been for some time past 
exercising the pnblic mind in Japan. A large majority of the 
Japanese people are opposed to the intr^uction of foreign 
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capital into the country; but according to Baron E. Sbiba 
Sawa, President of the United Chamber of Commerce, the 
weight of authority and experience, as represented by Marquis 
Ito and others, is distinctly on the other side ; and Baron Shiba 
Sawa himself holds the view that “ as the capital we have in 
the country is not enough, foreign capital is needed to open up 
the resources of the country (Vide Ja'pan by the Japanese ). 

In this matter, however, of foreign loans, it would'in some 
cases be necessary for us to appeal to Government for special 
assistance. Foreign capital would not easily come in exempt 
under adequate securities ; and it would scarcely be possible for 
us in all cases to offer such ourselves in our individual capacity 
and in the first tentative stages of industrial effort. And in 
such circumstances we should find it indispensable to invoke the 
ai<i of the State. The State represents the collective strength 
of the nation and where its support is necessary for purposes 
of national advancement, we may be justified in seeking it in 
matters industrial as in other branches of national life. And 
we would venture to suggest tliat we might in such cases of 
absolute need appeal to Government to allow us to raise the 
necessary capital in foreign markets under a State guarantee on 
conditions similar to those on whicli Railway Companies are 
permitted to borrow for their purposes. The State guarantee 
has effectually paved the way for the growth of railway enters- 
prise in the country, and so would it be of service in helping 
other enterprises too into healthy life. This no doubt marks a 
large departure from laissezfaire ; but the principle of State- 
aid and State-guidance in such matters is here with us fully 
recognised and we submit that railway enterprise in no way 
differs from other forms of industrial activity. And we have no 
doubt that Government would extend to native enterprise in 
respect of this mining and metal industry the kind and measure 
of help it allows to the railway companies. The aim in both 
cases is the same, namely, industrial development of the 
country. 

But this is not the only direction in which we should need 
the aid of the State in these efforts. We should further require 
such assistance in respect of the existing rules regarding pro¬ 
specting and mining leases, mineral exploration, mining educa¬ 
tion, &c. 

As regards prospecting and mining leases in view of the 
peculiar uncertainties and difficulties of this branch of industrial 
enterprise, short leases and limited areas would hardly suffice 
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fcr the first stages of the effort and we would earnestly solicit 
on behalf of Indian nrining efibrts more liberal rale.4 extending^ 
lK)th the terms of leases and the areas for prospecting and 
mining. So, again, as to royalties and rents, we would ask 
that they mi^ht not be levied until a certain minimum limit of 
profit on the investment is reached. Lastly, as to prospecting 
work, this work of trial search is always moVe or less speculative 
and there is ever present the risk of failure. So it would be a 
valuable aid to private enterprise if Government would them- ^ 
selves carry it out at their own cost and by their own special' 
stf^ff of officers, at least in all important cases. Where, how¬ 
ever, they should decide not to undertake any such operations 
themselves, they might help private efibrts with grants of 
money in aid of such work. 

Next as regards Mineral Exploration : a good deal of 
valuable work has already been done; and the labours of a 
long line of distinguished Geologists, including Drs. Oldham, 
Blandford, Medlicott, King, Foote, and Ball, deserve our 
grateful acknowledgment, A vast deal more work, however, 
still remains to be accomplished. Mineral investigation seems 
to have been hitherto confined mainly to the Eastern parts of 
the Peninsula, particularly the Ooiidwana area. And whole 
tracts outside the range lie particularly unexplored. The 
Bombay Presidency is left out in the cold under the supposition 
that it has but few minerals of economic value. And yet, we 
have our laterites in the Deccan in which Magnesite occurs to 
the extent of 15 to 20 per cent. They are of the same 
geological formation as the Bundelkharid and Amarkantak 
mterites ; and it has been recently ascertained that several of 
these laterite-deposits contain large quantities of aluminum and 
are almost identical with bauxite. In the Dharwar schists we 
have gold bearing bands of quartz reefs; in Godhra in the 
Panch Mahals in Gujerat, we have plenty of iron-ore and some 
coal too. With all this, however, there has been no systematic 
mineral investigation of the Presidency. Similarly our Native 
States are for the most part geologically speaking a terra 
incognita. And yet many of them abound in useful minerals— 
such as the Nizamis dominions, Mysore, Catch, Kathiawar, &c. 

This work of mineral investigation is at present carried out 
by the Geological Survey of India. The operations of the 
Department embrace partly economic inquiries and partly 
geological surveys. And for the former purpose special officers 
Lave been of late years temporarily engaged from England— for 
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the purpose of reporting on the coa], gold and other min'er£U 
resources of the country. When things are so arranged, it is 
the scientific part of the work that receives the special attention 
of the Department while investigation is relegated to temporarily 
engaged outsiders. The arrangement is altogether nnsatis- 
fectory : and we are strongly of opinion that the temporary 
employment of such men should cease, and that there should be 
a special staff of experts under the Director of the Survey, 
charged with the duty of economic inquiry and that this work of 
such special importance should be conducted in a more system¬ 
atic, comprehensive and thorough manner. The temporary men 
have often too large areas given to them and their labours often 
yield no results of any permanent practical value. Major 
Maclaren, for instance, in his recent Report on the auriteroua 
occurrences of Chhota Nagpur admits that his conclusions are 
the results of a single season^s work over a very wide area 
and are therefore naturally liable to modification on the 
production of fresh data derived from a closer investigation. ” 
There is evidently waste in such inquiries, and we would prese 
for a better organisiation of the work. 

Further, we would suggest that the results of such econo¬ 
mic inquiries should be rendered available to the people through 
Vernacular translations of Survey Reports. Such Vernacular 
literature would be of great service in disseminating amongst 
the people a knowledge of these matters, awakening inquiry, 
and assisting in a material way the projection of mining under* 
takings. 

Ijastly we come to Mining Education. Here it is satis¬ 
factory to find that the Government of India fully recognises 
in view of the growing importance of the mining industry in 
the country, the necessity of providing adequate facilities for 
mining instruction. It has recently sanctioned the opening 
of a mining class at the Seebpoor Engineering College imder 
a Professor of Mining Engineering and also a number of foreign^ 
technical scholarships to enable students to study the subject 
in England and elsewhere. Already there are four Bengalee 
students studying mining in Birmingham. This is on the 
whole a fair start. We are not, however, we confess, in favour 
of such special classes for new and independent stupes joined 
on to old educational institutions. They run the risk of being 
shadowed over and relegated to a subordinate position as waa 
the case with the agricmtural classes in the College of Scienc^ 
Poona; and we should have wished for an independent, welt 
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eqtdpped, well-staffed College of mines located in some central 
position in the mining area. But this is for the future. We 
are just now only at the threshold, and wo think it would be 
premature to make any large demand upon Government in the 
matter at this stage. • Meanwhile, however, we would suggest 
that Geology with special reference to economic Mineralogy 
might be advantageously introduced into the curricula of the 
schools and colleges as part of general education, as is done in 
the countries of Europe and America. 

Under some such scheme and with the aid of the State in 
some such forms, we think, the work of reviving our old mining 
and metal industry may be attempted with a fair prospect of 
success. And such revival of the industry would be a boon and 
a blessing to the country. It would resuscitate an ancient 
industry and restore to the old mining population of the land 
their fruitful, congenial hereditary calling which would lift 
them beyond the grasp of famine; open up a large Held of 
varied employment for our working classes; would tap a new 
source of national wealth and create a now field of investment 
for our capitalists, prove an important step taken for a recon¬ 
struction of our national industrial system on modem lines and 
would further furnish a means by which it would be possible 
to restore to large tracts in the country ( e* g, Karniil and 
Cudapah in the Madras Presidency) the prosperity which once 
was theirs. 

And as a beginning on the new iincb, wc would venture to 
suggest the following among other works as affording fair 
chances of success;— 

1. Aluminium mdu^tnj iu Madras—Now an established 
industry, and several British Companies are already engaged 

in it. 

2. Manganese ores —^Tbe mining might be started in 
Dharwar or Belgaom where the deposits are rich and plentiful. 
The industry has a bright future before it. 

3. Copper-mining at Jabulpore in the Central Provinces 
where rich deposits of the metal occur. 

4. Iron and steel works at Salem where the richest de- 
jKwits exist. Absence of coal is a drawback. In Prance there 
is a similar difficulty, iron and coal not occurring together. 
The question, however, reduces itself to one of transport and 
can be easily settled. 
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5. Granite works in Madras where granite occurs capable 
of high polish. 

6. Glaes works^ at Aligarh, in the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh —There is in the Provinces already an exten¬ 
sive manufactare of glass by native methods ; it might be re¬ 
organised on European lines, bo, again, they may be started 
at Kapadwanj in Kaira zilla in the Bombay Presidency. 

7. Gypsum —a most valuable manure and otherwise a 
useful mineral, in Satara or Phalton where the supply is large. 

S. Lead-mining, in Karnul, in the Madras Presidency 
where the ores occur in considemble quantities. 

9. Gold-mining^ in Dharwar --The schists there are ru 5 h, 
and only recently l^ritisli Oompanies have been formed with 
a capital of £160,000- Here the industry is most promising 
and the field is largo. In the opinion of experts, the opera¬ 
tions at present going on taj), but to a small extent the gold 
bearing recks, the extensive bands of schists. 

10. DioMond-mining^ at Panna, in Bundelkhand and in 
Cudapah in the Madr.is Presidency where we have long 
stretches of promising diamond conglomerate beds. 

11. Gcilcamsed iron and tin plates^ in Bombay—The 
import is a large import, nearly ICO lakhs in 1904-1905. The 
manufacture is a simple process; only a supply is needed of 
iron, zinc and tin. 

12. Gold-washing in Asvsara—Government should be 
appealed to restore to the x)Oorer classes in Assam this their 
ancestral craft which they have been for 25 years past pro¬ 
hibited from following, most unjustly, with a view to ensure 
gold concentration in the river beds, and in the interest of 
foreign exjjloitation. 

A few such works would suffice for a start; and it may be 
remarked in a general way that diamonds and gold^ copper and 
lead and iron are among the most promising of our minerals, 
and that it is a duty we owe not only to ourseh^^«, but also to 
our children and children’s children that we should ourselves 
endeavour to work them and not suffer the foreign exploiters 
by our apathy and inaction to secure a monopoly of the wotking. 
We would go a step further and advise that the main effort 
may for the present be concentrated on these minerals as far as 
our means may permit* 
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The whole work is new; the subject is but little studied 
or understood in the country ; and in view of the urgency of 
circumstances and the practical importance of the endeav¬ 
our, we would earnestly recommend the creation, as a necessary 
part of the practical scheme, of a strong organization for the 
purpose—a central association with a net-work of branches all 
over the country, practically in the mining tracts—to work out 
in a practical way this problem of the development of our 
mineral resources. The object of such association to be inter 
alia these:— 

(a) To collect information regarding the mineral capa¬ 
bilities of the different parts of the country. 

(j) To investigate past history of the mining industry 
in the country. 

(c) To study the question of the development of such 
mineral resources with the advice of experts and in 
the light of experience in other countries. 

(d) To send out Indian experts—as the Japanese did at 
the start—say men like Professor V. S. Samlmsiva 
Aiyar of Bangalore, to study in other countries the 
working of the mines and the systems prevailing 
there of mining legislation, mining labour and 
mining education. 

(c) To arrange to disseminate amongst the people the 
information so collected and the results of such 
study and investigation in other countries by means 
of cheap Vernacular literature, peripatetic lectur¬ 
ing, exhibitions, &c. 

{/) To create a healthy, well-informed public opinion 
on the subject aud with a view to the end to start a 
mining paper, and to have mining institutes estab¬ 
lished at various places for discussions and study. 

{g) To organise mining enterprises in promising tracts 
aud otherwise assist in the organization of such 
efforts. 

(4) To render assistance in prospecting work in such 
cases. 

(0 To undertake search work independently where there 
may be good prospects of success. 
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(j) And above all to watch and promote in all practic¬ 
able ways the mining interests in the country, &c., 
&c. The associations will require funds for their 
own museums, laboratories, &c. 

No large practical effort in the desired direction would seem 
possible and no healthy start without the aid of some such 
organization. 

Lastly, we desire to point out that this question relating 
to the mining and metal industry does not affect the British 
Provinces alone. It concerns the Native States as well, 
where a similar situation exists. Many of these States possess 
considerable mineral resources, notably the Nizam’s dominions, 
Rajputana, Gwalior, Cutch, Rewah and Kolhapore. And 
we submit that it is a duty which the rulers and admini¬ 
strators of these States owe to the populations under their 
rale to do what in them lies to resuscitate this ancient in¬ 
dustry. Every important State and group of States should have 
a railing expert to advise in the matter. The necessary 
surveys, the experimental trials, &c. should be carried out 
under his supervision, and no effort should be spared to call out 
and encourage indigenous enterprise in the field. It is further 
worth remarking th^at the Native States Governments can do 
even more in the matter than the Government of India, 
and accord to private efforts a larger measure of direct and in¬ 
direct aid—^in the shape of guarantees, subsidies, bounties, and 
special concessions regarding prospecting and mining leases. 

These are some of our ideas on this important subject of the 
mining and metal industry in the country, and here we must 
bring our observations to a close, apologising for the length to 
which they have extended. In the preceding pages, we have 
pointed out how great and varied are the mineral resources we 
possess ; how mining and metal work was at one time one of our 
most prosperous industries in the laud—supporting a numerans 
population—and how in recent years, under modern conditions 
and owing to the impact of unrestricted foreign competition, it 
has unfortunately sufiered a most grievous collapse. We have 
dwelt at length on some of the calamitous results which has 
followed from such a failure of an ancient and extensive industry 
not only to large sections of the population, but to the general 
industrial life of the country. And we have pleaded with aU 
the earnestness we could command for some practical action 
with a view to its revival, and rebuilding on modern lines. In 
onr opinion, the work of such revival and rebnildiog should be 
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entirely oar work—and ours alone—^with just the kind and 
measure of State-aid that may be absolutely necessary : and we 
have ventured to sketch out a rough plan on which such work 
might be arranged and carried oat under the existing circum¬ 
stances both in the British Provinces and in the Native States. 
We humbly trust, the scheme of practical action so submitted 
—^and submitted with diffidence—will meet with the approval 
of the Conference. 

The movement here advocated is—as things are at present 
in India—rather one along a difficult line of advance in the in¬ 
dustrial field; and the effort required is a large, vigorous, 
strenuous and sustained efibrt. And like every other effort of 
the kind, it must depend for its effective initiation and success¬ 
ful prosecution upon the popular and other support it may 
enlist. It is a self-reliant effort conceived in the best interests 
of the country, and under the new Swadeshi awakening, we 
have no doubt it will receive all the aid it needs. Further we 
may also count upon the generous and cordial assistance of Gov¬ 
ernment in such efforts, the one sole object of which is the 
development of the industrial resources of the country and with 
it the amelioration of the condition of the people. And with 
such help and support, the new effort has every pros pect of 
assured success ; aud when it succeeds—as we hope Ubi pray it 
may by the ble&sings of Providence—and the industry revives 
as part of general re-building of our national industrial system, 
we trust India will be in a fair way to be once again what she 
was for centuries—one of the richest and most progressive Min¬ 
ing Countries of the World—the land par excellence of gold 
and plenty and bliss. And in the progress of the Siradeski 
movement we have already the dawn on the hills—the dawn of 
a new era of hope and promise : 

“ And the light is Victo.', and the darkness 

“ Dawns into the Jubilee of the ages,” 
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The question of the advisability of holding such industrial 
exhibitions at selected centres in the country is one ofth^ 
questions for discussion before the Industrial Conference. Surely 
no more useful subject could engage the deliberations of the 
Conference. The educational and economic advantages of 
periodical displays of superior foreign artistic and industrial 
objects, together with a complete illustration of the machinery 
and processes employed in their manufacture in the present 
circumstances of India, can hardly be over estimated. 

2. Formidable as are the difficulties which the industrial 
worker in this country has to contend against, apparently 
there is none more so than his utter want of knowledge of the 
resources of foreign competition. He finds himself daily more 
and more out-stripp^d in the race, but has no conception of the 
means and methods of his foreign competitors. He sees their 
superior work, flooding in larger and larger volume the markets 
of the world, including the markets of his native land 5 
the contrast strikes him; he recognises the immense superiori¬ 
ty of the foreign articles, as compared with his own, but has 
no eye to see by what means such superior excellence of finish 
and design is reached in foreign lands. 

3. In the presence of such an unequal competitive strug¬ 
gle, the Indian worker’s feeling is naturally one of increasing 
bewilderment and despair. He is face to face in every market 
with his foreign rivals, but sees them on heights, wlucn he 
thinks he can scarcely hope to g^in. He does not know and 
has yet no means of knowing placed within his reach, —what 
science and inventive Genius, as applied to the scdence of Arts 
and Industry, have done for the foreign workers, and dazzled 
with their superior workmanship apparently beyond his attain¬ 
able range, feels discouraged and dispirited for the fight. The 
free competition contest helps to stir in him, as at present 
circumstanced, no ambition, no emulative aspiration, and as 
the chances turn more and more against him, he is resignedly 
content to retire,—and retires step after step from the lists 
where he no longer thinks, he can hold his own, leaving the 

^ This paper was read at the drat Industrial Conference held at 
Poona, in August 1891, under the auspices of the Industrial Association 
of Western India. 
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fight and the magnificent prizes of the fight to his foreign 
compeers. And thns industrially speaking the chief grand 
moral purpose is lost, in the absence of ^rof>er instructional 
appliances, of the wide world’s Free Fair, in which our in- 
dnstrial classes are called upon, under the free trade conditions 
of British rule, to bear their share. They are seized with an 
over-powering anti-industrial sense of helpless despair and there 
is no conscious endeavour to stem and turn the tide. 

4. The result is a suicidal and demoralising conservatism 
in every sphere of our national industry. Though confronted 
with such foreign competition, which knows bow to employ— 
and employs—the latest and newest developments of science and 
Art for purposes of industrial improvement and though already 
pushed out of the greater part of the field, the Indian worker 
seems scarcely to move one inch to retrieve his position. He is 
still content to work in his old grooves. His methods and 
appliances, such as they 'are, are perhaps the most wasteful and 
antiquated conceivable and are as old as tbe hills of his native 
land. And it is as clear to him as tbe noon-Jay sun, that it is 
not passible for him to continue much longer in the field on his 
old footing. Most of bis industries are either already dead or 
dying, and field after field of profitable industrial occupation is 
passing under foreign control. But the collapse of tbe fabric 
seems only to deepen his sense of helplessness and discourage 
effort. He does not change his lines of work, nor desires to 
change them, bein^ lamentably ignorant as to how and in what 
way he can with ad^vantage make the change. He is under a 
strange and fateful spell and seems to apprehend, in the depth 
of despairing ignorance, in respect of every onward step to which 
he is invited, either a “ leap in the dark ’’ or an utter break¬ 
down. 


6. A partial remedy for such a state of things would be 
found in the holding of periodical exhibitions of foreign arts and 
industries and artistic and industrial appliances. Such industrial 
displays would go far to break the spell and help to give the 
industrial classes in this country a juster appreciation of the 
rationale of the general position. They would serve if or^nised 
on a proper basis to open up to their view a vista of possibilities 
of industrinl development within reach and attainable distance 
and re-establish their self-trust and hopefulness. This would 
^ no small moral service to the mevemeut of industrial revival 
in the country. But farther such exhibitions could be easUy 
made to subserve as a valuable object-lesson to the industrial 
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worker in science and technology in their practical applications 
to Art and Industry, and while suggesting new fields for effort 
would create an intelligent demand on his part for a com* 
prehensive system of scientific and technical instruction in the 
country.. 


6. But it is clear that the success of the first attempts in 
the matter would very much depend upon the way in which 
they are conceived and carried out. The importance of cautious 
and well-considered procedure at the initial stages scarcely needs 
to be pointed out. “Slow bat sure” is the safest motto in 
sac h cases. 

7. International Exhibitions, such as are held in Europe 
and America on the model of the grand London Exhibition cf 
1851, are often proposed. But the proposal, though grand in 
its conception, aims too high and seems otherwise, in the 
existing circumstances oi* India, somewhat iiremature. To 
industrially advanced nations, woll-equipped tor the encounter 
and f lirly to the fore in tfie hold, such exhibitions are no doubt 
of inestimable value. They supply an instructive pictorial 
register of the relative advance of the competing countries, 
encourage healthful emulation, and tend to raise the general 
level of industrial excellence. Bat the value of such magni¬ 
ficent displays of the world^s arts and industries seems at the 
best problematical in countrie*: so backward as India—countries 
which are utterly destitute of industrial equipment and which 
have yet to learn the most elementary lessons in industrial 
organization and development. Hero the chances are that from 
a moral point of view and in conceivable circumstances such 
exhibitions would do more harm than good. The untutored and 
unequipped industrial worker, when confronced with such a 
display of the world’s workmanship in its highest and richest 
form, would feel rather bewildered and lost, overawed by its 
vastness and magnificence, and more likely than not, the 
overpowering contrast between his own work and that of others 
would damp his energy, and increasing his sense of helpleos- 
ness, deter him from fresh efforts, rather than encourage and 
lead him out into bolder paths of indu^^trial impmvement. At 
all events even assuming that the results of such exhibitions 
would be beneficial, it seems clear that as things are in India, 
they would not be in any way commensurate with the expendi¬ 
ture of money, energy and time they would require. The ex¬ 
perience of the Calcutta Exhibition of 1883-84 is not very 
encouraging on the point. The anticipations of its promoters 
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have not been realised and the display, though held under the 
most favourable auspices, has left no impress on the industrial 
life of the country. The fact of the matter is that India, in the 
present unprepared and unequipped condition of her industrial 
classes, cannot hope to profit by such exhibitions. It has, 
therefore, however reluctantly, to be said that the grand scheme 
of Dr. Blaney and his supporters had best stand over till we are 
in a fitter position. The time for such undertakings with us is 
not yet come, though it may not be fiir away. 

8. Industrial Exhibitions, to serve as really effective 
agencies in the work of industrial revival and advance in the 
existing circumstances of the country, would have to be arrang¬ 
ed on a much more modest scale, as better suited to the re¬ 
quirements of a backward nation, and conceived on different 
fines A new industrial departure rather than industrial 
admn'je is, as matters are, the one cardinal object to be kept in 
view. Evidently, the old imligenous industries of the country 
—even including the artistic—cannot much longer continue on 
the old linos of hand-power, manual dexterity and untutored 
empiric guidance, and a transition to a newer and higher type 
on the basis of applications of science, scientific training, and 
scientific methods to industrial purposes is our pressing econo¬ 
mic necessity, and efforts at this stage have to be directed to 
the initiation of such a transitional movement. The transition 
made, the new departure taken, India would be able to take 
her position, at however great a distance, among the competing 
nations of the world, and the jjath of future development 
would not present such formidable difficulties. 

9. As one step in the desired direction would have to be 
organised more for their indirect educational influences rather 
than with an eye to direct commercial advantage, they have 
to be so arranged as to suggest in what directions, and by what 
stage, a new industrial development might be best attempted. 
The Indian worker has to be made to see how he can, even with 
his present limited resources, aspire to higher things, and, in 
what lines, hope to compete with his foreign rivals ; the Indian 
capitalist, in what new fields he can venture on investments. 
This is one educational effect to be aimed at, and should it fail, 
the game would not be worth the candle* 

10* The object to be kept in view being so defined, the 
plan of the work does not present much difficulty. The ex¬ 
hibitions at the initial stages would have to be restricted in 
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scope. They would have to be confined to a few carefully 
selected industries—industries in which the machinery employed 
is cheap and simple and which offer a fair field for enterprise,— 
to be held at selected centres, and followed up by organization 
of technical museums and special trade schools or classes. The 
exhibits should include in the case of each industry not only 
the finished article, but every piece of machinery employed in 
its manufacture and every kind of substance used in its various 
processes, to be accompanied with cheap manuals and guide¬ 
books, explaining and illustrating by means of diagrams the 
entire mechanism of the industry. They should be held periodi¬ 
cally, and in parts of the country and at places, which present 
favourable conditions for the establishment of the “ exhibited 
industries, such for instance as export large quantities of the 
raw material or were the scene of local manufacture in former 
days. Each such exhibition should be utilised for the institution 
of a technical museum at the place where it is held and for the 
benefit of the industries of the surrounding districts, as well as 
for the opening of technical classes or courses of technical 
lectures <j. by the appointment of travelling technical 
teachers) for the Instruction of the artisan classes in those 
localities in the technical processes and methods of the special 
indu^t^ies;—museums and technical schools or classes, both, to 
be under expert management and to be arranged, of course with 
necessary modifications, on the model of similar institutions 
in France, Switzerland, Austria, Belgium and other countries 
of Europe ( tide for details and description “ Second Report 
of the Royal Commissioners on Technical Education,” Vol. I— 
Pages 18-225 ). 

11. Exhibitions with Technical Museums and Technical 
Classes and Trade Schools—this would appear to be somewhat 
a large programme: but without some sucii action, the good 
moral and economic effects of such exhibitions cannot, in the 
present condition of our industrial classes, be permanently 
assured. Otherwise they would be little better than passing 
ripples on the surface of the industrial life of the country— 
costly but useless pageantries. 

12. Should this basis be accepted, the points for practical 
consideration in respect of such exhibitions would be ? 1) the 
selection of industries to which the display is to be limited, 
( 2 ) the selection of places where they are to be held, and (*3 ) 
the financing of such undertakings* 
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13. (1) First, as regards selection of industriesj two con-- 
siderations must mainly determine the decision, {a) that the 
selected industries afford a convenient starting point for the 
new departure, and ( i ) that the requisite conditions exist in the 
country, both as to capital and labour, for the opening up of 
the new lines of work. On a broad view of the industrial re¬ 
sources and facihties of the country, the following industries 
suggest themselves aa among those tW fairly satisfy the con- 
diUons:— 

1. Oiffi * 4. Glass 

2. Leather 5. Paper 

3. Sugar 0. Tobacco 

n. Bricks and tiles &c. 

The total volume of industry covered by these manufactures 
is considerable, representing with trade-returns of the country 
a value of about 23 crores a year. The import of finished pro¬ 
ducts is nearly on an average 54 crores per annum, while the 
export of the raw material is close on 18 crores. The figures 
are as under ;— 


Imports —(manufactured). 

Value in lakhs 
of rupees. 


Paper and paste board. 47* 

Tobacco (Cigars &c.). 13*5 

Bricks, tiles &c. 16*2 

Oils ( vegetable ). 25*6 

Leather manufactured (in¬ 
cluding shoes and boots). 36 • 
Sugar ( refined &c.). 3,32*0 

Glass. 65-2 


Rs. 5,35*5 


Exports —( raw material). 

Value in lakhs 
of rupees. 


Unrefined sugar. 50* 

Tobacco. 9* 

Unmanufactured hides 
and skins. 2,16*5 

Oil-seeds. 10,62-0 

Dyeing & tanning 
materials. 4,50*0 


Rs. 17,87*5 


Total imports ) 5,35-5 
and exports. ) 17,87-5 


Bs. 23,23,00,000 

14, In regard to these suggested industries, it may be 
generally noticed:— 
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(1; That there ie plenty of raw material in the country-— 
fVom oil-seeds for oil manufacture to silex: and the alkalies of 
Boda and lime for glaas^ and from hides and skins for leather to 
clay for hricks am tiles ; 

{ Z) That the machinery required for the manufactures is 
for the most mrt cheap and simple. Wedge, presses, edge- 
mills, Bramah’s hydraulic presses, rollers, glass furnaces, glass* 
blowers, tools, glass moulds, skin-spliiting and tanning 
machines, flint mills and pits and kilns —these are some of the 
pieces of machinery required for exhibition ; 

3) That the methods and processes employed are com¬ 
paratively simple and such as are fiiriy withimtbe grasp of our 
industrial classes. The use of steam po ^vcr is {i]>out the only 
new feature, and the manufacture requires lift special training or 
sWll on the part of the oiieratives; 

(4 ) That the demand for the finished articles is assured, 
already large and easily expansible. Home consumption aiforde 
a wide field ; but even roreigu markets are open to our com¬ 
merce. China, Japan and Africa oifer no small outlets for our 
surplus products; and 

(^5) That the i’^jitial outlays of capital required m respect 
of all these manufactures are fairly moderate and Mrithiu reacli 
of our capitalist classes. The presses can be set up at a 
minimum invesiment of about iis. 4i),000 ; the tanneries^ at 
from Rs. ‘20,000 to Rs. 40,000; the tile and brick manu¬ 
factories at about Rs. 10,000; the sugar works at about 
Rs. 1,00,000 to Rs. 2,00,000 and so on. 

15. These are tolerably good conditions for new indnstrial 
developments, and exhibitions on the lines suggested would not 
fail to have important results. We have already small 
beginnings in the field, but under foreign initiation for the 
most part: sugar factories 16, tanneries 17, tile manufactories 
18, toWco works 19, oil-presses 33, Ac.—a clear proof of this 
feasibility. 

16. (2) Secondly, as to choice of centres for such ex¬ 
hibitions, it is a matter for the Central Association of Poona to 
settle in consultation with local bodies whose co-operation is 
ab^lntely necessary. 

12S 
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17. (8) Ustly comes the question of funds. It has 
clearly to bo borne in mind in this connection that such exhibi¬ 
tions being altogether a new thing in the country, cannot be ex¬ 
pected to p»y their cost, much less to be commercially profit¬ 
able ; and it would wreck the whole scheme to make them 
do so. They have to be carried ont not as commercial under¬ 
takings, but as among the initial steps in the economic and 
technical instruction of the people and with a view to encourage 
and help a new departure; and as such, their cost has to be 
cheerfully borne, aud borne partly (I) by private philantlirop’c 
and patriotic enterprise, as represented by associations and 
individual patrons, partly (2) by the L)cal Boards which 
could, if they chose, within their discretionary powers of ex¬ 
penditure, give grants out of their funds for the purpose, and (3) 
by the Provinchil Governments. The duty of Government in 
this regard is clear. The Famine Commissioners recommend 
grants of pecuniary aid out of the Imperial treasury (Hep. 
Vol. II p. 176), ajul there is the “ Famine Insurance Grant ” at 
the free disposal of Government from which no more appropriate 
grants cau be made than to help such educational undertakings. 
On the question of cost it may be added in a general way 
that it can alw.ays be kept within convenient limits by restrict¬ 
ing the ground aud scope of operations of such exhibitions. 

18. Such briefly in rough ontliue is the scheme of In¬ 
dustrial Exhibitions suggested for the consideration of the Con¬ 
ference. Whatever the difference of views on points of detail, 
the central idea of the scheme, it is earnestly hoped, will com¬ 
mend itself to the approval of the Conference. 



THOUGHTS ON THE eSLeOTTfl 
EXHIBITION OP 1906. 


[By Rao Baoaduk Ganbsh Vjbnkatese Joshi, Poon/j.] 

The forthcoming exhibition is the fifth of its kind in con¬ 
nection with, and under the auspices of the National Cogress, and 
it was here in the Metropolis of British India that the fruitful 
idea was first conceived, and the first exhibition held in 1901. 
Ahroedabad, Bombay, Madras and Benares have since had their 
turns; and now the institution conies back to the home of its 
birth with added strength and vigour, and jiromises to give us 
this year a display of Indian arts and industries richer and 
grander by far than ever before. It has the support and 
patronage of the Government of India, and His Excellency the 
Viceroy, who has more than once expressed his hearty sympathy 
with the movement and its aims, has kindly consented to open 
it in person. 

The occasion is thus one of unique interest and importance 
and I submit, it behoves us to consider whether the time is not 
come for taking a forward step in the matter and initiating a 
new scheme of action with a view to ijicreasing the use¬ 
fulness of the institution. 

Even as at present arranged, these exhibitions undoubtedly 
serve a most useful purpose. They help once in a year to 
gather up the scattered threads of the nation's industrial 
activity, and presenting in one panoramic view the results 
achieved, supply a standard by which to gauge the country's 
economic advance. They further convey au idea of the boimd- 
less wealth of national resources we possess, the low stage of 
■development we have yet been able to reach, and the practically 
limitless range and scope that exist f5r fresh efforts. New lines 
of advance suggest themselves to the inquiring mind, and new 
vistas open up before it on all sides of possible development; 
From another point of view, these annual displays serve to 
popularise a knowledge of the country's products, promote a 


•Though this Paper refers to the Exhibition of 1906, it contain* 
many valuable and practical auggesttons and bcncc it has been published. 
—Indt^attial'Conference Office (1907), Amraoti. 

This paper -kvas presented to the Indian Industi**'! Conference held 
at Calcutta in December 1906. 
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wider appreciation of their value and a more liberal patronage 
at the hands of the public. They also encourage on the part 
of the workers energetic efforts to reach higher levels of 
excellence. 

These are all valuable results, but, to my thinking, the 
time has arrived when we may aim higher and inaugurate a 
new line of advance with a view to secure for the general in¬ 
dustrial life of the country, a larger aud fuller measure of 
advantage from these annual exhibitions than is at present 
attempted. Broadly speaking, the exhibitions are intended 
chiefly to stimulate ou the one side the expansion of trade in 
Indian articles, and new extended developments ; and it seems 
desirable and necessary that the stimulus that thus comes from 
them in these two directions should not be a passing or a tem¬ 
porary, but a continuing and ijermaiient stimulus—steady and 
vigorous, and operative over a wide and widening area of in¬ 
dustrial effort, and on a carefully arranged plan so as to 
economise time, effort, and expense, &c. 

Id this connection, I would request reference to Govern’^ 
ment of India Resolution No^ 239 in the Department of Revenue 
and Agriculture^ dated {Calcutta) the 14th Marck^ 1883, deal¬ 
ing with the subject of Museums and Exhibitions and sketching 
out in broad outline a plan of action the Government of India 
desired to be adopted in order that they might be made effect¬ 
ively to M&l the purposes for which they were intcu led. 

These purposes are;— 

(A) Promotion of Trade in Indian products; 

aud 

(B) Improvement of art and other manufactures. 

As regards stimulus to Trade 

Govemtneut deem it desirable (1) that a permanent sample 
collection of commercial products if each province should be 
formed and coutiauously maintained at some central place 
within the province, that one or more complete sample 
collections of the commercial products of all provinces should 
be formed at the Presidency Towns wmch form the principal 
trading ports in India; (3) that a full description of the uses 
to wmch each product can be put must be supplied; and 
(4) that some means should be taken at each exhibition of 
ascertaining the best way in which Indian products can be 
pushed into further notice in the commercial worlds 
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The Local, Provincial and Imperial—should 

eerve as Trade Musenms each with a sample collection and a 
supply-room—only duplicate of the samples maintained—to 
be supplied to the public. These museums would further be 
useful in another way. 

As it is, collections of exhibits for these exhibitions cost 
much time, trouble and expense. As soon as an exhibition is 
over, these are usually sold, given away or otherwise disposed of. 
And on each fresh occasion, the collections are renewed. Such 
an arrangement obviously involves waste. If these exhibitions 
are to be held year after year, side by side with the annual 
sessions of the Congress, it would be desirable that the collec¬ 
tions once made should be maintained to serve as a nucleus to 
which additions might be made for time to time as re<iuired 
and that a system of loans and supply should be arranged under 
which collections of exhibits could be made for exhibitions af the 
least expenditure of time, trouble and money. 

There is already such a store of Indian articles formed at 
Calcutta in 1901. Only it requires enlargement, and re-organi¬ 
sation on the lines of a oommercial museum. Similar stores 
should bo formed at other provincial centres and it is necessary 
to have one Imperial or Art Indian Museum for the products of 
ull the different provinces. 

As regards descriptive catalogues or hand books relating to 
the more important of Indian products,—Dr. Watt's Dictionary 
of Economic Products is a most useful and comprehensive work 
of reference, and brief notes based on this might be prepared 
and puMished under the direction of the Exhibition Com¬ 
mittee both in English and in the principal Vernaculars of the 
country. 

Farther, as to Inquiries regarding exlcnsions of tirade —it 
would seem, they can best he conducted by the ministry of 
Commerce and Industry —in consultation with tlie mercaiitiie 
community, and the results published for general information. 
Usually it is the business of exhibitors to make such enquiries ; 
but in the existing circiunstances of the country Government 
recognises (para, 7 ) that the duty of bringing a knowledge 
of the value of Indian products or manufactures before the com¬ 
mercial public initially devolves upon Government Officials." 

As regards stimulus to improvement and new development — 
the point may be considered with reference to : 
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(1 ) Agriotilture. 

( 2 ) Ordmary manufactures and 

( 3 ) Art manvfctcinres, 

( 1 ) Agricultural products :— 

Much might be done at these exliibitious to get the farmers 
to appreciate the value of superior products and superior 
methods of production, and the use of superior implements and 
artificial and other manures, and supi)ly them with useful in¬ 
formation about agricultural points, cattle breeding, sheep 
rearing, fodders etc. Something also may be done to encourage 
trial cultivation of now products. 

As regards Forestry^ there is great ignorance ; and private 
plantations are on the decline. The exhibition of various kinds 
of wood and timber —and otlier forest produce gums, resins, 
tans, etc.—with a few good lectures arranged on the subject 
would awaken interest in branch of industry at present utmost 
neglected. Cheap leaflets in the vernacular would be of use. 

[Pastures .—Wool is a .pastoral product of great import¬ 
ance. We have 43 million heads of sheep and goats in India 
and yet there is little of wool or goat’s hair that is of com¬ 
mercial value. The wool that wo send out is imported wool— 
imported for the most part from Persia, Afghanistan etc. 
Useful information might be supplied to the villagers on those 
and other kindred points. 

( 2 ) Ordinary manufactures :— 

We have as yet but few such of any importance—excepting 
cottou and jute. Here the aim should be to stimulate now 
developments. Government is aware of this and proposes * that 
“ at the time of an exhibition some assistance can bo given by 
collecting samples of foreign manufactures^ by providing in¬ 
formation as to the method employed in manufacturing them and 
by subsequently conveying such information to the natite 
manufacturers 

I submit each year one or two industries might be selected 
in regard to which India possesses special advantages, but 
which at present do not exist or if they do, require improve¬ 
ment and development e, g* sugar refining^ oil pressingj glass 
m^kinOy paper munufacturey the making of ckina-^ware &<!. And 
I would suggest the employment of specnilists, whose duty it 
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should be to visit the different provincial centres and disseminate 
a knowledge of these things among the people by means of 
lectures. 

There is the largest scope for such an effort in regard to 
mining and minerals. The mineral production of India is 
increasing every year ; but the Indians have but little share in 
it. The minerals are usually among the exhibits at these 
exhibitions. Bat it is (lesirabfe to have mining machinery also 
shown.' Lectures, too, on the subject; say by such an ac¬ 
complished mineralogist as Dr. P. N 13oso, will be of the 
greatest value analogous ti those arranged by the Agricultural 
Department. Cheap hand-books are needed for popular use 
describing each mineral, its places of occurence, and tbo uses to 
which it can bo put. [ Mr. Hadi, Assistant Director of Agri¬ 
culture, United t^roviuccs, it is understood, will be oa .special 
duty at the exhibition in connection with sugar refining, hla}' 
he not be invited to visit the other provincial centres and 
arrange a course of like demonstrations and trials ? So, also, 
it may be suggested that Mr. P. N. Dutt, Deputy Superin¬ 
tendent, Government Survey of India, raigiit be invited to 
undertake a similar function in regard to mining in India ]. 

(8) Art manufactures :— 

These manniactures are the glory and pride of the country- 
Here is this field of artistic work—whether it is silver filigree 
work or enamelled work, carved ivorv or wood and stone carv¬ 
ing—wo have no formidable competition to face, and yet for 
want of a sufficient demand for such articles our arts arc declin¬ 
ing. Government is most anxious that some vigorous effort 
may be made to revive nml develop them. In the resolution 
above (pioted, tliis branch of the subject receives special con¬ 
sideration. 

Government j^roposes :— 

(1) The formation of Local Museums at places of art 
manufacture, and 

(2) The organisation of local committees composed of 
officials and Indian gentlemen who take an interest iu the 
question to manage the museums. 

( 3) The establishment of Prodncial Museums and pro - 
vincial committees. The object being “ to secure the best 
samples of art manufactures for each local comraittea and to pro- 
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^da^the local committees with such notice or information as they 
may be able to give in connection with the art manufacture con¬ 
cerned in each case.’' These provincial committees should take 
the utmost pains to obtain or select tlie best samples produced 
at each place of manu&ctare. 

(4) The securing of the co-operation of foreign museums 
with the assistance of the Imperial Government the authorities 
of continental museums are prepareil to extend such co-opera¬ 
tion, and collections might be formed at these museums of the 
finest specimen of Indian art-ware. 

These collections at the foreign museums would serve as 
a link between India and foreign markets in regard to these art 
manufactures. 

( 5 ) Suggestions to be invited from specialists in Europe 
and America as to in what wavs the existing Indian Art work 
could be made more serviceable for European requirements and 
otherwise acceptable in foreign markets. 

Something has already been done in all these directions ; 
sample collections have been made at more than one Provincial 
centres, hut we need a more regular and extended c’'ganiftation 
of effort on these lines with a view to ensuring more effective 
assistance in this important matter of revival and improvement 
of Indian Art work. 

To these I would add the following further suggestions :— 

( 1) The Eastern markets are worth trying in this con¬ 
nection and samples of Indian Art-ware might be advautagecusly 
introduced to the notice of the commercial public. The co¬ 
operation of the Governments of Japan, China, Korea. Persia, 
and Turkey would be valuable. 

() Moveable exhibitions of Indian Art work might be 
planned out in foreign countries in order to promote a wider ap¬ 
preciation of its intrinsic merit and commercial use. 

(3) The Government of Lord Ripon iu their Resolution 
of 1883 were disposed to entrust all tliis work to the Department 
of Agriculture—-as being the only department then available. 
Now, however, we have one new ministry of Commerce and 
Industry and I would suggest that a spedal bureau at Indian 
Arts might be organised to work under tlio direction of that 
department and to advise and assist Government in carrying 
out practical measures in reference to this side of Indian In¬ 
dustrial Development. 
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Such a bureau exists m Aastrla, and the valuable work it 
is doing is well-known. Cannot something be attempted ia 
India on the same lines ? 

The suggestions Tespectfullg submitted for consideration 
may he thns summarised :— 

(1) The formation of at all the provin¬ 

cial centres and in the Presidency towns, as also one central 
museum for all India > 

(2) The pnblication of discriptive catalogues and hand¬ 
books both in English and the principal Vernaculars regarding 
the more important economic products and manufactures of the 
country. 

(3) The inslitution of inquiries iu the Depart¬ 

ment of Commerce and Industry at each exhibition with a view 
to ascertaining the requirements of foreign trade in Indian 
articles. 

(4) Collection of of foreign manufactuiec and 

supplying information in relation to thefU—the methods of 
manuracture and the machinery employed—to tJio native manu¬ 
factures ; one or two industries to he selected for such treatment 
at each exhibition—industries for which India possesses special 
facilities. 

Much work has to be done on tbe same lines in regard to 
mining. 

{ 5 ) Rcvqaost to Government this year to ]>lace. Mr. Uadi 
and Mr. Dutt on special duty, one in connection with sugai"- 
refiuiug and the other in regard to mining, who should visit, the 
various Provincial centres with a view to di'^semination of a 
knowledge of tbe newer methods amongstt the ]>eoplc. 

As regards Art work, organisation of 

(a) Local Museums and ) at the centres of art maiui- 
Local Committees Jfacture. 

(^) Provincial museums and | with a view to a comprehen- 
Provinoial Committees J give effort, 

(c) Moveable exhibitions —In foreign countries with a 
view to promote a wider appreciation of Indian Art work, 

(J) The formation of a bureau of Indian Arts under the 
direction of the ministry of Commerce and Industry to have the 
43are of all this work. 
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BRIEF NOTE ON SATARA AND 
ITS INDUSTRIES.* 


[ By llAo Bahadur Q. V. JosBi, Sataba. ] 

Satara is a district of the Bombay Division* It lies at the 
Western limit of the Deccan upland between 16"^ 15' and 18^ 
10' N. Lat. and 73 45' and 75® 0 ' E. Long. It has an area of 
4,825 sq. m. and a population of 11,46,559 souls, or about 
238 to the square mile. It is divided for administrative 
j)urposes into 11 Talukas and bus 8 towns and 1,335 villages. 

The district is a dUtrict of considerable resources» It was 
at one time a blessed tmct of varied industry and plenty, but is 
now the home of a sinking an«l struggling population. 


The population since 1872 sliows a serious decline. The 
Oensus Years Population, . . , 

1872 ... 10 62 121 variations have been as per mar- 

1881 10^,62^350 Assuming the normal iu- 

1891 ... 12,25.989 crease at 1 p. c. i)er annum, the 

1001 ... 11,46,559 loss of population in the zilla 

ropul.inl872 ,,.10,62,121 daring tho 30 years from 1872 

Normal increase at to 1901, wa^s about 2*64 lakhs 

1 p. c. per year ,..3-18 or 23 p. c. Increasing poverty, 

—-- famine, and plague have had 

„ -wAi their effect. There could be no 

By census of 1901. 11-46 ,. sadder or more eloquent testi- 


T • 10^0 1 It mony to the trials and suffer- 

Loss since 18i2. 2*34 lakhs . i. a ^ • a 

23 p c chequered period. 

Leaving out Government service &o, the distribution of 
ixipulation according to occupation (by the «vusus of 1901 ; is 
as under:— 


Nos. 

A, Professions ... 12,704 ... 

B. Commerce, includ¬ 

ing transport .„ 8,493 ... 

0. Industry ,.,1,35,089 ... 

J), Agricultural and 

pasture ...8,32,842 ... 

E. Labour . 50,109 ... 

Partially agricultural 17.041 


P. 0 . The population is 
I’l thus almo-t exclusively 
agricultural* The ship- 
wreck of non-agricul- 
tural industries, is all 
Kg but total. Some of the 
' 4.4 old traditional crafts 
still survive, but only as 
subsidiary rural occupa'- 
tionsj subserving local 


^ This note was submitted in 1906 to the Indian Industrial Con¬ 
ference Oilico, Amraoii. 
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wants. We have here no mills or factories and no important 
art-manufactares of any kind. 

A few Gensas figures re^rding mdU workers under thcso 
heads of occupation may bo of interest. 


A. Money lend- C. Cotton weav« C. Workers in 


ers 

674 

ers ... 4,688 

iron. &c. ... 

1,487 

Pleaders ... 

90 

Wool weavers. 

Workers in 


Doctors ... 

178 

... 1,183 

brass, &c.... 

471 

Actors, 

131 

Hope, sacking, 

Shoe-makers.. 

3,680 

Petition Wri¬ 


net makers. 3,552 

Potters 

2,188 

ters 

286 

Oil pressers. 2,121 

D. Cattle breeders 




Brick and tile 

and dealers. 

7,052 

. General iner< 


makers... 1,123 

Shepherds and 


chants ...1,464 

Bangle mak¬ 

Goat-herds.. 

4,603 

Grocers, &c.2,C75 

ers... ... 813 

Farm servants. 

1,075 

81iop-kecpej3, 


Workers in 

Field labourers.!3,968 

&c... 

54 

Gold, &c. 2,096 

Land-holders, 


Cart owners. 

.301 


&c. 2,41,857 


A.—AGRICULTUIiB. 

The Zilla is a fine agricultural tract. It has a rich 
a healthy tropical climate and a splevdid irrigatioml b>ipply. 

The soils are of three classes, red in the hills, black and 
light in the plains. The black soil, found in belts along the 
rivers, ih most widely distributed in the Krishna valley, making 
it the richest garden and dry-crop land in the zilla. The red 
soils of the valleys yield most of the rice the district produces. 

The climate is a tropical climate favourable to varied cul¬ 
ture. The seasons are regular and uniform and extremes of 
heat and cold are unknown. 

The rainfall is about 43 inches, and the number of rainy 
days varies from 70 to 50. There are the vicissitudes of the 
seasons, to which the Deccan is exposed. The zilla, however, 
has irrigational facilities^ which if properly availed of, would 
make it one of the best watered tracts in the Presidency* On 
the West, it is flanked along the entire length by the Sahyadri 
range, and beyond them the llatnagiri and Kolaba districts. 
The rainfall in the Koiikau zillas ranges over 100 inches in 
normal years—the whole of which admits of being imjiounded 
on the Ghauts with a view to irrigating the low-lands on tho 
East. The rivers are the Krishna, the Man a, the Nita and 
their feeders. 
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The forests cover an area of about 4-5 lakhs of acres and 
contain valuable timbers, sicsn, teak, sandalwood, &c. 

The Zilla is at present passing through a severe phase of 
ajrlcultural depression. 

The past 15 years have been trying years for the agricul¬ 
turists, years of deficient or irregular rainfall. Since 189d'91 we 
have had no good harvest* Famine conditions still exist. The 
famine of 1899-1900 was the worst iii the century. Last year, 
again, we bad a virtual famine, the cropped areas,* the cropping,, 
the agricultural stocky all exhibit a serious falling off. 


Agricul¬ 
tural ISS8 0 
stocl. 


im-2 


Net cropped 
Year, area in lakhs 
of acres, 

17*71 Cattle. 622,099 444,361 (a) 
17 98 Horses 
17 21 and 
16*80 Ponies 


Land Jtevenue, 


1888-9 
1890-1 
1891 2 

1802- 3 

1803- 4 


16,018 


1888-9. 
Lakhs of Be. 
8,010 (b)Khal8aland 12*18 


1804-5 ... 

16-98 CnrlB. 22,098 21.802 (d) 

ated land 

3-20 

1806.6 ... 

16-86 Goate. 81,899 110,469 (e) 



1896-7 ... 

14‘93 Ploughs 49,174 .50,224 (f) 


15*38 

1897-8 ... 

15 29 


1903-4. 


1898-09... 

15*22 


Khalsa 

1562 

1899-1900 14*31 A serious decline in a, b,1 

1 Jndi or Quit- 


1900-1 

14*62 c, d; under e and f, the | 

[ on Inams rent 4*23 

1901 2 ... 

14 89 normal increases have al- | 




1902-3 ... 

14’92 most disappeared, I 

1 


19*85 

1903-4 ... 

14*85 


N^et increase during 

1904-6 ... 

14 44 


the period 



1905-6 


8*83 


Rs. 4,47,161 
or about 29 p. o. 


of which 7*72 failed 

to mature An increasing State 

The falling off invhmand on the land on «| 
cropped ateos helow^deelining agriculture —^oaI 

added to the ryot's jl904 5 

cullies, I - 

An increase of *15 only 


yV 

1890-1 and 1904-5.1 
-^3-54 lakhs of I 

acres, 1 


Occupied area. 
1888-9 ... 2M6 

... 21*31 


This year, the agricultural outlook is much better. A- 
few more such seasons, and the present depression will have 
passed awa/. 

The permanent features of the agricultural position as we 
find it in the zilla, may be thus sketched. 
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No. of Area in acres 
VillagCH. in lakhs. 
Khaha ... 965 k'l*70 
Alienated,,. 393 6*21 

1,358 30-91 


Occupied area Area amilahle/or 
in lakhs of men. cultivation* 

17-81 18,532 acres in Khalsiv 

^’54 villages. 

- 735 alienated. 

21-32 - 

—— 19,267 acres. 


JSo, and. Extent of koldinge :— 



Govt. 

Inam. 

1 Under and up to 5 acres ..12,674 

5,816 

2 Over 5 

acres up to 25..25,571 

7,457 

3 „ 25 

„ 100..16,703 

3,116 

4 „ 120 

„ 500.. 1,875 

603 

5 „ 500 

. 18 

49 


Total...56,841 

17,041 


Acres, b. 

acres. 

Average area of a holding...24-27 

20 


Laud holders and iiheir tenants (census 1891) 
Land occupants not cnltivating ... 30^815 

yy f, oulUrating ... 669^425 
,, lessees of villages ... ... 3 

Tenants and sharers estivating ... 93,453 

Government assessment.— 

Ehalsa lands .Es. 15*62 lakhs. 

Judi or Quit rent on Inam „ 4*23 „ 


Total Rs. 19-85 lakhs. 


The system of 
agriculture bold¬ 
ing is mostly 
culture. Over 70 
j>* c. of the hold¬ 
ings average 25 
acres and under. 
The largo estates 
are rare. There is 
much sub-letting 
in this zilla us else¬ 
where. 


The prevailing 
system of tenure 
\&Ryotwari. The 
Mirasi tenure does 
not exist, except 
in here and there 
»\n alienated vil- 

%o. 


Average in Khalsa villages per holding 

Rs. 27-7-8. 

Inam.„ 25-0-0. 

Per acre in Kkalsa Re. 1-1-9. 


Cultimtion .—It is for the most part suhsisteme farming* 
It is largely unmamired and exhausting cultivation, Fallowing 
is extensively practised as a restorative method} even in a 
normal year as mneh as 627,281 acres area is left in fallow or 
30 p, c. («. g* in 1902-3)—21,19,495 total occupied area. 
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RdtcUion is understood but not muck practisetL Jawari, 
Bajri and pulses occupy the major 2 >art of the cropped area 
year after year. 

KxhaustiOii of the soil —is fast proceeding. 

Tho available margin for extension of village not over 
20,000 acres. 

And yet there is little that may be called intensive cnlti- 
vaticn—little agricultural impToveinent. 


The Crop yield —according to all account, is year by year 
falling away. 


The cropping in 1902-J 

J, a 

fairly normal year, was as 

under;— 

lakhs of acres. 


acres 

Jowari . 5'11 ) 


12 lakhs 

Bajri . 4‘77 > 


-—- 75 jt?. c. 

Other cereals ... 2*123 

Total 

lip to 16*19 lakhs. 

Superior cropping —on a 

comparatively small area, less 

thftn 5 'p. c. 

Cotton. 

• •• 

... 10,488 acres. 

Sugar cane ... 

• • • 

... 11,178 

Tobacco 


8,38C 

Garden produce 


... 9,741 

Wheat 


... 38,425 

78.218 


Irrigation .—The total irrigated area in 1902-3 was 93,811 
acres, tlio net cropped area being 14,02,214 acres, or about 
6*7 p. c. 

The rest of the cropped area was wholly dependent on ike 
rainfall of the season —93*8 j». c. 

The irrigated crops—were, Wheat . 20,898 acres. 

Rice . 9,094 

Other cereals ... 34,582 

Other food crops ... 9,482 

Su^r-cane ... 11,127 

Other crops ... 27>567 

Total ... 93,811* 

^ Theri^seeint to be BOtfie disorepaiicy in tli'cae-tSgfares. 
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inclufliiig 19,000 of double cropping. Of the irrigated cropping 
three-quarters is inferior cropping, irrigated owing to failure or 
deficiency of the later rains. 

Manure supply, firewood is almost prohibi¬ 
tive : 6 to 8 annas a mauud, and though we have a forest area 
of «about 4 ^ lakhs of acres, no effort is yet made to supply them 
with a cheap supply of fuel. The cow-dung and other fiirm- 
yard manure is consequently for tlie most ]>‘irt burnt, and little 
is used as manure. Sheep folding is done on some smaller 
areas, liab also here and there is to be met with. But such 
Hunted manuring apart, the cropping of the district^ generally 
speaking, is unmanured, 

Vloughlng, —There is tlio deficiency of plough cattle. 
Oxen and he-buffaloes 177,000 or 88,500 pairs, or a little over a 
pair per holding. In the case of smaller holdings ploughing 
is done by hired cattle. Goodplougkmg is rare. 

An expanding population with a declining agriculture, and 
that, too, in a tract where agriculture is the sole surviving 
industry and which is exposed to tlie uncerhiinty of the seasons, 
naturally finds the struggle for life harder every day. There 
is practically no margin now left for extension of tilth; and 
intensive farming is an economic necessity. 

Prominent among the causes of such agricultural deterio-^ 
ration may be mentioned: 

1 . Defective irrigation and water conservancy. 

2. Absence of manures. 

3. The RyoVs diminishing resourcefulness —and his 
gnorance. 

As regards irrigation .— 

The irrigational equipment of the zilla is as under:— 


(1) Government canals and tanks,—Mhasvad main-tank 
canal, Krishna canal, Revari canal, upper Mari river works, 
Yerla river irrigation works and Chikhli canal—in all 7 works. 


Capital outlay about ... 50 lakhs of Rs. 
Afea commanded ... 58,000 acres 
, irrigated ... 28,000 ,, 

Aotutally irrigated area. 15,828 ,,1904-5. 


The streams 
are taken up not 
far from their 
sources on. this 
side of the Ghauts. 
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( 2) FTW/rf, ^mdkis etc* 

Pakka and katcba together 26)040 in 1003-4 against 
19,206 in 1892-3 

Increase since 1892-3 6,740 

a There are about 18 irrigating with an 

areaof 155 acres. 

(4) Other Sources.— The J3andhmas---palslm 99^ and 
temporary constructions for the season=6,CM, 
irrigating 35,433 acres or less than 0 acres each. In all irrigat¬ 
ing 98y950 acres or 6*7 p. t\ o/fh^ cropped area. 

The Zilla lies on the east side of the gliauts, and has a rain¬ 
fall of about 43 inches. It is a plentiful rainfall for the crops, 
but it is uncertain. Sometimes scanty and often ill-distributed. 
Artificial irrigation is therefore one of the primary needs of the 
agriculture of the district. We have a splendid source of such 
irrigational supphj in the rainfall of the ghauts —but it lies 
yet untapped. 

Much has been done in recent years in the way of woll- 
siuking; some 6,000 wells have been newly sunk. But in a 
tract like this, such well-supply is necessarily meagre and can¬ 
not be depended upon. The geological formatioji is trappean or 
basaltic, and we have no underground reservoirs or water.bear- 
ing strata of certain occurrence. Well-sinking under such 
&nditions must be more or less in the nature of a speculation. 
The irrigational capacity can only be small—say 3 acres at the 
outside to a well. The lift is most expensive ; and there is the 
risk of failure when the need is the greatest. 

Government Canals and old tanks go more or less on the 
faulty plan of catching up the supply when it is scanty and 
precarious. 

The Bandbaras, now so few in the district—at one time 
constituted a most effective scheme of commercial irrigation. 
They served to impound the rainfall of the plains for agricultural 
purj^ses. At present the Fatusthal assessment is heavy, about 
8-6 rupees per acre, and most of the old weirs are gone \ only 
100 remain; the rest being temporary structures for the season, 
of use only for a couple of months or so after the close of the 
mny season# 


Irrigating 50^00^ 
acres or a trifle 
over 2 acres each. 
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The situation of the Zilla is remarkable. It is divided by 
the Sahyadris from the coast districts of Ratuagiri and Kolaba 
on the west| where the rainfall is above I0l> inches and is never 
known to fail. ^ We have also on one side, on the east, a rain 
All of over 40 inches. For a tract like this, what is needed is a 
comjjrehensive scheme of irritjatioiud icorks. 

( 1 ) To catch up the mnfall of the ghauts at convenient 
centres^ and pour it down on the plains: and 

(2) ^0 bund up \:hQ faU on the jdains by means of the 
weirs and utilise it for the lands. Storage works on the ghauts 
—with canals and distributaries, and handharas all over the 
tract, would give us all the irrigation we should require and 
serve to render the district immune to seasonal disasters ► 
These weir channels would be all communal works—only the 
assessment on them requires lowering a good deal. 

Again, we must have a proper syste?n of tcater conservancy* 
As things are, streams, channels and runlets get silted up, and 
the waters spread, and flow on uselessly. Some arrangement 
would seem to be necessary for the removal of silt, and for the 
conservancy of these sources of irrigatioiial supply. 

Manurial supply ,—The ryot must have a cheap sxipphj of 
fuel before he can be expected to use his farmyard manure for 
*his lands. The Forest Department is providing such fuel 
reserves* Besides, the use of artificial manures is necessary. 
The soil is much exhausted, and some such dressing for a few 
years—necessary with State aid—is desirable. 

The Ryofs dminisklng resources - 

1. His ^and during recent years have 
been crushing. 

2. The enhanced demand of the State on his lands, tlie 
enhancement by above 4*4 lakhs or 25 />. c., has added largely 
to his difficulties and more tlmn sweeps oft* all his savings. 

(3) Kis indebtedness is heavy* We bive no means of 
ascertaining the extent of his existing debts. But we cau^t be 
far wrong if we take it that they average-—generally speaking^— 
about 10 times the assessment on the land—or say about 
Rs. 200 lakhsfor the district. In 1904, his transactions are 
thus given in the Special Judge's Report 

125 
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Rs. 

Value of Sp.1g deofl^ 10*84 lakhs. 
Mortgage hoods ... 12*00 ,, 
Simple money bonds. *22 „ 


(The District under 
the Deccan Agriculturists 
Relief Act of 1S70). 


Total Rs. 23*OG lakhs, 

Tagai advances and agricultural loans also were given iti 
former years. The balain^e outstanding at the end of 1004 
was 10*82 lakhs. 


(4 ) We have here no agncultural h'lnk to give him cliea}» 
credit. lie gets his money accommodation almost exclusively 
from the Sawkirs. Moneg landing is, however, on tlie old 
individual and the interest charge is heavy, ranging from 
9 to 12 and IS p, c. per annum* 

(5 ) The Ryot has not the help of (v)mmercia] organi¬ 
sation, such as he enjoyed in days gone by. The cohesion of 
the village community is unfortunately a thing of the past* 

(0) flis illiteracg^ his dense ignorance, is at the root of 
his misery and poverty* 

Satara district—Populations 11,40,559— 

literate3=46,705—^about 4 per cent. 

45,211 males. 

1,474 females.* 

In davli Taluka with a population of 25,852 souls, we have 
persons knowing how to read and write=983 only. 

( 7 ) llis system of cultivation is primitive and wasteful* 

The Department of Agriculture does not yet send any 
itinerant teachers to teach him better methods. 

Two agricultural associations have been recently formed and 
are doing useful work. 

(1) The Koyana Valley (eJavli) association, which is 
doing its work with much vigour, and 

( 2) The Karad agricultural association. 

And it is proposed to establish a Co-operative Credit Society 
in Javli shortly. Under existing conditions, however, sucli 
societies have a poor prospect. The Ryots are at the end of their 
resources, and most be in a position to save, before they can be 
expected to exercise thrift. 

^ There appears to be a slight discrepancy in these dgur es. 
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Cattle are fast and seriously deteriorating^ losing in size, 
bone and muscle, and our existing plough cattle, already in¬ 
sufficient in number, are less efficient for field work than ever. 
Some arrangement seems urgently called for with a view to 
improve their breed and increase their working power. The 
Veterinary Department ought to look to this, and ought not to 
lose a day. More grazing is also needed and for it we must 
look to the Forest Department. 

The agricultural needs of the Zilla may be thus summed 
up :— 

Extended irrigation on a better and more systematic plan 
by means of storage work on the Ghauts, with a network of 
distributary canals. 

Better manurial supply^ including the use of artificial 
manures. 

Improvement in the Ryods position — 

1. The lowering of existing assessment on his lauds. 

2. Relief for the burden of debts. 

3. Cheaper credit. 

4. A comx^rehensive scheme of moral education. 

5. Knowledge of better agricultural methods. 

6. Association—co-operative organisation—to help liini 
in his work. 

Improvement of cattle^ more grazing, and better breeding* 

Improved cutUvation^ Superior cropping. 

Stock-rearing. 

There is a good deal of uncultivable waste in the district, 
the area is 272,469 acres, which is not available for cultivation; 
but a considerable extent of it, including hill-sides, might be 
utilised as a grazing area. It lies outside the forest reserves. 
Stock-rearing ought here to thrive. 

Cattle-breeding —There is not much of cattle-breeding as 
such in this district as there is in Khandesh or Gujarat, and 
what little we have is inferior. There is insufficiency in grazing 
and there is also an insufficiency of breeding bulls and bull- 
buffaloes. The number of such stud bulls has largely fallen 
off in recent years. In 1892-3 we had 664 bulls, and 161 bull- 
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buffaloes=825 ; in 1901-2, there tv-ere only 384 bulls and lo5 
buil-buifaloes=:630, and for a total of 1368 villages* This is, 
however, a branch of the agricultural industry which needs 
attention. Both the breed and the number of cattle urgently 
require improvement in the interest of agricultural efficiency. * 

Horse-breeding* —^The Man valley was at one time famous 
for its horses: but the industry is now almost gone and the 
number of horses and ponies in the zilla which was 14,012 in 
1892-3, is now only 8,010. Cannot anything be done^ with the 
help and support of the military authorities to revise interest in 
the work ? 


Shepherds and goatherds 
Workers in wool ... 
Wool carders ... 
Wool dealers 


Rearing of sheep and goafs — 

There is still a considerable population dependent on this 

industry, over 15,000. In 
Maratha times, we had a 
line breed of sheep and goats,, 
and our woollen industry 
was one of the most thriv¬ 
ing. Now, however, it is 
a declining branch of rural 
work. Sheep are reared more for milk, meat and skin than 
for wool, and the breed is poor. The number has largely 

decreased since 1892-3, owing chiefly 
1892-3—1901-2. ^ deficiency of grazing. There are 


10,231 

4.784 

282 

194 

15,491 


Sheeps—371,490—271,019. 


the forest restrictions, and there is 


little grazing available outside except wayside, tree and' hedge 
vegetation. The yield of wool, too, is meagre—not even 2 lbs. 
► to the fleece, as against 4—5 lbs. in England and other 
countries. 


Sheep-rearing^ however, for ivool supply — deserves en¬ 
couragement* Babul reserce-s might be fonned for the purpose 
on private waste lands or sheep—runs on the hill-sides. 

Oypsum is found in abundance in the zilla, and is a most 
excellent manure for grazing lands intended for sheep. The 
grass 80 grown for the sheep is said materially to increase the 
weight of the fleece. 

B. —Mining. 


The industry as such is in this zilla non-existing* 

Formerly the Dharuds did some iron smelting, but owing 
to the want of fuel and owing to the cheapness of imported 
iron—it has entirely ceased. The Dharuds earn their living as 
labonrers. 
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The zilla does not seem to be rich in minerals. We have 
Iron^ Manganesr, Gypsum and Co}>per and there is some pros¬ 
pecting too going on at present in the district. As regards 
Manganese the official report states ( ude Geol. Snr. Beport 
Yol. XXXIII. part 2, p. 100):—‘‘The manganese ores of the 
Mahableshwar, and Yeruti (and 73°-54') plateau in the 
Satara district occur as concretions of Psilomelane in a small 
thickness of laterite soil, resting on the Deccan trap. They 
never occur in sufficient quantity to pay for extraction, and have 
probably been formed by concentration of the manganese which 
all such basic lavas must contain.’’ The mineral can have 
no commercial mine. 

As regards Iron^ near the Sahyadris, in 20 villages of 
Javli, 30 of Patan and 3 in Yalva, the ore is found in the 
murum or crumble trap below the laterite—and is found in 
plenty. There is, however, no coal in the district, a serious 
disadvantage. 

A suggestion may be thrown out. Iron smelting—amt 
iron ivorks might be started at some coast town in the Ratnagiri 
collectorate, where toe could get coal easily from Bombay^ and 
iron ore might be mined in this district, and carted to such 
works—the cartage charge would not be heavy, and certainly 
not prohibitive. 

Ill Japan, there are such iron works, run at several places, 
for which the required supply of iron ore is received from 
China. 

For the starting of such iron works in the Konkan, capital 
and enterprise are needed. The difficulties in the way are 
considerable, but could be got over. 

As to Gypsum^ it is a finC' manure ; it is in demand in 
some localities and there is no reason why it should not find 
a sale in the district itself, and it ought to pay to mine iU 

En passant^ it may be suggested that we shouTd ask, as a 
necessary condition of practical effort in this direction, that 
there should be a systematic exploration by an expert of the 
mineral resources of the zilla. We have had no such explo¬ 
ration yet. 

C.— Manufactures. 

We have in this zilla, as elsewhere, a considerable number 
<»foId traditional crafts giving employment to a considerabld 
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section of the |)opulation. They are, however, poor trade 
concerns and those engaged in them earn but a precarious 
living. They are run, as of old, on the indivdual basis, and in 
some cases on a system of advances from the money-lenders or 
dealers, and without any special training or acquired technical 
skill—Weaving, metal work, pottery, etc. 

AVe have also the following recently started :— 

Soap-making at Satara. 

Metal works at Satara. 

The Weaving, Dyeing and Trading Company at AVai. 

Match-making at Dhome and Karad. 

While the old crafts have but a poor chance, thescj ne w 
heginnings are fall of promise. They are yet in their first stages 
of growth, and it would be too early to speak of their position 
or prospects. 

It is, however, a pleasure to find that the new movement is 
under the supervision and guidance of a strong and repre¬ 
sentative industrial association ]jresided over by Rao Bahadur 
V* jY» Fathak^ M. .1., and it would be of interest to watch the 
forward steps that might be taken along the new path under 
its auspices. 

It would seem, we had at the start best concentrate our 
energies on one or two selected industries for which the zilla 
affords special facilities. Sugar refining and oil-pressing {inter 
alia ) would constitute a good beginning. This is one of the few 
zillas iu this Presidency which has considerable acreages under 
sugarcane. AVe have about 12 — 14y000 acres so planted. Under 
oil seeds^ the area is at present about 75^000 acres. For a 
sugar factory, the amount of capital required for machinery and 
plant and working, according to Mr. Jordan, a sugar expert, is 
Rs. 76j000. An oil-mill would also need a like amount of* 
capital. The capital^ therefore^for these tico concerns would 
be IJ lahhsy which ought not to be beyond the resources of 
local enterprise. Absence of coal in the district is a serious 
drawback* But should we be fortunate enough to have a few 
storage works in the Ghauts for irrigational purposes, we should 
have at our disposal an amount for electrical power which 
would meet all our requirements in the new effort. It is this 
energy that is being utilised to an increasing extent in Japan^. 
and there is no reason why we should let it run to waste. 
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This opens up a vista of great possibilities of industrial 
development- But ihe one condition 'precedent is the condruc-^ 
tion of such storage works on theSahyadn GhaiUs„ 

The Assistant Secretary saw at Poona : 

Kao Bauadur K. R. Godbole; and Messrs. N. C. 
Kelkar and N. a. Dravid, and after questioning them 
obtained the following information. 

There are the following private or organised corporate 
institutions in Pooim, where industries are carried on, and the 
proprietors or shareholders of which receive lair rtiluriis on their 
investments:—1. Keay Paper -Mills; 2. Silk and Cotton 
Manufacturing Co., T.td. ('Mills near the Kadway Station), 
2. Sugar Factory at fdundhwa ; 4. Deccan Brewery Works 
at Danudi: 5. Aletal-Alannlacturing Co., in Kasha Peth; 
(). Chitra Shaia in Sadasiv Peth; 7. Aloe Fibre Works in 
Sadar Bazaar; 8. Iron Foundries and Factories of Bari and 
Karan I kar for preparing sugar-cane crushing mills; 0. Vic¬ 
toria Ice Comi'-any; 10. Ink Mnnulactories of Ghorpade, 
Shinde, Tape, etc. 

A local Gujarati merchant makes caps in imitation of 
Hungarian caps out of Swadeshi material. A large quantity 
of jaggery is prepared by the growers of sugarcane, and it is 
mostly, if not wholly, disposed of in the local market. Excel¬ 
lent ivory and blackwood rombs are prepared at Poona. There 
are, too, a few small private pottery works here and there. 
E^oona lias three vaital mati/ifactorles in which iron, brass and 
aluminium pots are made. At the Technical school workslioj), 
private orders for furniture, etc., are executed. Tlie 8ilk and 
Cotton Manufacturing Co.^s mill turns out silk goods which are 
mostly exported to Burma. These include dhlerent ^ aricties of 
sarees, dhoties, jutambars, etc. The concern is heavily in¬ 
debted. The debenture holders and commission agents earn 
good profits, but not the shareholders, who have only latterly 
been getting a small dividend. A new Cotton {Spinning and 
AVeaving Mill is in course of erection. The concern has only 
been recently floated with a capital of 21 lakhs and is a product 
of the Swadeshi movement. The Reay or Deccan Paper Mills, 
where paper of different varieties is manufactured, have only 
latterly begun to jiay. The Mills were established in the time 
of Lord Reay, and enjoy some substantial concessions from 
Government in respect of the water-rate charged for the canal 
water used in their working. Till lately the only customers 
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of the mill were the Government, but as a result of the Swa¬ 
deshi enthusiasm there has grown up considerable public demand 
for the paper of the mills; and at i)reseut the mills have for 
sometime been working at high pressure. Some of the local 
papers, including the Kesari^ which has a circulation of nearly 
:i0,000, use the paper of these mills. Lace —Kalabatu—is 
ma<ie at Poona. All the lace turned out is consumed locally. 
Handloom weavers use this lace in preparing bodice cloth for 
women. Ghamelas {iron pots) and ordinary brass pots and 
drinking vessels are made from imported sheet metal. The 
workers get enough to make a decent living. There are a few 
stone quarries near PoMia. As the industries are mostly pur¬ 
sued by private individuals with a small capital, they are not 
thriving. There is scope for improvement if orgnnised efForh; 
are made. The small industries, at least some of them, have 
suffered not so much from comi>etition, but probably because 
fashions have changed and the demand for those particular 
kinds of articles ceased to exist. By making advances to 
artisans at low rates of interests, improving the appliances iu 
use, imparting special instruction to the artisans, as well as by 
the employment of power—machinery, the local industries inay 
be considerably developed. 

Formerly there were wooden mills used for crushing sugar¬ 
cane. Now for nearly thirty years, however, these have been 
displaced by iron crushing mills. Now almost all have taken 
to the use of the iron mills. They were introduced by one 
Soobrao, a copper-smith, who was a watch-maker. There are 
two factories, one belonging to llaraji Bari who is a mali by 
caste, and the other also owned by an Indian, where these iron 
sugar-cane crushing mills are made. They are made out of old 
iron things like sleepers etc., and are sold at from Rs. 150 to 
Rs. 200 each. Well-to-do cultivators buy these mills and let 
them to others in their villages who are thus able to use them. 

At present hides and skins and tallow are exported in their 
raw state. Tallow could be made into soap locally. 

The following Banks are working in Poona city and paying 
dividends to their shareholders at from 10 to 12 per cent 
per annum:—Bank of Bombay, Poona Branch; Deccan Bank; 
Mercantile Bank; Poena Bank. These banks get large de¬ 
posits at from. 3^ to 5 per cent per annum, and lend money 
at rates varying from 6 to 12 per cent per annum. Two of 
the bank* finance two industries. The Deccan Bank has ad- 
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vanced money to the Gadag Cotton Mills Co. and the Reay 
Paper hlill, and the Poona Bank to the Cotton and Silk Mill. 
It must bo stated that the organisers of the banks are also the 
organisers of the industries. 

At present there are four educational institutions in Poona 
city where elementary technical education is given and manual 
work taught:—1. the workshop attached to the College of 
Science, Poona; 2. the Jubilee Municipal Technical School; 
3. the class for manual training in the New English School; 
and 4. the Carpentry and Smithy classes in the Punch Howd 
Mission Schools. Private factories also offer scope for apprentice¬ 
ship. The instruction given is mostly practical. There are 
Drawing classes attached in almost all the schools. The 
College of Science prepares sub-overseers. 

Three students have been sent to Japan—one for learning 
Pliotography and allied businesses ; one for learning Match¬ 
making ; and one bis gone as Baro<la State scholar for learning 
Mining and Metallurgy. The first two have been sent 
l)rivately by their own guardians, and have only completed their 
."•econdary course. The third is a B. A. and will have to serve 
tJie Baroda State for ten years. 

Air. G. B. Athavale is an expert in cutlery who learnt his 
business in England and America. He was in the Miraj State 
workshop as Cutlery Manufacturer. But the Chief of Miraj is 
said to be unwilling to invest a large sura in the concern, and 
Mr. Athavale has accordingly gone over to Poona to see if he 
could induce some capitalist to go in for the cutlery business on 
a large scale by investing, say a lakh of rupees in it. 

Mr.-Shejwalkar, a physician by profession, knows the art 
of calico-printing and has a oinall concern in his charge. He 
employs only manual labour. His chief difficulty is that nobody 
is prepared to finance him. Since the Swadeshi movement has 
caught popular fincy, however, he has been faring better.* At 
present he sells his cloth through the manager of the Cnitra 
Shala Press. 

There is another person, an artisan by caste, who is making 
umbrellas out of Swadeshi materials, except for the steel wire 
which is imported from England and the stick which is imported 
from Java. He was formerly employed in the Telegraph 
Department. He is a mechanical engineer himself, thou^ he 

126 
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has nof. passed the examination. He has succeeded in bis 
experiments, and is now fitting up his factory. Business will 
bo commenced very soon on a commercial scale, and ho expects 
to turn out umbrellas at the rate of one hundred per day. For 
the present he is working with his own capital; but as demand 
increases he intends to convert the business into a joint stock 
concern. Those who have seen the umbrellas say that they are 
as good as Japanese ones, while they will be sold at a slightly 
lower price. Tliere is a Swefieshi co-operative stores. There is 
another Swadeshi Stores in Budhwar Peth, under Mr. Krisandas 
Vishnudas, where all Swadeshi goods, and cloth and stationery 
in jjarticular, are sold at cheap rates. Of Swadeshi stationery 
shops there are many. Besides country-made articles are sold by 
almost all the shoijkeepers larger in quantities than before. 

In a pamphlet entitled Industrial Activities in Poona 
which Rao Bahadur K. ii. Godbole, n. a., c. e., has 
published and from which some of the inrormatiou given 
above is taken, it is stated that a hletal Manufacturing Co., a 
Dye Co., two Pencil factories, a Saw ]\Iill Co., two Flour Mills 
worked by water power and steam power respectively. Oil 
Presses, and a Spinning and AA'eaving Co., worked by water 
power, were all started at Poona at one time cr another, but that 
^hey have all failed on account of some reason or other. The 
Reay Industrial Museum which was started on the 1st of April 
1890 and which was to comprise besides the Museum proi)er, a 
sale section, an export branch, and import branch, an informa¬ 
tion branch, a Library and a Reading Room, is now in a decadent 
condition. And the Industrial Association of Western India, 
which did good work in the first few years of its existence, has 
according to Mr. Godbole, fallen into a moribund condition. 
Mr, Godbole urges, as stejjs that can be immediately taken at 
Poona to farther the cause of industrial progress, the renovation 
of the Reay Industrial Museum and the resuscitation of the 
Industrial Association of Western India. 

An important step in the history of Industrial Poona, is the 
early foundation of the Ranade Economic Institute of which the 
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Hoa’ble Mr. G. K, Gokhale, o.l. e., is the Secretary. The 
public have contributed liberally towards this project of which 
the objects are stated as follows:—“ (a) To collect all available 
iuformation about past and present industrial undertakings and 
present and future industrial possibilities in India; (b) to collect 
statistical, historical and other information about other countries, 
which is likely to be useful to the industrial progress of India; 
(e) to publish from time to time reviews by competent persons 
of the Economic position, needs and prospects of India; (d)to 
send, as funds permit, scholars with good qualifications in Science, 
Engineering or Technical Arts, to England, Japan and other for¬ 
eign countries to learn the manufacture of those articles for which 
there is a plentiful supjdy of raw material in this country, and 
which might therefore be profitably manufactured here; (e) 
to i)rovide facilities to such scholars, on their return to India, 
to enable them to demonstrate by experiments, on a small scale, 
that the manufactures in question can be profitably started; {/) 
to advance in other ways the Industrial development of the 
countrv. ” 



INDIAN VBRNAeULARS AND 
UNIVERSITY REFORM.* 

-o<0^0>o— 

The entire exclusion of the modern Vernaculars of India 
from the present programme of higher studies of the Bombay 
University suggests an educational problem of considerable im¬ 
portance to the future of intellectual progress in this country. 
In the accompanying Note on the Vernaculars of India, it is 
iittempted to state this problem as clearly and concisely as 
possible, and to offer a solution. These remarks are based ou 
Beames* Comparative Grammar of the Modem Aryan Languages 
of India (Introduction), Hoemle^s Comparative Grammar of 
the Gaudian Languages (Introduction ), and CaldwelPs Com¬ 
parative Dravidian Grammar (Introduction )• 

1. The modern languages of India are 13 in number, of 
which 7 belong to the Sanskritic stock, and 6 to the Dravidian. 
The Sanskritic group comprises Hindi, Bengali, Brija, Panjabi, 
Sindhi, Gujerathi, and Marathi; while Tamil, Telegu, Kanarese, 
Malayalum, Tulao, and Goorg are the members of the Dravidiau 
family. 

2. The rise of these languages was almost synchronous 
with that of their modern European sisters. It was about tlie 
9th or 10th century that the Sanskritic Vernaculars began to 
separate themselves from their parent classical, and assume 
their modern analytical form. Hindi, the most advanced of 
them, was the first to develop itself as an independent language 
by casting away the Sanskrit cumbrous system of inflexion and 
•declension. Panjabi and Guzerathi followed next in order, and 
Marathi reached the analytical stage about the 12th century. 
Bengali and Brija, originally dialects of Hindi, separated 
themselves from that speech, the one about the 15th, and the 
other about the 17th century. Little is known about Sindhi. 

The epoch of development of the Dravidian group is uu- 
•certain ; but Tamil, the head of the family, is believed to have 
been a full grown Vernacular long before the 8th century* 

3. The languages of the Sanskritic group cover an esti¬ 
mated area of 717,000 English square miles, and are spoken 

• Tliie contribution appeared in the Journal of the Poona Sarvajanika 
Babha, October 1881. 
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by 144 millions of souls, as will appear from the table given 
below:— 


Language. 

t 

Area in Eng. sq. 
miles. 

Population 
in millions* 

Hindi . 

248,000 

00-70 

Bengali. 

90.000 

30 

Brija . 

66,000 

C> 

Panjabi. 

60,000 

12 

Sindhi . 

9o,00o 

2 

Gujerathi. 

50,000 

6 

Marathi. 

113,000 • 

13 

Total... 

717,000 

134-144 


Dr. Caldwell gives the following figures for the Dravidian 
family, including the Dravidian inhabitants of Ceylon, and 
the Dravidian immigrants in Burma, the Eastern Archipelago, 
Mauritius, and Demerara” ( Page 41, Introduction ), 


Language. 

Numbers. 

Tamil. 

14,500,000 

Telegu. 

15,500,000 

Canarese. 

0,230,000 

Malayalum . 

3,760,00(1 

Tiilao . 

300,000 

Coorg . 

150,000 

Total... 

43,450,000 


4, These languages are fuU-^rown languages, each with, 
its own Grammar and settled idiom, and are as thoroughly 
nationalized in their respective provinces as any of the modem 
languages of Europe. 
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5. Literature, m the sense of written works, we have in 
all these languages, Sindhi and Tulao excepted. 

It must be admitted that our Indian Vernacular Literature 
has not bad the healthy growth of the modern European Ver¬ 
naculars. During the greater part of the existence of our 
Indian Vernaculars, conditions essential to literary progress 
were unhappily absent, and the dark period of lawless rais-rule 
and chronic insecurity was not propitious for a vigorou literary 
start. Men’s thoughts were absorbingly taken up with the 
physical necessities of their social and political situation, which 
often left them no middle course between passive acquiescence 
in the tyranny of the ruling class, and open resort to physical 
force. The nations did not breathe freely, and in the oppres¬ 
sive gloom of the' general situation there was little on which 
contemporary poetry would love to dwell, or of which con¬ 
temporary prose would leave a record. 

The Hindu races, however, though they were unable to 
resist the first shock, were not prostrated by it; Rajpoot, 
Maratha, and Jat chivalry nobly strove to resist the torrent, 
and the struggle called out all the best energies of the nations. 
The pulse of national life began to beat high, and in the end 
the Mahomedan tyrant learned to temporize, and respected the 
national feeling, and employed Rajpoot Governors and Hindu 
statesmen to conquer and rule and settle the country. Serious 
thoughts and feeling were stirring in the national mind, and 
they found expression in the works of the representative men 
of the period. These two classes of works constitute our 
modern Vernacular literature of the early and later Mahomedan 
periods. 

It is at first the literature of a conquered nation, groan¬ 
ing under the weight of its burdens; later on it is the litera¬ 
ture of a nation, which, though conquered, makes slow efforts 
to rise, speaking the language now of despair, now of patience, 
finally of Pope and defiance. For us it has a special interest 
as embodying the thoughts and sentiments of our immediate 
ancestors who nobly struggled, against heavy odds and for a 
long period, to maintain amidst the general wreck the traditions 
and aspirations of a happier and freer age—the nucleus of an 
independent nationality. The literature of this period must 
ever be to us an object of loving regard and care, whatever may 
be our view of its philological and other value. 
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As in all other countries, verse rather than prose, was, in 
the first instance, the chosen vehicle of expression. Whether 
this choice was due to its melodious impressiveness or tradi¬ 
tional veneration, we know not; but at a time when there 
were no printing presses in the country to multiply, cheapen, 
and immortalize works, when there was no system of national 
education to produce a large reading public, when there were 
no public libraries with works available for general reference, 
when, in short, memory had largely to be trusted to keep fresh 
sound notions in the popular mind, it was well that it was so. 
Later on, when the more energetic nationalities, Maratha, Jat, 
Sikh, and Rajpoot, threw off the yoke of conquest, and esta¬ 
blished independent states on the ruins of the Moslem power, 
literature asj^ired also to be more free and diversified and 
i)opular in its scope and expression. 

Turning next to the several departments of literary acti¬ 
vity, the i>ositioa of the Vernacular Literature of the pre- 
British period may be thus briefly sketched:— 

(a) Pk^sicji. We have no literature on this subject 
worth the name in our Vernaculars, if we except works in 
Tamil on Medicine, Alchemy and Astronomy, which appeared 
in the ICth and I7tb centuries. There was no advance in this 
direction in the country north of the Tungabhadra. The Tamil 
country, however, having been long exempt from the blasting 
Semitic influences, could show a normal advance. The Sittai* 
school especially “ cultivated alchemy (Ra say an a ) as 
sedulously as the Arabians. ’’ “ One of their numbers is said 

to have visited Arabia, and another refers to the Franks 
( VUh CaldvelTs Grammar, Introduction, Page 146—the anti- 
Brahmanical cycle). 

( ^ ) Politics• There is at first a lamentable absence of 
works in this department. A deadening absolutist uniformity 
reigned throughout the land, allowing no room for argument, no 
scope for reason. Appeals might, indeed, have been made at 
intervals and in various parts of the country to happier tradi¬ 
tions of a chivalrous or patriarchal age ; but in the absence of 
authentic records, we must suspend judgment. Later on as the 
nations recovered their integrity after the confusion of the first 
shock, there is perceptible progress in healthy activity. We 
commend to public notice in this connection Raja Jesvant Singes 
letter to Aurangazib on the Jezia, (preserved at Kolhapur as 
Shivaji's production, Vide Grant Duff, Vol I, page. 160). 
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Whether conceived and written by Jesvant Sing or ShiVaji, the^ 
letter is a retoarkable political pa^r, a vigorous protest against 
the traditions 6f prostrate servility, and a powerful appeal to 
wiser and nobler precedents. It serves to show that the 
political spark was rally kindled in the nation. We might also 
mention the constitution of Shivaji, the statistics of his milibiry 
oi^nization and his hill forts, the exhortations of Ramdas and 
tTO other Swamis, the short si)eeches of Maratha Sirdars in the 
great councils of Shahu, and the numerous state^papers written 
by our Maratba statesmen and generals to which Grant Dufi so 
often refers in his work, and from which he derives so much of 
his information. When published, they would form a ccii- 
tribution to our politico-historical literature of no mean value. 

( c ) History, In this department we have a bright open¬ 
ing. Chandbardai, the Chaucer of Hindi, who lived at the 
court of Prithviraj, the last Hindu ruler of Delhi, at the end of 
the 12th century,, WTote a splendid epic, styled the Prithvinij 
Rasan, recounting the exploits of that monarch. Here also we 
mar refer to a vast body of imwritten poetry of the bards of 
more or less historical value in Panjabi and Sindhi. Lastly, we 
have numberless Rajput Chronicles, and the songs of the 
Oharans and Bhats. No i)rogress, however, appears to have 
been made by these Northern races beyond this stage of lyric or 
heroic history. 

On this side of India, however, during the brief sun-shine of 
Maratha Swarajya^ the Deccan mind awoke and for a full 
century and a half Maratha statesmen and generals, Maharashtra 
Pandits and poets, and religious teachers, and Chroniclers were 
recognized as the leaders of national thought and activity 
tbiisnghoat India. Bakhars were written, and Powadas and 
TjaWanyas were composed, both interesting and useful to the 
student of Indian history. While no systematic effort has, as 
far as we are aware of, yet been made to save the latter, we are 
glad that the former are being collected and printed. It would 
be too soon yet to say what their merits are as historical works ; 
but we may mention “ the story of the Panipat disaster, 1761 
brought out by a Poona Society, which appears to be a fine 
wprk of its kind, whether we consider the touching simplicity o 
its language, or the fullness and connectedness of the narrative* 

Beyond these limits, our historical literature, properly so 
called, does not go. But love of history is natural to human 
mind. Prom the spectacle of a general ship-wreck all round, 
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nienduriug the earlier and darker period of Indian history 
turned with relief to brighter and hapiuer memories of a remote 
past. The Purans were largely drawn upon ; and versions of 
the Mahabharnt and Ramnyaiia aijpeared in most of our Vema- 
ciilars. These versions have enjoyed greift I)opularity and wide 
currency, as they eminently suited the wants of the age. Semi- 
historical, semi-religions, they at once satisfied the popular 
craving for history, and met the requirements of a decaying 
l^ricsthoal. Wc would particularly mention the following 
works:— 


The Ramayana of Tulsidas (1541-1024 A. 1).) in 
Hindi. 

The Mahabharat of Kasidas ( ITth Century) in 
Bengali. 

Tlie Panranic works of U 2 »endro-BiAai j (16Hi (Vmtnry) 
in Brija. 

The works of Shrhlhar, Wamaj], Moroi>ant, Eknatli^ 
Amritrai, Raglmuath l^indit (irjOO-ISOO A. D.) 
in Marathi. 

After tliose E^•lu^alJic works, we would notice chronicles 
of saints and devotees, such as the Guru-charitra and Mahi- 
pati’s Bhakt i-vijaya. 

(r/) In other deparlments, we have a copious litenvtnre in 
our Vernaculars. 

(1) TAncjuisHc* We would mention the following:— 
NaunayaM Telgu Grammar ( 12th Century ). 

Keshava’s Canarese Grammar ( 1170 A. D ). 

Tlie Tol-kajjpiyam, a Tamil Grammar (10th Century), 
Sendiinir’s Tamil Dictionary, styled Divakaraii. 

[A jR.—These works show that, in the Tamil country, 
the languages took a healthy start under normal condi¬ 
tions. There are scarcely any standard works in this 
department in the Sanskritic Vernaculars, which have had 
a more troubled existence. ] 

(2) Philosophical, 

. Ci", the Tamil country, many philosophical works 
<‘in explanation of the Vedantic and Saiva Siddhant 
doctrinesap|)eared in the 10th and 17th centuries under 
Pandya rule.] 

127 
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The following deserve notice under this head:— 

1. The Vetbi-Verkai of Ati-Vira-rania, the poet king 
(1565-1605) in Tamil. 

2. DnyaneiSvar’s Duyaneshvari (13th Century), and 
Mukteshwar’s and Waman’s works in Marathi* 

3. Din-Krishnadas’s Bhagvat-gita ( 16th Century) 
in Brija. 

4. Hamdasa^s Dasabodha (17th Century) in Marathi. 

[iV. B »—Our works in this branch yield to none in 

illustrative richness of thought and metliod of treatment.] 

(3) MoraL 

1. The Naladiyan by a Jaina in Tamil (IStli Cen¬ 
tury). 

2. Vemaua^s Moral Aphorisms in Telgu (I4th-15th 
Century). 

3. Din-Krisbnadas^s Rasu-Kalhola (16th Century) in 
Brija. 

4. Ramadasa’s works (17th Century) in Marathi, 
especially his Samasa Atmamma^ 

(4) Demtional. 

The literature under this head is abnormally copious. It 
is the literature of the great devotional movement, represented 
by Chaitanya in Bengal, Kabir in N. W. India, TuWam in the 
Deccan, and Ramananda in Southern India. It is coloured all 
throiigh by a gloomy view of human life, and a deep sense of 
man’s helpl^sness, and marked by a general tone of despair. 
As illustrative of the social condition of the period which 
induced such a view of man’s life on earth, it is historically 
invaluable. 

A conviction of helplessness seems to have settled on the 
national mind when no efforts availed against the prevalent 
evils. Despair of amelioration here by earthly means and by 
earthly agents seized on the national heart; prayers to earthly 
magistrates failed, and were naturally followed by prayers 
ad(&e8sed to Heaven. These thoughts, being ventilated and 
purified by a strong religious current, which at such time 
always sets in, assumed, we believe, the fofm of devotionalism 
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in India. Life was not worth living; and the prevailing senti^ 
mont among the snfFering masses of Indian peasantry might 
not be incorrectly described in the touching words of the 
persecuted Stoic of the declining Roman Empire, who cried, 
life would be intolerable, were it not for death 

Turn your thoughts from evanescent life here to eternal 
life liere-after ; turn away from the deceitful pleasures of this 
world to seek by acts of devotion true happiness in heaven; rely 
on God's help, resign yourself to His Omni-potent will; place 
Faith in Him; centre your mind and heart at the feet of 
Vithoba or Vishnu ; and then you shall be absolved from the 
thousand and one miseries of a second life on earth,"—this ia 
short is the burden of the teaching of our great devotionalist 
writers. That this teaching became so popular is a fact 
pregnant with meaning to the historical intuiirer. In another 
view also these works are full of interest. They represent the 
vein of what may well be called the Hindu Protestant thought, 
a protest against tradition and ritual, and a recognition of the 
spirit as opposed to the letter of religious teaching. 

The following works may be mentioned in this conneo* 
tion :— 

(1) Ohaitanya's works in Bengali (14tli Century ), 

( 2 ) Tukaraiiia, Ramdas, Dnyandev, Namdev, Eknath, 
Shridhar, in Marathi ( 17th Century). 

( 3 ) Nabhji's Bhakti-mala in Hindi (16th Century), 

(4) Manikya Vacha-ksbara's Saira Hymns ( 14th 
Century). 

6. In the preceding brief sketch of our Vernacular 
Literatures, we have not taken into account, as said before, the 
publications of the British period. With regard to these, we 
would only remark that though they are not as original, varied, 
or good as they ought to be, considering the changed conditions 
of the situation, they mark a decided and gratifying improve¬ 
ment both in tone and in style. The progress of the Bengalees 
is described as the most rapid and striking in all fields of literary 
effort. In regard to Marathi, the progress has not been equally 
striking ; yet it has got a Dictionary and Grammar of its own 
in this period, and the Marathi literature of the British period 
consists of translations from the classical standard works^ 
especially the drama, a few histories, and bi<^rapbies, medical 
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treatises, some original compositions in dramatic and poetic 
Kterature, and prose essays on detached subjects, making in all 
about 1000 new works in all departments. 

7. Our modern Vernacular Literature would thus appear 
to be not only respectable but useful, and therefore worthy of 
the critical study of the Indian scholar; though it cannot 
compare either in quantity or in extent with the enormous 
development of the literatures of modern Europe. 

8. From the foregoing introductory remarks it appears : 

( 1 ) That our Vernaculars are not the crude dialects they 
are often supposed to be, but are as full grown languages as. 
any of modern Europe ; 

( 2 ) That they arc spoken over wide areas and by large 
numbers, and are the perfectly nationalized languages of their 
respective provinces; 

(3) Aud that they have valuable and interesting lite¬ 
ratures. 


9. These are, in ouc humble opinion, very strong claims- 
to their admission to the courses of the University. P>ut their 
claims are unfortunately ignored in tlie present arrangements. 
No place is assigned to our living languages in the higher 
curriculum of the Bombay University, the candidate’s Verna¬ 
cular comes in for the Entrance Examination, and even 
there only as an alternative language to a classical. The ex¬ 
clusion of our Vernaculars is thus almost thorough ; and we see 
its reflex effect in their un-natural and un-scientific dis-sociation 
from their parent classical, which is a notable feature of our 
present school and college courses of study. VVJierever Sanskrit 
IS taught, the Vernaculars are not; wherever the Vernaculars, 
are taught, Sanskrit is not.* 

10. It is to this exclusion of the living native element 
from the linguistic courses of the Bombay University, as at 
present arranged, that wo request special attention in the 
following remarks. 

11. The question for consideration is, ^Is or is not thb 
exclusion an anomaly and an evil ? ’ 


® The Training Colleges alone form a remarkable exception, where 
Sanskrit {s'taught along with the Vernaculars. . 
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12, We consider that it is both an anomaly and an evil, 
and we shall proceed to state, as clearly as we can, our grounds 
for this opinion. 

To begin,—(1) Languages both ancient and modora> 
History, Mathematics and Physics are admittedly the chief 
factors of liberal culture: but no system of liberal training 
seems worthy of the name, that is not calculated to create ana 
strengthen in the young mind a feeling of solidarity with the 
present, a feeling of continuity with the past, deductive 
accuracy of reasoning from generals to particulars, and a firm 
inductive belief in the invariability of Nature’s Laws. These 
four co-ordinate branches of liberal study accordingly find, if 
we are not much mis-informed, ample recognition in the 
oourses of the Universities of modern Europe. The Bombay 
University, however, takes a line of its own in opposition to the 
whole current of modern thought and progress, and, while 
-allowing the claims of the last three and to some extent of 
ancient languages, all but excludes the modern languages from 
its schemes of higher studies. 

(2 ) As things stand, the only linguistic requirement Of 
the Bombay University consists of a knowledge of English and 
a classical. No other language finds a place as a necessary 
branch even for the special linguistic degree. 

Now, English deservedly holds a prominent place, as the 
language of the rulers of the land, as the language of advanced 
civilization, and as the language of communication between the 
East and the West. Without it, Europe would he a sealed book 
to ns. So again, a classical, be it Sanskrit or its sister Persian, 
or any other, has a title to the place assigned to it in the higher 
courses, as the language of ancient thought and ancient civiliza¬ 
tion. A knowledge of both these languages is undoubtedly of 
great value to the University graduate. By his acquaiu^ce 
with English, he is in a position to know how Europe thinks, 
feels, and acts ; by his knowledge of classical, he is able to read 
the thoughts and feelings of a remote past by which those of 
the present are directly or indirectly moulded and coloured. But 
we would respectfully ask, what means has our graduate under 
the present arrangements, of studying through iheit ovm 
Mteraturea his brethren in other parts of the country, except 
through the at best imperfect and refracting medium of 
foreign tongue ? We see none. 
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(3) The poverty of modern Vernacular literature is 
sometimes alleged as a reason to justify the exclusion of the 
modern languages of the country from the curriculum of the 
University. Now, without denying tho allegation of the 
poverty of modern Indian literature, we would submit^ that so 
mr from being a reason for their exclusion, it is a strong argu¬ 
ment for the admission of our vernaculars to the programme of 
higher studies. In this connection it is important to mark the 
dSSerence between the vernaculars of a country and foreign 
l^tnguages ; for while we study the latter for the cultivation of 
our thought and sentiment, we learn the former to some extent 
. for their own sake. 


, ^ Our vernaculars are a part of our national inheritance to 

which we have succeeded, they have been preserved in their 
present state by the energetic efforts of our ancestors, and we 
assert, without fear of contradiction, that it is our solemn^ as it 
must be our loving^ duty to hand them down to our successors 
improved and enriched, if possible, under the altered conditions 
of life under British rule, or at any rate unimpaired. We 
Aould, therefore, bo extremely jealous of everytlung that 
impedes the successful cultivation of cur Indian vernaculars. 
On this, if on no other, ground, wo think we may justly com¬ 
plain of an arrangement which ignores their claims, casts them 
mto the back ground, and prevents their duo appreciation and 
critical study. 

(4) This exclusion of our Vernaculars, moreover, is opposed' 
both to the letter and the spirit of our Educational Charter, 
—we mean, the great Education Despatch of 1854, which 
strikes the true key-note of the whole question. In para 32 
of this Despatch we read :—“ It would greatly encourage the 
cultivation of the vernacular laiiginges of India, if Professor- 
(Aips should be founded for those languages, and perhaps, alsO' 
fcr Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian. A knowledge of the Sans¬ 
krit language, the root of tho Vernaculars of the greater part 
India, is more especially necessary to those who are engag^ 
m the work cf composition in these languages; while Arabic, 
through Persian, is one of the component parts of the Urdu 
language, which extends over so large a part of Hindustan, 
and, is, we are informed, capable of considerable^ development. 

grammar of these languages, and their application to the 
improvement of the spoken languages of the country, are the 
points to which the attention or these Professors should be 
xnainly directed.” Wo commend this remarkable para of our 
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Magna Charta of higher education to the thoughtful attention 
of our readers. IIow sound is the principle it enunci ites, how 
correct the conception on which it is founded, and with what 
telling force it speaks against the exclusion of our Vernaculars 
from the University course and their consequent dis-sociation 
from their parent classicals, we would leave the reader to judge 
for himself without seeking to spoil the effect by any feeble 
comment of our own. 

13. These and such other considerations lead us to think 
that the exclusion of the modern native element from the higher 
Univewity course is a wide departure from sound principles, 
and a strange anomaly in the 19th century. 

14. A study of the effects of this exclu-iou will convince 
the reader that the anomaly is not only not hcnejioial^ —which, 
by the way, were it so, would be its ample justification,—but 
jiositively—fiital to the cause of liberal education, fatal 
to intellectual progress, and fiital to the highest interest of the 
nation. We proceed to mention some of these:— 

(1) The study of classical language is deprived of half 
its interest and value, when separated from the languages of 
which it is the parent, for the philological com ectiou of the 
two is thus wholly kept out of view. Sanskrit, for example, is,, 
we think, studied iu our schools and Colleges nmch more for 
its justly valued literature than for its atfiuity to the seven 
Vernaculars which are spoken from the southern ridges of the 
Himalayas to the banks of the historical Tungabhadra. Some, 
we fear, do not even mark the connection, and are struck with 
surprise when its remarked that “ Hindi is the eldest daughter 
of Sanskrit Tlie classical grammars, again, on which so 
mucli time is Q]}eut by our students, are not put to rauch^ 
philological use in the elucidation of the forms ana idioms of 
the living languages of the country. But what is worse, this 
enforced separation from their parent classical greatly retards 
the improvement of our Vernaculars, and prevents the growth 
of an expansive Vernacular literature. 

No doubt, a beginning has been made,^hanks to the 
patriotic exertions of our scholars,—in developing the Verna¬ 
culars both in their literary and philological aspects. Bat as 
far as we can judge from Government Reports on Publications 
iu Ikitish India, ( Vide for instance the Report for Bengal' for 
1877-78) we feel inclined to think that the start is not so 
vigorous as it might have been under more normal conditions. 
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(2 ) Tbo comparative study of the modern languages oi 
India has hitherto been almost entirely confined to European 
scholars. But, we would ask, is this not a field of research 
peculiarly our own,—a field in which it is possible for us to 
attain to special excellence,—a field, moreover, in which our 
scholars like Vararuchi of the pre-Semitic period o.ice distin¬ 
guished themselves so much? Our reputation, inherited, 
from a by-gone age, as lovers of grammar and philology, 
of logic and method, is indeed great; but it is painful to 
reflect how little we have done to sustain it, with our superior 
advantages during tlie three and twenty years which have elaps¬ 
ed since the foundation of our Indian Universities. Surely, as 
long as our modern languages are excluded from the scheme of 
higher studies, we see no reason to hope that many native 
scholars will ever l>e able to enter this field under a system of 
training‘which does not even make a beginning in the study of 
comparative Philology. Native Hoemles and Caldwells must 
be rare phenomena under the present arrangements. 

( 3 ) Our Vernacular literatures, though cast in a peculiar 
mould in consequence of the exceptional circura^tance8 attend¬ 
ing their development, deserve careful study for purposes both 
of philology and history. We shall illustrate the point by 
remarking, without meaning offence to any of our University- 
graduates, that not even one in twenty of them knows, or has 
ever read, of the immortal works of Chaud-bardai, Nannagee, or 
Ati-vira-rama. This being so, can it be thought strange that 
Indian History has not yet been studied in a philological or 
comprehensive spirit ? \Vhat else, we ask, can we expect from 
a system under which our students read more of Milton, llacine, 
and Goethe than of Kamdas and Tnkaram ? 

(^4) However much we may deplore it, it is an undeni¬ 
able fact, that the gulf is widening by slow degrees between the 
educated classes aud the masses in the country. Several causes 
might be assigned for it; but it seems to us not a little owing 
to the anomalous exclusion of our Veruaculars from the courses 
of the University. While otir University-men, trained under a 
s;fBtera of linguistic studies, at once exclusive and unhistoiical, 
disconnect themselves from the history of tbo country, the 
vernacnlar masses, who have little else to stand upon except the 
traditions of thapas^set their faces finnly against the abstract 
iectuYea wc read to them, feel no sympathy with our onhistorical 
descants on national degeneracy, and give us little help in our 
theoretical projects of reform. 
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( 5 ) The Vernaculars of the country being excluded from 
:all higher schemes of study, there is absolutely, as things are, 
no direct medium of intercourse between the educated classes of 
our several Indian provinces. Sanskrit is not now what it once 
was “ a pass-word to the hearts and understandings of all the 
learned in the land, ” and does not serve, as it once admirably 
did, as the medium of inter-provincial communication. Owing 
to the absence of such a general TAngua Franca^ no direct 
intellectual intercourse has yet sprung up between the educated 
classes of the several parts of India. A Marathi or Guzerathi 
graduate of the University of Bombay, accordingly, as soon as he 
steps beyond the Marathi or Guzerathi area finds himself, un¬ 
less he has transformed himself by subscfiuent study, a perfect 
stranger unable to speak or understand the language of those 
around him ; nor does he ever care to know of nis Bengali or 
Punjabi brother anything beyond that he worships the same 
gods, and bathes in the same sacred waters with himself, living 
in peace and comfort under the British raj. What would bo^ 
thought, we ask, of an Oxford-graduate, should he find himself 
in that predicament across the Channel; or of a Berlin graduate 
who should be in the same awkward position beyond the Alps ? 
And yet such is the case with the graduates of the Bombay 
University generally. There are honorable exceptions ; but we 
are speaking of the class as a whole. 

(6) Linguistic barriers are being slowly erected separat¬ 
ing the several Indian populations, which, we fear, would in 
course of time stiffen into provincial barriers, harder and less 
passable than physical barriers, if nothing should be done in the 
mean-while to arrest tlie progress of the evil. We pointedly 
emphasize this effect of tlie exclusion of our Vernaculars as a 
very serious one. 

(7) Lastly, we would draw attention to a sad political 
consequence of the present system of linguistic studies. Creat¬ 
ing and confirming separatist tendencies, so fatal to a nation^s 
eompactness, it appears to ns positively to hinder the formation 
of broad sympathies, tJie unification of advanced Indian thought 
And the organization of Indian public opinion, which are 
all important political factors. As a consequence, under the 
present arrangements, what in Europe is called a feeling of 
aolidariiy cannot grow among the different populations of the 
Indian peninsula. 

15. Gousideriug these ani such other evils, directly or 
indirectly traceable to it, we contend that the exclusion of the 
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modarn languages of tho country from the programme of higher 
studies is not only an anomaly, but an evil of considerable 
magnitude. 

16. We trust our educated classes will see reison to join 
with us in this contention, and press firmly and unanimously 
the claims of our Vernaculars upon the attention of the Univer¬ 
sity of Bombay. 

17. The whole question is of very great moment, especial¬ 
ly in its political bearings. How much this element of modern 
languages in the courses of the European Universities has done 
for the rise and growth of the European nationalities, is known 
to every student of European History. If only allowed a fair 
trial in India, does not analogy encourage, and what is there 
to forbid, the hope that it could do quite as much for our great 
Indian nationalities ? 

18. It is time, therefore, that we should fight once more 
the old ‘Battle of the Yernaoulars Ten years ago this battle 
of the vernaculars was fought, but lost chiefly through native 
apathy and iudiflerence. Let us again ‘take the field,’ and 
success will depend upon tho unanimity with which we act. 
An unanimous and emphatic protest against this exclusion 
enforced by native public opinion will, wo feel sure, compel 
attention to the subject; and the displacement of the Verna¬ 
culars, which was only effected by a sort of surprise, will cease 
to be the one great blot of our educational charter. 

10. The task is indeed a hard one, but it is worth at¬ 
tempting. If we are to fail, as we unfortunately did ten years 
ago, let us fail with the consciousness of having done our duty. 
But we see no reason to despair. The fight now is not between 
Vernaculars and the classical languages as formerly, but for 
allowing vernaculars a jdace by the side of the classicals. 
There is ground for hoping that the claims of onr Vernaculars 
will be considered and recognised, if only strongly supjwrted 
by public opinion. 

20. When this fatal anomaly of the present programme* 
of higher linguistic studies is once widely admitted, the thres¬ 
hold 13 crossed. And then, the question for consideration will 
be, what proposals should be recommended to the University 
to remedy the evil, and remove the anomaly ? 

21. The problem we shall then have to solve may be* 
stated, in other words, as follows:— 
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How to arrange the linguistic courses of the University, 
without unduly adding to their difficulty, so as at once to re¬ 
cognise philological connection between the Vernaculars and 
their parent claesicala by admitting the former along with the 
latter, and to secure what may bo called linguistic and national 
solidarity. 

22. If this statement of the problem is not inaccurate^ 
it suggests its own solution. 

23. The two groups of our Vernaculars are so constituted 
that one language in either may well be regarded as the 
representathe-int&i'mediary of the rest. By a language 
presentathe-intermedia'i'y^ we mean a language which represents 
in its main lines the structural development of the entire group, 
and which at the same time stands midway between the parent 
classical and the other languages derived from it, as their 
iutermediary. Which language is such a representative-inter¬ 
mediary language in either group is an open question, on which 
opinions might differ, but the existence of such a one in each of 
the two groups is admitted, and forms the basis of our 
solution. 


24. According to Mr. Beames and Mr. Caldwell, Hindi 
in the Sanskritic group, and Tamil in the Dravidian are such 
representative-intermediary languages. 

25. In the opinion of the learned author of the ‘‘ Com¬ 
parative Grammar of the modern Aryan Languages of India,” 
Hindi is the oldest, the richest, and the finest language iu the 
Sanskrit group. It stands first in perfection of structure as in 
the date of its formation. It is the language of that Indian 
home and radiating centre of Aryan civilization,—we mean the 
upper Gangetic Valley. It is “ the eldest daughter of Sanskrit 
Trom it as an intermediary, are derived Punjabi, Guzeratbi, 
Sindhi, Bengali and Brija. Marathi too has, according to 
Moleaworth, largely borrowed from it. “It is...... the legiti¬ 
mate heir of the Sanskrit,” sap Mr. Beames (Vide Grammar 
Vol. 1, page 31) “ and fills that place in the modern Indian 
system which Sanskrit filled in the old.” Lastly it is the 
Lingua Franca of the Indian Continent. 

26. So again, Tamil is, as Dr. Caldwell says in bis learn¬ 
ed Dravidian Grammar, ( Vide page 9—Introduction ), “ pro¬ 
bably the earliest cultivated of all the Dravidian idioms, tbo 
most copious, and that which contains the largest portion, and 
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the richest variety of indubitably ancient forms.” It seems, 
therefore, to stand to the other members of the Dravidian groui> 
in the same relation in which Hindi stands to the other langu- 
Rges of the Sanskritic group. 

27. We base our solution of the question stated above on 
this peculiarity of our Vernacular groups, and recommend that 
these two languages, Hindi and Tamil, representative-interme¬ 
diaries in their respective groups, may be proposed for admis¬ 
sion to the courses of the University with free option allowed as 
between them, coupled with the Candidate's Vernacular. 
Hindi and Tamil, being typical of their own groups, would give 
the candidate access to, and command over, the groups them¬ 
selves, and would thus form the element of solidarity in our 
linguistic courses ; while the Candidate's Vernacular, coming 
in along with one or the other of these typical languages and its 
parent classical, would find its proper place in the system of 
Indian linguistic studies. The admission of the three, Sanskrit 
or other classical, Hindi or Tamil, and the vernacular of the 
Candidate would be a substantial recognition of the claims of 
onr Vernaculars as a whole. 

28. The admission of the Candidate's Vernacular alone as 
a necessary subject for the degrees does not seem to us to meet 
the requirements of the case ; for it realizes only half of the 
main idea, and fails to give us that element of solidarity which 
we most require. 

29. We propose at first to reach only those of our Un¬ 
iversity Candidates who take up languages for the degrees. 
Accordingly, wo suggest below changes only in the special 
linguistic courses of the University, The scope of our proposals 
has been thus advisedly narrowed by us as a commencement, 
because no scheme can have the least chance of acceptance that 
proposes too wide a departure from the existing system. 

30. For the sake of easy reference we give below two 
tables, the first of which, Table A, gives our proposal in detail. 
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while the second, Table 13, sets forth the extent of change 
suggested and our reasons for the same. AVe earnestly request 
a critical perusal and consideration of the scheme submitted and 
of the arguments advanced in its support. 

Table a. 


Linguistic courses, as at 
present arranged. 

( Vide U. Calendar 1880-81. ) 




Clianges suggested. 


MATRICULATION. 


I. Languages.—Two papers. 

1. English, 

2. One of the following;— 
Sanskrit, French, Hindu¬ 
stani, Greek, Portuguese, 
Persian, Latin, Marathi, 
Sindhi, Hebrew, Oiijo- 
rathi, Arabic, Kanaroso. 

( A^ido page ) 


I. Languages.—Three papers, 

1. English. 

2. One of the following :— 
Sanskrit, Latin, Arabic, 
Greek, Hebrew, Persian. 

3. The Candidate's A^crnacu- 
lar. 


T.IE PREVlOU»S EXAMINATION. 


I, Languages.—1 papers, 

1, English—2 pai)Qr3. 

2, One of the foliowi ng:—2 
papers. 

Sanskrit, Latin, Arabic, 
Greek, Hebrew, Persian. 

( Vide Pages 55-56, ) 


I, Languages.—4 papers. 

1. English—2 papers. 

2. One of the following :— 

1 paper. 

Sanskrit, Latin, Arabic, 
Greek, Hebrew, I^ersian. 

3. History of the growth and 
literalure ( 1 paper) of the 
classical taken up by the 
candidate. 


FIRST EXAMINATION run A. 


I. Languages. 

II. Mathematics. 


I. lianguages—4 pai)er3. 

1. English. 

2, One of the following :— 
Sanskrit, Latin, Arabic, 


I. Languages, 

II, («) Mathematics 

or 

( b) Languages, 


I. Languages. 

1, English. 

2. One of the following 
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Grook, Hebrew, Persian. 
If. Mathematics:—2 papers. 
Euclid, Oonio Sections. 
Statics, Trigonometr}* &c. 
( Vide page 57.) 


Sanskrit, Latin, Arabic, 
Greek, Hebrew, Persian, 
ir. (a ) Mathematics ( Euclid, 
Oonio Sections &c.) 
or 

(h ) Languages (2) 

(1) The Candidate's Vernacular 
and 

r( 1) Hindi or Tamil "J with 

or > rudi- 

1^(2) French or German J ments 
of Philology. 
SECOND EXAMINATION for B. A. 


T. Languages. 

IT, One of the following 

groups:— 

A. Languages and Litera¬ 
ture. 

B. History and Political 
Economy. 

C. Logic and Moral Phi¬ 
losophy. 

D. Mathematics. 

E. Natural Science. 


I. Languages.. 

1. English. 

2. One of the following :— 
Sanskrit, Latin, Arabic, 
Greek, Hebrew, Persian, 

II. Groups. 

A. Languages aud Literature. 

1. English. 

2. One of the six classicals. 

(Vide ]pag6 81.) 
iVB.—For the linguistic degree 
English and a classical come 
in twice over. 


I. Languages. 

II. One of the following 

groups:— 

A. Languages and Litera¬ 
ture. 

B. History and Politioal 
Economy. 

O. Logic and Moral Philo¬ 
sophy, 

D. Mathematics. 

E. Natural Science. 


I. 


II. 


(«)^ 


m 


Languages. 

English. 

, One of the following :— 
Sanskrit, Latin, Arabic 
Greek, Hebrew, Persian. 
Groups. 

A. Languages and Literature 
Hindi or f with Philology 
Tamil, ! and 

j History of Ver 
I naeularLitera 
or ture. 

^ with Philolog 
and 

History of Eur< 
pean Literature. 


I 2 French 
I or Ger- j 
[ man 
The Candidate's Vernacular. 


M. A. EXAMINATION. 


I. 

n. 


One of the following 
Languages. 

History and Philosophy, 


Ill. Mathematics. 


One of the following 

I, Languages. 

II. History and Philosophy, 
HI. Mathematios, 
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IV. Natural Scienco. | 

I. Languages. 

1. English. 

'2. One or more of the fol¬ 
lowing :— 

Sanskrit, Latin, Arabic, 
Greek, Hebrew, Persian. 
( Vide page 81. ) 


IV. Natural Science. 

1. Languages, 

1. English. 

2. f («) One of the follow- 
1 ing:— 

Sanskrit, Latin, Arabic, 
Greek, Hebrew, Persian. 

or 

! \ {h) As an alternative to (n) 

1. f A. Hindi or Tamil 

{ or 

(^B. French or Ger¬ 
man. 

2. The Candidate^s 

Vernacular. 


Tabtx B. 


Extent of Change. 


Beasons for the changes suggested. 


MATRICULATION. 


Three languages are 
suggested in place of 
two. The Candidate’s 
Vernacular is added 
to English and a class¬ 
ical. 


The proposed addition of the Candidate’s 
Vernacular is intended to bring out in pro¬ 
minent relief the philological connection 
between it and its parent classical. It would 
stiffen the course a little, but would form 
a sound basis for Indian linguistic studies. 


It is no new proposal; it was recommend¬ 
ed by two Directors of Public Instruction. 

Sometime ago the Candidate’s Verna* 
cular was taught in the High Schools up to 
the Seventh Standard of the Course; it is 
now suggested to carry it up to Matricula¬ 
tion, As things stand at present, the dis¬ 
sociation between the Vernaculars and their 
parent classics Is begins in the Fourth 
Standard of the High-School Course, [ when 
the learners are scarcely 15 ] and tells pre¬ 
judicially on their appreciation of either. 
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THE PREVIOUS EXAMINATION. 


History of the class¬ 
ical taken up is add¬ 
ed to the course. 


The critical study of a languap:o can at 
best be difficult and dry without an insight 
into its growth, and a general survey of its 
literature. 


The additional branch ( rr.. History) pro¬ 
posed would give the linguistic student the 
historical stand-point which ho would not 
otherwise attain to, and ultimately would 
stimulate original research in a iield as 
yet but imperfectly explored. By way of 
compensation we propose to diminish the 
number of prose and verse books from two 
in each set to one. This would not make 
the course much harder, and would add to- 
tho interest and value of it. 

FIRST EXAMINATION Fon B. A. 


A new branch is 
proposed as au alter¬ 
native to Mathema¬ 
tics, viz, Xiauguages. 

( 1 ) Tho Candidate’s 
Vernacular. 

anl 


Mathematics to tho extent studied as a 
necessary subject for the Previous Examin¬ 
ation appears enough for the purposes of 
a liberal course 5 and what is prescribed for 
the First B. A. is a preparation for spcci- 
alistic study in that branch. As there is 
no reason why Mathematics should alono 
have the whole field to itself to lay tho 
foundation of a special course, it is proposed 
that, as an alternative to it, a linguistic 
branch should be put in for the course as 
the first stage of special linguistic studies. 

The new branch is not an addition to the 
requirements of tho course for the examina¬ 
tion, as it comes in only as an alternative. 
It might oven be considered as lightening 
tlie course, being the more attractive study 
of the two, and therefore calculated to 
draw away candidates from Mathematics. 
But this is no objection to its addition ; for 
What we at present most urgently want is 
not Mathematics, but the more Uberali/iug 
study of modern languages. 

Under the head of ' Languages^ Hindi or 
Tamil is proposed coupled with the Oandi- 
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date’s Vernacular, they being the represent* 
atiye-inteimediary languages of their res- 
pectire groups, and as such giving each 
access to, and command over, its own groiip, 
so as to ensure solidarity. Their study would 
make a sound beginning in Indian linguistic 
studies. 

French or German is put in as an alterha* 
tive to Hindi or Tamil for the convenience of 
Latin or Greek students. These two 
languages are the most important in the 
European group, both in point of develop* 
ment and quantity and extent of literature, 
and need no further Justification for the 
place assigned to them in the proposed 
course. 

i The Candidate’s Vernacular claims, and 
claims justly, a place in the special ling¬ 
uistic course proposed. By way of com* 

! pensatlon we would here also limit the 
I course to one prose and one verse book in 
I each language. 

SECOND EXAMINATK^N for B. A. 


Under the Head of 
Languages (Group 
A ) a new study is 
recommended. In 
place of English and 
a Second Language 
(one of the six classi- 
cals) which already 
come in as neces* 
sary subjects umler 
Btanch I of the 
course, Hindi orTa* 
mil, or Freneh or 
German, is suggest* 
ed, aioiig with the 
Candidate’s Verna¬ 
cular. 


The proposed study of Hindi or Tamil, or 
French or German, along with the Candi¬ 
date’s Vernacular is intended to avoid the un¬ 
scientific doubling of English and a Second 
Language,—a doubling which involves re¬ 
pulsive monotony without any adequate gain 
in breadth, and at the same time to main¬ 
tain the continuity of the special course in 
languages begun for the First B. A. 

The proposal varies and thereby improves 
the linguistic section of the course for the 
Examination without adding in any Way to 
the diMculty of it. For the number of books 
here also will be reduced from two to core iU 
each language. 


1S9 
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M. A. EXAMINATION. 

The study of Hindi It is not intended to narroTV* the field of 

or Tamil, or French the classical which the Candidate may 
or German, together choose, but only to allow him the option of 
witu the Candidates modern languages. The alternative study, 
Vernacular, is pro- though more useful and interesting as being 
posed as an alter of more modern interest, would attract only 
native to that of a those scholars who mi^»ht liavo a special 
classical. liking for the stuly. as it is harder than 

the classical, being coujded with the 
Candidate’s VorracaUr. and need no 
therefore, rouse the f« ar of the classica 
fecholars. The study com.detes the special 
course of languages commenced with the P, 
B, A. and carried through the Second B. A. 

UEMAJIK8. 

The scheme, as tabulated above, seems to ine^'t tlie n^quiro- 
inents of the i>roblein |)roj)osoi, in so far a'^ it Neciires the 
admission, vvithour. shiittiug nut the chusic,a!, of the VcruiciilarB 
and modepa laiigiiiges to the cou sos of the University and 
ensures linguistic I'.olidarity iu the courses. 

It necessitates a radical change, of principle, viz. the admis¬ 
sion of the Vernaculars of the country to tlie liigher coiiisci of 
liberal study, but involves no exten>ive changes, nor even any 
wide departure from existing arrangements. 

It does not add sensibly to the diflicaltv of the linguistic 
courses of the University, except at the entrance-stage, and 
thus avoids the risk of driving candidates to take up other sub¬ 
jects than Language. 

It requires only a slight addition to our p"esent teaching 
power, a Tamil reader alone being wanted for cur Colleges. 

It might he objected to this proposal that it sacrifices 
depth for what it gains in breadth. The objection is just as far 
as it goes; but the reply is, ( I) that m linguistic studies 
especially, what we at present want is breadth rather than 
depth as the basis of a liberal education, and (2) that depth 
could be more easily attained than breadth bv subsequent 
study. 

The i^rogress of the student under the proposed programme 
might be thus briefly sketched. We shall suppose him to have 
taken up Sanskrit. As the courses are now arranged, he can. 
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take the M. A. decree in T^anguaj^es, without going an inch be¬ 
yond English and Sinskrit. He may well jforget even his 
own Vernacular, he. generally knows little of its literature, and 
in fact he does not koow a single fact about the other living 
languages of his country. 

This scandalous ignorance would be impossible under the 
changes proposed. Tbe student would begin Sanskrit in the 
Fourth Stindard of the High School Couple ; but he would have 
to study his Vernacular along with it. He would be required 
to study together Adam’s Elements, Professor Bhandarkar’e 
Primers, and Didoba’s Grammar. And thus on the close of 
his School-(\)urse, he would real English, Sanskrit, and his 
Vernacular as co ordinate branches of linguUtic study. Under 
intelligent direction he would begin to lisp the conclusions of 
Bopp and Grimm before he enters the threshold of a college. 

After passing the Entrance Test of the Bombay University, 
let us snpfiose him to join an Arts College. Here he would be 
introduced to Sinskrit literature proper. To enable him to get 
a fair start in tlie m.w study, he wouhl be allowed for one whole 
year to Iiy asi lc his Vern icular books and devote liis energies 
to the study of Iv ilid.is and Valiniki. But be would be re¬ 
quired, at the same time by way of relief, to master the prin- 
cipil facts oi the history of the growth and literature of that 
classical. 

By the eud of his first college year, he would have thus 
read, partly at School and partly at College, enough of English, 
Sanskrit and his Vernacular, to be able to eater on a special 
course of linguistic studies. 

Tn the second year of his stay at College, his field of study 
would be enlirged. The linguistic Trimum would be changed 
into a Qmdriuum. He would be called upon to choose a 
typical vernacular in addition to English, S«inskrit, and his 
own Vernacular. Let us suppose our young friend to take up 
Hindi. During this year, he would have his time and atten¬ 
tion too fully occupied with the element of the new language 
to do much in a philological direction, though he would be 
taught the rudiments of Philology. 

With the dawn of the third year of his College career, 
there would comO a welcome change. Instead of being cooped 
up as now with the literature of foreign language and a dead 
classical, he would read works of more present, direct and 
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'iiirtional interest. We might well conceive him stniying' 
fiooker and Milton, Cband-&Lrdai and Tulsidas, Dnyaneshwar 
and Hamdas, Kalidas and Bhavabhuti, ajl together. What 
splendid opportunities would thus be offered to the young 
scholar to note, and to his professors to point out, parallelisms 
of thought and sentiment between writers, so widely divided 
•in space and time ? Nor would his gain be less from a purely 
literary point of view. He would ta;ke note during his progress 
of linguistic connections, verifying and illustrating in a striking 
way tne laws of Philology. 

During his fourth and last year at College, he would still 
fhrther prosecute his new and interesting studies, and get a 
firmer hold of the thread of philological connection. Prom his 
Study of the history of Vernacular hterature, he would acquire 
the command of a literary and a historical insight such as he 
would not otherwise possess. 

Our young friend would, at the end of the fourth year, 
feke the M. A. degree in Languages, and leave college to enter 
the literary arena with advantages certainly superior to those 
possessed by our present University men. 

Besults —Thus, the proposed scheme of linguistic studies 
would give us a new and a superior class of scholars. With a 
fair knowledge of English, a classical, and two Vernaculars, 
the new class of graduates would work as a powerful leaven in 
the Indian literary world- They would be the medium of in- 
tellectual inter-communication between the several sections of the 
Indian Nationality. A new direction, or at least, a new stand- 

K int, would be given to the labours of our scholars; India and 
dian history would be better studied ; and thereby the Indian 
graduate’s field of living interest and of solid sympathy would 
be expanded. He would then learn to take more lively interest 
aud feel more sincere pleasure, in studying the quiet progress of 
Indian Administration than in divining tbe mysterious horoscope 
of Turkey in Europe. 

As more direct and immediate reeults, oar University 
men would be able to enter, with adequate qualifications, on a 
comparative study of the Indian Vernaculars; a new literature 
in the Yemaculars, of a character more expansive, and less ex* 
elusive, woedd be created; the Vemacillar Qrammafs would be 
improved t and Yemaeular Etymology, the most neglected and 
the worst taught subject in our sob^ls, would be OBfitSvatSd 
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with a success and with an interest hitherto unknown. But, 
above all, the study of Indian History,—a study which must in 
a great measure determine the future progress of our nation— 
would secure new hold on the affections of our graduates, by 
reason of its liberalizing and national character. 

To conclude:—These hopes might appear to many, as 
chimerical and doomed to disappointment. But to show that 
they are within the limits of reason and possibility, we need 
only appeal to the history of European thought and progress 
during the last 300 years- The history of European Science, 
bears a striking testimony to the great influence which the study 
of modern languages exercises over the progress of thought ink 
Europe. 

The most learned and philosophical Grammar of the 
English Language has been written by Prefessor Maetzner of 
Berlin. The International Medical Congress, sitting in London^ 
with its 3,000 members assembled from various parts of Europe 
and America, is in a position to listen, with profound attention^ 
and interest, to the German address of Professor Virchow of 
Berlin, to the French address of Professor Pasteur of Paris, and 
to the English address of Professor Huxley of I/)ndon. Sa^ 
again in the sphere ofj[politics, John Stuart Mill's economical^ 
theories are quoted in the French (]lhamber of Deputies; the 
political speech of Mr. Gladstone at the Lord Mayor’s banquet 
is reproduced in the German papers, and is widely and eagerly 
read ; M. Gambetta’s utterances are discussed in the political 
circles of England, Germany, and Italy, with an interest of 
which we can have no idea. 

Facts such as these which can be mentioned by the 
hundred are, we believe, possible in Europe, mainly, if not 
solely, because of the study of modern languages.” In fact, 
no thinker of note, no statesman of mark, no writer of eminence 
can afford, in modern Europe, to be ignorant of the ^ modern 
languages.’ Not to know French or German is to be blind of 
one intellectual eye.” 
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Let us uow leave Europe, aud coming nearer home look 
abontos. The scene changes at once, and completely. Look 
throughout Yernacular publications, read the works of our 
graduates, listen to their speeches and lectures, aud it will not 
be at all beyond the mark to say, that yon will not find even 
one in forty of our present writers and speakers, going in bis 
quotations and references beyond the groove of English and 
Sanskrit works, and beyond England and his own province. 

All this, however, would change when our Vernaculars 
would be “studied by our educated classes, as French, German, 
Italian, English, are studied by the educated classes all over 
Europe.” A new life would bo infused, and a new movement 
of thought wftuld begin in the Indian liter iry world. The pro¬ 
gressive tendencies of the Aryan mind seem to warrant the hope 
that the Indian continent, once stirred into literary activity by 
{he well-planned aud properly-directed action of onr Univer¬ 
sities, would oue day be what Europe is now,—a world full of 
the active conflict of many minds in many lands, advancing 
thought and eliciting and confirming truth. This hope, resting 
OS‘it does on the unequivocal testimony of European history 
and progress, is, we firmly believe, fairly within the bounds of 



H NOTE ON BOOeaXION IN BARODfl/ 


The more recent Administration lieports of this State give 
a general synoptical view uf the present state of education in 
Baroda, and furnish a brief comparative summary of the results 
attained within the last twenty years. It was only in 1871 that 
the first steps were taken in the direction of organizing a State 
system of popular education. The advance made since then 
has been rapid, coiitinuoas, and satisfactory, testifying at once 
to the energy and intelligent direction of the administration, 
and the expansive vitality of the educational policy pursued. 
In 187 i, the first start was made with tne establishment of 
one English St hool and a few Vernacular schools in the cajatal 
of the State. In l''575, the number of schools rose to 70, with 
about 7,U')<) scludars. In the next ten years, the number of 
scliools and scholars showed a rapid and gratifying expansion, 
and in 1885, the Staehad 261 schools, with a roll of 27,000 
pupils. In the same year, the educational curricula were 
arranged, I he scope of operations of the Stnte Department of 
Education was widened, and the entire system of education in 
the State attained a larger freedom, and a wider variety of 
growth. Such a development and success of the system along 
varied lines of progress, reached in the short space of 15 years, 
uaturally encouraged eftbrts oii a broader and more extended 
scale ; aud His Highness the Maharaja issued in 1885 a 
comprehensive Minute on the whole question, laying down the 
lines of a fresh forward advance, and the principles which 
should govern it. This Minute marks a turning point in the 
educational history of the Baroda State, and may be fitly styled 
the Educational Magna Oharta of Baroda, The final aim of the 
efforts was clearly and authoritatively defined, and practical 
action was ordered on the lines of the programme therein laid 
down. Universal primary education—reaching down to the 
very lowest strata of the population,—education beyond the* 
primary stage to be in all its higher branches as varied as 
practicable, so as to suit the varying requirements of the several 
sections of the population—this was hence-forth to be the ideal 
to be steadily kept in view, and by gradual and cautious steps 
to be worked up to by the State Department, aud increased. 


* This contribution was published in the Journal of the Poona. 
Sarvajanika Sabha, January 1893* 
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funds were placed at the disposal of that Department by the 
Admioistration. The next five years (1886-1891 ) have been 
years of unprecedented development and progress. The number 
of Schools has increased from 261 with 27,000 scholars, to 515 
with over 54,000 pupils on the rolls,—the institutions includ¬ 
ing among them a high Technical Institute, Agricultural classes, 
l^ic schools^ and spfioial schools for Sanskrit and Urdu. The 
progress so made mqr^ tjiap brings up tbp State into line with 
some of the most advanced provinces of British India in respect 
of educational activity, the proportion of children at school to 
the total population of school-going age stands as high as 
27^2 p c.—a percentage as yet nowhere reached in British 
territory, not even in Bombay. This is a measure of educational 
advance, achieved in less than a quarter of a century, on which 
His Highness’s Government may be most heartily congratulated. 
The supcese of the Barpda Educational Department in dealing 
with the pjroblem of the education of aboriginal and hill tribes 
is still more striking. No less than 4,261 children of these 
classes, says Mr. Hargovind Dwarkadas, Director of Vernacular 
Education, are at school—certainly a most satisfactory school 
roll for an aboriginal population of (by the recent census of 
1891) 29,854 souls in the State. In the Northern Division of the 
Bombay Presidency, the total aboriginal and hill population is 
ever 250,000, and yet we have in our schools no more than 
5,612 children of these classes. This disparity of 
results as between Baroda and the British territory is a re¬ 
markable illustration of what can be done in an enlightened 
Hative State by an energetic Administration in the matter of 
the education of backward classes, in regard to which Mr. Lee 
Warner, in his report of the Department of Public Instruption 
in Bcmibay for 1884-85, frankly admitted the absolute failure 
^ the Department”. On the whole, the results achieved in 
field of popular education in the Baroda State, by whatever 
test measured and judged, constitute a splendid record of succesa- 
fobwork, of which any Administration may be prond, and 
which fully sustains the reputation of baroda ae being one of 
thor most enligiybened States India. 

Splendid, however, as has been the work thus fer donp, 
ipuch—^very much—still remains to be apcomjKsJied ; the fl!eld 
vet to be occupied is vast, and the most strennpc|s efiforts of 
the State will be required to meet in an adequate manner the 
wants of the situation. Baroda, according to the late census, 
has a total population of 2,414,000 souls, or bn tto calculation , 
of lino, there are 400,000 childiOn of age, of 
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whom only 54,000 are afc school, or roughly 1 in 7* Again, the 
total number of towns and villages in the State is 3,012, while 
the number of schools for boys and girls is only 465, i, e. not 
even one school for every six villages. In the Bombay Pre¬ 
sidency including Sindh, the proportion of institutions to the 
total number of towns and villages is nearly one school for every 
three villages. In the advanced portions of the Presidency 
the projjortion is much larger. If we take the four neighbour¬ 
ing British Districts of Ahmedabad, Kaira, Broach and Surat— 
which together have much the same area and population as 
the Baroda State,— (8,538 sq. miles, and population 2,783,000), 
—we have 1,192 schools for a total of 2,630 towns and 
villages, or only a trifle less than one school for every two 
villages. Lastly the progress made as between the different 
Districts of the State ajjpears more unequal than seems de¬ 
sirable. Navsari, for instance, with its total of 793 towns and 
villages, has only 70 schools, /, e. not even 1 for every 10. 

These and such other facts at once arrest attention, and 
show that the educational policy of His Highness’s Government, 
as laid down in the Minute of 1885, is not even yet within 
measurable distance of practical realization, and suggest the 
necessity for a careful inquiry into the working of the present 
educational arrangements with a view to ascertain on what 
lines further efforts should be directed to insure a more thorough 
carr ing out of the intentions of His Highness’s Government in 
this matter. 

It is fully anticipated that any large? extension of the 
operations of the Educational Department on th^ lines suggested 
must involve a large permanent addition to the educational 
expenditure of the State, and it is satisfactory to have the 
assurance on the part of His Highness’s Government that every 
reasonable increase of means and resources required for the 
work will be allowed to the State Department of Educatm. 
And the practical question for the consideration of the Education 
Commission now sitting at Barpda is, how to employ 
sources of the State, so improved and augmentedt as to attam 
the maximnm of successful results with &e ipipiuium expendi¬ 
ture of funds and of educational power. The wUpy of the 
Administration, as conceived in the best spirit eff higher states¬ 
manship, is clearly enunciated, and the aim is two-fold 1 ) 
to secure the widest possible spread of • education among the 
masses, and (2 ) to attain as free' and varied a development of 
educational activity as is under the circuxnstanees pmsticaMe* > 

130 
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Accordingly, the first question formulated for consideration 
by the Baroda Commission relates to the desirability of making 
education compulsory by law. 

This is the first time in the educational history of India 
that such a question has been j)roposed for practical considera¬ 
tion by a responsible Adrainistreftion. In no province of British 
India—not even in the most advanced Presidency Town,—has 
the subject as yet ever been regarded as coming within the scope 
of practical action ; and Baroda may justly claim the honour of 
being the fir^t to move in this direction. Nothing so forcibly illus¬ 
trates the change that is fist (joining over the life aii l thought of 
the country as the fact that problems, held to be diflinilt or im¬ 
possible of solution in B^iti^h territory, are being boldly taken 
up in our leading Native States, where the conditions of practical 
effort are necessarily freer and more spontanccus. Mysore is 
silently solving the problem of representative Government in 
India; Indore and several of the Southern Maratha States 
have taken up the question of industrial reform ; Kajputana, 
that of social reform ; and now Baroda stands forth the first in 
the field to efiectively gi'*pplo with the problem of popular 
education on the basis of a full and complete recognition of 
State obligations in the matter. 

The object aimed at by His Kighness's Government will, of 
course, meet with universal approval and sympathy. In the 
present circumstances of India, nothing is more necessary or 
desirable from every point of view than that education should 
be, as the first indispensable precedent condition of national pro¬ 
gress, as widespread and general as possible among the masses, 
universal education is the most powerful instrument for national 
emancipation and upheaval, and nothing can better give us in 
India the requisite moral leverage for the task. But, the 
method of legal compulsion suggested in the question under 
consideration, opens up a wide and contentious field of discus¬ 
sion. The subject will be approached from various stand-points, 
and views will most widely differ. There will, however, be a 
general consensus of opinion that the time is not yet come when 
such a wide departure from existing arrangements can be with 
success or advantage attempted in Baroda. Public opinion in 
the country can scarcely be said to be ripe as yet for so radical 
and important a change. 

No doubt, in most of the advanced countries of the world, 
Vacation is general. In America, and in a few countries o£ 
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Europe (e. Belgium) the system rests ou the Voluntary 
basis- III England, France, Germany, Portugal, Spain, 
Denmark, Austria-Hungary, Sweden and Norway, Switzer-^ 
land, Greece, and Italy, universal education is ensured by 
statutory compulsion, and parents are bound to send their 
children to school, and any neglect on their part is made punish^ 
able with fine, and in some cases, with imprisonment. Japan 
so far is the only Asiatic country that has adopted the compul¬ 
sory method. It is not known under wliat circumstances a 
resort to the aid of the law in the matter of popular education 
has been found necessary in Japan. Butin t uropean countries 
where the compulsory system obtains, it represents one of the 
most striking jihases of a grand and varied movement of de¬ 
mocratic life, which is the leading characteristic of European 
progress during this present century. Pru-sia was the first to 
lead the way in the early years of this century after the close of 
the War of Liberation ; Greece followed in 18-31, having regained 
her national independence in ISfib, after centuries of foreign 
subjection. Portugal in 1844, and Sjain iu 188 >, followed 
next, having succeeded, after years of b il, in crganhing fheir 
free institutions on a firm and sound basi.^. Denmark, Austria 
and Ilangary, Sweden and Norway, Switzerland and Italy 
copied the Prussian system with short intervals. England 
made education compulsory in 1870, and France in 1881. 

Thus it will be seen that in all these countries, it is only 
within the last 50 or 60 years that any change has been found 
necessary from the voluntary to the compulsory system; and 
even so, the change comes upon the swelling tide of a great 
development of democratic life and sentiment, and as a neces¬ 
sary aid to its advance, in response to a clear and distinct 
popular demand, after 400 years and more of emancipatory 
druggie for intellectual and political freedom. 

In India, such a disciplinary struggle has only just com¬ 
menced, and democratic life is just having its humble begin¬ 
ning- And in this state of things, however, we may wish 
for a wide diffusion of education among the masses, the room for 
voluntary action is still vast, and until the limits of voluntary 
efforts are reached, and a clear necessity for compulsory methods 
arises, a recourse to compulsory legislation in the matter will be 
without adequate justification. But another, and practicaily a. 
stronger, objection to resorting to compulsory legislation ia 
regard to popular education is to be found iu the fact that, 
neither in the Baroda State nor in British territory, is there aa 
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yet any adequate provision of educational facilities made. In 
the free countries of Europe and America, where education is 
general—whether on the compulsory or voluntary basis,—^the 
establishment of requisite number of schools is obligatory by 
statute. In Prussia, every town or commune must maintain a 
school supported by local rates. In Italy, every commune 
must have one lower grade school for boys, and one for girls. 
In Spain, there must be a primary school for every 600 inhabi¬ 
tants ; and similar provision is made obligatory by law in the 
other countries of Europe. In England, by the Education Act 
of1870, it is laid down that sufficient school accommodation must 
be provided in every District for all the children resident in such 
District between the ages of 5 and 13. A similar Act applies 
to Scotland also. Thus, in all these countries, there is not a 
commune, a village, or a parish, but is bound by law to provide 
sufficient school accommodation for its children. In India, noth¬ 
ing strikes* an outside observer so much as the utter inadequacy 
of the existing supply of schools to meet the requirements of 
the country. In British India, Government, while fully re¬ 
cognizing its duty in this regard, openly confesses its inability to 
find the requisite funds for the task, and though increasing efforts 
are being made in all directions to increase the number of 
educational institutions, still there are hundreds and thousands 
of villages and hamlets all over the country where schools do not 
exist. In all India, we have barely one school for every four 
villages, e. 75 villages in every 100 are without schools. In 
Bombay 60 out of every 100 villages have no school. In the 
Northern Division of Bombay, about 60 per cent villages still! 
remain unprovided for. In the Baroda State, out of a total of 
3,012 villages, only 465 have school accommodation, the re¬ 
maining 2,600 villages and more, or 84 villages iu lOU have no 
schools within reach. Similarly, again, the low castes nowhere 
come in for any fair share of school accommodation for their 
children. In the Barola State, the low caste Hindus, on the 
basis of their numbers being 10 p. c. of the population, pro¬ 
bably number raorothan ;^00,000 but there are only 10 Antyaja 
schools with a total attendance of 800 children. 

A proper provision of educational fiiciUties within the rea^ 
of all classes and castes of the community must obviously be 
the &8t |>reliminary cmiditioa before compulsory l^slal^n on 
the eutgect can be even thought of. Andas long thfe cojadi*^^ 

by law can clearly have ncTjus^fication in the facte at the case 
or in the eqtiities or necessitias of the geperai poeilion. 
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Bat) further, the Question of compulsory legislation in the 
present conditions of Indian life and feeling is beset with 
insurmountable practical difficulties. For obvious reasons, such 
statutory compulsion in the case of girls cannot be enforced. 
Popular prejudices are still strong on the point, and though, of 
course, here and there, a community like the Parsees may be 
found to accept the principle of the system, the general sense 
of the people is clearly opposed to such legislation, and 
any proposal embodying such legislation must be put aside for 
the present at least, as being outside the sphere of practical 
action. In the case of boys, no statutory compulsion seems 
needed. The question here is more one of available funds and 
resources than of sentiment and prejudice. There is no im¬ 
portant class in Indian Society opposed to male education on 
principle. There is, no doubt, apathy; there is poverty and the 
indifference induced by it; but there is no hostile feeling on the 
Subject. The desire for boys^ instruction is about as universal 
as may be wished for, though of course existing in various 
degrees of strength. On this point, what the late Or. Rajendra- 
lal Mittra remarked about Bengal in his evidence before the 
Indian Education Commission, apiJies to all India: “ The 
desire ( i. e. for instruction ) is common, and not limited to any 
particular class or classes. None hold aloof from it deliberately 
as noxious or not desirable, but many cannot afford it either 
from want of means, or from want of schools within an ac¬ 
cessible distance. Many cannot spare their children to go to 
school, as they require their services for the conduct of their 
own business. To them a lad of 8 or 10 years is more pro¬ 
fitably employed in tending cattle than in grinding the al¬ 
phabet.’^ As to the low castes, he continues, ‘‘ Mehters, 
Chandals and Bagdis are practically excluded from village 
schools, and they are nowhere so numerous as to be able to 
maintain schools for their own communities. Pods are as low 
in the scale of caste as Bagdis, but they are numerous, and in 
the Southern parts of the Farghanas, they maintain schools 
for their own education.” The same is our experience in 
Bombay with regard to the low castes of this Presidency. 

Thus, where the means are provided, most of the sections 
of the Indian community freely avail themselves of them to 
a greater or less extent. The Parsees in Bombay have all their 
daMfren of school-going age—both boys and girls—at school. 
So Hfgaiii have the Brahmins all their boys at school. Lower 
down in the scale, the general attendance of the schools shows 
oonddemble variations} the low castes coming in for the 
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smillest sbare of representation in the attendance returns. But 
all these variations are determined by the measure of school 
accoiumolition tb it is provided for the different classes and 
castes, and have no relation whatever to any feeling or prejudice 
OP custom hostile to the progress of boys’ educitiou. Here the 
cry is for more and more schools. But the supply for want 
of funds is nowhere respons^ive to the demand. Mr. Giles, 
Educational Inspector N. D , told the Indian Education Com¬ 
mission in 1882 that “ it he had funds to open schools, he could 
add GO 000 srholars to the ^cllool attendance in a few months. ” 

Such being the general facts of the cage as regards the 
supply of schools, it ev.dently premiture to con^-ider the ad¬ 
visability of making education ob'igatory by law. In the mean¬ 
while, however, it may be strongly recoinmeiided for the con- 
sidorat'cn of the liirola. Education Comnus^ion that every effort 
should he made to aid the progress and spread of education in 
tlie State by iiicreasiiu* to die rulle,-t limit of available resources 
educational fieiliti, s for all classes of the population. Every 
means should he employed, every agency utilized, and every 
form <if local ellort elicited and encourage I to the widest extent. 
In reganl to this matter of education, it is of supreme im]*ortauce 
to enlist the s\ lupitLios and active support of all classes in the 
cause. It will never do to place e.xclusive dependence upon 
the agency and activity of the State. The resources of the 
Governiiieiit as a trustee for the gener.il tax-payer must h even 
in the widest view of the State obligations in the matter, 
very limited ; and the aim of the Education Department should 
be to call to the a^si.'-tance of its limited resources local effort and 
local CO operation, whether in regard to teaching power or teaching 
methods, or educational funds. This should be the aim of State 
action.: Ce tralizatlon in this, as in other spheres, only tends to 
weaken local ^pri^gs of action and blunt the local sense of re- 
spon.^ibility, and thereby lessens the vital force of the general 
movement of advance. As to teaching power, private enterprise 
should bo called out, wherever and in whatever direction such 
help is possible, and every agency—private, local, missionary,— 
should be assigned a definite place in the general machinery of 
State education. The desire of His Highness’s Government to 
have a school in every village of the State will be most widely 
appreciated. This will be the first necessary step in the right 
direction. The 2,5i^0 and more villages of the Baroda State, 
which still lie outside the scope of the Education Department, 
should bo brought within the reach of State educational effort 
^ as early as the resources of the State may permit, and in conneo- 
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tion therewith it may he sngp:ested that every such village 
school, aided or unaided, public or private, should have a 
separate class, housed un ler a separate roof for Antvaja children 
attached to it, and under the supervision of the vill.Mge master. 
These Antyaja castes are found scattered in small numbers 
over the wholj area, and are seldom numerous enough anywhere 
to justify the establishment of separate schools” for them. 
It may also be remarked, while dilatintr on tliis p >int, that the 
teachers of these low raste clas><es should be found f om among 
those castes as far a.s i)racticaljle, so as to eiiMire sympithetic 
treatment. Similarly, fr^e play and development "should be 
allowed to elementary instruction as impirtcd in the indhrenous 
schools. It is not a healthy educational system that seeks to 
cast the youths of the country in the same ediic itional mould ; 
diversity of growth sluaild bo encouraged as far as possible. 
But, above all, mm;h skill will be neces.^ary in the disposal of 
State funds set apart f)pelucatiojial purposes. Tlie effort should 
be to employ these fniid'** with th#^ most extensive effect under 
a proper sy.^teni of rules for grants and subven^ioiis in aid of 
jjrmte cuterj rize, and by calling ii.to play a snitible machinery 
of rewards and hoiionrs to the local olhcials ( tie Patels, Kul- 
kaniis &c, ) as an ciiconragemerit and stimulus to th^i» efforts, 
where necessary, i here need be no waste of educational re* 
sources here. The B.iMjda n ports are silent on the subject of 
grants*in-aid rules ; bur it is presumed that they are more 
liberal and less rigid than the Bombay rules. In Biroda, as in 
the rest of the coautry, there must be scattered over the entire 
area of the State a vast, net-work of indigenous schools. Many 
of the i2,500 Villages, as yet without State iLslitutions, must 
have some sort of school accommodation. These schools— 
though their number is not stated by the Director of Vernacular 
Education, Baroda—form, so to speak, an outer circle of educa¬ 
tional activity, apparently as yet without State recognition 
or support in any form. Very probably they correspond to the 
old Pathashalas of Bengal, and serve a most important purpose 
iu the general system of national education, and it is to be hoped 
they might be brought, if not so already, within the cognizance 
and administrative control of the Shite Department of Education 
under a liberal policy of incorporation and grants-in-aid. On 
this subject of indigenous schools, the following recomraenda- 
-tions of the Government of India to the Local Governments ii3L 
their Resolution of October 1884 may be quoted 
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^ (1) ‘‘That all indigenous schools, whether high or low, 

lw 9 recognized and encouraged, if they serve any purpose of 
secular education whatsoever.*' 

(2) “That a steady and gradual improvement in in¬ 
digenous schools betiimedat with as little immediate interference 
with their personnel or curriculura as possible." 

(3) “That where Municipal and Local Boards exist, the 
regulation, supervision and encouragement of indigenous ele- 
mOntary schools, whether aided or unaided, be entrusted to 
such Boards.** 

( 4 ) “ That such Boards be re(j[uired to give elementary 
indigenous education free play and development, and to establisli 
fresn schools of their own only where the preferable alternative 
of aiding sxiitable indigenous schools cannot be adopted. " 

One more suggestion on this point may be made, and that 
is in regard to a definite assignment of funds for the support of 
primary education, secured by a quasi legislative guarantee. 
In France, every commune is bound by statute to devote to the 
service of its primary schools a certain definite portion of its 
annual revenues. lu the IFnited States, about six per cent of 
local taxation is assigned for the support of the public primary 
schools. In Bombay, one-third of the local cess is set apart 
for primary education, supplemented by contributions from the 
provincial revenues. In Bengal, in former times, under native 
rule, rent-free lands were reserved for the village Pathashalas. 
The question as to the most suitable method of assignment to 
be adopted in any state is a practical question for the Ad* 
ministration to .decide. But to ensure permanence to the system, 
it is necessary that there should be a definite assignment of 
revenues under a statutory obligation for the support of primary 
schools. 

These are some of the suggestions that may be otfered on 
the general tftbject, and it is hoped that Motion based on some 
such lines as have been indica^ will render possible, before 
many years have passed by, a great approach to the final goal, 
^slschools increase in numbers, and otner &eilities for instruct 
advance under the well-regulated stimulus of State 
1^, and State enconi%ement is generously ettended to every 
>tfide mid form of otecMtional actitify, a trider ^ffitrion of eAtiea* 
tion among tiie masses mj be Ornffileitly 
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The next question for consideration is, wkit is, and what 
should be, the general character of the instruction that is 
imparted to the masses. For, after all, the only education that 
can be given to the mass of our pupils must be of the most 
elementary kind. Fully 95 per cent among them leave school 
after the primary stage is reached, and can receive no more 
tlian simple instruction in reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
with only elementary notions of history and geography, ghould 
primary education stop at such an elementary stage, or should 
it advance somewhat further, and embrace a wider range and 
variety of practical instruction, than can bo imparted to the 
vast mass of scholars whose education begins and ends with the 
primary school ? This is the second qnesfion which we have 
jiext to consider. 

In India, as in Europe, two systems prevail; and on this 
subject Sir A. Croft in his lie view of Education in India for 
1886 ( pp. 195-96) thus writes :—In some provinces, primary 
instruction is carefully distinguished from the primary stage of 
higher instruction ; and the village boy, whose education begins 
and ends with the primary school, goes through a course of 
instruction altogether different from the introductory stages of 
secondary and higher education. In others, no such distinction 
is made, and all pupils alike receive the same initial training,^^ 
“ III the primary schools of Bombay, a single uniform course is 
prescribed for all pupils as far as the upper primary ( or fourth) 
standard. The primary school, in fact, is regarded as being, 
and is intended to be, not only the village school, but the 

preparatory school for secondary education.........As far as 

the upper primary stage is concerned, all pupils and all classes 
of society read side by side in the same school, and read the 
vernacular only. In Bengal, a different course is followed. It 
is held there that the primary instruction suited to each pupil 
varies with, and should be determined by, the highest standard 
that he is likely to reach; that a boy, for example, who is 
intended for the University, or for a professional career, requires 
a different initial training from one whose education will end 
with the village school, and whose days will be spent in the 
humble occupations of rural life. Under this latter system, 
High Schools necessarily have their own primary departments 
in which English is for the most part taught from tie begin* 
ning, and the course, from the lowest class to the highest, is 
governed by the final matriculation standard. In a middle 
school, again, the junior classes read a course different from 
either. Primary instruction is therefore regarded in Bengal 
131 
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cnfler tliroesepnrate aspects,—first, ns an education designed 
toraeet f he simple requirements of the nvi'^ses of the people, and 
therefore complete in itself, so far ns it goes ; secondly, as that 
which leads to a somewhat more advanced education i n the 
Vernacular, with possibly n later infusion of English ; and 
thirdly, as the inital stage of an English education, leading to 
the University, and therefore justifying the study of English 
from the out-set. The Bombay system resembles that of 
America, in which all classes of society read together the same 
course in the town or village school. The Bengal system finds 
a parallel in England, where children of one social class learn 
their elements in the Board school, those of another in the 
Commercial Academy, and those of a third in the great public 

schools of Eton, Harr:w &c.These are the two extreme 

types, while Madras occupies an intermediate position. Its 
system recognizes the existence of attached primary departments 
in which English is read from the beginning. In the N. W. 
Provinces and Oudh, there are two alternative courses throughout 
the primary stage—English and Vernacular respectively. In 
the Punjab, the course is common to English and Vernacular 
schools in the lower primary stage of three years, but diverges 
at the commencement of the upper primary stage. Thus, it 
will be seen that ‘ ‘ in all provinces, primary education—under¬ 
stood as the instruction provided for the masses of the people— 
is conducted in the Vernacular exclusively ; while the primary 
stage of higher education is sometimes identical with the former 
throughout the whole or through a part of its course, and some¬ 
times altogether special and diSerent. It is claimed for the 
Bombay system “ that if the higher castes can give a tone to 
society, and if the example of the educated can stimulate the 
backward classes, this stimulus is provided by associating 
every section of the community in the class rooms of the 

E rimary school. On the whole, the Punjab plan appears to 

0 by far the best and itfost suitable for our requirements, as 
tending to the maximum economy of educational force, and at 
the same time combining the advantages of the Bombay and 
Bengal systems, the primary course being the same for all 
gmdes and classes^ of learners up to a certain stage, and then 
diverging along distinct lines to suit varying demands. 

The next point for consideration has relation to the subjects 
of instruction. Here also views and standards equally differ. In 
France, under the Education Law of 1881, “ all children between 
the ages of 6 and 13 are required, besides reading and writing, 
to receive moral and civil instruction, to be taught geography 
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nnd history, BOme notions of law anti political economy, the 
elements of natural, physical and mathematical science, their 
application to agriculture, health and industry, and the elements 
of drawing, modelling, and music, with gymnastic exercises 
for hoys, and needle-work for girls. In the elementary schools 
iu Austria, the subjects taught are “ religion, reading, writing, 
language, arithmetic with elementary geometry, some branches 
of natiiml history and physics, geography, history, drawing, 
singing, to boys gymnastics, to girls domestic duties. The 
Indian schemes are much less ambitious. In addition to 
Vernacular reading, writing and arithmetic, the boys are taught 
the elementary history and geography cf India, and, in some 
provinces a little of sanitation and mensuration and physics ; 
and attention is given to gymnastics in boys’ schools and needle¬ 
work in girls* schools. 

The European schemes aim rather too high, and the Indian 
schemes somewhat too low, to be suitable for our requirements 
of the primary stage. The Bombay system is too literary and 
defective to be a complete course, either for those whose 
education ends at the primary stage, or for those who intend 
to proceed to the higher stages. As intended for the former, 
the Bombay Government has more than once admitted that the 
scheme, as at present arrtauged, does not contain a sufficient 
infusion of practical instruction, and it has directed a revision of 
the existing standards with a view to that end, A similar 
recasting of the standards of primary education in the Central 
Provinces is under the consideration of the authorities there. 

As the Govcruineut of India remark, “the curriculum 
of a primary school ought, while not neglecting the preparation 
necessary for any pupils who may be advancing to the secondary 
stage to aim principally at imparting instruction calculated 
to be of real practical benefit to the bulk of the children whoso 
education will terminate with the primary course.** This may 
be accepted as a sound definition of what the general aim and 
character of primary education ought to be. The majority of 
our children begin to attend school at 6 or 7 years of age, and in 
our Bombay schools, require 5 years to go through the lower 
primary stage (Standards I-IV ) which is tlio same for all, and 
two more years to do the two upper standards as an advanced 
voluntary course of primary instruction. It is thus a course of 
7 years, arranged in two stages. 

The Bombay course may be accepted as at present fixed> 
with a modified arrangement, and an altered curriculum. It. 
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miglit be more advantageously arranged on some such plan as 
the following : — 

The course to be in three stages instead of two :— 

(1) The first stage—to be of three years, as in the 
Punjab, and to embrace besides reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and the history and geography of India, 
the two additional subjects of drawing and manual 
work on the Sloyd system, 

(Drawing is insisted upon in the primary schools all 
over Europe and America ; the study tends to train 
the eye and the hand, and at the same time, to give 
the infant mind of the young pupil a useful ap¬ 
preciation of form and beauty, proportion and 
symmetry. As for the Sloyd system it is much 
valued in Switzerland, Sweden, Norway, and 
several other European countries. It has been also 
introduced into the primary schools of the Central 
Provinces, as a meajis of iraiiuug the eye* and the 
hands to accuracy, dexterity, and a sense of pro¬ 
portion. The object is “ so to train boys that when 
they leave school, they may be fit learners of a trade, 
and that the manual dexterity acquired at school 
may be useful to them, whether they subsequently 
take to trades or not/') 

(2) The second stage—to be of two years. In this 
period,—the general instruction begun in the first 
stage should continue, and be combined with prac¬ 
tical instruction in the elements of physics, natural 
history and physical geography ( chiefly by means 
of object lessons), sanitation and mensuration. 
Drawing, and manual work on the Sloyd system 
should proceed. 

(This stage will be the lower stage of primary edu¬ 
cation, and the course is suflSciently wide and varied 
to be suitable for all. Thera is to be no specializa¬ 
tion of study so far. ) 

(3) Lastly, the third stage—to be of two years. The 
general instruction, as continued in the second stage, 
should proceed with optional groups of studies, 
literary or technical, such as may be iCiapted to the 
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wants of the two classes of learners. The literary 
oi)tional group might include, where possible, a 
study of English ; the technical should be arranged 
in the three sections of agricultural, mechanical, 
and commercial. ( The agricultural section should 
include—the principles of agriculture as in Tanner’s 
Text-book, agricultural chemistry, and elements 
of Veterinary science; the mechanical course should 
include mechanics and elementary natural science} 
and the commercial should embrace book-keeping, 
commercial correspondence and commercial geogra- 
pLy.) 

[ This stage re[)re£'ents the upper primary stage, and 
so arranged, ensures a fair average of general know¬ 
ledge, combined with literary and technical instruc¬ 
tion sufficiently diversified and useful, and ths 
aim of primary education, as defined in the Govern¬ 
ment of India Resolution quoted before, will be 
fairly attained. ] 

The adoption of some such scheme of primary education 
must depend upon the supply of duly qualified teachers and 
good books, and until these are forthcoming, practical action in 
the desired direction is impossible. It may, therefore, be re¬ 
commended for the consideration of the Baroda Commission 
that the efforts of the State department of education may, in 
the first place, be usefully directed to develope the Normal 
Schools up to the requisite standard of efficiency, and to in¬ 
troduce into the curricula of the schools practical subjects, both 
scientific and technical. On this point, the remarks of Mr. Lee- 
Warner are interesting : “If young Brahmin lads—who are 
fitted to be masters of our higher primary and our secondary 
schools,—will only go through a course of mechanical instruc¬ 
tion in the workshops, whilst they acquire a theoretic know¬ 
ledge of various craRs in the lecture-room of the Poona College 
of Science, we shall have solved the first of our difficulties, tix* 
the provision of competent teachers. We can then institute 
schools after the model of that at Rotterdam, which has been 
introduced into other parts of the Continent. The school there 
is on the half-time system, the morning being devoted to 
mental education, and the afternoon to practical teaching in the 
workshop, and the course extends from the age of 13 to 16« 
The pupils learn drawing, mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
and the elements of various trades, the best practical workmen 
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being engaged to teach these trades/^ As regards school text- 
booS, it is satisfactory to learn on the authority of Mr. Har- 
govina Dwarkadas that the Baroda State department is doing all 
. that is necessary to encourage tlieir preparation and publication. 

Beyond this .primary stage, all instruction should be as 
varied and specialized as possible. The two main divisions of 
rtucation—and real —in all the higher stages should 
be on a co-ordinated basis, and move together on parallel lines. 

After an adequate average of general instruction is attained 
in the primary courses, much may be done : ~ 

{ A) For Tecbnical Education: 

(1) By extending tlie plan of the Baroda Technical 
Institute, and enlarging the scope of instruction 
imparted in the Institute by the establishment of agri¬ 
cultural and commercial departments.— [These ad¬ 
ditions to the curriculum of the Institute will enable 
it to impart a complete coarse of practical instruc- 

» tion of a superior kind. ] And 

(2) By opening special trade schools on the Rotterdam 
model, at some of the centres of trade and industry ; 
there should be also agricultural classes attached 

I to the Taluka schools. [These schools will he 
feeders to the central Technical Institute at Baroda j 

' and the Institute should serve at once both as a 
higher Institute of Technical Instruction, as well as 
a Technical Normal College for the training of 
masters for upper primary and special schools. In 
these special industrial schools, a study of the local 
crafts— e* g, wood-carving, carpentry, smithy— 
might be advantageously pursued. ] 

(B) And for Higher Literary Education in the Ver¬ 
nacular. 

A central Vernacular College at Baroda, with one or 
‘ two Vernacular High Schools at the zilla centres, 
might be suggested. The curriculum will of course 
be of a classH^l type, including Sanskrit. It may 
not altogether be out of harmony even with a higher 
course of education in the Vernaculars to pggesi 
that some knowledge of English may be insisted 
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upon. The study of tlio English language furnishes 
a key, not only to a rich and noble literature, but 
also to the entire thought of modern Europe, and as 
such seems an indispensable training to every 
Vernacular scholar. 


The scheme so outlined suggests a coiupreheusive pro¬ 
gramme of educational effort. It is not proi)osed as a scheme 
to be adopted •per saltum^ but to be worked up to by tentative 
steps, as the funds and resources placed at the disposal of the 
State Department of Education may allow. 

We can only briefly notice the question of female education 
before we conclude these observations. In Baroda, as elsewhere, 
the difficulties in the way of female education are great. Popular 
sentiment, ignorant prejudice, the cast-iron sway of ciistom-V 
all concur tho advance of feimlo education in every 

Province and State of India. The movement to bo successful 
must be spontaneous and voluntary, emanating from the people 
themselves, and growing out of a proper appreciation of the 
benefits of female education. In this respect, there are limits 
to Governmental interierencc and State action, which cannot 
be over-stepped, and for any solid advance in the field we must 
perforce leave much to time and its ameliorative and solvent 
influences, and to the progress of general male education. 

In the meanwhile, it is a pleasure to observe that so much 
good and useful work is being silently done in tljo Baroda 
State, There are 4‘4 girls’ schools in a higii state of efficiency, 
with a roll of 5,000 pupils, besides 5 Zenana classes with 
grown up girls under instruction. The system of instruction 
pursued seems also a sound one. Asa further development of 
the teaching machinery, an extension of the Zenana system, 
which is found to work so well in Bengal and elsewhere in 
Northern India, miy be recommended. The curriculum of 
instruction, it may also be suggested, should be of a liberal 
and literary character as far as practicable Our present need 
ill this respect is not so much the acquisition of high technical 
or scientific skill cr knowledge by our women, as a broad 
liberal culture of the mind and heart, which may, in the pro¬ 
gress of time, be found effectual to remove the dead incubus of 
darkness and superstition and prejudice, that makes in too 
many cases our homes dreary, and our home-life a burden* 
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Besides, therefore, music, needle-work, cookery, domestic 
economy &c., higher portions of Vernacular and Sanskrit 
literature, and history and geography, might be usefully in¬ 
cluded in the course. The aim should be to give these pupils a 
broad basis of liberal education, such as will enlarge their 
minds, (mltivate their sympathies, and ennoble their lives. It 
is more light that we want for the enlightenment of our homes 
—the light of knowledge, of higher culture, and nobler aims. 


Here tliis note must close. The observations cover the 
ground suggested by the principal points of the inquiry. 

To conclude, as there is no more sacred or imperative duty 
imposed on rulers of States than its obligations in regard to 
popular education, nothing nan be a more gratifying sign of 
^ times than the fact that a leading native State like Baroda 
is coining forward tO‘4CGOpt its full responsibility in this 
respect, and is farther prepared to take practical action on the 
basis of such a recognition of its obligations. We may be 
permitted to express a confident hope that the outcome of the 
labours of the Baroda Education Commission will be a larger 
development in the near future of the enlightened educational 
policy of His Highness’s Government, and a wider extension 
and more varied expansion of educational activity in tho 
Baroda State, resulting in a great advance of the moral, 
material, and intellectual well-being of all classes of the people 
of Baroda. 



eoMMBRemL EouearioN/ 


[ By G. V. JosHi, B. A. ] 


Industry is prochictive and disMbutue^ and technical and 
commercial are in a comprehensive sense the two co-ordinate 
sides of Industrial Education, T^ast year the Conference dealt 
with the question of Technical Erlucation ; this year it is pro¬ 
posed to bring up for discussion the correlative question of Com¬ 
mercial Education. The necessity for such Education is as real 
and urgent—perhaps in the existing circumstances of India, 
even more so—and it is confidently hoped that the subject— 
particularly iu its broad relations to the industrial life of the 
country, will receive the most careful consideration of the 
Conference. 

In the field of Industry—us in every other field of human 
effort—it is obvious that a systematic training of the worker is, 
under the condition of modern life, an indispensable requisite 
of success. Trained skill and scientific knowledge are factors 
of immense power and all over Europe and America, this truth 
finds its practical recognition in the splendid educational facili¬ 
ties for the acquisition of industrial and scientific skill provided 
on the dual basis of popular self-help aud State aid. From the 
Sloyd schools of Sweden for the manual traiuing of boys, Ateliers 
and Apprentisage of Belgium for the instructiou of artizaiis to 
Imperial Technical School of Moscow, and the Columbia School 
of kliiies for the training of miners and mining engineers ; from 
the Art Schools of Oxford and South Kensington for artists to the 
Polytechnic and technical Universities of France and Germany 
for the instruction of professors of Technology and technical 
directors of industrial establishments; and from the E^cok 
Martinierl of Lyons and the Kkole Frofessiomielle of Rheims 
for the training of clerks in commercial houses to the Ekolc 
Superieure de Commerce and the Ekole des Ilautes Etades 
Commerciales of Paris and the Handels Akademie of Vienna 
for superior traiuing in the principles aud practice of mercantile 
and banking business—we' have here a vast and varied 
organisation of Industrial Education for the benefit of every 
class and grade of workers. Accordingly, one of the most 

® This paper was read on Tuesday Cth September 1892 at the Second 
Industrial Conference held at Poona. 
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strikiug and important feataro of economic development in 
these countries is the thorough intellectual equipment of the 
Industrial worker, and the moral nerve and self-reliant resource¬ 
fulness which it gives him. The merchant and the banker, the 
engineer and the architect, the mechanic and the factory- 
operative, the artist and the artizan—all are trained—thoroughly 
trained—each in the theory and technique of his special calling*; 
and go where we may, wo find the Euro]'ean ( or American } 
worker leading the van of material progress,-—the producer 
bolds the field of productive industry, and the merchant rules 
the commerce of the world. Truly, Knoioledge is powery the 
highest gift of Hemen vouchsafed to man here below. 

It is a hopeful sign of the times that the same truth as to 
the value and indispensable necessity of scientific training in 
respect of the national industries is dawning—however slowly 
and under far different conditions—upon the public mind in 
India. As the first fruits of the new awakening in the sphere 
of productive industry^ initial steps have already been taken in 
most of the Provinces. We have by the latest returns^ besides 
Engineering C'olleges, Veterinary schools, Agricultural classes, 
and schools of Art, 71 purely industrial institutions with a total 
roll of 3,711 scholars. In the Punjab there are 4 with 362 pupils, 
in the N. W. Provinces and Oudh, 12 with 162 boys, and in 
Bengal an equal number with about 500 scholars, besides 
drawing classes opened in several ‘‘ collegiate schools. In all 
theses Provinces, larger development^ are under the considera¬ 
tion of the authorities. In the Central Provinces^ we have 
purely technical schools, but drawing is taught in most schools. 
Sloyd system has been introduced into the Normal Schools, 
and carpentry classes, attached to several schools of general 
education. In Madras^ there are 15 schools for boys and 5 
for girls, besides industrial classes in carpentry, cabinet-mak¬ 
ing &c. attached to High schools. lu Bombay we have, besides 
the Victoria Technical Institute, the Kadirdad Khan industrial 
schools in Sindh, doing excellent work. This is satisfactory 
progress so far, and although extended—vastly extended—efforts 
are needed to meet in any adequate way the wants of the 
country in regard to Technical education, we have every reason 
to congratulate ourselves on the success achieved in a now 
departure. 

Our educational requirements, however, in regard to 
distributive industry remain as yet without notice and without 
recognition, except in the Madras Presidency, where fair 
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progress seems to have been made, and to some extent in the 
Punjab and yet they are pressing and serious, and demand 
careful consideration. 

Education has proved to l>e tlie mighty lever of modern 
progress, and the experience of the leading Continental nations 
justifies the anticipation that the educational remedy, which 
it is the object of the present paper to urge, will be found in the 
long run to be the most effectual remedy for our present evils. 

Commercial education is a pressing necessity of the present 
economic situation in India* As Mr. A. B. Master forcibly put 
it last year, we live in an age of science and science-directed 
activity; and India, no more than any ether country in the world, 
can hope to hold her place in the race unless she calls to the aid 
of her merchants and manufacturers the resources of science and 
scientific training. Ou no other basis can the industrial re¬ 
organisation of the country be achieved. Technical Education 
goes only half-way; and dissociated from commercial Educa¬ 
tion, may even fail of much of its intended effoot. Side by 
side with trained manufa<!tnrers, we want a trained cla^s of 
commercial men—with a thorough training in the srientilic 
principles and modern methods of commerce and a disciplined 
intelligence and business capacity, to get our system of distribu¬ 
tive industry into order, and direct with skill and success 
the trade-movements of the country and thereby impart a 
healthy tone and turn to the industrial life of the iifitioii. In 
no other hands—however skilled and energetic—can the in¬ 
dustry, trade and commerce of India develop into fruitful 
channels or attain to normal dimensions. “ A body of such 
men says Mr. J. Adam, the learned Principal of theFachaippa 
College, Madras, “ will soon do wonders in multiplying the 
resources, augmenting the trade, and adding to the wealth of 
the count'y. It is the keen eye of the trader that sees where 
an Industry can bo planted, his quick baud seizes the op- 
l)ortunity, his energetic perseverance develops it into a great 
success.^' The Educational system of the country, even as 
re-arranged since the Report of the Education Commission, as 
yet makes no provision, except in the Madras Presidency, for 
the special training of Indian youths desirous of following a 
mercantile career, and no efibrt is made to direct their energies 
into a channel the intelligent following of which must be of 
great benefit to the country; and at the same time serve to 
bring new dignity and vigour to the commercial life of the 
country. And yet, it is desirable, from every point of view, 
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to withdraw a certain proportion of the educated classes from 
the paths which lead to official or professional life and to 
divert them “into those of productive and distributive In¬ 
dustry/’such as attract so largo a ijroportion of the educated 
youth of Europe. The Education Commission recommend 
the establishment of courses of study “ intended to fit youths 
for commercial or other non-literary pursuits,” and the Govern¬ 
ment of India in their Kesolution of 1884 fOct. k:4) endorse 
the re-commendation, adding: “every variety of study should be 
encouraged which may serve to direct the attention of Native 
youths to Industritd mCi Commercial pursuits.’*^ No-where 
except in Madras, is effect given to the intentions of the 
supreme Government in this regard. But time presses on, and 
the wants of the Indian merchant in respect of commercial 
Education can no longer wait without serious injury to the 
higher interests of the country. 

If, then, the necessity of providing commercial education 
in India be recognised, the next question is, how to provide it ? 
Before proceeding to sketch out the lines on which such train¬ 
ing may with advantage be organized in this Presidency, it 
would be of some service to give a brief account of the existing 
systems of commercial education in Europe, as also of the recent 
action taken in Madras in the matter. 

A full description of the European systems'/s to bo found 
in a Special Report presented to the meeting of the Associated 
Chamber of Commerce of the United Kingdom, held in Exeter 
Hall in September 1887, of which a short summary by 
Sir Phillip Magnus appeared a few days later in the Con¬ 
temporary Revieiv (December 1887), The following brief 
notes are taken from the Review as well as from the Report 
of the Royal Commission on Technical Education. 

It may be premised at the outset that in most countries 
of Europe, elementary education is universal and compulsory. 
The Primary schools are excellent all over and every endeavour 
is mido to attain a high level of instruction. The course is the 
same for all and embracing in its higher stages a wide range 
of subjects, is so framed as to meet all requirements. After 
the Primary stage is reached, the courses of study divides off 
tlie “ Secondary school, ”— Gymnaeia^ teaching for the 
Universities and the learned professions, and the Rea-sehulerij 
for industrial and commercial careers. But it is to be noticed 
that in these latter general education is continued, and com- 
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billed with technical and special, and the specialization of the 
courses is carried out only at an advanced stage. Next come 
the “ special ” schools with specialized departments and cur¬ 
ricula, training their pupils for the Polytechnic Universities 
where the highest special instruction is imparted. The Co?n- 
merclal and Technical branches proceed on parallel lines, 
beginning at an advanced stage of secondary education and 
leading up to the Technological institute. Tlie whole system 
is thus a skilfully constructed organisation in which a high 
standard of general education is enforced as a necessary basis 
for all specialized instruction, and in which even “special’' 
studios are so pursued as to yield the highest intellectual dis¬ 
cipline and mental culture. 

In France^ commercial education begins in the Higher 
Elementary Technical Schools, in which technical and second¬ 
ary education are combined. Most of these schools have a 
technical and commercial department, and in the commercial 
section, the subjects taught include modern Languages^ History^ 
Geography^ Law^ Political Economyy Book-keeping and office 
practice. The schools of Bordeaux, Havre, Amiens, Ilheims, 
Rouen, and Lyons are the most interesting and successful. 
The E^cole Martiniere of Lyons is one of the oldest. The 
instruction is free, and comprises among other subjects, shop- 
worky book-keeping and modern languages* The course is one 
of 3 years, children are admitted between the ages of 13 and 
15. The Martiniere boys are said usually to succeed well in 
their careers. From 60 to 70 per cent go into commercial 
houses, making good clerks and business assistants. The E'cole 
Professionnelle of Rheims in its commercial departments trains 
up lads to serve as clerks in merchant’s houses, as commercial 
agents or travellers. The E'cole Professionnelle Municipal of 
Rouen is another school of the same type. Rouen has also a 
superior school of commerce and industry—sup 2 )orted partly by 
the town and partly by the State; the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce also contributes towards the expenses of Sijecial Schools 
of Commerce; the most imiportant are in Paris. The Paris 
Schools are of two grades—middle and higher. There are two 
middle schools—The E^cole Commerciale founded by the 
Chamber of Commerce in 1863, and the Institute Commerciale 
established by a body of merchants as a public company, in 
1884. Modern languagesy Commercial law and geograjfhyy 
mathematicsy book-keepingy and short-hand are the chief subjects 
of instruction. In the Institutey more attention is given to 
foreign trade and office-work. These and such other schools are 
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for boys from 13 to 10 years of age, after they leave the 
Primary school. Above these, we have iu Paris two superior 
colleges for the instruction of better educated youth trained in 
the lycees, A thorough training is here given in the principles 
and practice of mercantile and Wking business. The E\*ole 
ties Hautes Etudes Commerciales does for mercantile pursuits 
what the E'^cole Centrale does for manufacturing industry. 
The fees are high £40 a year for day students and £112 for 
boarders, but for poor students several exhibitions have been 
provided by Government, the Chamber of Commerce, the Bank 
of France &c. Besides these, there are many evening Schools 
in Paris and other towns for men going in for a mercantile 
career, the course embracing among other subjects industrial 
and commercial Technology^ Civil Commercial lato^w^ Political 
Ecmiomy. 

In Germany^ we have first the Rea-schulen which, write 
the Royal commissioners, “afford an education which is perhaps 
the best possible general preparation for commercial or trade 
pursuits/' Above them there are special schools of commerce to 
be found in all the large towiis. Tlie most important point 
to note is that in most of the German Schools, instruction in 
commercial subjects forms part of the ordinary school education. 
The merchant's schools are well attended and are independent 
of Government aid. There are 17 82 )ecial schools, 9 commercial, 
9 middle schools with a less extended course and a large 
number of evening schools which are attended by clerks, 
merchants’ apprentices, and other persons engaged iu mercantile 
houses. liUds trained in these institutions are much sought 
after in commercial houses. The curriculum includes among 
other subjects Political Economy^ Commercial Geographyy and 
Exchange* Recently higher courses of lectures on commercial 
subjects have been arranged in the Polytechnic Schools of the 
country, which are attended by advanced students from the 
Gymnasium* 

In Austria Hungary^ the commercial institutions are 
arranged on the German plan. In Austria there are at present 
538 commercial schools, 59 mercantile printing schools. The 
most important of the higher institutions is the Handels 
A/irtf/ewic of Vienna which is more a commercial university 
than a High School. ‘‘ The aim of the present Director, Herr 
Qeheimrath Dr. Soundorfer, has been to make the training 
suitable not merely for clerks and managers and the like, but 
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more especially for the principals and heads of business concerns, 
for future bankers, merchants, manufacturers, and political 
economists of Austria/' 

In Italy^ the bifurcation of studies begins rather too early. 

On leaving the elementary school, the children may eitbei 
enter the gymnasium for a classical education or the technical 
school, if they are intended for a commercial or industrial 
career." There are at present 65 technical institutions having 
a commercial department. Among these may be mentioned 
the Technical Institute of Como with a commercial side, the 
course extending over 4 years and comprising among other 
subjects Political Economy and CMl Lato^ Commercial Stati- 
sties and Technology. Another institute of the same type is the 
Technical Institute of Udini. There is a higher commercial 
school at Genoa with a curriculum following that of the 
High Schools of Paris, wliich 2 )romises to be one of the best 
Schools ill Europe. 

Ill Belgium^ there are numerous middle schools preparing 
youths for commercial pursuits. The Atlienecs have usually a 
commercial department. The Commercial Academy of Ant¬ 
werp is the highest institution of commerce in the country, 
in which the principals of a large number of Belgium firms 
have obtained their business education. It is one of the best 
commercial schools in Europe, sending out annually a number 
of higlily trained men proficient in foreign languages^ Com-- 
mercial Science^ office-ivork &c. who are much sought alter in 
a merchants' office. 

Ill Switzerland also there is a well organised system of 
commercial education. Tho Uigh Schools have always a com¬ 
mercial section—with an extended course of commercial 
studies. 

The teaching features of these European systems of com¬ 
mercial education may be tlius summarised ;— 

(1) The Commercial and Technical branches are recog¬ 
nized as the cognate branches of Special Industrial Education, 
and both proceed on a broad, solid basis of general Education. 
In all schemes of special training much importance is attached 
to general culture and tiio mental discipline it ensures. In 
Germany, which in all these matters leads the way, even the 
special studies are pursued more with an eye to their dis-- 
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ciplinary to professional \ and muckof the success 

of German enterprise is attributable in the opinion of com¬ 
petent judges to this feature of her educational system. 

(2) Commercial and Technical education, combined 
with general, starts at a common point at the conclusion of the 
‘‘ Primary course, and proceeds, hand in hand up to an 
advanced stage of “secondary’' education, beyond which the 
courses bifurcate, and work up on parallel lines to the highest 
type of development in special Schools and Technical Univer¬ 
sities. 

( 3 ) The system is a graded system of education, and is 
so framed as to suit all classes of learners. There are the 
Elementary Technical Schools for lads leaving school at the 
Primary stage, and going in for a commercial career; above 
them, are the special schools of commerce for advanced students, 
e, g, the f^cole Prqfesslonelle of Lyons, Rheims, Como and 
Udini; which supply merchants’ clerks, business assistants, 
commercial agents, commercial travellers &c., and as the 
crowning top of the edifice, we have Commercial Academies 
like those of Vienna and Antwerp, imparting the highest typos 
of training, mainly attended by advanced students from 
special schools, as also by youths who have completed 
their classical education in the Gymnasia and the Lycees, and 
choose a commercial career. They are intended for principals 
and heads of business concerns and “for future bankers and 
political economists. ” Some of the countries go further. The 
Higher Schools and Institutes of Commerce have sometimes 
travelling fellowships attached to them, to enable the more 
capable of their students to reside abroad and supplement and 
perfect their education. In Belgium, Government allows a 
grant of £ 1,800 per year to the Antwerp Academy for the 
purpose; the scholarships are of the value of £200—300 a 
year. One of the chief objects of these scholarships, says 
Sir P. Magnus, is “to encourage the establishment of Com¬ 
mercial houses in Colonial and other settlements. ” Thus old 
students of the Academy have flourishing commercial houses in 
Brazil, Mexico, Melbourne, Chicago and other places. 

(4) The schemes of study vary greatly, covering a very 
wide range of subjects, special attention, however is given 
among other subjects to (a) Modern French, 

German, English, (i) Commercial correspondence in foreign 
languages, (c) Commercial History^ Commercial Lawy and 
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Political Econoiny^ {d) Commercial Geography^ (e) Technology 
of Merchandise. In all these European schools, the best law 
subjects are studied with particular care. 6n * a right know«> 
ledge of Commercial Geography^ the extension and development 
of commerce on a sound and remunerative basis are held to be 
largely dependent. Thousands of youths are annually sent 
out from these schools, many of whom are employed as €dm* 
mercial Agents and Commercial travellers. As for Technology^ 
the teaching is always illustrated by reference to raw and 
manufactured products in a museum which is part of the 
equipment of nearly every commercial school. I^mples are 
obtained for the Chambers of Commerce and private merchants; 
in tlie newest schools the museum communicates with the 
lecture-room when the students handle and test the specimens 
by chemical analysis, or by microscopic examination. 

(5) Most of these institutions have been in the first 
instance founded by Chambers of Commerce or merchants and 
manufacturers, who still contribute to their expenses. The 
K*cole^ e, of Paris was established by the Chamlier of 
Commerce in 1863; the Paris Institute Commercial^ by 
merchants in 1884. The E'cole Professionnelle of Eheims 
was started in 1875 in order ‘‘ to impart to the youths of the city 
of Khaims special practial knowledge,^’ and to fit them for 
commercial pursuits, by the leading manufacturers and trades¬ 
men of the district, assisted by the Local Municipality. The 
local Bodies mainly bear the charge of these schools, and liberal 
State grants are obtained. In Germany, they are altogether 
independent of government aid. 

(6 ) Most of these schools are thoroughly equipped and 
great care is exercised in selection of teachers. Good Mus eums 
Libraries and Laboratories are attached to almost every 
school, and distinguished men of science and culture are appoint¬ 
ed professors. 


(7) As to cost o£ education^ instruction in the higher 
elementary schools is for the most part gratuitious# In the 
superior institutions, high rates of fees are charged; but for 
poor students there are numerous exhibitions, founded by 
merchants and manufacturers, banking firms, and chambers of 
commerce. 

(8) Jjastly, the demand for such trained men of every 
grade is great and general. They succeed admirably and are 
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much sought after by banking firms. In England, the supply 
falls short of the demand; and trained Germans have to be 
imported in large numbers. 

In (Unada and the United States there are what are called 
Business Colleges of every class and grade, giving a thorough 
training in all branches of commercial and banking business. 
In England also there is a large number of commercial schools 
and academies, and book-keeping and other commercial subjects 
form part of the ordinary school curriculum. Since the publica¬ 
tion of the Report of the Royal Commission on the Depression 
of Trade in 1887, these institutions have been much strengthened 
and developed. The Associated Chambers of Commerce of 
the United Kingdom (about 70 in number ), at a special con¬ 
ference held in that year, unanimously resolved, “ that in order 
to secure the efficient training of young men intended for 
commercial and industrial pursuits, there is urgent need for 
the establishment of public secondary schools, where a superior 
commercial and technical education may be obtained/’ an<l 
appointed a strong Commercial Committee, including among 
others the Rt. Hon. A. J. Mundella, M. P., Sir J. Lubbock, 
Sir H. E. Roscoe, Sir P. Magnus, Prof. Huxley and Sir 
A. Rollins, to draw up a practical scheme. The* scheme of 
Commercial Education prepared by the (Committee and 
adopted by the Associated Chambers deserves special notice, 
as indicating the new lines on which it is attemj)ted to organise 
in England Superior Commercial Training. The scheme formu¬ 
lated with much minuteness of detail a carefully graduated 
course of commercial instruction, combined with a fair know¬ 
ledge of general and scientific subjects, marked off into two 
progressive stages—(l)a Junior course of C years for boys 
from 10—16 years of age and (2) a Senior course of 2 years 
for boys of 17 and upward; Examinations are held at the end 
0f each course, and certificates granted; and over 175 leading 
firms and commercial houses in the United Kingdom “ have 
consented to give a preference ” to tJiese certificated men in 
. regard to employment. The programme of studies is much 
same as the German and Irench scheme for superior special 
, sehopls, aud prescribes a variety of subjects compulsory and 
v^^&pal. For the Junior commercial certificate there are, among 
* 2 ,^thej.subjects, a Modern Language —French, German &c., 
Commercial History and Commercial Geography, Mercantile 
Arithmetic, and Book-keeping; for the Senior,-^Modern 
i^nguaoes. Commercial History and. Geography, Commercial 
rf^ndxlmustrial Law, Commerce ( including Political Economy, 
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Principles of Commerce^ Foreign Exchanges^ Banking ) and 
Commercial and Mrnfnl Arithmetic^ Skort-kand and Insurance ; 
as also Commercial Correspondence* 

From the foregoing review it will appear how compre¬ 
hensive is the system of Commercial Education existing in 
these European countries, and with what eminent skill and 
success it has been built up. The recent commercial history of 
Europe—particularly of the Continental nations—bears eloquent 
testimony to the value of such comTaercial training and its 
influence on commercial activity. There can indeed be no 
stronger proof of the ‘‘ Power that wait«5 on knowledge ” and 
science applied to the service of industry and commerce than 
the remarkable progress of (Termany aclueveil in recent years 
against heavy odds. Even, England with all her characteristic 
energy and disciplined strength of centuries has had during 
the past few years, to revise her systems of education, and 
bring them up into line with those of the Continental nations 
in respect of the training provided for mercantile careers. 
Here we have only to take note of the fact that it is the dis¬ 
ciplined competition of Europe that our merchants have 
to meet, and if we mean to hold our own in the field in the 
presence of such competition, we must no longer allow our¬ 
selves to be imanned and une(piipped for the contest. We 
should look the problem in the face and recognise the necessity 
for our merchant classes of tlie special training they require. 
The preceding review of the European systems shows on what 
foundation we may begin and on what lines proceed. 

Lastly it remains to notice what has been done in Madras 
in this direction. Madras is the only Indian Province, where 
anything has yet been attempted in this new line, and parti¬ 
cular interest attaches to these edbrts. Here, the honour of the 
initiation belongs to Mr. J.^Adam, Principal, Pachiappa's 
College, who in 1883 suggested’, with the hearty coucurreuce 
of the Madras Chamber of (Commerce, and in view of the 
Education Commission’s recommendation on the subject, that 
commercial training should be provided in the public schools 
for youths choosing a mercantile career; and as beginning, 
proposed the opening of commercial classes in English schools, 
and the inclusion of commercial subjects in the curriculum of, 
the public service Examinations. Mr. Origg, Director of 
PuBlic Instructions, Madras, c.ordially supported the suggestion. 
On his recommendation the ’Madras Government sanctioned 
the scheme, and added commercial subjects to the coursea 
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prescribed for the Lower and Upper secondary Examinations, 
which are also the recognised quali^ing tests for admission to 
the lower grades of the public services. Steps were immediately 
taken to start a commercial school in connection with Facb- 
iappa’s College, to prepare pupils in commercial subjects for 
their Lower and tipper Secondary Examination. At the 
suggestion of Mr. Adam, the trustees of the Pachiappa’s 
Charities sanctioned the project, and Chengalroya Naicker’s 
commercial school was opened in 1886. It is now maintained 
as a separate institution under a Head Master who is a 
distinguished Cambridge graduate. The expenses of the school 
are met from three sources—^fees, endowment in the hands 
of the Pachiappa Trustees, and Government grants—these 
taking the form of salary grants c. a proportion of each 
teacher’s salary. It teaches among other subjects Commer¬ 
cial correspondencey Banking and Exchange^ Political Kconomy 
and Commercial Law. Government examinations, arranged in 
three stages, are held in these subjects and certificates award¬ 
ed. The School has now 150 hoys on its rolls, and its 
passed men find ready employment in commercial houses. It 
has day-classes fur general and Commercial Ikliication and 
evening classes for Commercial only. There are, besides, in 
the Presidency a dozen commercial classes preparing boys for 
the Lower and Upper Secondary Examinations. In the* Gov¬ 
ernment Teachers College, Madras, Commercial instruction is 
given to Normal students and several P. A.’s and B. A.’s are at 
present undergoing the course. The demand for certificated 
men from these classes is great; and a steady number of 
mercantile firms have promised to give them preference. 

Our Madras friends have yet higher aims in view. In 1887, 
Mr. Adam with the co-operation of the Chamber of Commerce 
arranged a scheme of Higher Examination in commerce, one 
auch examination was held, but since then, the project has been 
allowed to stand over. A diploma in commerce with an 
advanced test to secure a superior type of commercial education 
is under consideration. But the Madras University still declines 
to co-operate. This Madras experiment has now been oi^ its 
trial these six years, and this marked success which has 
attended it so far is distinctly encouraging.. ^ 

Punjab has also resolved to move in the matter. The co¬ 
operation of the University has been enlisted in the cause, and 
Mr. Sime, Director of Public Instruction, lahore, writes ‘^that 
it has been decided to hold a special examination parallel with 
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the entrance examination for such candidates as may wish to 
^ commercial pursuits or enter a public office and for 
which examination, courses of study are to be introduced into the 
schools of the Province as they may be required/* The plan 
contemplated is much wider and more systematic than the 
Madras one. 

While thus, Madras has already made an excellent begin¬ 
ning, and Punjab has decided to follow with a larger scheme of 
operation, we may be permitted to hope that Bombay, which 
claims to be one of the moat progressive Provinces in the Empire, 
and in commercial activity is ahead of them all, will not defer 
action in the matter much longer. We have the experience of 
Europe to guide us in the now departure, and the successful 
efforts of our friends in Madras ought to encourage us. 

With these remarks, we will now proceed to indicate 
broadway the lines on which we desire that action may be 
taken in the Presidency in the new line. In regard to practical 
action, the questions for consideration are mainly three:— 

(1) What is the kind of instruction required and aimed 
at, and what classes require it ? (2) What teaching agencies 
are available, and what new ones have to be called into exist¬ 
ence for the purpose ? (3) What should be the scheme of 
work? (4) Funds, required to give practical effect to the 
plan. 

On the first point, it may at once be said that we ought 
to aim sufficiently high. No more clerical instruction can meet 
our requirements. Bombay witli her vast manufacturing and 
commercial interests will not, and ought not to be satisfied 
with mere commercial schools for clerks and business assistants. 
Our Provincial share, even excluding Sindh, in the foreign 
trade of the country is over 40 per cent of the total volume-- 
about 80 crores out of a total of 107. The city of Bombay ia 
not only the capital of the Presidency, but also the (^mmercial 
metropolis of the Empire; and with its 82 Cotton Mills out of 
a total of 115 in all ludia, is the centre of an industry which 
promises to be one of the most important industries of the 
country. Our Bhattia, Khoja, an<l Parsee Merchants represent 
a section of the Community one of the foremost in commercial 
enterprise. We, therefore, require not mere clerks but a 
superior class of trained commercial men for the service of the 
trade and commerce of the Province. Our merchants want 
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qualified men to be Mauagers and Superiuteudents of business: 
tiie Mill owners of Bombay would be glad to send out intelli¬ 
gent trained men as commercial agents to push the sale of 
their cotton twist yarn and peice goods Jn the markets of upper 
Asia and East Africa. Our exporting and importing firms 
require men of good education to take charge of agencies albroad; 
even European nrms would like to have such traiued men in tlie 
higher branches of their establishments. The want of such 
men has been long felt in several of the more important trade 
centres of the Presidency—particularly in Gujerat and the 
Deccan, but no-where, ^o keenly as in Bombay, the central 
emporium of India. 

The want so felt decides the type of commercial training 
that we require. The demand is for a really superior type of 
instruction, such as k imparted in the Higher Special Schools 
of Commerce in Europe e. < 7 ., E^cole Commcrnal of Paris, and 
wo are sure, the Commercial opinion of Bombay would not 
accept anything lower. Indeed, for sometime past, the need 
for such” instruction has exorcised the mind of the Commercial 
Community of Bombay, and there have been projects of Coni- 
morcial classes with more or less comprehensive schemes of 
study, and we now learn on good authority that the trustees of 
the Byramji Jeejeebhoy Charities have in view the establish¬ 
ment of suitable institutions for the training of youths choosing 
a mercantile career. 

The type of education required beiug so defined, the next 
question is, what teaching institutions are required ? The idea 
of a superior Commercial Academy like the Handels Ahadcmi 
of Vienna has, of course, for the present to be put aside. The 
cost of equipment and maintenance would of itself be prohibi¬ 
tive, and besides, we are not certain that there is at tJiis 
moment, any clear intelligent demaml for such high type of 
commercial training. But we think, it would not be utopian 
or in any way out of harmony with existing needs to suggest 
that there should be a central college of commerce located in 
Bombay, the centre of our commercial activity, with feeder- 
institunons in the Mofussil, to impart to our youths going in 
for commercial pursuits the supenor kind of education that is 
necessary. The aim of the Colley should be to train up 
managers and directors of business foncerns and to attract .to . 
the higher branches of commercial life some of the better 
educated paeu of our schools aud colleges and thereby to drive 
into channels of national commerce a proportion of tne youthful 
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cultivated intelligence of the Province. As for the programme 
of studies, we would advocate the adoption of the scheme of 
Commercial education approved by the associated Chambers of 
Commerce in England. It is a most carefully worked-out 
scheme, and with a few modifications would .^uit our require¬ 
ments best. Besides a European language^ French or German, 
a knowledge of an Indian Vernacular —‘say Hindi or Gujerathi, 
should be insisted upon, and other subjects Commercial flistory^ 
Commercial Geography^ Political Economy and Bankingy 
Commercial latOy Correspondence and Chemical Technology of 
merchandise should form part of the curriculum. The course 
of the college should be one of 4 years—the fourth year standard 
of the English scheme being taken as th(‘. starting-point j 
and be divided into three stages—(1 ) a Junior course (2 ) 
a Senior course, each of 1.} years (8) an Advanced course for 
the fourth year ; to which there should be three corresponding 
Examinations ( 1 ) Junior Certlfcate (2) a Senior Certificate 
( 3 ) IlonouCs ETamination in Commerce. Tlie College should 
be affiliated to the Cniversity, and be recognised for the Honours’ 
list, which should entitle tlie passed caiulidate to a T^niveraity 
Diploma in Commerce. Hero as also in other directions, 
co-operation of the University would be necessary and we may 
be sure, it would not be withheld. In the eUviuent words of 
the Bev. Dr. Mackichaii ( Vide (.Vnivocation speech 1800), 
we would say, “ if the life of the nation requires it, so long as 
Universities are in touch with the life, they will be bound to 
respond to that demand.” The recognition of the College 
for the Final Test by the University would be much appreciated 
and serve to give a strong impetus to the studies. The test of 
qualiticatiou lor admission to the college should be sufficiently 
high—certainly not lower than the Matriculation or the 
U. S. F. tost of the University. Any lower standard would 
afford no guarantee of an adequate basis of general education— 
so much insisted ou and rightly iu all Continenbil schools, and 
without which specialized instruction misses its higher dis¬ 
ciplinarian aim. 

As an immediate feeder to the College, we would propose 
a commercial High School at Poona, training 2>upll^^ for the 
Junior and Senior certificate examinations with a three years^^ 
course, A similar school might also be organised at Ahmedabacl, 
the commercial capital of Gujerat, Lower down, we would have 
commercial schools, on the plan of Chengalroya Naicker’s 
commercial school, Madras, in connection with our Provincial 
Colleges of Kolhapur and Karachi, preparing candidates for 
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the joDior certificate Examination with a course, eay of 2 years. 
They would be secondary feeders to the Central College, and 
nearly correspond to what are known as the High Elementary 
Technical Schools in Europe like the E*cole Professionmlle of 
Hheims. Lastly, as a substructure to the edince, we would 
recommend the establishment of commercial classes in the 
High Schools of the Presidency such as are contemplated in the 
Punjab or in some places (c. g. Trichinopoly) established 
in the Madras Presidency. They would represent a most ap¬ 
propriate expansiou of the “ modern side ” of our system of 
secondary education and train up boys, side by side, with the 
science classes for the University Schools Final Test. Here 
too, the help of the University would be needed. A commercial 
group of subjects—( c. g. Commercial Geography, Commercial 
Hietory^ Commercial correspondeme. Book-keeping, and Ele¬ 
ments of Political Economy) would have to be added as an 
optional group to the existing curriculum of the U. S. F. Exa¬ 
mination as proposed in the Pmijab ; Government also would 
have to recognise it as a “ qualifyingsubject for the Public 
service. We would also submit, some such subjects might be 
usefully included in the schemes for the 2nd and 3rd grade 
P. S. C. Examinations as has been done in the Madras Pre¬ 
sidency. 

Next as to control and management. The High School 
classes would of course be under the control of the Educational 
Department. The Provincial Schools would be under the direc¬ 
tion of the authorities of the Colleges to which they might 
be attached. Chengalroya Naickei'^s School at Madras was 
long under the supervision of the Principal, Fachaippa's 
College. As regards the Central College, it should be, like 
the victoria Technical Institute, under the direction of an 
independent Board on which Government, the University, 
the Municipality and the Chamber of Commerce should be 
represented. The institution should be under a (Jompetent 
European specialist as Principal with an adequate staff of tutors. 
The Commercial High Schools of Poona and Ahmedabad should 
work as independent institutions, aided like the colleges, each 
under a competent European Headmaster. The College and the 
Schools would need to be equipped with museqros, laboratories 
and libraries. 

But the success of any such scheme of commercial ^uca- 
tion must mainly depend upon the support and co-operation it 
might enlist of the mercantile classes, like the 170 leading 
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firms in England who have agreed to support the London 
scheme, the Bombay Merchants and Merchant’s Associations, 
the Chamber of Commerce, Bombay, the Sholapur Chambers 
of Commerce, the Poona Traders Association—should be invited 
to recognize the certificates of the new schools and the diplomas 
of the college in regard to employment. The demand for men 
trained in these institutions would also have, at the initial 
stage, to be improved and supplemented by the recognition by 
Government of those tests as “ qualifying tests for admission 
to some of the lower and higher branches of the Revenue 
Services such as Customs^ Excise^ Accounts, 

Lastly, comes the question of Funds, The source of in¬ 
come would be (1) feeKS of scholars, (2) charitable and private 
endowments, (3) Government gmnts and (4) municipal con¬ 
tributions. As regards charitable and other endowments^ 
the Trustees of the B. Jeejeebhoy’s charities might be invited to 
accord their help to the new institutions, like the Trustees of 
Pachiappa’s charities in Madras; so also the Gokuldas Tej- 
pal Trustees. Aid might be looked for from other directions 
also—the merchants of Jiombay—^Parsees, Bhattias and 
Khojas—^would give us some help ; the Mill-owners Associa¬ 
tion, Bombay, would also co-operate. But we also have a right 
to count upon the cordial support, in carrying out the scheme, of 
the Bombay Chamber of Commerce—a chamber which, as 
representing in our midst the broatl views and liberal sentiments 
of the middle classes in England, has never withheld its en¬ 
couragement and help from projects, calculated to advance the 
prosperity of Bombay. Next as to Government Grants^ —it is 
allowable to hope that they would be liberal; they might 
advantageously take the forms of salary-grants as in Madras. 
The object of the scheme has the approval of the highest 
authorities in the land, which is none other than to divert into 
the channel of industry and commerce some of the youthful 
talent and energy of the country, which is now more or less, 
for want of a field and in the absence of needful facilities, 
running to waste ; and we may depend upon it, it would receive 
at the hands of the Local Government all the support it deserves. 
Lastly, as to municipal contributions, much would depend upon 
the attitude which the Bomlxiy Municipality might think fit to 
take in the matter. Without its support, it is clear that it 
would not be possible to start a Central College of Commerce in 
Bombay such as is proposed. As the foremost and richest 
Municipality in the Presidency, it might fairly be referred to 
lead the way in this movement; and should it be disposed 
134 
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liberally to respond to our appeal for help in the new departure, 
the success of the scheme is assured. Several of our raofussil 
municipalities—notably those of Poona, Sholapur and Ah- 
medahid—might come forward with offers to substantial 
contributions. 

The main features of the scheme above detailed might be 
thus summarised:— 

I. The Macklm^ry etc. (a) A Central College of 
Commerce in Bombay under a European Principal, to work as 
an aided institution under the control of independent Board— 
with a 4 years’ course—arranged in o stages—junior, senior, 
and advanced, the last to qualify for a liiidoma in (Commerce. 

(i). Feeder institutions —(1) Commercial High Schools^ 
one in Poona and one at Ahmedabad, to teach for the senior 
Certificate examinations; ( 2 ) Prorincial Schools at Karachi 
and Kolhapur, training boys for the junior certificate ; and ( 8 ) 
Commercial classes in High schools, teaching for the U. S. F. 
Test in the optional group of commercial subjects to be in¬ 
cluded in the scheme of that Examination. 

II. The Scheme of studies to be the same as the London 
scheme of commercial education with modifications—the course 
to begin at the 4 years stage, other examinations to be three 
instead of two. Among other subjects an Indian Vernacular, 
Hindi or Gujerathi; together with ti European modern 
language—French or German. 

III. Aid of the University — {a) to recognise the college 
for the final test and grant a Diploma in Commerce, anrl (b) 
to add a group of commercial subjects to the curriculum of 
{School Final Examiuatioa. 

IV. Aid of Government — (a) to recognise these certi¬ 
ficates-—Junior and Senior for the Public Service; (b) to 
add commercial subjects to the schemes; the Public Service 
Certificated men of these should bo eligible for employment in 
customs, excise and account branches of the Service, 

V. Aid of the Mercantile bodies—to prefer for emloyment 
these certificated men. 

VI. Fund^ —fees, charitable and other endowments, Gov*^ 
ernment grants, and Municipal contribution. 
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Such is iu brief out-line the scheme we would venture to 
submit for the cousideratiou of the Conference. It is framed 
on lines suggestod by a study of the various systems of com¬ 
mercial education in European countries and with due regard to 
our wants and conditions. 

It is however only a question of working-plan; and 
whether the scheme recommended above meets with the 
approval of the Conference or not, we feel confident that they 
will unanimously recognise the necessity of providing for our 
youths suitable scientific training for commercial pursuits. The 
old apprenticeship system of the country—which well suited 
the requirements of "an older age—can no longer suffice for the 
wants of the time iu which we live, and it requires to be re¬ 
placed, in the higher interests of the industrial life of the 
country, by more systematic methods of commercial training. 
We anticipte great and lasting benefits from the provision of 
such training, which we think will render available for the 
service of the trade and commerce of the Presidency some of the 
highest talent and energy of the country, and place the com¬ 
mercial activities of the community upon a solid and secure 
foundation in the proper educational equipment of those who 
are, in the natural course of events, to have the direction of 
them. To the sceptic, we would ooutcut ourselves with 
saying:— 


“ Is the goal so far away ? 

Far, how far, no tongue cau say,” 
TiCt us dream our dream to-day. 



n NOTE ON AGRieULTORAL 
BDUeATION. * 

“ Knowledge is Power.'^^ 

Agricultiire is no longer wbafc ik once was—rude, rustio 
husbandry, a simple manual mechanical operation, an em¬ 
pirical pursuit. All over Europe and America, it is now 
regardea as an industrial art of a highly complex and difficult 
nature, requiring for its successful prosecaition an application of 
several sciences. Agriculture takes its rank “ as a scientifici 
occupation/’ and it is deemed essential that the farmer, quite 
as much as the surgeon and the engineer, should receive proper 
instructiou in his work; and his efficiency is measured, as is 
that of every other industrial worker, by his ability to get the 
largest return with the smallest expenditure of time, labour, 
and material resource. And agricultural education, as is now 
understood, in the advanced countries of Europe, includes a 
systematic course of technical instruction in the theory and 
practice of apiculture, thus regarded as an industrial art, and 
embraces in its range a wide sweep of varied scientific know- 
ledp in its manifold practical applications to the cultivation 
of the soil. 

In all countries and at all stages of progress, such educa¬ 
tion, when evenly and widely diftused among the rural classes, 
must bo of incalculable benefit to the progress and improvement 
of agriculture. For in this, as in every other field of productive 
industry, science and science-pided skill are in these days 
indispensable requisites of practical success, as tending to the 
maximum economy of efibrt and material means. And the 
trained farmer, with his trained eye and hands and the moral 
resourcefulness which bis training gives him, will do his work 
infinitely better than one left to the guidance of his untutored 
mind and crude experience. 

But in agriculture, eveu more than in any other industry, 
is the help of scientific knowledge and training indispensable. 
For it is in one sense an exceptional industry which, unlike 
every other, is subject to the economic law of diminishing 

^ This note was read at the Indnstrial Conference held at Poona, ou 
Monday 4th September 1893. 
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returns^ As J. S, Mill remarks {vide P. B., ch. XII): ‘‘ After 
a certain and not very advanced stage in the progress of agri¬ 
culture, it is the law of production from the land that in any 
given state of agricultural skill and knowledge, by increasing 
the labour, the produce is not increased in an equal degree; 
doubling the labour does not double the produce ; or, to ex¬ 
press the same thing in other words, every increase of produce 
IS obtained by a more than proportional increase in the ap¬ 
plication of labour to the land.’^ With the help of science and 
scientific education, it is always desirable to endeavour to 
minimise this inevitable waste of energy involved in this pursuit. 

In countries where there are limitless reaches of virgin 
soil at command, agricultural education, however useful and 
desirable is not deemed absolutely necessary. The need 

of scientific methods of agriculture is not felt, increase in pro¬ 
duction to meet the requirements of growing population being 
easily secured by extension of (mltivation to fresh areas. In 
the United States, Canada and Australia, the effort is rather 
to got out of the land the maximum return it can yield in 
proportion to the labour employed, and additional labour and 
resource are carried elsewhere. Here scientific farming is 
unnecessary, and is considered too costly a method, and simple 
fallowing is the easy restorative means adopted. 

But in old and populous countries, where cultivation at 
comparatively early stage reaches its limits of expansion, and 
tends, with the advancing needs of an advancing population, 
to become—in the normal course of progress—more and more 
intensive^ applied science is required to help in the change, 
and agricultural training becomes an economic necessity. In 
most European countries such a change from extensive to 
intensive agriculture has taken place within the last fifty or 
sixty years, and one of the most powerful means,^ by which the 
change has been carried out, has been a wide diffusion, under 
a carefully planned and graded system of agricultural educa¬ 
tion and through a skilfully constructed and wide-branching 
machinery, of sound scientific agricultural knowledge among all 
classes of rural society. 

In India there is an industrial dead-lock of a most severe 
and formidable type. Agriculture is with us the one sheet- 
anchor of our economic life, the one staple industry, to which 
we trust to meet the wants of our growing numbers, to provide 
for an expanding export, and to pay for the growing 
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of a progressive administration. And yet no industry could be 
in a worse x)ligbt. The limits of agricultural extension have 
long since been, in most Provinces, reached and even over¬ 
stepped ; and, notwithstanding, evidence is accumulating as to 
positive agricultural deterioration all over the country, notably 
in the N. W. Provinces and Oudh, in Madras and in our own 
Presidency. The exhaustion of the soil under an exhausting 
system of cultivation is fast proceeding and the agricultural 

outturn per acre is on an 
average even less than 12 
bushels,—a measure of yield 
about the lowest by com- 
\)arisou {vide marginal table) 
ill all the world; and now 
even the food-supply of the 
country is in serious danger I 
The industry continues in 
its old grooves and the ryot 
is left to struggle as best he 
may in his helpless igno¬ 
rance, no eifort being made 
to call to his aid the resources of science and scientific training I 
Surely this is not as it should be. The situation is full of peril, 
and, as the Famine Commissioners write, it is “ essential that 
technical knowledge should bo called in to enable the productive 
powers of the soil to be applied in the most effect manner, not 
merely to add to the wealth of the country, but to secure a 
good supply which shall keep pace with the increase of popula¬ 
tion.” Thus, a comprehensive scheme of agricultural education 
intended to raise the general plane of rural intelligence and 
agricultural work is, with us, not a mere educational desidera¬ 
tum, but an imperative economic necessity, an indispensable 
help to agricultural improvement, which we can no longer 
afford, under penalty of (*hronic famines and disaster, to 
neglect. 

Under these circumstaiu es it is satisfactory to observe that 
the situation and its requirements find such general recognition. 
Government acknowledges, in the fullest manner, its obligations 
in the matter of providing agricultural education for the landed 
classes, and practical measures are being organized in most 
Provinces. And what is still more encouraging, even the land¬ 
ed, classes themselves are coming forward to help the move¬ 
ment, e. the Talukdars of Oudh and the landed gentry of 
Opjeiat. 


Country. 

Bushels 
per acre. 

United Kingdom 

30 

France... . 

20 

Germany . 

18 

Belgium and Holland. 

; 26 

Italy. 

1 15 

Busaia. 

16 

Europe . 

15 

India. 

I 11-5 

1 
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Clearly, if; is most important that the new efforts should 
proceed on lines shown by experience to be good and safe, and 
the question for consideration is: what should be our working- 
plan in our new departure ? A well defined programme is 
essential, otherwise there would be waste of energy and the risk 
of eventual failure. 

We will begin with a brief survey of the European systems 
ol agricultural education as described in the Royal Commission's 
Report on Technical Education. 

It is necessary to premise that in those European countries 
the entire fabric of industrial instruction—agricultural and other 
—rests oil the solid foundation of a wide-spread primary educa¬ 
tion which is general and in some cases even compulsory by law. 
A strong substantial basis of general education and knowledge 
is thus ensured, on which special instruction in the arts and 
sciences proceeds, along varied lines, in well ordered sequence. 
In France, in Germany, in Denmark, in Belgium, in llolland, 
—in eaciii of these countries there is a complete and elaborate 
system of agricultural education, constructed on the basis of 
an advanced course of elementary instruction. Well-equipped 
institutions are provided for every grade and class of agricul¬ 
tural workers, from the small tenants and farm-labourers to the 
large-landed proprietors. The instruction imparted is varied 
and adopte-i to the varying reipiirements of the diflerent landed 
classes. Practice is more or less combined with science, and 
especially in Germany even general education is continued 
along-side of technical in all the lower stages of the specialized 
agricultural course. Almost invariably each one of these insti¬ 
tutions has a farm or a garden plot attached to it for j)urposes 
of experimental demonstration or illustration. The special 
education is highly prized and eagerly sought after, and 
trained pupils of these agricultural institutes readily find em¬ 
ployment as farm bailiffs, managers and superintendents, or, in 
the case of the higher landed classes, return to their own estates 
and carry out agricultural improvements. It is remarkable 
that, in most countries, these institutions owe their origin to 
the State initiative, and are largely maintained by the aid of 
State subventions. Of these, the French system is, by general 
consent, the best and the most advanced; and as it seems to 
offer to us a suitable model for imitation, a fuller account of it 
might not be deemed out of place. 

In France primary education is universal and compulsory 
by statute, and in all primary schools instruction in agriculture 
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is given after the lower elementary stage is reached as an 
optional special side. On this basis rests the entire system of 
special education in the country. The agricultural institutions, 
us at present organized, are of three grades— higher^ intermediate 
and lower —and range themselves as under:— 

French Institutions. 

1 Institut National Agronomique. 

3 Regional Schools of Agriculture. 

9 Practical Schools of Agriculture. 

2 Shepherd's Schools. 

23 Farm Schools. 

1 School of Horticulture at Versailles. 

4 Small Schools of Horticulture. 

23 Agronomic Stations. 

55 Departmental Professors of Agriculture. 

Of these, the Institut National Agronomique is the highest 
agricultural institute in France, intended to impart the most 
finished course of instruction in the specialized department of 
agriculture. The admission test is high—a science degree or 
its equivalent. The course extends over 2 to 3 years, and is 
a most elaborate one. Besides mechanics, general and agri¬ 
cultural chemistry, geology, zoology, physiology, botany, &c.. 
the curriculum includes, among the subjects taught, agricultural 
technology, comparative agriculture, administrative law, and 
rural legislation. The plan of instruction embraces, besides 
theoretical instruction in the advanced sciences, practical 
exercises in farm work, laboratory practice, agricultural dis¬ 
cussions, and excursions for observation and study. 

The pupils number about 120. and pay a fee of £12 a year. 
The State grant for the institute is £10,000, and two travelling 
scholarships are awarded every year to the first two successful 
candidates who pass the final tests, to encourage a study of the 
agricultural systems of foreign countries. As to the status of 
the pupils, one-half of them are sons of land-owners intending to 
farm tWr own prc^rties, and the other half is composed of 
young men whose future callings may be thus epitomiz^ :— 

(1) Officers of the Government Department of 
Agriculture. 
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( 2 ) Professors of agricalture in the departments 
and at the regional schools, directors of farm 
schools, »fec. There are about 100 such places 
in France. 

( 2 ) Directory of agricultural experimental stations 
and agricultural laboratories. 

( 4) Directors of sugar manufactories, distilleries, 
Ac. 

( 5 ) Agricultural engineers. 

( 6 ) Large tenant firmers, or managers of agricul¬ 
tural comp<iuies in Algeria, Ac. 

Next come the regional schools—one for a certain 
number of departments forming an agricultural region.’’ The 
courses of study have special reference to the agriculture and 
agricultural reiiuirements of the several agricultural “ regions’^ 
These schools are secondary institutions, each with a large ex¬ 
perimental farm, designed for young men who are sons of 
proprietors and farmers and others who desire to devote them¬ 
selves to agricultural pursuits. Those who pass the final test 
receive a diploma from the Minister of Agriculture. The 
diploma is highly valiv,*d, and the passed men readily obtain 
go^ situations. These schools are maintained by the State. 
The regional school of (irignon is the best, with a roll of about 
100 scholars, the annual charge coming up to £15,000 paid by 
the State. These regional schools are very popular and are of 
special interest, as being placed in direct tou<*h with the agri¬ 
cultural life of their respective “ regions 

Next in the scale we have the practical schools of agri^ 
culture^ founded for the sous of well-to-do small farmers. The 
cost is borne partly by the Central Government and partly by 
the local departments. The instruction given is thoroughly 
practical, with only a small admixture of theory, and is in 
several schools combined with general education. The agri¬ 
cultural coarse varies according to the diverse cultural condi¬ 
tions of the several districts, and the subjects include 
agriculture and rural economy, the breeding, management and 
feeing of cattle, measurement and levelling, agricoltondl 
book-keeping, construction and use of agricultural machinaii7« 
and rural law. 

Lastly, as forming the substructure of the edifice, we have 
a large number of farm schools for the benefit of the amaU 

m 
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farmeirs and ft mi-labourers. The pupils are termed ‘‘ap¬ 
prentices/^ and are bound to work on the ftrms for 2 to 3 years. 
In each sc^bool the number of apprentices admitted varies with 
the size of the farm ; the apprentices are lodgeii and boarded 
at the expense of the State, which pays £10-16-0 a year for 
each apprentice, including medical attendance. The design of 
the farm-school is authoritatively laid down, the farm giving 
the apprentices the best professional education and serving as 
a model to the whole district, as a profitable example of cul¬ 
tivation, while the “ director in his school has to cxpliiri the 
most important operations to his pu])il in the roo^t simple 
manner, both practically and theoretically The object of the 
farm-school is to train good cultivators and not men of science. 
These schools are all State institutions. The R^cce^sfnl ap¬ 
prentices get certificates and small preii^ents of money. They 
go back to their fathers’ farms or proceed to superior agri¬ 
cultural schools, or obtain situations as farm-bti iffs < r foremen 
on large farms ; they are eagerly sought for on holdings where 
high farming is practised and improved machines are used. 

Besides these, there are numerous special schools of 
horticulture, forestry, cheese-making, &c., and we have also 
various normal schools for the training of agricultural teachers. 

Finally, the whole organization of agricnlturd education is 
Bupplemf’nted by the appointment of Travelli g Departmental 
P ofessors of Agriculture. The salaries of these professors 
range from £120 to £180 per annum—all paid by the State. 
These professors are assigned a most interesting function in the 
general scheme. Besides teaching in the normal schools, they 
go about the districts delivering lectures on practical agricul¬ 
ture in the different communes of their several departments 
to the teachers and agriculturists of the “ regions discussions 
follow, and an exchange of views and experiences takes place. 
The following citations from the Minister of Agriculture’s 
( M. Tirard) instructions to these professors will Iw read with 
interest:— 

“ Yonr mission is to keep the cultivators informed respect¬ 
ing modern discoveries and new inventions of economical and 
advantageous application, so as to let them be ignorant of 
nothing which it is to their advantage to know, but to 
lead them forward in the general movement of progress in 
which they participate to so small an extent owing to their 
isolation. You will have to instruct them as to what reforms 
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they may introduce in the processes of cultivation, in the 
selection aud feeding of animals. You will also (‘all their 
attention to the preparation of manures, their utilizations, the 
way in which to increase their quantity by making use of 
fertilizing materials which are too often lost in the country 
districts. You will show to them the advantages which arise 
from a good choice of seeds, and of the varieties of plants 
cultivated, and more particularly how to extirpate weeds which 
take the ])lace of useful plants, how to combat parasites of all 
kinds which ravage the crops, &c., &c. Yon will develop in 
them the love of progress and tliat spirit of initiative which 
causes tliem not to expect all from circumstances, or in duo 
time, but from their own efforts. You will take care to cite as 
examples the results obtained by enlightened cultivators who 
emi)loy good methods. You should, in short, exert yourself to 
describe in each locality what agriculture ouglit to be, and, 
after examination, you should indicate what should be done. 
It is in c^mfining yourself to pnictical improvements, to opera¬ 
tions which have Leon tested, and which have an immediate 
interest, that you will be enabled to gain the confidence of the 
cultivators and attain the desired end. In addressing cultivat¬ 
ors and i)raciical men who have the knowledge lor themselves 
which tradition gives—that is to say, the slow and patient 
observation of facts from generation to generation—you should 
dwell only upon well-known truths and principles clearly proved 
by science. You will lay before tljem, therefore, only well- 
established facts, and you will limit yourself to the recom¬ 
mendation of improvements sanctioned by experience. It is 
also your business to secure the co-operation of agriculturists 
and agricultural associations, in order to organize them, and 
to stimulate thus the taste for practical trials and tests. 

Such is briefly the teaching machinery in France for 
specialized instruction in agriculture. The Central Institut 
National Agronomique of Paris, the regional schools, the de¬ 
partmental practical schools, and the communal farm-schools— 
these institutions, each complete in its equipment and strong 
in its teaching and controlling staff*, provide a varied and 
graded training both theoretical and pDictical for every class 
of young men who desire to follow agricultural pursuits ; and 
the departmental professors help to continue the course of in¬ 
struction for the adult agriculturists, carrying it to their farms 
and home-steads in the communes and constitute a most in¬ 
teresting intermediate agency, connecting, in an unbroken line 
of continuity, the agricultural teaching of the schools and 
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institutes and the agricultural life of rural France. The central 
aim of the oiganizatiou is not only to supply sound and systeni- 
atic training for the farmers, but also to maintain the entire 
agricultural system of the country on a h gh plane of efficiency 
and always in real, living touch with the general scientific 
and industrial advance of the times. No expense is grudged, 
no effort spared, to make farming as scientific and esctemive 
as possible, and the marvellous progress of French agriculture 
daring the last 20 to 8Q years bears eloquent testimony to the 
beneficial influence exercised by these schools and institutes on 
the general coarse of the industry. 

Coming to India, the first thing that painfully strikes the 
observer is the utter inadequacy of the existing provibiori for 
primary education. According to recent returns, the number 
‘ of towns and villages in British India, excluding Upper Burma, 
is 675,458 ; while the total number of educational iubtitiitions, 
both public and private, is 138,054, so that the percenfcige 
of schools to number of towns and villages i'? 33*9, and 437,431 
towns and villages in British territory (70*1 per cent) are 
still absolutelv without educational facilities of any kind I So, 
again, the total number of scholars is 3,082,767, of whom 
3,368,930 are boys and 313, 777 girls. The children of school¬ 
going age, taken at 15 per cent of the total population of the 
country, number over 33 millions, and we have barely 10 per 
cent of the number at school. This means that close on 
30 millions and more of our young children are at this moment 
growing up iu ignorance—30 millions of our rising generation 
condemned by our defective organization of primary education 
to be brought up in darkness, and the mental servitude and the 
moral helplessness it implies and involves. What a waste—an 
appalling moral waste of talent and opportunity is here 1 As 
tie Hon. Mr. Nolan, Secretary to the Grovernment of Bengal, 
truly observes : The fact is that the cultivators are illiterate 

apd their children are growing up iu ignorance, the exceptions 
being so rare and isolated as to be of no account for agricaltural 
purposes. Now, if there is one principle on which modern 
sl^tesmen in all countries are agreed, it is that ^jpular educa- 
tiou is the Only means by which the condition of masses 
can be permanently raised; and this truth has a special ap¬ 
plication to India, where these illiterate labourers are left to 
accomplish without superior guidance the great economic task 
of the country.” This is a grave state of things, apd every 
strenuous endeavour ought to be made to alter it. A l^rge and 
substantial increase iu ^e number of primary schools iu all the 
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Provinces is most urgently called for as a necessary foundation, 
without which anj’ comprehensive scheme of specialized in¬ 
dustrial education for the masses is a practical impossibility; 
and we would most earnestly join with Dr. Voelcker and the 
Simla Committee in pressing upon the attention of Government 
the paramount importance of extending primary education aU 
over the country. 

Passing next to the existing arrangements for agricultural 
education, it is clear that in no Provinces have we yet got any 
far, beyond the first, preliminary beginnings of a practical 
endeavour. In Bengal an Agricultural Primer is taught in the 
village schools but no special institutions for the teaching of 
agriculture as yet exist. In the N* W. Provinces and Oudh^ 
a school of agriculture has just been established at Lucknow 
with a two years’ curriculum divided into junior and senior, 
and including, among other subjects, the elements of agricul¬ 
tural chemistry, botany and surveying. The admission test is 
the Middle English or Matriculation Standard and the object 
of the school is to afford elementary practical agricultural 
instruction to “ (1) Kanungos and other revenue employees or 
candidates for revenue employment; ( 2 ) persons wishing to 
obtain agricultural certificates or diplomas, which might enable 
them to obtain posts as agricultural teachers or mauag*ers of 
experimental farms; (3) landowners and others wishing to 
leara something of the theory and the rational practices of 
agriculture for application to the management of their own 
properties’’. In the Central Provinces^ as in Bengal, an Agri¬ 
cultural Primer is read in the village schools, and we have, 
besides^ a good school of agriculture at Nagpur with a normal 
class composed of Vernacular teachers—2 from each district. 
The course of study comprises agriculture, surveying, chemistiy, 
botany, geology, elementary veterinary science and drawing. 
The instruction is thoroughly practical in the field and 
laboratory. To ensure that the students acquire a practical 
knowledge of agriculture, plots of land are allotted to them, 
which they are required to cultivate with their own hands. 
They are permitted to keep the produce. The students also m^m- 
tain a labour journal and cultivation book for the experimente 
<M)ndncted on the experimental farm. A small vetennary dis¬ 
pensary is atta^'hed. to the class for practical instruction in the 
treatment of more common forms of cattle disease. There was 
dso a travelling lecturer some time ago, but the place seems 
now to have been unfortunately abolished. In Madras we have 
an excellent Agricultural College at Saidapet, ibunded in 1865j^ 
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but it is yet an isolated institution without feeders and without 
much connection with the general scheme of Vernacular e iuca- 
tion in the Presidency. The instruction imparted is of a 
superior type, embracing a wide range of subjects. Agriculture 
is an optional subject for the Public Service Examinations, but 
owing, it is said, to want of teachers, “ it is taught in very few 
schools, and even in them the instruction given is far from 
satisfactory In our own Presidency^ there is no separate 
special machinery ; but the Poona and Baroda Colleges have 
each a strong agricultural section organised under a sj^ecial 
European Professor; and 8 agricultural classes attached to 8 
High Schools in the motussil. The University grants a diploma 
in agriculture to the successful jnipils of the College‘s, and the 
curriculum provides for a three years* course, and comprises a 
v/ide range of subjects, among others, agriculture, botany, 
geology, chemistry, qualitative analysis, surveying, veterinary 
pathology, &c. The programme of studies for the High 
School agricultural classes is au elementary one and extends 
over two years ; and agriculture is also an optional subject for 
the U. S. P. test recognized by the University. Little, 
however, is yet done to reach the cultivating classes through 
the village schools. The Punjab is about the only Province 
which is absolutely without means of imparting agricuiturai 
instruction of any kind* 

Such are our existing arrangements. Larger developments 
are under contemxdation in most Provinces, notably iu IVIadras. 
In Bengal^ it is prox)osed to organize a strong Agricultural 
College at Seebpore, and measures are being adox)ted for 
introducing elementary in.^truction into the primary schools. 
In the Central Provinces the plan is to introduce a systematic 
course of agricultural training into the more important Verna¬ 
cular schools of all the 18 Districts or Tahasils. In Madras 
a much broader scheme is under the consideration of the Local 
Government. There is already an admirable College at 
Saidapet, where superior instruction is given and the Local 
Administration proposes to establish five farm schools, apparent¬ 
ly on the French plan, in five representative districts, as feeders 
to the central College. Government further contemplates, in 
course of time, an agricultural school in each of the 21 Districts 
of the Presidency. Altogether the Madras scheme appears to 
us to be a comprehensive one. 

With this liurried survey of the European system and the 
Ikmngements in India existing and contemplated, for the educa- 
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tion of tbd rural classes iu agriculture, we would proceed to 
state briefly our own ideas on this important subject, couflniug 
our view to our own Presidency. The points for consideration 
are, among others, chiefly these— 

(1) What sort of special agricultural instruction is 
required ? 

(2) For wliat classes is such instruction deoirod ? 

(3) The question of the teaching agency. What 
existing institutions, if any, can be utilized for th.e 
purpose by modiiicatioii or enlargement? And 
what new special institutions are needed ? 

(4) The curricula of studies. 

(5) The question of management ami control. 

(G) The question of funds. 

(7) Any special measures for the encouragement of the 
new studies. 

On the first point, we would at once say that we want 
and desire a well-graded system of agricultural education 
complete in all its branches of higher, intermediate and lower 
as is contemplated in the Madras scheme. Technical instruction 
should be, as in the French systems, arranged on a thorough 
combination of practice with science ; lor as Dr. Thaer, the 
founder of systematic agricultural education in Germany, would 
say, “agriculture cannot he learnt entirely by attending lectures 
delivered from tlie professorial chair.Besides, the sjKJcial 
course ought uot to begin except on a broad basis of gen end 
education and culture ensured by adequate entrance tests, 
without which and the logical, discix)lined tone and habit of 
mind it gives, specialized instniction does not well succeed; 
and even in the pursuit of special studies we would desire that 
attention should be given as much to their disciplinary as to 
their scientifle and technical value. 

Next as to the classes for which such training is desired^ 
they may Le grouped as uuder:— 

( 1 ) The large-landed proprietors—the holders of Inams 
ai)d Jahagirs, the Talukdars, the Khots^ the l^^rge 
Watandars, the Mehewasi holders, the Jamin- 
dars, &c. 
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(2) Large capitalist formers, whose holdings average 
between 100 to 500 acres. 

(3) The small land-holders with holdings of 25 to 100 
acres. 

(4) The smaller tenant farmers in easy circum¬ 
stances, &c. 

(5) Non-land-owning classes—those who may wish to 
enter into agricultnral pursuits, or who may wish 
to qualify themselves for posts of managers and 
superintendents on large estates, or again to go 
into the Revenue or Survey Departments of the 
Public service, &c. 

The following tables are appended as showing the status 
and position of our landed classes:— 

TABLE A. 


Tenure. 

No. of 
estates. 

No. of 
villages. 

No. of 
holders 
and 
share- 
holders. 

Gross 
acreage 
in acres. 

liajatvari. 

12,92J26 

21,245 

1292,126 

29,770,078 

Inams and Jahagirs. 

2,220: 

2,220 

10,386 

4,724,259 

Talnkdari . 

530 

530 

493 

1,419,502 

Mehewasi . 

62 

62* 

93 

120,402 

ITdhad Jamabandi ... 

504 

504 

6,052 

841,752 

Khoti . 

1,677 

1,677 

48,736 

2,173,350 

laafat . 

7 

4 

i 

13 

3,609 
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TABLE B. 


Holdings. 

Govern¬ 

ment. 

Inam. 

Total No. 

Under and up to 5 acres 

279,07: 

88,758 

868,435 

5 to 25 acres 

494,602 

86,942 

581,544 

25 to 100 .. 

268,066 

32,778 

801,764 

100 to 500 .. 

30,004 

5,380 

36,300 

And over 500 acres 

1,449 

1 

622 

2,071 


On the question of machinery, Dr. Voelcker is strongly 
“ in favour of attaching institutions for agricultural education 
to existing educational institutions in preference to isolating 
them,” and Dr. (yooke tliinks that this is the best and most 
•economical metho{l of securing to students the benefits of 
general as well as special education, as well as continuity in the 
system of instruction.” And indeeii, the Simla Conference, 
agreeing with these distinguished i)rofessors, deprecates the 
creation of special colleges and schools of agriculture. With 
all due deference, we venture entirely to dissent from this 
view and hold with the Madras Government that separate 
special institutions are absolutely necessary for specialized 
instruction, and that any attempt to graft on the general 
educational scheme such instracticn, particularly in its nigher 
branches, is doomed to failure and disapx)oiutment, there 
being always present the risk of the special sta.lies being 
shadowed over and relegated to a secondary jiosition in 
the general system- European experience supports this con¬ 
tention and both the Madras and Bengal schemes contemplate 
an elaborate sjiecial maohiuery for the jiurpose. Accordingly, 
we would also venture to recommend a similar sxiecial teaching 
agency for this Presidency. We would have— 

(a) Central Agricultural Institute to be located in Poona, 
as distinct and separate from the College of ^Science, organized 
on the plan of the celebrated Paris Institut Agronomique or 
the Berlin High School of Agriculture, well equipjp^ and 
under a European (French or German) Specialist as IPriucipal, 
136 
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assisted by a strong staff of qualified lecturers. The existing 
agricultural classes of the Poona College of Science to be 
transferred to the proposed Institute; the three years’ course 
as at present arranged, leading up to the final test for the 
University Diploma, to be widened by the inclusion of ( among 
other subjects) comparatim agriculture^ agricultural techno- 
logy^ administrative law and land legislation the Institute 
to have a museum and a laboratory and an experimental farm 
as part of its necessary equipment and finally the admission 
test to be sufficiently high to ensure an adequate basis of 
general culture. ( We would not go below the U. S. F. or 
the Matriculation Standard and would have by preterence P. E. 
as the lowest tost). The Institute would impart the highest 
type of instruction in scientific agriculture and would be mainly 
for sons of the large-landed proi>rietors and science graduates 
and undergraduates of the University wishing to qualify them¬ 
selves for higher appointments in the Revenue and Survey 
Departments and the Department of Agriculture. 

(b) Next, we would have five Divisional Schools of 
Agriculture corresponding to the “regional ” schools of France 
or the Agricultural Institutes of Prussia on the plan of “re¬ 
presentative ” district farm schools contemplated in the Madras 
scheme, but of a superior type. Our districts naturally fall 
into five groups, each with a distinctive and well-defined set 
of climatic and cultural conditions, Sindh, Gujerat, 

Konkan, Deccan, and Carnatic; and we would propose that 
each of these divisions should have a superior school of agri¬ 
culture located in a representative district. These divisional 
schools should be under competent native agricultural graduates 
as Head Masters, to be assisted each by a staff of 4 to 5 
special lecturers. The entrance test to be the 2ud grade P. S. 
certificate as the minimum; the curriculum to be a sufficient¬ 
ly broad one, corresponding to the 1st and 2ud year courses 
of the Central Institute, and to cciuprise, besides the u.'^ual 
professional subjects, comparative agriculture and land tenures ; 
the instruction imparted to be thoroughly practical and to 
have a special relation to the agricultural conditions and wants 
of the Divisions in which the schools are located, and ex¬ 
cursions lor observation and study to form an integral part of 
the course ; each school to have a modely not an experimerUalj 
/arm intended for experimental illustration, exhibiting results 
of practices and processes shown by experiment to be ad¬ 
vantageous, and the farm to be a model of snccessful cultivation 
to the whole Division. These schools are intended for sons 
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of the larcfe-landed proprietors who might return to their 
ancestral estates and carry out agricaltura! improvements, as 
well as for other young men desiring to qualify themselves for 
posts in the Agricultural, Revenue or Survey Departments, 
or as managers of estates ; and they will be either as feeders 
to the Central Instifute or independent agricultural institutions, 
giving certificates of efficiency to their successful pupils at the 
termination of the course. We would also suggest that these 
divisional schools should have each a normal clasSy on the 
model of the one we have at Nagpur, to be composed of 
Vernacular teachers, say one from each Taluka, who, after they 
get certificates, might return to their schools and would form 
a valuable agency for the introduction of agricultural instruction 
into the village schools. 

(c) We would further have agricullural clas^ea in all 
the High Schools of the Presidency—8 already existing. These 
classes to continue, as at present, teaching pupils for the 
CT. S. F. course and also for the Central Institute and the 
Divisional schools. These classes further to have each a model 
farm, where “api)renticcs,^^ sons of poor farmers and labourers, 
might also be admitted for agricultural instructloius; these 
apprentices to be stipendiary students ( as till lately at Shola- 
pore) and bound to work on the farms. The course of instruction 
for these apprentices to be as simple, elementary and practical 
as possible ; the firms to be models of good and careful cul¬ 
tivation to the whole neighbourhood. The farm-schools so 
arranged under High School agricultural teachers, would 
correspond to the Departmental farm-schools of France, and 
be onr District schools, such as are jiropcsed for the districts in 
the Madras Presidency. 

((f) We would at once introduce elementary instruction 
in agriculture into our village schools, au agricultural primer 
such as is taught in Bengal or the Central Provinces being read 
as a compul^ory text-book. This would form a solid ground¬ 
work for the upper specialized courses. 

( «) Finally, we would earnestly recommend, as part of 
this teacbinjc machiuery, the appointment of travelling 
agricultural lecturers^ corresponding to the Departmental pro¬ 
fessors of agriculture in France or the toawier-lehrer of 
Germany, whose duty it would be to travel about the dwtricts 
and deliver lectures to the assemblies of adult cultivators 
convened specially for the purpose in their own villages and 
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under their own village headmen; elucidate to them in the 
most simple way and in their own homely idiom the more im¬ 
portant principles of practical agriculture with direct reference 
to the features and conditions of the local farming; and suggest 
improvements in practices and processes and implements shown 
by experiment or found by experience advantageous elsewhere. 
These travelling lecturers should be certificated men of the 
Central Institute, who have gone through a systematic course 
of training and selected for their special practical knowledge, 
and should work under the immediate professional direction and 
control of the Director of Agriculture. They would also serve 
as advisers in agricultural matters to the district officers. Two 
for each agricultural division or ten in all would be enough 
for a practical beginning; the salaries should be sufficiently 
high, say, ranging from Ks. 150 to its. 200, to attract com¬ 
petent men for the posts. Altogether to onr thinking, these 
travelling lecturers would fulfil a most useful and important 
function in the general scheme of agricultural education. They 
would form an admirable and efiective agency—perhaps the 
only one that could be devised in our present condition of 
primary education—through which to reach the cnltivating 
classes in the villages, disseminate among them sounder notions 
#f practical agriculture and awakening their intelligent interest, 
enlist their active co-opemtion in tae cause of agricultural 
improvement. 

Such, briefiy, is the machinery, and such are the in¬ 
stitutions, we would recommend for the agricultural education 
of onr rural classes. These institutions are:— 

(1) A CBTftral Agricultural Imtitufe to bo located in 

Poona under a European Principal. 

(2) Fice Divisional Schools of Agriculture for the five 

agricultural divisions of the Presidency, each to be 
located in a representative district and with a 
Normal class for the training of Taluka Vernacular 
teachers. 

(3) District High School class(*s and farm schools for 

apprentices in all the district of the Presidency. 

(4) Elementary agricultural instruction isL the primary 

schools; and 

(5) Ten travelling agricultural lecturers —2 for each 

Division. 
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With the exception of the principal of the Central Institute 
and a few specialist professors who W( uld have to be brought 
out from Europe, the j e(iniNite supply of teaching power for the 
proposed institutions could be ea.sily obtained from the Poona, 
Baroda or Saidapet College, or the Nagpur Agricultural (.'lass. 
There would be surely no lack at competent men fur the work if 
sufficient attractions were held out As for text-books, there 
would be some difficulty, and suitable hand-books would have to 
be specially prepared in the Translation Branch of the Edu¬ 
cational Department for the purpose as they are required. 

As to the question of management and control. All the 
iustitutions we have proposed should, we think, bo iii.der the 
administrative control of the Director of Public Instruction, as 
constituting an integral part of the general machinery of State 
education. In all professional matters relating to stunies, 
lectures, text-books, tests, &c. we would have the Department 
of Agriculture t xercise a directive supervision over tL^m. At 
the local centres, besides, it would, in our opinion, be de.'^irable 
to have small Boards composed of lieveniie officials and non- 
official representative farmers, constituted and associated with 
the management of these institutions. The travelling agri¬ 
cultural lecturers would, of course, work as stated before under 
the immediate orders of the Director of Agriculture as do the 
Departmental professors in France under the Minister of 
Agriculture. 

Lastly we come to the vexata qucostio of funds. The total 
charge of the machinery propo-^ed would be, as far as we are 
at present able to estimate, about Us. 1,00,000 at the most 
and on a liberal scale, or about \ per cent on the total land 
revenue collections of the Presidency (Rs. .3,60,00,000) dis¬ 
tributed as j^low:— 

Cost per Annum. 

Ra. 

The Central Institute .. 26|400 

Per mensem } 

The Principal ••• Rs. 1,000 ( 

The Staff 1,000 f 

other expenses... ,, 200 ) 

]!he 5 Divisional schools of agrienUnn 
coBlang Bb. 600 each permenhem m. 80,000 
The 23 Districts schools and elassas costing 
Bs. 100 each per mensem m 17,000 
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The tr'voHfng lecturers, Rs. 125, inclmi- 

ing jKiy nni travelling allowance, each- 15,000 

Scholarsliips, prizes, &c. .. 2,000 


Total Rs... 1,01,000 


The National Institnt Agronomique, Paris, alone receives 
from the Central Government in Prance an annual s:rant of 
Fr. 251,450 ( =£l0,058 or over a lakh and a half). The small 
kinginn of 1) a imirk devotee about £l 1,000 (= Rs 1 ,*6,000 ) 
to the support of agricultural educatutn. The adilitional 
expenditure, therefore, of a lakh of rupees or so per annum 
proposed for flombay, with her vast agricultural interests, 
in snj^port of agricuitnral education, may not be deemed too 
large or extravagant. 

How is the new charge to be met ? On this x^oint we 
have two d^tinct suggestions to offer— 

The total Provincial contribution to Tjocal Funds by way 
of compensation for the loss sustained in consequence of the 
abolition of the oue-anna-cess on Abkari revenue is, as at pre¬ 
sent fixed, Hs. 1,55,068. The excise remnue of the Presidency 
comes up now to over 104 lakhs net. on which the one-anna- 
cess won d amount to about Rs. 650,00 >, U c., nearly four 
times the preseiit grant, in tairness and equity we submit 
that the grant should at least be doubled, and our suggestion 
is that the increase thus accruiug to local resources might be 
utilised partly iu aid of primary education and partly tor the 
provision of agricultural instruction. 

Secondly, we would venture to suggest that the time is 
now come for considering whether the Local Boards might not 
be authorised, by amendment of the existing statutes, to spend 
half of the local cess proceeds instead of ^rd, as at present, on 
the extension of primary education for the masses. Roads and 
bridges, dharmasalas and kacheris are, no doubt, most de¬ 
sirable things in themselves, but we have spent on these works 
of public convenience and utility very large amounts during 
past years, and it bebpVes us now to consider whether part of 
this expenditure-might not be advantageously diverted to the 
extension ^^f edueatiodal fiicilities for the people. General 
and technical ed^tion^it cannot be two often repeated—is 
essential toithe' well-being of the masses, even more so than 
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ino far^iUties of oommanicition, and there is force and justice 
in the d.MTiiiid t‘*at every effort should be made to raise the 
poorer cl is.'^es of the country intellectually to the moderate 
level insisted on in regard to the humblest inhabitant of every 
civilised country 

Should these two suggestions meet with favourable con¬ 
sideration, the financial difficulty can be easily got over and 
the scheme of agricultural education, as above outlined, might 
be launched out at once. 

As f«»r young men for agriculturJil institutions ; no doubt 
much difficulty would be experienced at the start in attracting 
students to the new courses. The field is a new and untried 
field, and special inducements would have to be offered, at 
least at the initial stages. The machinery of scholarships, 
rewards, and prizes would have to be employed, and we 
would also suggest, by way of special encoumgement and 
in order that the scheme might receive a fair trial, that 
two or three high class appointments (w’orth, say, Rs. 150 
to Rs. 201 ) in the Revenue, Survey or Education i)e})artment, 
might bo guaranteed to the successful students of the C’cntral 
Institute and two or three more in the subo«*dinatc branches of 
the Public service set apart for the certificated men of the 
Divisi iial schools of agriculture, lii the faculty of Civil 
Engine«*ring, Government has given s[)ecial encouragement to 
graduates of the University by the guarantee of certain appoint¬ 
ments in the Public Works Department; and we know what 
a powerful attraction these guaranteed places have been to 
students of superior calibre and attainments. A similar 
privilege, if conceded to diplomaed men of the agricultural 
institute and certificated men of the agricultural schools, 
would assure their future in a way in which nothing else 
could. In course of time, as knowledge and enlightenment 
spread among the masses and the value of professional training 
comes to be seen, a fine field would open out before the 
trained men of these institutes. We have in our Presidency 
no fewer than 05,801 superior landholders—including luamdars, 
Khots, Talukdars—besides many capitalist farmers, and there 
are close on 40,000 superior holdings, 30,300 averaging 100 to 
500 acres, and 2,000 of over 500 acres in extent. And as 
agricultural education is more and more appreciated as a help 
to agricultural improvements, these trained men of the agri^^ 
cultural schools would be in great demand, and several would 
employ their professional knowledge for the improvement of 
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their ovm properties and holdings. But this is a wo>k of lime 
aud in the meanwhile extraneous and artificial aids, inducements 
would be necessary to put the system into fair working order. 

Such is our scheme, which we think might also be found 
suitable for the other Provinces of India. It is, no doubt, a 
large and comprehensive scheme, but we are convinced that no 
limited or restricted plans would meet the requirements of the 
case. The pressure of the economic position is severe—in¬ 
creasingly so,—and it does not seem to tis to be in any view 
desirable that energy and funds should be frittered away on half 
measures and make-shift arrangements, wliicli could yield no 
solid or lasting advantage. Let us make the effort, if an effort 
is to be made at all, on an adequate scale. The situation de¬ 
mands it, aud considerations of fiitnre economic safety give 
emphasis to the demand. 

The expenditure required would be a rather large addition 
to the Educational Budget cf the Presidency. But looking to 
the magnitude of the interest at stake,—looking to tlie fact that 
now even the foo-l-supply of the people is imperilled and famines 
with starvation and suffering aud an industrial paraly4s in 
their train are threatening to be chronic in the land—the cost 
of the measures intended to bring some help and relief ought 
not to be deemed prohibitive. It should be cheerfully met and 
borne, whatever it may come to, if only for the sake of the 
future, even if necessary by resort to special taxation There is 
also the Famine Insurance Fund, on which we might reason¬ 
ably make a demand for this purpose. 

The scheme is put forward in the confident hope that if 
properly given effect to it would be a lasting blessing to the 
country. Of course, we do not expect impossibilities; we are well 
aware that other measures of an equally comprehensive cbarac*- 
ter, including a permanent limitation and settlement of the 
State demand upon the land, so as to bring into effective play 
the magic sense of property which turns sand into gold,*’ 
are required to restore the agricultural industry and life of the* 
county to its healthy and normal tone. But education and the 
diffusion of technical scientific knowledge among the masses 
would have their effect, and would exercise a most salutary— 
re-vivifying and re-invigoiating—influence on the entire economic 
life of ^6 people. Tt^ Indian ryot with all his faults and 
shortcomings —md thej^ are not few—is not the blind, obstinate* 
ly conservative industrial worker he is painted to Ito. He is 
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shrewd, keen-sighted and intelligent, always open to reason 
and argument, and ever ready to welcome light and new ideas, 
from whatever quarter they might come. He works in his old 
ways and sticks so lovingly and passionately to his own tradi¬ 
tional methods, for he is yet untaught" to understand and 
appreciate other and better ones. Let him be, for once, 
brought under the liberalising influences of education and 
knowledge, and no industrial worker could surpass him in bold¬ 
ness of initiative or vigour of enterprise. Education, wherever 
it has been tried, has proved one of the most effective helps to 
moral, intellectual and industrial upheaval and progress, and 
we suWit there is nothing in the conditions of this country or 
in the national character and habits of its people to forbid the 
hope and anticipation that it would serve a similar end in India 
and work an analogous revolution. 

The scheme of agricultural education sketched out in the 
foregoing pages is submitted with great diffidence and as a 
tentative scheme, and whatever may be thought of its merits as 
a practical working plan, we feel sure that the educational 
problem, as regards the rural classes of the country, will receive 
the most careful considoration at the hands of the Conference; 
and we would content ourselves with observing that while the 
life-blood of the country is slowly ebbing away—the penalty of 
ignorance and mental degradation—the question of effective 
relief and cure with the aid of knowledge, Heaven^s Light, may 
no longer bo put aside. Our duty in this matter is a most 
solemn and sacred duty, and let us do it bravely, resolutely and 
cheerfully, come what might, and 

Learn......even in the darkest hour, 

To trust tho Almighty^s care ; 

His eye beholds, his hand protects— 

Oh, who would then despair ! 
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A survey of the existing position of our Primary Schools 
—qonsiderdd in relation to the general scheme of education on 
the one hand, and on the other, with reference to the expanding 
reqatrements of tiie Presidency—suggests a question of vital im- 

E ' ance to the future of educational progress on this side of 
a. Much—very much—has been done in recent years to 
extend, develop, and improve this cl.iss of schools, and no one 
who has seen them as they were and are, can fail to mark the 
contrast and measure the advance achieved. All the Presidency 
over, these schools aro now better housed, better equipped, and 
better supplied with trained teaching power ; they teach better 
standards and read better text^books. And indeed, there is no 
fhature of our recent educational administration more striking 
and encouraging than the large improvement which has been 
effected in the general efficiency of these schools. But with all 
this improvement, it is only too clear that their position in the 
general plan still continues weak and defective and that their 
working, whether regarded from the poiiit of view of present or 
feture requirements, cannot bo held to be altogether satisfactory. 
The weak points appear to be mainly these:— 

Istly. The number of these schools, with all the increase it 
has of late years received, is still most inadequate for our needs, 
and restricts their usefulness and operative range within 
comparatively narrow limits. Scarcely ^rd of the population is 
yet reached. 

Sndly. Even within this restricted sphere under the 
existing organization—which develops no real side in the upper 
primary stage corresponding to the literary course of the 5tli 
and 6th standards—9-10 ths of these primary schools which do 
not send up their pupils—aud tJiey are full 86 p. c. of the total 
number—to the upper literary courses, are placed in an 
anomalous position, and standing apart with no direct links to 
join them on to the higher special institutions, work on a lower 
plane and fail to carry down to the masses and the general 
mdttstrial life of the Province, the light and leaven of new 
ideas. 


^ This paper was read before the Poona Educational Conference on 
SOth September 1896. 
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3rdly.^ Even under their anomalous conditions, and con¬ 
sidered as imparting only initial elementary instruction, the 
practical working of these Schools from the broader s^nd-poiht 
Of national culture is not every way as it should be partly owing 
to the defective curriculum taught (Stds. I-IV) and partly 
owing to the faulty methods pursued. 

These three features mark out the existing position of these 
schools as one of great weakness, and mar their usefulness. It 
is the object of this paper to submit for the consideration of the 
Conference whether the time is not come for a new departure and 
a strenuous effort to remedy these defects and put the whole 
system of primary education in the Presidency on a sounder 
basis. I would begin with a brief review of the facts. 

1. The utter inadequacy of the existing provision for 
Primary Education is the first weak point of the system. The 
small number of our schools limits the social base on whicli they 
work and circumscribes their useful activity within a pro¬ 
portionately narrow compass. Our present school-area barely 
covers :}th of the geographical area of the Presidency ana 
embraces even less than ’,rd of the total population of schoal- 
age. Over 18,000 villages with a scattered pophlation of 6^ 
millions (—4000 of which contain a poj^ulation of 500—1000) 
are still unprovided with schools and form, so to speak, witu 
their 5 lakhs of boys a thick outer ring of the social whole lying 
outside the sphere of our educational effort. Within the 
school-area itself, scarcely half the population of school-age 
is yet reached. As a net result, and looking only to the 
male population, we find that only 5 lakhs out of our 
total number of 16 lakhs of boys in the Presidency are 
at school. 11 lakhs—9 lakhs of whom belong to the 
lower classes or live in the remote rural parts—^are yet at this 
moment, as a direct consequence of the existing insufficiency 
of schools, growing up in absolute ignorance—what could be 
sadder than this, and the moral waste of potential talent it 
involved ? A system of Primary Education, which leaves out in 
the cold more than Jrds of the youths of the Province, caniiot 
but be regarded as essentially defective. Education is what 
each generation owes to the next, and when we ^ do not arrange 
even to educate a full third of our children, it is plain how 
imperfectly we are doing our duty in the matter. Besides an 
educational organisation so restricted in its range can never 
supply the adequate moral and intellectual motor force for the 
onward movement, or assure the even progress of national life. 
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In conceivable circumstances, such a narrow system might even 
tend to do harm to the higher interests of the , country by 
creating in favour of the few as against the many that most 
fatal of monopolies—a monopoly of education and knowledge 
and the irresistible power they give. No duability is harder to 
bear and more cramping and narrowing in its effects than 
illiterary and ignorance, and the fact that more than §rds of our 
youttis are still outside the pale points to one of the weakest 
features of the existing arrangements. 

2. Even within the sphere of action so limited, these pri¬ 
mary schools under a defective organization hold an anomalous 
position and can hardly do their proper work. Strictly speak- 
mg they are all primary schools, and represent a stage of 
mstruction antecedent to and preparatory fcr higher studies. 
For 1-lOth of their pupils (or say 50,000 ) who choose and can 
afford to enter upon the long literary course of the high schools 
leading up to the University, and so too in the case of 4 p. c. 
more ( or about 20,000 ) whose object is Government employ¬ 
ment and who proceed to a further course in Vernacular 
q^ualifying for public service—these primary schools really serve 
as preparatory schools. But for the remaining 80 p. c. ( or say 
4 | lakhs ) who do not go in for either of the advanced literary 
courses, they serve no such purpose. They train them for no 
higher study and their education ends in the middle of the 
pnmary course with the 4th standard. Practically, for these 
boys the upper stage of the primary course is yet a blank—no 
parallel lines of special study exist co-ordinate with the exist¬ 
ing literary side. Nor do there exist any Vernacular lower 
departments in the special instructions of a higher order to 
receive such pupils through any regular channels of supply. 
The connecting link either way is wanting, and the result is 
that none of these boys who do not take up literary courses are 
able to go to any of the special schools and colleges—the 
Veterinary College or the Victoria Technical Institute or the 
Oollege of Science. The via media to these special instructions 
lies at present mainly through the High Schools along the line 
of a preliminary literary course of wearisome length. Only 60 
thonsand pnpils and no more from our primary schools proceed 
to the higher courses on that line, and out of these just 300 are 
to be found in the higher special instructions and about 350 
more drawn from no regular source are learning in their lower 
vernacular departments. The rest and they the 86 per cent pf 
the totol roll of ohr primary schools ( 4} laKhs) having nothing 
further to goto, .leave off at the IV standard •'u utterly 
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incomplete education. The dlisseverance between the bulk of 
these schools and the special instructions is thus complete, there 
being no real side to link the two. The results are:— 

(1) As regards these lakhs of pupils they go back 
home having received only elementary general instruction and 
absolutely no special training as contemplated in the recom¬ 
mendations of the Education Commission—fitting them for 
their position in life or of help to them in the daily occupations 
of their lives. Virtually thus, the masses go without any prac¬ 
tical advantage from our educational arrangements. 

(2) As for the special instructions themselves, the ab¬ 
sence of a real side in the primary schools cuts them off from 
the proper recruiting ground. The High Schools—as yet their 
only feeders—send up an uncertain and precarious supply. The 
Veterinary College, the Victoria Technical Institute and the 
Agricultural classes of the College of Science have together a 
roll of 250 boys. The special classes at the School of Art and 
the Reay Art Workshops and the apprentices class at the 
College of Science have between them just 360 more receiving 
training in Vernacular—in all less than 700 the two together 1 
When we have in our primary schools 4 lakhs of pupus, the 
figures call for no comment. Obviously as long as tho special 
institutions are not (not?) connected with the primary spools 
by means of intermediate departments of special study, they 
must continue stiuted and start in their supply and can be of 
but little service to the iudustrial life of the people. 

(3 ) Our primary schools of course suffer and suffer griev¬ 
ously iu popularity and practical usefulness. The work almost 
is iu isolation and does nr)t serve to carry down to tho masses 
the help and benefit of the higher institutions. 

(4) Our whole industrial system also suffers. The in¬ 
dustrial life of the Province receives but little elevation or 
improvement—except at the leading centres—and continues to 
move on in tho old channels and there is yet little in our system 
to let in the stream of European science and scientific training 
issuing from the higher institutions and flowing down througn 
the pnmary schools into the parched and exhausted fields of 
•our industry to replenish and fbrtilise them. 

All this is due to tho existing hiatus between the primary 
schools and the higher special institutions, and this want of a 
real side in our upper primary stage is the second weak point 
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of their existing position to which I would* invite your attention. 
IfJTo such disseverance exists between the primary and special 
schools in any of the countries of the continent. In France^ 
Germany, Italy and elsewhere the elementary public schools, 
after a certain course of general education is reached, develope 
in the upper stage a classical and real side, and through the 
real side carry tne mass of their pupils to the Technical Schools 
and Colleges. 

3. There is yet a third feature which adversely affi^ctf. 
the position and working of our schools. Both the sebeme of 
study they teach upto standard IV and their methods leave 
iDLUch to be desired. To take the methods first. 

The teaching for the most part is more mechanical than 
formative, and little is done to train the minds of the children 
or awaken their observation and intelligent interests in the 
facts and phenomena around them : the symbols are taught 
rather than the things symbolized. The Ujalani as taught is 
worse than a waste of time, though the children are trained 
into a certain mechanical habit of accuracy and promptness 
of calculation, it is at the expense of higher "purposes of early 
studies. 

The faulty character of the teaching is however due partly 
to insufficiency of trained teachers and teaching ajmliances and 
partly also to a faulty graduation of the course. In arranging 
the studies the natural process—which is from the known 
to the unknown, from the particular and the concrete to the 
general and the abstract, from the empirical to the scientific”— 
seems at many points reversed. The arithmetic of the lower 
standards and the Ujalani with its dreadful array of integral and 
fractional multiplication tables rather put the abstract before 
the concrete. So too Native and English tables of weight and 
measure of every kind and mental arithmetic based on them 
hardly fit into the courses where they are and might well be 
postponed to the higher standards. 

While on this point, I would draw attention to what are 
called the infant classes in our primary schpols. The minimum 
toe for admission is under the revised code 4 years as in 
England aud large numbers of little children from 4 to 6 years 
of age—fit only & be taught in the kindergarten way—come to 
our schools where, however, we have no provision whatever for 
such kindergarten instruction. The infant learners are subject* 
od to a kind of training and discipline which tells upon their 
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health and proves worse for their growing minds. The hoars* 
of attendance are the same for them as for the other boys and 
for most of the time they are at school shut up in their class¬ 
room, they do little more than mechanically copy the alphabet 
or the abstract numbers they cannot grasp. They stay in their 
classes one or two years; it is a matter of observation that during 
the stay the hard discipline exercises visibly weakening effect 
on them, they lose their freshness of look and their buoyancy, 
restless energy, susceptibility to new impressions—all suffer. 
The ignorant parents hand over gladly their children to the care 
of the school-master, who, however, does not yet know how to 
look after his tender charge. In Switzerland and other coun*- 
tries the age of admission to the primary schools is 6. In 
Norway, Denmark, and New-Zealaiid is 7. From 4, 6 or 7 the 
children attend the kindergarten schooh. With us too some 
time ago the age limit was six and opinion is gaining ground 
that the sooner we revert to the old limit and close the infant 
classes, the better for the children and the schools. At all 
events their hours of school attendance should not bo more than 
two hours a day and this instruction mainly by object lessons. 

To turn next to the course of study comprised in standards 
I-IV—it has a strong and a weak point. It is a strong feature 
of our Bombay system that it constitutes the tirst 4 standards as 
the initial stage of general education as designed for all, and 
permits no specialisation of studies so far, the object being to 
secure for all classes alike sufficiently high level of general cul¬ 
ture to tit them equally for the duties of a common citizenship. 
The right training of the mind—the disciplining of its opening 
powers—the formation of character combined with the requisite 
amount of general knowledge and information, tliis is what is 
aimed at in this early course of instruction and it is no part of 
the scheme to supply any special training. From this point of 
view any attempt to lower this uniform standard of general 
elementary instruction demanded alike from all or to infuse to 
it special studies at the expense of the more necessary general 
subjects, ought to be closely watched and resisted. Our Modi 
standards, which are but a simplified copy of the Balbodha with 
grammar and Balbodha reading from standards II upwards • 
dropped, are open to objection on the ground (hat they need- . 
lessly narrow the scope of the general instruction as intended, 
for the rural classes, and whatever the popularity of the course as 
a concession to the uniformed opinion of rural society, it is 
calculated to place these people in the rural parts at. a disad¬ 
vantage in the race of life. The view which seeks to differen- 
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tiate the req^uirements of the rural classes in respect of such 
ebmentary instruction for civic duty from those of the urban, 
and which has its root in the old sentiment of aristocratic or 
caste ascendency, has little title to sympathy, and the practical 
effect of such mfferentiation in respect of general education 
could only bo to widen the gulf and aggravate the inequalities 
between class and class already so deplorable amongst us. 1 
find, it is fuither suggested that the agriculture should be 
introduced into this lower primary course dropping one or more 
of the existing subjects. All such attempts, however, to reduce 
the present range, being calculated to leave the free citizen’s 
edpca^on inadequate, are to be deprecated. The principle of 
utility in education ought not to be carried too far and it is now 
an accepted view in continental countries that even from the 
point of view of technical training, there is no better preparation 
than a strong basis of general education. In Prussia even in 
the technical schools general education is invariably continued 
along-side technical upto a very high standard, and it would be 
a retrograde step to introduce practical subjects such as agri¬ 
culture into our course at a lower stage than the lY standard. 
Our Bombay scheme at present proceeds on approved lines and 
its only defect seems to be that it is not sufficiently comprehen¬ 
sive and besides is here and there a detail overloaded. This 
brings ns to its weak points 

No drawing is here taught that which is of such recognised 
value as a general study, and no manual training, another 
subject held in France and America to be as necessary as 
iiia&in|g and writing. Farther there is here no introduction to 
iia^raT science and to its broad truths. While defective in such 
important particulars, the course is overloaded with Ujalani 
ana English and Native tables of weight and measure of every 
Thus viewed as a whole, onr scheme of the lower primary 
s^e falls short of the standard aimed at in the countries of 
the West. In Prussia and Austria-Hungary drawing and 
science are added to the rudiments, in France and Bdgium 
manual training is also taught. Our children thus learn but 
little at school to train their eye or hand or even to open out 
their minds to the broad teachings of natural phenomena. It 
ie doubtful whether one in ten of these poor lads has any con* 
ceptian of what science is or teaches. 

With a scheme of studies so narrow and methods defective, 
it is no wonder that these primary schools, in their practical 
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YTOrking do not properly fulfil the one function they are 
intended to do, vije. to impart to all elementary general in¬ 
struction of a broad type. 

To sum up the weak points of their existing position thus 
appear to be these:— 

(1) These schools being so few in number as to reach 
but Jrd of the population have their range of operative effect 
much restricted and usefulness reduced in proportion. 

(2) So defective, further, is the existing organisation that 
these schools for the most part stand as it were isolated in the 
general system, carrying the bulk of their pupils no farther 
than the IV stiindard of the primary stage and training them 
for no special study and being without any special departments 
of technical study ; organised in the upper stage to link them 
on by direct connection to the higher special institutions, they 
fail to be of any service in carrying down to the masses the 
new science and its lights from those higher institutions. Our 
present courses above tlie lower primary being more or less 
exclusively literary do not benefit the bulk of our pupils who 
have neither the means nor the patience to proceed on the 
wearisome journey. 

(3) Even taking these schools as they are, teaching 
mostly the first 4 standards, their working can hardly be held 
to be satisfactory, the course being narrow and the methods 
faulty. 

If the foregoing is not an inaccurate statement of the facts, 
it suggests the directions in which change and improvement 
seem called for. Briefly our re'piirements are 

(1) The widest possible extension of primary education. 

(2) Creation of a real side in the upper standards of 
primary stage parallel to the existing literary. 

(3) A reform of the curriculum of the lower primary 
etage. 

As regards increase of schools, we have here much ground 
yet to cover over 18,000 villages yet without schools and § of the 
population nnreached. The widest possible diffusion of primary 
education, however, is one of our first requirements as else¬ 
where—one of the first precedent conditions without which well- 
138 
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ordered even progress is hardly possible. It is further the only 
means by which the masses could be enfranchised from the 
degradation of ages and their condition raised and improved» 
But happily on tiiis point there are no two opinions and here 
ns in other Provinces the most stren^us efforts are being 
devoted to the development of this branch of public instruc¬ 
tion. The question of extension is partly one of school 
managements and partly and largely one of funds. Within the 
existing school area it is both the one and the other, not even 
half the children yet attended, and in the rural parts it is worth 
while considering, whether shorter hours of school attendance, 
half-day sessions, longer vacations etc. might not be more 
suitable. It would algo be well here to bear in mind the 
Prussian view as is your teacher, so is your school”, and 
improve the qualifications of these village school masters. Free 
education is yet no part of the popular demand, but the claims 
of the poor and lower classes in the matter of freeships 
and sti 2 )ends are entitled to every consideration. Some such 
changes, it may be trusted, would largely improve the at¬ 
tendance of onr schools. As to the opening of new schools 
the question is entirely one of funds. In every division of the 
Presidency largo extensions are only stopped for want of money. 

Taking the Presidency as administratively divided into 
Municipal and Local Board areas, we find that while the 
Municipal area with its population of slightly over 3 millions 
has 2,320 schools including aided and indigenous with about 
lakhs of pupils on the rolls, the Local Boird area with its 
population of close on 16 millions has only 6,500 schools with 
a roll of 3 lakhs of scholars (just equal to twice the Municipal 
number for more than five times the population). The dis¬ 
parity in regard to educational provision between the urban and 
rural parts is thus marked, and yet while in the former further 
extensions are almost assured, in the latter there is no such 
assurance and chances of future expansion are disappointingly 
poor. In the Municipal area the law imposes upon the Muni¬ 
cipal Boards the duty of making adequate provisiou for primary 
education within their limits,‘and the revenues they manage are 
elastic and susceptible of increase and are farther supplemented 
by Government grants on the half local assets principle. Be¬ 
sides, Government aids private schools in the Municipal towns 
out of its own revenues. Here also every agency that is available 
for educational extension finds scope for work and prospers. 
Thus in the Municipal area, the position as regards future re¬ 
quirements is pretty strong. 
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But not so with the Local Board area where the existing 
provision is most inadequate. There is little prospect under 
present conditions of any large extensions; during five years from 
1889-90 there was actually a fall-off in the number of Local 
Board schools to the extent of as many as 123. The Local 
Boards are simply administrative bodies with no taxing powers 
and the income they administer is mostly an inelastic income. 
Government fixes its subsidy-in-aid on the same principle as it 
does in the case of the Municipalities, the well-known half the 
local assets principle. The consequence is the Local Board in* 
come is almost a fixed quantity made up of a fixed Local Fund 
under Government grant equal to half of it anl cannot possibly 
meet the growing needs in this regard of these rural parts. 
Further, Government leaves these Local Boards to aid indigenous 
schools as far as they can out of their own revenue and does not 
aid them itself as in the Municipal area. The task of making 
due provision in this respect thus almost exclusively devolves 
on the Local Boards which, however, with inelastic funds at 
their disposal are not in a position to meet the growing demand. 
Unaided schools have but little chance in these rural parts, and 
even when aided, it is only the exceptionally strong schools that 
prosper and that too in the large villages. As long then as the * 

S yesent financial conditions continue which place at the 
is^osal of the Local Boards an inelastic fund and do not render' 
available for the purpose any definite proportion of Provincial 
revenues, irrespective of local assets, the outlook is anything but 
hopeful. The existing arrangement seems scarcely fair to the 
rural parts. The -J- local assets principle, as determining the 
Government subsidy, works flxirly enough in the Municipal area 
where the local assets are an elastic and expanding resource, 
but in respect of Local Board areas where the local assets are 
almost a fixed item only slowly growing with land Revenue, 
the application of the principle limits the funds and with it the 
power 6f the Local Boards to make any adequate provision in 
this respect. Year after year applications from the villages for 
new schools have to be refused for want of funds—-than which 
nothing could be more discouragiog. If educational expansion 
iu these rural Districts is to keep pace with the growing needs 
and the growing demand, it is only possible, provided Govern¬ 
ment gives its subsidy not in relation to the local cess income 
but with reference to the peoples’ requirements. 

But 2ndly, even an extended provision for primary educa- 
tiop, a more increase of schools without a fuller and better 
organisation of their departments and studies will not meet our 
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iieoessities. As at present these schools, with no apper stage 
of real study yet developed corresponding to the existing literary, 
not only do not carry the mass of their pupils any farther than 
the lY standard and leave their training altogether incomplete, 
bat as a consequence, lying detached &om the higher special 
institutions which too have no vernacular department as a 
connecting link, fail to serve as the broad medium through 
which the higher science and its lights could pass down to the 
masses to vivify and elevate the general industrial life of the 
Province. Experience makes it too plain that the literary 
courses, above standard IV, we at present provide in the upper 
stages of the primary schools on the one side and in the ffigh 
Schools on the other, in the latter case with specialisations of 
study in the distant prospect, have no attraction for and do not 
benefit the bulk of our pupils who are thus forced to leave off 
having received no practical training to aid them in their future 
avocations. This is not as it should be and a change here seems 
urgently called for. 

The programme of a complete primary education has been 
authoritatively laid down in the recommendations of the 
Education Commission. It is to be “ the instruction of the 
masses through the vernacular in such subjects as will best fit 
them for their position in life and is not to be ‘‘ necessarily 
regarded as a portion of instruction leading up to the University. 
The standards of primary education should comprise besides the 
necessary studies ‘‘ practical subjects such as native methods of 
arithmetic, accounts, meusuration, the elements of natural and 
physical science and their application to agriculture, health and 
the industrial arts. Instruction in the necessary rudiments 
is to be uniformed for all, but further course of training suited to 
the different wants of the different classes is to be provided in 
the higher stages of the primary course—literary for those who 
desire to proceed to the University, and practical and special for 
the rest who do not or cannot go in for the literary. 

The question as to where the course should bifurcate is an 
open question and much debated. With us the Bombay system 
fixes the limit of necessary elementary instruction as designed 
for all at the IV standard, below which np specialisation of 
studies is admissible or even desirable. 

The IV standard bping thus our limit, we have, if we 
decide so to do, to develop our real side above that line i* e. in 
the upper standards of the primary stage. And here the wants 
of the different classes have to be considered. If in the larger 
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towns we want a technical or a commercial branch, in the 
villages a coarse of instruction in agricultural or small bandi-' 
crafts would best suit the local needs. It seems desirable at 
the start to organise in the upper stage a real course—if optional 
with and parallel to the existing literary—divided into three 
sections— AgriGullural^ Industrial and Commercial arranged on 
co-ordinate lines and optional intended for those who do not go 
to the High Schools. The coarse of instruction should com¬ 
prise :— 

(a) Agricultural Section—(1) Practical Agriculture, 
(2) Elements of Botany and (3) Veterinary 
Science. 

(^) Industrial Section—(1) Model and Ornamental 
drawing, (tt) Mechanical Engineering, (3) Ap¬ 
plied Physics, (4) Workshop instmction in small 
crafts such as wood*carving. 

(c) Commercial Section—(1) Book-keeping, (2) Know¬ 
ledge of goods, (3) Elements of Political Economy, 
(4) Commercial Geography and (5) Corres¬ 
pondence. 

This alternative course of real studies in the upper primary 
stage might he of two or three years, planned out in easy 
stages. The hours of school attendance also would require to 
be so arranged as least to interfere with the usual hours of 
labour, to meet the convenience of the poor classes. Some 
such development of new studies would immensely benefit the 
poorer scholars and increase the practical usefulness of the bulk 
of our primary schools. No beginning, however, could be 
made in any such direction without a supply of trained teachers, 
and the first necessary practical step required would bo to 
introduce the new studies as far as practicable in the curriculum 
of the normal colleges or to form such classes in the special 
colleges* 

But these are more or less matters of detail and the main 
question for consideration is •whether looking (1) to the com-^ 
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parative failure of our present system of literary instruction 
Which leaves the bulk of our pupils without an adequate 
training for the business of life, ( 2 ) to the economic wants of 
the people in respect of technical education and (3) to the 
conditions of future development and expansions of the higher 
special institutions,—whether looking to all these the time is not 
come for arranging in our primary schools a real side in the 
upper stage corresponding to the existing course of the V and 
VI standards. And in this connection it may be submitted 
that in no other way could full effect be given to the re¬ 
commendations of the Education Commission on the point, nor 
could the position of the primary schools be really improved 
and their usefulness enlarged. 

None of those suggestions, however, could be carried out 
without a large increase of funds devoted to education, but oii 
this financial question I would only venture to observe that if 
we only succeed in making out our case and bringing home to 
the mind and conscience of Government and the people the 
necessity for such expansion of the system, wo may rest assured 
that our appeal for fuuds would not fail to receive a sympathetic 
response and that the requisite funds would be forthcoming 
for the purpose. 

Lastly, as regards a reform of the curriculum of the first 
four standards, the titne seems to have come for an effort to 
assimilate it to the curriculum of the primary schools in Euro¬ 
pean countries. There is no longer any reason why we should 
be content with a lower standard of general culture, and con¬ 
siderations as to the future requirements of progress under 
British rule point to the necessity of having it as high. The 
additions required to improve the existing course and give it 
the requisite breadth are drawing^ manual training^ introduc¬ 
tion to natural science (as in Huxley’s series ) together with 
largely extended realistic or object lesson teaching. The Ujalani 
might be conveniently much reduced and the arithmetic of 
the standards redistributed^ and 1 would take this opportunity of 
stating that this view is very strongly held by Mr. L. G. Desk- 
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rnnkb, the Collector of Sholapur, who takes a very warm 
interest in educational matters. 

Thus improved and hroadenel, the course of instruction 
(standards I to IV) would well serve our purpose, whether 
considered as a uniform standard of general education for all 
or as a preparatory course for higher studies. 

A large increase in the number of schools, the creation of 
a varied department of special study in the upper stage of the 
primary course to fill up the existing blank, and a reform of 
the initial course of instruction—with these enlargements and 
changes, the position of our primary schools would be immensely 
improved and strengthened, and it may be confidently hoped 
that when so improved and strengthened, they would supply 
a broiider and stronger foundation than at present for our 
system of higher instruction and its fuller and free development 
along the rich and varieil linos of classical and real study. 
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TH« ElKOTIVB PKIKOUtK. 

* .." 

At the recent Budget Meeting of the Legislative Council in 
Poona, His Excellency the Governor iu his opening speech made 
a most welcome announcement as to the contemplated extension 
of local self-government in the Presidency. “ My colleagues 
and I,’’ said His Excellency, “ think that the time has come to 
strengthen the elective element in the District Municipalities 
of the Presidency and to free them in great measure from 
official control. I will not now go into details ; but the main 
changes which we intend to carry out are the following:— 

1. As a rale the elective members of District Municir 

g iUties will number not less than two-thirds of the wliola. 

xceptions will be made in the case of the smaller and more 
backward Municipalities ; but this rule will apply to all city 
municipalities ana to the larger town municipalities. 

‘‘2, The privilege of electing a President will be con¬ 
ferred on municipalities which are not excepted for special 
reasons, but we consider that the election should be approved 
by two-thirds of the members. Failing this the a|»ix)iutment 
should be made by the Qovernor-in-Council, who will take the 
wishes of the municipality into full account.” 

The proposed extension of local self-government is thus 
continued to the municipal franchises and leaves out of its scope 
the entire range of our existing Tjocal Board administration— 
which stands no less in need of similar re-casting. The change 
contemplated in regard to the enlargement of municipal freedom 
is in two distinct directions—(1) increase in the number of 
elected members, and (8) the bestowal on all the larger 
municipalities in the Presidency of the right to elect their own 
Presidents. 

Both these are large and important changes and mark a' 
most gratifying advance on the existing arrangements—an 
advance for which our most grateful acknowledgments are due 
to. the distinguished statesnmn at present presiding over the 
Local Administration and bis advisers. 


^This letter was published over the signature * J. ’ in the Times of 
Jtidiaf dated 10th July 1908. 
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As regards the election of the chairman, the contemplated 
change constitutes libeml concession to the aspirations of the 
people ih reference to the progressive development of Municipal 
institutions. The proposed arrangement will be in accordance 
with the views of the Government of India as enunciated in iheit 
well-known Resolution of May 18, 1882—-a Resolution which 
laid the foundation of our existing system of Local Self-govern¬ 
ment throughout the country—^and judging from the experience 
of other Provinces where it exists, will have by no means in¬ 
considerable improving effect on the general tone of our Munici¬ 
pal Administration. Official guidance was desirable and perhaps 
indispensable at the start and in the first stages of a new growth. 
But sueffi necessity admittedly no longer exists; and the decision 
of the authorities to withdraw it and allow the Municipal Com¬ 
mittees to choose their own chairmen is one from which there 
will be little or no dissent. In the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh the Municlpil Boards have already this valued 
privilege. 

Equally generous, too, is the concession promised in re¬ 
gard to the expansion of the elective element in the constitution 
of the Municipal Committees. As a rule,’^ said His Excel¬ 
lency, the “ elective members of District Municipalities will 
nunaber not less than two-thirds of the whole.This is ^ 
minimum ’’ limit, and it may he hoped that the increase df 
elected members will be allowed in much larger proportions. 
In most other Provinces, we have already such an enlargement 
of the elective element—and according to official testimony, 
with encouraging results. 

In the United Provinces of Agra and Ondh the Municipal 
Boards consist of members elected by the rate-payers or appoint¬ 
ed by Government, the number of the latter, nnder the Munici¬ 
palities Act, Sec. 6, not exceeding one-fourth of the total 
membership. The municipalities—excluding notified areas— 
number 89, in four of whicn the elective principle is not yet 
applied. The total number of members is 1,249, of whom 939 
are elected or about 75 p. c. They elect their own Presidents 
except in a few excluded towns. **It is reported,’’ says the 
writer of the Moral and Material Pre^ess Report 1905—6, p. 9, 
that the Municipal Boards as a whole have justified the trust 
lepoeed in them, wat their administration is guided by an in¬ 
creasing sense of responsibility, and that their services have 
merited the approval of the Government and of the' cituseua.^’ 
139 
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In the Mirras Presidency, the mofossil mnnicipalities 
nnmher 60. the Municipal Councillors are partly elected and 
partly nominated. The,elective priooiple is not yet extended to 
a large nnmber of towns. Bat whhre it is, Sec. 13 6 f the 
Madras District Mnnicipalities Act provides that ‘ the number of 
mpnicipal councillors so elected by the tax-payers shall, unless 
the Governot-in-Council otherwise directs, be three-fourths of 
the whole number,’ 35 of these. Municipal Boards enjoying 
right of electing their own chairman. “ On the whole,” in the 
oninion of Government, “ the standard of municipal administra¬ 
tion showed an advance ” in 1905-6. The total membership is 
905,-^20 being elected. 

In the Central Provinces and B«rar, the number of munici¬ 
palities is 58—40 in the Central Provinces and 12 in Berar. In 
Star under the Municipal Law of 1886, elected members must 
■ ordiuatily constitute three-fourths of each Municipal Committee, 
lie elective principle is extended only to 6 of the 12 munici¬ 
palities in the Province, the remaining 6 being under nominat- 
committees. In the Central Provinces, the number of elected 
councillors varies between grds and |ths of the total 
membership. In several even of the smaller towns—such as 
Bamtek (pop. ",584), Saoner (pop. 5,555) and Mabara 
/ pop, 3 2.56 the number of elected councillors exceeds three- 
' fo^hs of the’total. Taking the two Provinces together, the 
<^municipal membership is 75(5,—460 being elected or a shape 
over 60 phr cent. 


In Bengal, the Municipal Act of 1884 (as amended in 
1894-1896) provides in Sec. 14, that “ two-thirds of the 
number of the Commissioners of each municipality . • . . 

- Vftll 1,0 elected ” by. the rate- payers. And all these munici¬ 
palities with some few exceptions, have the privilege rf 
dLstme their own chairmen and vice-chairmen. In 1905-6, in 
the onmion of the Bengal Government, “ the public interest in 
Municipal administration was maintained, if it was not actually 
on the increase; and the steady and sustain^ iinproveinent 
which has place in that administration is evidence that 
the talo-payere do not regard it with indifference. ” 


■ In the Punjab, there were 138 municipalities in 1906-6 of 
' which 108 had. elected members on their Boards, thq proportiou 
' heiimaenetally two elected to one nominated membm. Tto 
ffiuucMCkwunittees m»dw the.Mmufiipal Mhf 1891, Se^ 16, 
have t& privitege of deotiug their own Presidents and Vice- 
Pre(iidfliit«iB(ihjert to .the, Ajytmvhl of.Ctorepitoent* 
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In Bombay, the District Wnnicipal Act of 1901 lays down 
in Sec. 10 that th^ number of elects councilloiB ehau be not 
less than on e-half of the whole number inclusive of the Presi¬ 
dent. And this is the proportion generally maintained 
throughout the Mofussil. In no town—however large * or 
populous—with here and there a solitaiy exception e. Nadiad 
in Kaira, and Poona in the Central Divisioa—is it allowed to be 
exceeded. Even in such municipalities and those of Ahtueda- 
bad ( pop. 1,81,774 ), Surat ( pop. 1,19*^05 ), Sholapur (pop. 
74,521 ),. Hubli ( pop. 60,212) and Broach (pop. 42,896), 
elected councillors form just half the total membership. In 44 
of our smaller towns the Municipal Committees are appointed 
by nomination only. 

And yet, it would seem that this Presidency is not only on 
a level with, but to some extent aheid of, the other Provinces 
in British India in most of the elements that constitute pro¬ 
gressive growth. We have, proportionately to population, a 
larger number of towns and populous trading centres, a large 
number of municipalities and a more numerous population 
within municipal limits than in any other Province ; we con¬ 
tribute a larger municipal income per* capita, and maintain a 
large attendance of scholars at school and college. A few 
figures would be of interest in this connection :— 


Province. 

Population in 
Millions (Census 
1901). 

No. of Towns. 

No. of Munici¬ 
palities, 

Popula. with¬ 
in Municipal 
Limits. 

Oi S S 
.?P-5 

o a m 
.r< o o 

^ Sz 

* 

Total number of 
Scholars at 
School and 
College. 






s. d. 


Bombay. 

18*5 

202 

163 

3,139 

3 3 

736,209 

Madras. 

Central Provinces 

38-2 

234 

61 

2,424 

2 5 

276,966 

andBerar 

11*9 

102 

58 

•882 

2 0 ' 

224,717 

Bengal . 

United Provinces 

60'7 

142 

129 


2 3 

1,232,278 

of Agra and 
Oadh. 

47*6 

453 


3,110 

2,086 

2 9 

576,336 

Punjab . 

20‘3 

1 

171 

138 

3 2 

274,747 
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In the contemplated arrangements regarding the expansion 
of the electiTO element in the composition of our Municipal 
^mmittees, due weight will no doubt be given to all theso 
factors—thus statistically indicated. In the meanwhile it may 

1 _ _11 _11^ _1_ *1 J.L* i»_11_ • _i*_ *' 


(1) That in Municipal cities and towns with a population 
of, say, 15,000 souls and over, the number of elected councillors 
may be allowed to constitute three>fourths of the total member* 
ship. The number of such cities and towns in the Presidency, 
including Sind, is about 37. 

(2) That in the other Municipal towns, the proportion of 
elective representation may be fixed at Irds of the whole as 
in Bengal. 


(3) That in the 44 Municipal towns—at present under 
purely nominated committees,—the elective principle may be 
applied in such varying proportions as may seem fit. 


Some such extension of the principle of elective representa¬ 
tion in regard to our Municipal Boards would seem desirable, 
and would be welcomed Witli satisfaction. 



THE BOMBAY LAND AOT OP 1901.* 


[ The working of the Land Revenne-Codo Amendment Act 
{VI) of 1901—and the amount of land given out on the new 
restricted Tenure up to the close of 1005-1900. ] 

In view of the immense practical importance which at* 
taches to the working of the Land Revenue Code Amendment 
Act (No. VI) of 1901,—as being a measure of exceptional 
severity, adopted partly from revenue considerations and partly 
for the special relief of indebted agriculturist^, but mainly to 
effect the change of a most fundamental and wide-reaching 
character in the Land-system of the Presidency by the in¬ 
stitution of a new scheme of restricted-tenure under which 
cultivating occupants, while entitled to occupy and till their 
acres, will, however, have no power to aliena^ their holdings 
and will otherwise be free from the responsibilities of a pro¬ 
prietary status—the following statistics bearing on the point 
from the Land Revenue Administration Report of the Presidency, 
including Sind for 1905-1906, will be of general interest:— 


IKstrictH, 

Oocupied asacsaod 
IuikIh in lakhs of 
iicros. 

56*81 

18*34 

7*94 

6-13 

6- 48 

7- 59 
10*24 

Area of land held on 
rostrictod tenure (Act 
VI of 1901) at close 
of 1905-06. 

Divisional percent^ 
age of such lands 
granted on restricted 
tenure to total oc- 
cupanfiS, 

N. Division ... 
Ahmedabad ... 

Raira. 

Panch Mahals. 
Broach 

Surat. 

Thana 

2,89,771 Acres. 
85,097 „ 

66,131 „ 

94,763 „ 

16,826 „ 

25,385 „ 

2,569 „ 

- 

• 6-1 p. c. 

0. Division ... 

163*81 . 

2,68,461 Acres. 



Ahmednagar. 

31*96 

1,806 „ 



SLhandesh ... 

34-66 

i 2,29,223 „ 



Nasik . 

24-37 

27,675 „ 


► 1-6 p, 0. 

Poona 

25-39 

1 404 „ 


1 

1 

Batara 

22-79 

404 „ 



Sholapur 

24-62 

9,353 „ 




This letter appeared over the signature * JJ in the Mdhratta of 
Poona, dated 2tBt June 1908. 
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Thus, the total amount of land which has > faieen granted 
tinder Act Vf of 1901 on the new restricted-tenure up to the close 
of 1905-06 is about 14 lakhs of acres in the Presidency includ*^ 
ing Sind, on a itotal of ocoupied area of 400*9 lakhs of acres or 
3-5 p. c. In the Presidency proper, it is 6*69 lakhs of acres, outi 
of an aj^e^te occupied area of 326*5 lakhs of acres or 1*# 
p. c. Sind^ the total value of land held on such iieiL*^ 
transferable tenure is 8*3 lakhs of acres inclusive of the acres 
granted on the iJumrao, Nasrat, Dad and Hirat tracts under 
Act of 18i99 out of a total occupied area of 74*4 lakhs of 
acres It p. Of 

Tlie remarks of the Divisional Comb^slt^rs oa tha^ 
working of the act and the new tenure are deserving of attention 
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and may be.tbas summarisedThe CommissionMy 'N. D. 
observes:—The tenure has made most head*way iu the Panch' 
Mahals and least in Thana district. Good progress has been 
made in Abmedabad District according to the figures, but this 
tenure is said to be unpopular among the Patidars and better 
classes of cultivators. In Broach, most of the land, hitherto 
given out, is held by the poor and improvident classes. In 
£aira the tenure seems to be popular. In the Panch-Mahals 
the bulk of land given out is held by .the poorest classes and 
this tenure is not only in favonr amongst them, but it dom not, 
it appears, apparently affect agricultural credit. Fair pr<^sB 
has been made in extending the provisions of the tenure in this 
district and Surat. 

The Commissioner, C. D. writes:—Practically, no land 
has been given out on this tenure in Satara. The tennife doet' 
not appear to be very popular any-where except' among the 
poorer cultivators iu Khandesh and Nasik. 

In the other districts the areas held on this tenure are very 
small. The Commissioner, S. D. saysSome headway has 
been made in the Kanarese Districts. No land has yet been 
granted on this tenure in Ratnagiri. Tiarge grants have, how¬ 
ever, been made in the Kolaba district to Thaknrs and Katkaries. 

The Commissioner, Sind, remarks:—The area held on the 
restricted tenure introduced by Act VI of 1901 amounts to 
2,64,212 acres—this exclusive of the area granted on the 
Jnmrao, Dad, and Hirat tracts under Act 111 of 1S99. In- 
eluding that, the area is 8,30,916 acres. The conditions of 
this tenure are applied to nearly all lands granted to Maho- 
medw. 



THOUGHTS ON THE REVOLUTION 
IN TURKEY.* 

. oc 0 >o ■■ 

“ The old order changeth^ yielding place to new^'' 

The general political awakening of Asia is one of the most 
momentous events for our time, and opens up an era in the 
history of human progress—fraught with the richest promise. 
“ All Asia,” in the words of a distinguished Japanese scholar, 
“ is one—one in thought and feeling—one in aim and purpose; 
and the Asiatic peoples, with all their diversities of race, colour, 
and creed, constitute a mighty whole—a single web,’’ On 
a broad survey we find the new movement of upheaval—the 
new throbbings of thought and hope—noticeable more or less 
throughout the length and breadth of the vast continent; and 
there are unmistakable indications that if the 19th century 
was emphatically the century of European expansion and 
advance, the 20th century belongs—in the Providential ordering 
of human affairs—to the nations of the Orient, who are enter¬ 
ing upon a new career of political change and evolution with 
an earnestness, a vigor and a determination which aAsures 
ultimate success. Here in the East as in the West, the days 
of absolute, despotic, autocratic power are practically numbered. 
The light is already on the hills, and we have the dawn—the 
first brightening strealcs—of a new era of political emancipa¬ 
tion and constitutional liberty. Clearly the East is not the 
unchangeable—unchanging—East she has been so long taken 
to be—and is changing, and changing with a rapidity which 
seems to astonish even the most careful observers. At all events 
now that there is the new awakening—she is no longer disposed 
to let the legions thunder past ” and plunge again into 
gloom—the gloom of dreamy slumber and mystic despondency. 

Japan has been the first nation of the Orient to receive 
tlie new light and life of Heaven, as well befited the land of 
the Bising Sun. The measure of advance she has been able 
to accomplish in the short space of a few decades along the 
new paths of political development is justly the wonder and 
admiration of the world; and her splendid achievements in 
every department of national life—since the Bestoration in 
1869—are fast winning for her a foremost place in the 


^This contribution was published as a leading article in the 
Mahratta of Poona, dated 30tb August 1908. 
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vanguard of human progress. The rise of such a nation in the 
East—so far outside the limit of European civilization—able in 
eo short a period to appropriate and assimilate the best results 
•of Western thought and culture—and already in a position 
and at a stage of advance to challenge even the supremacy of 
Western nations in more than one field of human etfort—is an 
event of the greatest significance, and has a most profound 
infiuence over the thought and life of entire Asiatic main-land. 

Japan’s example has a magnetic force and nowhere across 
the continent have the effects of her progress been more 
profound than in the Islamic world. Persia, with the inspiring 
traditions of a glorious past, was the first Mahomedan country 
to feel the force of the new moral impact. In the closing 
months of 1905, shortly after the conclusion cf the Russo- 
Japanese Treaty of Port<»moath, the Persian people demanded 
representative institutions and in January 1900 the Persian 
Government announced that the Shah had given his consent 
to the establishment of a National Council—the Majalis-i-Shora- 
i-Milli. And after a series of Rescripts effecting various changes 
in the administrative system of the Monarchy, Mohammad Ali 
Shah signed the final constitution, and on November 12 before 
the National Parliament took the prescribed oath as constitu-- 
tional monarch. Here the struggle between the forces of 
Absolutism and Liberty is not yet at an end; and there are 
still disorders and disturbances at the capital and in the 
Provinces. But there is every reason to hope that “ from out 
the shrieks and the groaning ” there shall come ‘‘ a broader 
day ” and that peace and happiness shall before long reign 
over the wide dominions of the Shah. 

Nor have the other Asiatic nations remained unconcerned 
^nd passive spectators of these stirring events. China is fast 
waking up under the force of the impact. Here the Imperial 
power is still autocratic, but the enlightened Empress Dowager 
and her able advisers are engaged in revising and re-modelling 
the institutions of the Empire with a view to building up its 
power and strength on the new foundations. Early in 1906, 
five Imperial Commissioners were sent to visit some of the 
leading countries of Europe and America, and report on thfir 
forms of Government; and on September 1, 19i)4, an Imperial 
Edict was issued, promising a constitution 'as soon as the 
country was ripe for it. And since then various progressive 
and liberal measures have been adopted by the Imperial 
Government developing the scope of public instruction, re- 
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organizing the army, reforming the police system and effecting 
improvements in the financial system of the empire. Decrees 
have been ii^aed—commanding the formation in each Province 
of oonsultative assemblies to be elected by the people; and 
judging from probabilities it will not be many days before the 
Chinese nation receives at the hands of the Empress Dowager 
the inestimable boon of a free constitution. 

Even the small Buddhistic Kingdom of Siam feels the 
same forward impulse. Here Government is still autocratic 
but hi^ now the assistance of a strong Legislative Council, 

with the aid of American, English and Belgium advisers, 
is busy adopting measures tor the reform and improvement 
of the administrative system and with a view to the develop¬ 
ment of the industrial resources of the country. 

Nor is Afghanistan lagging behind. The Ameer Habi- 
bullah Khan is a most enlightened ruler,—a soldier-statesman 
of the fine oriental type. He has already established a strong 
consultative council to assist him in the general work of 
administration—and is taking vigorous measures for the ad¬ 
vancement of his subjects—organizing a system of popular 
education, inaugurating new industries, encouraging trade, im¬ 
proving communications, &c. 

And now we have the Revolution in Turkey. The grand 
political change comes upon the world with the suddenness of 
a surprise; but to close observers of events in the Ottoman 
Empire, it is the crowning result of the unremitting efforts of 
the ‘‘ Young Turkey ” Association, which has been since 1870 
st^ily working to accomplish the transition and bring the 
Government of the country into harmony with the freer ideaa 
of, the age. The netr constitution has been hailed with delight 
and enthusiasm, by all classes of the Sultan’s subjects, aud 
has, received the blessings of the whob of Europe. Abdtd 
Hamid ll’s hearty accep&nce of the constitutional ideas reflects 
the highest credit on Us far-sighted statesmanship, and gives ' 
promise of the permanence of the change.. ^xfie o^ t^e^ most 
careful observers trace the change to the exarmide of Persia. 

^ In India, too, there is an . ^Qulogous stbr-—a new awaken¬ 
ing gi national se^-oonpcipash^t , ^be pew-lma. 

though^ and aspjiationa is otswvatle thirba^ho^' len^^ 
and breadth of the oonntry ; and we have the assiir^ pfop^ 
of large and liberal change in fhe near futiire. Lord Mbriey 
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rec(%ni^, that it is “ a living movement in the mind ” of 
the Indian people; and holds, “unless we somehow or other 
can reconcile order with satisfaction of those ideas and aspira¬ 
tions, the fault will not be theirs. It will be onrs. It will 
mark the break-down of what has never yet broken down in 
any part of the world—the break-down of British statesman¬ 
ship. ” Lord Minto agrees and is determined “that no 
anarchical crime will deter me from endeavouring to meet, as 
best as I can, the political aspirations of honest reformers.” 
Mr. Buchanan in his recent Budget speech in the House of: 
Commons promises: “ We should like to be able on the fiftieth 
anniversary ^ November 1,) of the assumption of the Gtovem-, 
meut of India by the Grown to take a real step forward. It is. 
npt merely constitutional but administrative reform in all its 
grades that we have in view.” 

Altogether, all Asia is on the stir—heaving with the 
newer impulses. The awakening which had first its origin in 
the Island-Empire of the Far Bast in the closing years of 
the last century has now spread to all parts of the Continent. 
A new spirit is moving on the face of the waters—roosing the 
nations by its quickening breath. What the final outcome 
mi^ be of this new moral and intellectual ferment, in the 
Orient, time alone could show. But that it heralds the dawn 
of a new, brighter and ampler day in these lands of the East, 
no one can doubt. Evidently, Light is victor—and the long 
settled darkness is dawning “into the jubilee of the ages.” 



THE PROeLflMaTION DAY-N0VEM8ER 1, 
1908.* 


“ Rightbousnbss exaltkth a Nation. 


November 1, 1908, is approaching. It is the 50th 
anniversary of the Queen's Proclamation of 1858. The day is 
to us what the Empire day is coming to be in England and 
the Colonies, a day of great national importance as making the 
definite mauguration of a new stage forward in the growth of a 
New India—the India of a free press, free speech, free move¬ 
ment, free expansion, and under the liberalising influences of 
Western education, Western thought, Western culture, and in 
<51080 touch with Western life. 

The year 1858 was a most eventful year in our annals. 
It witnessed the final triumph of British arms over the forces of 
re-actionary and anarchic resistence and the rise of a new 
order of things in the land on the ruins of an old and effete 
regime which had long ceased to conduce to the welfare and pro- 

S ress of the nation* The Mutiny gave the death-blow to the 
ual system of Government—with its inconvenient division of 
powers and responsibilities. The disturbances quelled and 
peace re-established, the authorities in England decided that 
it was no longer expedient to continue the Government of 
India in the hands of the E. I. Company as here-to-fore. 
Accordingly the Transfer Act of August 2, 1858, was passed, 
placing British India under the direct Government of the 
<)rown. 

On November 1,1858, the Royal proclamation was issued, 
announcing to the Princes, chiefs and people of India, the 
transfer of the Government of the country from the Company 
to the Crown, and at the same time, laying down the broad 
principles of justice and liberality on which India was hence 
forward to be governed. The document was by command ol 
Her Majesty the Queen framed by Lord Derby, the then 
Prime Minister, who was instructed to bear in mind that it is 
a female sovereign who speaks to more than a hundred millions 

^ This oontribution appeared as a leading article in the Mahratta of 
Poona, dated 6th September 1908. 
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of Eastern people on assuming the direct Government over 
them and after a bloody war, giving them pledges which 
her future reign is to redeem and explaining the principles of 
her Government. Such a document should breathe feelings of 
generosity, benevolence, and religious toleration, and point 
out the benefits which the Indians will receive in being 
placed on an equality with the subjects of the British Crown 
and the prosperity following in the train of civilization.’^ 

The Proclamation so drawn up and in such a spirit must 
ever stand out in Constitutional History as almost unique in 
its moral elevation and grandeur—enunciating for a subject 
jieople in a far off land a policy and principles of Government 
of such rare breadth, generosity, and benevolence admitting 
them and without reservation to a status of equality with the 
other subjects of the British Crown and giving them such noble 
pledges of progressive improvement. It constitutes a most 
important land-mark in the annals of our constitutional ad¬ 
vance. In it Her Majesty Queen Victoria the Good, declared 
inter alia ;— 

(1) ‘‘We hold ourselves bound to the natives of our 
Indian territories by the same obligations of duty which bind 
us to all our other subjects, and these obligations, by the bles¬ 
sing of Almighty God, we shall faithfully and conscientiously 
fulfil. 

(2) ‘‘And it is further our will that, so far as may be, 
our subjects, of whatever race or creed, be freely and impartial¬ 
ly admitted to offices in our service, the duties of whicn they 
may be qualified by their education, ability, and integrity 
duly to discharge. 

(3) It is our earnest desire to stimulate the peaceful 
industry of India, to promote works of public utility and im¬ 
provements, and administer the Government for the benefit 
of all our subjects resident therein. In their prosperity will 
be our strength, in their contentment our security, and in their 
gratitude our best reward. And may the God of all power 
grant to us and to these in authority under us strength to 
carry out these our wishes for the good of our people.’^ 

Such is this Proclamation of 1858 and such are some of the 
solemn pledges it contains. No people could desire nobler 
pledges of their alien rulers. Unaer the Proclamation, the 
heritage of British statesmanship was at once ours—^its rig^hts 
and liberties. There was to be no badge of conquest or subjec- 
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tion, and we were even privileged to enter on a footing of equa¬ 
lity the i?:reat commnnity of free nations living under the British 
flag. The Queen’s declarations and promises lifted us up at 
once to a lugher plane of political life. 

We look upon, this proclamation of 1858 as the Magna 
Charta ofourrighte ana privileges—our Bill of Rights. •♦In 
England the Magna Charta was extorted in 1215 by an in¬ 
dignant people on the field of Runnymede from a reluctant 
sovereign whose word they could not trust. So again» in 
1089,—after a bloodless revolution, and on the failure of the 
determined attempts on the part of the Stuarts to subvert the 
constitution and seize arbitrary, despotic power—the people 
fotiud It necessary to define and embody their rights and liberties 
in a Parliamentary Bill, and take further precautions against 
a recurrence of similar constitutional dangers. Here in India 
our magna charta has come to ns as a generous gift from a 
^vereign of noble heart and purpose—unsolicited—unsought, 
and hence the moral grandeur that surrounds it. 

Accordingly, when the Proclamation was issued in 1858, 
it was hailed from one end of the country to the other by 
the entire nation with the wannest feelings of satisfaction and 
gratitode. What more could we ask writes Mr. Dada* 
bhai Naoroji, ^‘and what bonds of gratitude and affection 
aud what vast benefits to lx>th countries—India and England 
alike—were expected to tie us to the connection with Britain 
by a loyal and honorable fulfilment of it ? ” 

“ Yes, I was in Bombay,” continues Mr. Naoroji, “ when 
this glad—may almost say,—divine message to India was 
proclaimed there to a surging crowd. What rejoicings, what 
fireworks, illuminations,—and the roar of canon I What joy 
ran through the length and breadth of India, of a second and 
firm f mancipation,—of a new British political life, forgetting 
and forgivingall the past evil and hoping for a better future I 
What were the feelings of the people I How deep loyalty and 
Mth in Britain was rekindled 1 It was said over and over 
again:—Let this Proclamation be faithfully aud conscientiously 
fulfilled, and England may rest secnre and in strength upon 
the gratitude and contentment of the people—as the Proclama¬ 
tion had closed its last words of prayer. ” 

The Proclamation—the liberal principles it enunciated and 
the genems pledges it contains, have received authoritative 
confirmation on more than one memorable occasion. 
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On the occasion of her resumption of the title of Empress 
of India in 1877, Her Majesty the Queen her^elf said in her 

g racious message to the Princes and people of India :—We 
ave witnessed with heart-felt statisfaction the reception which 
they have accorded to our beloved son And have been touched by 
the evidence of their loyalty and attachment to our House and 
Throne. We trust tbit the present occasion may tend to unite 
in bonds of yet closer affection ourselves and cur subjects, and 
that from the highest to the humblest all may feel that under 
our rule, the great principles of liberty, equity and justice are 
secured to them and that to promote their happiness, to add to 
their prosperity and advance their welfare, are the ever-present 
aims and objects of our Empire. ” 

Ten years later again, the Queen Empress in reply to the 
Jubilee Address of congratulation of the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation in 1887 observed :— 

“ Allusion is made to the Proclamation issued on the occa¬ 
sion of my assumption of the direct Government of India as 
the charter of the liberties of the Princes and people of India. 
It has always been and will continue to be my earnest desire 
that the principles of that Proclamation should be unswervingly 
maintained. ” 

In 1901—when His Majesty the King Emperor ascended 
the throne, he expressed his resolve to walk in the foot-steps 
of his mother, and in his gracious message of greeting to the 
Princes and people of India on the occasion of the Coronation 
Durbar at Delhi in 1903 said :— 

“ My desire since 1 succeeded to the throne of my revered 
mother the late Queen Victoria, the Empress of India, has been 
to maintain unimpaired the same principles of humane and 
equitable administration which secum for her in so wonderful 
a degree the veneration and affection of her Indian subjects. 

“ To all my Feudatories and subjects throughout India 
I renew the assurance of my regard for their liberties, of respect 
for their dignities and rights, of interest in their advancement 
and of devotion to their welfare, which are the supreme aim and 
object of my Rule, and which, under the blessing of Almighty 
God, will lead to the increasing prosperity of my Indian Empire 
and the greater happiness of its peoples. 

Successive Viceroys also have spoken of the Prolcamation 
in similar terms* To quote one or two—Lord Lytton, in the 
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coarse of his address as Chancellor of the Calcutta University, 
in March 1877 remarked : 

“ The Proclamation of the Queen contains solemn pledges, 
spontaneously given and founded on the highest justice. ** 

Lord Lansdowne in the Viceregal Legislative Council on 
9th January 1891 declared: 

*‘The Proclamation of 1858 which the Government of 
India regard as in the highest degree obligatory upon it. 

Fifty years have rolled by since the issue of the Queen’s 
Proclamation—fifty eventful years—which have witnessed such 
marvellous progress in political and other matters in other 
lands and under other skies—no less than in England and the 
Colonies. In India, too, there has been progress, but it is dis¬ 
appointingly meagre. Some of the pledges of the Proclamation 
remain unfulfilled to this diy. To mention only one matter— 
the question relating to the admission of Indians to the 
covenanted Civil Service of the country—the qualifying Civil 
Service examinations still continue to be held in England with 
the result that while there is no intention to exclude Natives of 
India from the Civil Service of India, “ practically, however, 
they are excludedand the people’s prayer for simultaneous 
examinations has so far elicited no favourable response. And 
yet it is well-known that this scheme of simultaneous 
examinations one in England and one in Indii—both being, as 
far as pmcticable, identical in their nature ”, was originally 
suggested by a Committee of the Secretary of State’s council as 
far back as 1860. The coming Proclamation Day affords a 
unique opportunity for acceeding to these and other prayers of 
the people and for adopting measures with a view to a more 
adequate fulfilment of the solemn pledges contained in the 
Proclamation ; and it remains to be seen if Anglo-Indian states¬ 
manship will rise to the height of the occasion. 

It has been proposed to celebrate the coming Proclamation 
Day with due ceremonial at Agra and other places. If the 
contemplated ceremonial is not going to be a mere empty pageant 
—and if the authorities should see their way to announcing some 
large and liberal measure with a view to a generous extention 
of ^pular rights and franchise, we feel sure that the celebraticm 
will elecit an outburst of popular enthusiasm exceedmg all 
anticipations. 



the eniNBSE revolution. 
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Saitii populi suprema est lex. 

The Loudon Times in its issue of 26tb ultimo has a most 
suggestive article on Japan and her progress. After remarking 
that the rise of modern Japan is perhaps the most romantic and 
brilliant episode in Modern History, the writer proceeds to pay 
a just and warm tribute to the genius and high character of her 
people—their “ splendid patriotism,'’ their “ ideals of knightly 
chivalty,” their cneerful readiness to subordinate the welfare 
of the individual to the larger good of the State, their resolute 
determination to realize a higher national destiny, their steady 
and patient perseverance—qualities which have won for the 
Island-Empire of the East an honoured place among the nations 
of the world, and at the same time ensured for it an internal 
concord and peace and a measured, orderly and balanced 
progress. “ Her arduous endeavours have regenerated a nation 
which might have lapsed into decadence." But, above all, 
says the writer in the Times^ her influence has spread to 
the far corners of the earth and her example has roused as¬ 
pirations in every country in Asia, which seem likely to 
engross the attention of mankind in this century." This coin¬ 
cides with the view of the general position and its possibilitibs 
we have ourselves ventured to express in these columns. The 
20th century is in all probability* ours and is destined to 
witness a mighty transformation of life in the Orient. The 
new ferment is everywhere observable, and in respect of all this 
movement and change—particularly in the political sphere,— 
there cannot be the slightest doubt about the profound influence 
Modern Japan is exercising in the remoulding of the thought 
and life of Eastern peoples. It is beyond all question to her 
and her stirring record of achievements during the last forty 
years—^achievements which have made her great in the domain 
of peace no less than in the sphere of war—that they are 
indebted for their present awakening, and it is iBrom her t^t they 
are deriving their inspiration and hopes. As a result of this 
wide^reaching iuflueQce of Japan it is that we see—all over 
the broad face of the East, from Peking to Teheran, ^ and 
from Teheran right on to tbo capital of the TorkiBb Empire— 


^ This contribution appeared as a leading article in the Mahraita of 
Poona, dated 13th September 1908. 
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new forces at work, tending to bring about vast and mighty 
changes in the political life of Oriental nations. Evidently 
the East is waking up from her lethargic slumber of ages. All 
over the continent the old moulds are being caste off as obsolete, 
antiquated and as no longer suited to modern requirements, 
and the nations are busy revising and reconstructing their 
existing political arrangements—with a view to their re-adjust- 
ment to the conditions of the new situation. 

Persia, as we wrote on a former occasion, was the first 
nation of the Asiatic mainland to feel the impact of the newer 
influences. As soon, accordingly, as the Busso-Japanese war 
was over, the Persians presented a demand to their Monarch 
for free political institutions ; and in January 1906, the Shah 
was pleased to accord his consent to the establishment of a 
constitutional Government for Persia. Turkey has within the 
past few weeks followed in the same wake and the Sultan 
Abdul Hamid II now rules over his wide dominions as a 
constitutional monarch. This week comes the turn of China— 
the mighty Celestial Empire of the Bast. Reuter wires, 
under date September 2, from Peking that “ an Imperial 
Edict has been issued, which settles the outlines of the 
Constitution for the Empire, and provides for the ultimate 
summoning of Parliament.” 

Hera is a political change—a vast and mighty change— 
perhaps the most momentous of recent times—destined in the 
fulness of time to transform the face of the Orient, and pro¬ 
foundly influence the general coarse of human advance. China 
—^the drowsy and decadent nation of the East—the veritable 
land of the lotos—wedded from time out of mind to her hoary 
traditions of automatic rule—^suddenly working up under the 
vivifying influence of the newer impulses—discarding her ^ 
time-honoured but effete system of personal Government, and 
establishing in its stead a jGree political constitution with a 
national Parliament—broad-based upon the people’s will,—^no 
more striking or convincing demonstration is needed of the 
vast political transformation that is proceeding all over tho 
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Asian continent* Here we have a bloodless and mighty re¬ 
volution, due to the generous and spontaneous initiative of 
the enlightened Empress Dowager and her able and trusted 
advisers—which has the efTect of bringing this great and 
ancient nation into line with the general movement of modem 
progress, and at once up-lifting a numerous Eastern population 
—^thinking, frugal, industrious, and forming one-fourth of the 
whole human race—^to a higher level of political life and 
entrusting to their hands, under due safeguards, the shaping 
of their own destinies. The old-wall is gone—the wall ot 
ignorance and blind prejudice, shutting out the newer light 
and life and obstructing all reform and improvement. And 
now, the most formidable obstacle to progress successfully 
removed, China will go forward upon the new path with the 
sympathies and good wishes of the whole civilized world. 

Nor are things at a stand-still in Afghanistan and Siam* 
Now, too, there is a like awakening—^a new national self- 
consciousness of power and destiny; and changes are in 
train—antecedent and preparatory to a larger political trana- 
fermation* 

Thus, there is a mighty movement of political np-heaval 
proceeding in stately stages before our eyes throughout the 
length and breadth of the Asian main-land, a movement fraught 
with immense possibilities* India alone lags behind—and 
stands outside this grand concert of Eastern political transtbrma- 
tion* Though Providentially placed under the political control 
and guidance of a nation—the freest and most progressive nation 
of the West—she is still debarred from the blessings and 
benefits of a free and popular constitution* Surely, it cannot 
for a moment be reasonably contended that, after more than a 
century of British rule and its liberalizing influences, her cul¬ 
tured races are yet unfit to receive the gift of free institutions— 
a gift which neither the Mikado of Japan, nor the Shah of Persia, 
nor the Sultan of Turkey, nor the Emperor of China has thought 
it necessary to withhold from thdr sulgects* Were it in any- 
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wise true—such a coutentioo, we bold, would constitute the 
gravest indictment of British Indian administration. The &ct 
is, the change—for which all India is longing—is oveivdue, the 
concession of a free constitution; and we are all looking forward 
—with hope and with confidence—to the coming fiftieth 
anniversary—November 1—of the Queen’s Proclamation of 
1^68—for the welcome announcement of a truly large liberal 
measure of constitutional change—so shaped as to admit the 
people—in fulfilment of the generous pledges of a great 
aad laige-hearted Queen—Victoria the Good—to an effective 
share in the control of their own affairs. In the words of 
llr. Dadabhai Naoroji, “ our grievances are many and they are 
just” and we are bound to “ maintain the struggle for essential 
reforms with unceasing endeavour and self-sacrifice—peacefully> 
patiently and perseveringly,” appealing “ to the conscience and 
righteousness of the British nation.” And may British states¬ 
manship by God’s grace rise to the Ml height of England’s 
duty to her Eastern Dependency—is the fervent prayer of all 
India. 



A FRESH MILITARY GHARGB ON INDIAN 
. RBVBNDBS.* 

■ ■■ O<0>0 

“ Their’s not to make reply. 

‘‘ Their’s not to reason why,” 

“ Their’s but— 

To obey and do as bidden—^this accurately represents our 
position under the existing arrangements in respect of the 
charges we have to meet on account of the British troops 
serving in India. In this matter our military system is—under 
the Army Amalgamation scheme of ISBO'-Gl—blinked on to the 
General Imperial defensive organisation of Great Britain ; and 
while such linking is to us from a military point of view a 
great and unquestionable benefit, financially it places us com« 
pletely at the mercy of the War Office; and renders us liable 
to be called on to accept charges which are in their nature 
Imperial, as arising from changes of system—effected from 
time to time with a view to the changing military necessities 
of the Empire and ought never to be thrown on us. This is a 
most unequal and one-sided partnership, and the weaker party 
is always at a disadvantage# 

The Simla telegram of 22nd ultimo regarding the ne\^ 
military burden—^runs as under :— 

“ The Secretary of State in a Despatch to the Government 
of India has communicated the decision of His Majesty’s 
Government on the recommendations of the Komer-Commis- 
sion, which met in London last cold weather, for the division 
of militai^ expenditure between India and England, Tjord 
Morley, 1 understand*, has decided to saddle India with a 
further increase of military expenditure to the sum of three 
hundred pounds (or 45 lakhs of rupees) per annum as an 
additional charge for recruitment and training of British 
Soldiers for service in this country. The capitation charge 
for each British Soldier has been £7—lOd. and this will be 
proportionately increased.” 

Thus a fresh charge has been thrown on the revenues of 
India at the instance of the 'War Office and the Treasury. Whiit 
are known as the capitation charges have been enhanced, and 

^ This contribution appeared as a leading article in the Mahratta oi 
Poona, dated 4fii October 1908. 
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he total payments we have to make to the Treasury year after 
year on account of the British Garrison in the country have 
been increased by full £300,000 or Bs. 45,00,000. Forty-five 
lakhs of rupees a year—^this is a very heavy addition to our 
already over-grown military budget; but it is a settled fact ” 
and no amount of protest or remonstrance can now avail to 
upset the new arrangement. It is an old story--once again— 
of financial wrong so inflicted—withont consideration and 
so uncomplainingly borne ! The War OfiSce is master of the 
situation—as representing the predominant mrtner—and India 
—poor unhappy India—goea to the wall! The new charge is 
rf a nature in respect of which we have not—and never can 
iiope to have—as long as the present one-sided arrangements 
continue—any effective voice; and when once it is decided on, 
neither the Government of India nor the Secretary of State has 
any the least power of resistance against the demand of the 
War Office. As things are, the Secretary of State in Gouncil 
has in civil affairs the constitutional right to protest a^inst 
the imposition of unfair and improper burdens on the Indian 
finances ; but in regard to this military question he is simply 
powerless. The constitution provides ns no safeguard—no 
effective aecnrity here against financial injustice. The Colonies 
in this as in all other respects possess a measure of constitutional 
protection—which is under the existing system of autocratic 
rule denied to poor India—though as much a component part 
of the Empire as they—or even so in a larger and truer 
sense. 

Large, again, as is this new burden thrown on India— 
it need hai^y be tinted out that it brings us absolutely no 
gain whatever—^in the shape of increased military strength or 
security. It does not help to add—this fresh charge of 45 
lakhs—a single soldier to our existing British establisnment— 
not a single gun, sabre, or bayonet. It only seems to give 
corresponding relief to the English Estimate—and that, at 
the expense of India. Whenever the War Office in the exercise 
of itsffiscretiondecides.to pass on any portion of its military 
charges—^andhasthe concurrence of the Treasury—the India 
Office has to bow to the decision and find the money to meet 
the new liability as best it can. This is the plain logic of the 
situation. Surely, no blame to Lord Morley or the India Office 
over which he presides. It is the faulty constitution of Indian 
Government in, England, that is the root of the evil. And 
we are as on the whole inclined to agree with the T^ms 
0/ India in holding that although we could well have done 
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without this expense, we have to recognise that the charges 
have increased, and that unless the principle in which they are 
levied is to be re-cast, India must bear her proportion of them.’’ 

We are, therefore, strongly of opinion that it is the ex¬ 
isting system—the fonn et origo of the evil,—that requires 
a thorough re-casting. We hold that an arrangement which 
leaves India, so much in the power of the War Office and the 
Treasury, in a matter of such vital importance, is funda¬ 
mentally a ffiulty arrangement. It is essential for both military 
and financial considerations that the Government of India 
should have—as during pre-mutiny periods—a wid^ control 
over their own defensive establishments. In the days of the East 
India Company, India had a separate European force of her 
own—recruited on her own account and trained at her own 
dep6ts in England—and was at liberty to arrange and adjust 
her own military expenditure to her requirements, without 
outside interference, and was able to enforce duo economy— 
as far as was consistent with the efficiency of the services. 
After the mutinies, however, there came a change. The local 
European army was abolished, and the power to maintain oue 
on an independent footing was repealed in 1860-61 and the 
transfer of the local European Solmers to the general forces 
of the Crown was carried out iu 1861. The army Amalgamation 
so effected half a century ago still stands, and constitutes 
the basis of the present arrangements. The British troops 
serving in the country, accordingly,—far from being an in¬ 
dependent local force as in pre-mutiny times—are now a part 
of the British Imperial depCts, and supplied for service in 
India by periodical drafts and relief. 

Under this arrangement, the changes we incur on ac¬ 
count of the British troops serving in India are of a two-fold 
nature. We have not only to pay the whole of the expenses 
connected with the British army in India from the date of 
arrival of the recruits from England to the date of their depar¬ 
ture Home; but also we have to pay to the War Office the pro¬ 
portional cost of recruiting the requisite number of men year 
after year and of their training at the dep6ts in England. This 
after-charge is known as the capitation charge—assessed at 
present at a rate of £7-10d. per man on the total established 
strength of British troops in India. The payments to His 
Majesty’s Exchequer on this account amounted to £565,720 
on a total force of about 75,000 in 1005-(16. 
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In the words of Sir Rulph Knox, these payments include 
a variety of charges—“ In the first place, there is the calculated 
charge for training the individual soldier according to the form 
ojFservice to which he belongs;’^ there is next the charge of 
staff oflScers—‘‘ who train him;” thirdly, there is a charge 
for the pay of young officers who are appointed to the Indian 
regiments as vacancies occur in those regiments; fourthly, 
there is the cost of the young officers who are appointed to the 
Royal Engineers and who are under a lengthened training at 
Chatham; fifthly, there is the cost of training Veterinary 
Surgeons and of the examination of candidates for the Indian 
Memcal Service, and besides, there are several minor charges. 
The total payment for all these charges is met by a capitation 
rate of £ 7-10 d. for each man borne on the establishment of 
the British force in India. 

The present rate £ 7—10 d. per capita was fixed by Lord 
Northbrook’s Committee in 1889-90 : and Lord Northbrook 
stated in bis evidence before the Welby Commission that it 
was “ fair to both sides ’’—India and England alike. 

This is the capitation charge which is now, on the re¬ 
commendation of the Romer Committee, so largely enhanced. 
We have not yet before us the text of the Romer Committee’s 
Report and Reuter does not give us in lus telegraphic summary 
the grounds on which their recommendations are based. Nor are 
we in India aware that any special circumstances have arisen 
—necessitating the enhancement in the capitation charges which 
Lord Morley has decided to accept on behalf of India. The issue 
involved is one of great practical moment and we must defer 
further comment on the point until we get the text of the Romer 
Committee’s Report, and are in a position to appreciate the 
force of the military and financial considerations which have 
led them to make their recommendation, and of the grounds on 
which the decision of the Secretary of State in Councuin respect 
of it is based. 



fl eRITieiSM OF THE SDDGBT 
FOR i890^9L* 


The Budget of 1890-1901 is out. I see, iu its leading 
lines, it approximates your forecast rather than mine; but 1 
still think, my anticipations have a firmer basis than yours iu 
what I would call the logic of facts and probabilities. I also 
see you give it your approval as a whole, in which, again, I am 
sorry, I am unable to follow you. 

It is not a ‘Siull” budget, as you tliink ; but it is the most 
cynical, we have had for several years—cynical in its disregard 
of real elements of financial strength ; cynical in its contempt 
for the growing burdens of the country, already far beyond its 
capacity to bear ; and cynical in its indifference to the political 
risk involved in such a growth of our public burdens, on which 
Indian statesmen have ever laid the greatest stress. It pro¬ 
mises no economies worth the name,—a whole year’s laborious 
and costly work of Tjord Dufferin’s finance committee, and its 
three bulky volumes of suggestions and recommendations not¬ 
withstanding; it maintains in fact the abnormal level of 
expenditure initiated iu the summer of 1885-86 in all its alarm¬ 
ing tendencies to rise, silently ignoring the happy change of 
situation that is rapidly coming over, and which promises to 
materially diminish the stress and strain of recent years; it 
proposes no change whatever in the admittedly exceptional 
fiscal status established in the spring of 1888, (the circumstances 
are sufficiently favourable to permit of such change), quietly 
putting aside all Ijord Cross’s Parliamentary pledges about the 
reduction of the salt duty; but, worse than.all, it postpones all 
hope of a near alleviation of the country’s burdens, and indeed 
discourages any such expectations. [ fully recognise,” writes 
Sir D. Barbour, “ that we have difficulties of no slight magni¬ 
tude still to meet, that the finances are exposed to many 
dangers, and that unforeseen disaster might for a time upset 
our calculations. There is every need for caution and for 
economy, and I should greatly regret if anything I now say, 
all 1 have said in the past, conveyed the impression that the 
Government of India is in a position to embark on a policy of 
adventure of any description.” The nature of these possible 


^ This coDtiibution dated 23rd March 1801, Bombay, was published 
in the Bombay Gazette over the signature V. J.’’ 
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** difflcalties dangers,” and ‘‘ disasters ”, we have still ta 
&ce, is nowhere indicated; bat the warning so conveyed is 
ominous, coming after the last year’s declaration that the 
sacrifices which the country has been called on to make in 
recent years have not been in vain.” 

Snch is this budget for 1890 and 1891, cynical, pessimist 
and disapiointing to a degree, althoagh Sir D. BarWr will 
not admit it. It is not possible* within the limits of a single 
letter, to criticise it with any degree of fulness, but I will try to 
be brief, and relying on your kind courtesy for space, offer a few 
remarks on some of its most salient features. In the present 
letter, I will confine myself to the following :— 

U The budget estimates for 1890 and 1891—both Re¬ 
venue and Expenditure. 

2. The disposal ef the surplus of Rx. 2,733,200, showa 
ou the revised estimates for 1889-90. 

3. Appropriations under the reconstituted Famine In¬ 
surance grants 

(1) The Budget estimate for 1890-91:—the budget esti¬ 
mate of financial improvement for 1890-91 under exchange and 
opium appears to me to be too large an under estimate. The 
finance minister refuses to take for the coming year a higher 
rate of exchange than the average rate obtained for the past 
12 months Is. 4’532d.), which is a full half-penny below 
the current rate of the day. This official refusal to take 
account of the recent price of silver in the budget calcula¬ 
tions for 1890-91 requires, 1 repeat, a stronger justification 
than precedent, unless it can be shown that this rise has 
been a mere accident, a passing upward oscillation, and that 
causes are at work in the monetary world, which threaten to 
send down the rupee again before long. Under opium, too, 
Sir B. Barbour’s estimate is only 820 lakhs, which is worse than 
the budget estimate for 1889 and 1890 by 6 lakhs and than the 
revised by 34; and no reason is assigned for this lower estimate 
of revenue than the vague expectation of ^ ^better crops in Malwa 
and Cibina,” and tilie recent fall in Calcutta prices. Taking 
these two heads together, 1 think, the estimate is lower by over 
70 lakhs than it need.be. But this point of under-estimates of 
revenue apart, which I will not unduly press, it is interesting to 
note that the bodgetj^estimate for 1890-91 on the Revenue side 
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is better than that for last year by nearly two crores, or more 
exactly Rx. 1,996,800, thus :— 

Budget estimate for 1890-91 ( Revenue ) ,, 84,932,100 
„ for 1889-90 „ „ 82,935,300 

better Rx. 1,996,800 

The following table shows how this improvement in esti¬ 
mated Revenue ror the conodng year is* distributed over the 
several heads of receipt:— 

[ 000s omitted. ] 


Head of receipt. 

Budget esti¬ 
mate for 
1889-90. 


Increase 4- 
Decrease- 

Principal heads of Revenue. 

Land ••• ••• 

Opium .. 

Salt . 

Stamps .. 

Excise . 

Other heads . 

23,391 

8,260 

8,029 

3,959 

4,727 

8,575 


+ 483 
-60 
+204 
+ 75 
+ 117 
+ 430 

Total principal heads... 

56,943 

58,185 

+ 1,242 

Interest. 

Post office, telegraph, Mail. 

Civil P. receipt . 

Miscellaneous .. 

R^ailway ... ... ... 

Irrigation. 

Building and roads 

Receipts by Military I 
Departments § 

734 

2,328 

1,464 

1,340 

16,686 

1,889 

603 

944 

789 

2,423 

11,521 

1,243 

17,151 

2,035 

589 

982- 

+ 66 
+ 95 
+ 67 
-97 
+ 463 
+ 146 
-14 

+ 38 

Total Revenue... 

82,935 

84,932 

i _ 

+ 1,906 
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This satisfactory improvement in the revenues, amounting 
to nearly 200 lakhs, is both general and normal; and the total 
result does not much differ from my forecast of last year, 
though the items in the improvement are not all precisely those 
that 1 anticipated. If the scale of expenditure budgeted for 
last year had not been exceeded in the calculations of the 
coming year, we should have had all this excess amount of 
revenue (nearly two crores ) figuring in the Budget of 1890*91 
as a net surplus in th^ hands of the finance minister. What 
makes Sir D. Barbour’s position stronger still (to the lay mind, 
of course) is the fortunate fact that the revised estimates 
for 1889-90 yield him as a splendid surplus Rx. 2,733,200 
available for the service of the Budget year, out of which to 
meet special demands upon the treasury. The Budget estimate 
of revenue better by 2 crores, and a net surplus of 2| crores, 
available from the unspent money of last year for extraordinary 
charges, with absolutely no cloud overhanging the financial 
horizon,—this is certainly a financial position of excep¬ 
tional strength, and if Sir D. Barbour had only used his 
opportunities, as Sir E. Baring did in 1882^83 under similar 
circunistances, in a spirit of large-hearted' and far-sighted 
statesmanship, he would have been able to give the country 
the relief it is sighing for from the abnormal and severe 
pressure of the past 5 years. But the finance minister has 
chosen to act otherwise. The Budget of 1890-91 on the ex¬ 
penditure side stands, needlessly as 1 think, loaded with a 
heavy bill of non-reciirrent exceptional charges amounting to 
over 2^ crores,—a bill which certainly might have been well 
met out of the surplus of 1889-90 fortunately available for 
isuch disposal, thus;— 



Rx. 

^rmy ••• •*. ... 

1,301,300 

Special defence work ••• 

892,300 

Courts and Jails in Upper Burma 

304,000 


2,657i600 


(Lost year, also, similar though smaller 
aniount of special ohaiges had to be paid out 
of the revenues.) 
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The details of the special military charge of li crores 
are :— 


Rx. 

RiBes and guns. 955,300 (£746j600> 

for re-ornament of the European 
Army, Chin-Leshai expedition. 200,000 

mobilization-transport. 60,000 

extra grants to volunteers corps 
and cost of disbandment of 
Madras Regiment, etc., etc. ... 146,000 


Total Rx....1,361,300 

None of these charges, it is clear, are likely to recur. 
They are, including grants for special defences and Upper 
Burma Civil buildings, in their nature, temporary and ex¬ 
ceptional charges; and yet though there is a sufficiently large 
surplus available for such special non-recurrent expenditure, it 
is all debited to the normal revenues of 1890-91, and there is 
little cause for surprise if the expected surplus of 2 crores thus 
dwindles down to a paltry sura of 30 lakhs or so. 

But the Budget year does not altogether go without some 
apparent benefit from the surplus of the closing year. It gets 
fbr its service the entire provincial contribution of 49 lakha 
levied last year to be devoted to appropriations under the 
famine insurance grant. The famine insurance scheme is 
proposed to be revived, the annual grant for the purpose, to be 
apparently a permanent, annual, recurring charge on the 
normal revenues of the country, and yet it is provided for in the 
Budget—not from the normal revenues of the year—bat from 
what the finance minister takes to be a mere windfall. Thus 
we have, I fear, a budgetary arrangement, which while it keeps 
on non-recurrent temporary charges debited against the normal 
revenues of the year, proposes to meet a normal charge like 
famine insurance grant and that, too, of a recurring character, 
odt of the accidental surplus of a single year. The absmdity' 
of the arrangement is clear, and gives a somewhat fictitious 
character to the reconstructing famine insurance scheme. 

(2) This brings me to the question connected with the 
disposal of the surplus of 1889-90. The amount of the sarplua> 
on the revised estimates exceeds all forecasts, part onl^ in 
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accidental, namely the savms expenditure under opium, but the 
major portion, the provincial contribution of course apart, is 
more or less due to the budget under-estimates of last year. 
The amount is Bx. 2,333,200 and is thus made up :—( Vide 
Para 9 of the Budget). 

On the Bevenue side:— 

Bx. 

Opium better than estimate . 995,200 

Other principal heads of revenue estimates... 776,500 
Budget surplus ... ... ... 106,300 

Total Bx.... 1,878,000 

On the Expenditure side :— 

Deduction of expenditure under special 
defences mmm ••• ••• ••• ... 334,500 

Interat ... ... .«• 230,900 

Other heads ... ... ... ... ... 289,000 

Total ... 865,200* 
Grand Total... 2,733,200 

This surplus, it should be borne in mind, occurs on the 
revised estimates for 1889-1890 after meeting all the sx^ecial, 
non-recurring charges of that year, (nearly 5 crores under 
Burma, defence work, frontier ro^ and railways, frontier ex¬ 
peditions, re-omaments, mobilization etc.). This shows how the 
taxation of the country has been put abnormally high under 
the arrangements of 1888-1889 under cover of providing for 
foreseen and unforeseen difficulties and dangers, which, we are 
always told, beset Indian finance. But this apart, one would 
expect that such a surplus so accruing might be devoted to meet 
abnornaal, non-recurring charges of the Budget year. Nothing, 
however, is farther from the mind of Sir D. Barbour. He has 
no idea of meeting out of it in part or in whole the non«# 
recurring charges of the coming year, such as pmchase of rifles 
and guns, and construction of defence works—which alone amount 
to 2| crores—charges which are certainly of a special temporary 
nature, so as to liberate a corresponding amount from the 
Budget revenues to be devoted to remission of taxation. Nor, 

* There seems to be some discrepancy in these figures. 
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Rgain, does he think of restoring to the provincial Governments 
the special benevolence of 49 lakhs levied upon them last year, 
bat needlessly and in violation of all contract obligations. The 
finance minister has his own method of disposing of this surplus 
which, I fear, will not satisfy the public. He proposes, 
briefly:— 

1. To transfer the provincial contribution of 49 lakhs 
from the revised estimates for 1889-90 to the 
Budget for 1890-91, to be appropriated under 
&mine insurance grant. 

2. To raise the famine insurance grant for the closing 
year by assigning 43^ lakhs out of the surplus for 
the purpose, so as to bring up the total appropria¬ 
tion under that head in the accounts for 1889-90 
to 60 lakhs. 

3. To utilise the remaining 180 lakhs of the surplus 
for the redaction of borrowing on account of con¬ 
struction of F. Works or in other words to spend 
that amount on productive of P. Works, which are 
usually constructed out of loans, with the result 
of effecting a saving in net interest charges on 
account of productive P. Works. Thus:— 


Ex. 

Transfer of the provincial contribu¬ 
tion to 1890-91 . 490,000 

Famine grant appropriation for 
1889—90 ... ... ... 433,500 

Productive P. Works .1,809,700 


Total... 2,733,200 

The objections to these proposals as to the disposition of 
this surplus of 1889-90 are obvious and strong. 

( 1} The retention of the provincial contribution, after it 
has ceased to be required, is in itself, opposed to tbe general 
policy of financial decentralization. The transfer of it to tbe 
Eudget of 1890-91 is against all precedent; and the devotion of 
it to a partial restoration of the &mine iusorance giant for tbe 
coming year is as much against the original purpose of the con¬ 
tribution as it is against the original policy of the famine 
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ictsamuce grant, for which special taxation was imposed in 
1877-78 and^ 1878-79 and which was intended to be an 
imperial charge, not a provincial one. The provincial Govern-* 
ments had their own share of responsibilities assigned to them- 
on account of famine insurance. It would be simple justice to 
return the amount to those Local Governments. 

( 2 ) The proposal to increase the famine insurance grant 
for the year which ends next week, is a curious proposal, and, 
when we are told that the sum is to be spent during the next 
budget year and then too, on productive, not protective public 
works, it becomes a mere picture for the diversion of a large 
part of the available surplus for purposes, for which such sur¬ 
pluses should never be utilised except in an exceptionally 
prosperous condition of the national finances. 

( 3 ) Sir D. Barbour’s proposal to utilise the greater part 
of tliis splendid surplus of the closing year for the construction 
of productive public works—while vast sums stand assigned in 
the budget appropriations for non-recurring, non-pr^uctive 
charges of an exceptional character,—can only be justifiable in a 
state of the national finances, which is exceptionally prosperous 
on the basis of a normal fiscal status. Besides, as such a plan 
is unusual^ productive public works expenditure is, in ordinary 
circumstances, met out of loans. In a country so poor and 
industrially so backward as India, it is of supreme importance 
that the weight of public burdens should be as light as possible; 
and heavy public burdens, which weigh like a dead incubus on 
the springs of national industry, are not the way to financial 
strength. Further, the salt tax at its present rate is admirably 
a heavy impost, and adds grievously to the burdens of the 
pwrer classes. According to the figures of the finance minister 
himself, the consumption of salt has stood still during the last 
2J years instead of increasing with an increasing population— 
which means a diminution of consumption to the extent of above 
20 lakhs of maunds. As long, therefore, as this salt tax is 
maintained at its present line, and the existing fiscal status 
continues unchanged, our finances can never be regarded as 
being in any way m a satisfactory condition. Sir D. Barbour’s 
proposal in the present circumstances is equivalent to maintain¬ 
ing the existing abnormal taxation intact for foreseen and 
u^oreseen emergencies, and debiting a^iainst it non-recurring 
special expenditure of every kind, leaving no surplus on the' 
resources of the year, while, at the same time, spending the 
surplus rfthe previous year,—^thattoo, carried out on such an 
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abnormal basis of fiscal burdens,—on productive p. works and 
thereby effecting a saving in interest charges on account of such 
works. To mv mind, neither the equity nor the policy of such 
a proj^al is clear. On the whole, I am afraid, this way of 
disposing of this magnificent surplus of 1889-90 will * not 
comment itself to the mind of the country. 

(4) I come, lastly, to ray third point, namely, famine 
insurance grants. Provision is made i‘or such grants in two 
ways :—( a ) by assigning portions of the surplus of 1889-90 for 
l)roductive p. works; and (b) by showing the net interest 
charge on account of the Indian Midland and Bengal Nagpur 
Railways under this head of charge. As regards assignments 
from the surplus for the purpose, it is obvious that it gives an 
unreality to the scheme to provide such grants not from the 
normal current revenues of the year, but from the accidental 
surplus of a single j ear. It is simply absurd to propose fx) 
meet what are to be normal recurring annual charges in this 
way. But the second part of the scheme—to pay out of the 
grant, the net interest charge on account of the Indian Midland 
and Bengal Nagpur Railways—is still more objectionable. The 
proposal is not a new noe. In the very year in which this 
raraine insurance fund was created, the Lytton Government 
proposed to allow in case of necessity money to be borrowed for 
^irotection works, “‘'subject to tlie condition that the net charge 
lor the interest on the capital cost and for their maintenance, 
after setting off" the income yielded by them, should not exceed 
a specific minimum amount to be provided for from the ordinary 
standard surplus.^’ But the Secretary of State withheld his 
sanction to the proposal, saying, “ I deem it necessary to ex¬ 
press the opinion that the present condition of the finances 
does not justify any loans for outlay on protective works,’' and 
the Parliamentary Committee on Indian Railways ( 1884) 
writes in its report, para 7, “ the select committee of 1878-79 
were also of opinion that the appropriation of a part of the 
famine fund fbr the payment of interest on loans raised to be 
expended on famine works, not fully productive, would be an 
mtire inversion of the object for which the fund was created.*^ 
( The italics are mine). Sir D. Barbour’s proposal, though 
it has received the sanction of Lord Cross, o^ens up a brou 
question of financial policy and elicits careful consideration. 
That it is unsafe and objectionable in every point of view, is 
my own decided conviction. But more of this on a future 
occasien. 
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There is no question in the whole range of Indian Finance 
of more vital importance to administrative progre'^s or more 
deserving of serious consideration than the question relating 
to the working of the Decentralization measures- Our existing 
aystem of Provincial finance, with all the developments it has 
received during the past twenty-five years, is still essentially 
faulty, and is neither conducive to economy in fiiiMucial admini¬ 
stration nor favourable to the even progress of internal develop¬ 
ment and administrative improvement. Unequal and unfair 
apportiofments of rewmea as between Imperial and Local 
needs, on the one hand, and, on the other, as between one 
province and another—a standing source of irritation and 
discontent; short-term settlements wliicdi destroy all sense of 
security and certainty; periodical re-adqustmente of assign¬ 
ments —almost always resulting in curtailment of provincial 
resources and impairing the continuity of Provincial work ; re¬ 
curring eMraoraimry Protincial contributions —often levied 
apparently without sufficient reason or proved necessity—all 
these are its features which not only reduce its value, but make 
it in its practical working a positively wasteful and harmful 
aystem. Over twenty-five years’ experience is there to show 
how far our present arrangements tend to retard and hinder 
Provincial prog^es^, and by disscciating power from responsi¬ 
bility and while leaving the Provincial administrations with 
Qncertaiu and inadequate resources to meet the requirements 
of their respective provinces, bring to the Imperial Government 
administrative relief and a freedom from financial anxiety in 
respect of internal progress, which the conditions of the case 
scarcely justify and cause a diversion of its energy and funds to 
objects less legitimate. And it would appear that if this 

3 stem of Provincial finance inangarated more than a quarter 
a ceptury ago is at all to realize the high expectations of its 
aothom and be a real benefit to the country, it requires, in the 
l%bt of post experience, a thorough revision. 

The question may be viewed from two different stand¬ 
points :— 

(A) As a question as between the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment on the one side and the Provincial admini¬ 
strations, on the other, collectively; 

* Ibis note was written in ISSS, bnt did not appear in pnnU 
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(B) As a question as between one province and an¬ 
other. 

(21) Looking at the question in its broader aspects; 
(1) What first strikes the financial critic is the verj'' large 
proportion of national income which the Central Governmenfc 
reserves to itself for the general work of the country, as com¬ 
pared with what it allows for Local administmtion. Taking tie 
accounts 1895-96, we find it is no less than full two-thirds of 
the total revenues of the country as per margin. 

Uiiiier our presea 
arrangements, the Imt 
perial Government ha»- 
charge of dehit^ arm^y 
foreign relations^ raOn 
waySy irrigation works, 
post^ telegraphy mint, 
&c., while the entire 
work of internal ordinary 
administration is left to 
the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments—a division of services as between the Gentml and Local 
administrations, much the same as we have in fedeml states and 
yet, in none of these, do we find such a large portion of national 
income appropriated to the work of the (-entral Government. 
In the German Empire it is no more than 35 p, c. of the total 
revenues; iu &wii:^erland and the United States the national 
income is, roughly speaking, divided half and half between the 
Central and Local administrations as per marginal table. 


Surely in a coun¬ 
try so circumstanced 
as India is and where 
internal improvje- 
ment is an object of 
such paramount and 
transcending im¬ 
portance, a financial 
system which leaves 
so little for local 
requirements cannot 
be regarded other- 






Ratio of 

Ooontry. 

Total 

Central 

fxical 

Central 

Revenne 

G.U. 

G.B. 

anJ 





Tjocal. 

€l^ma?iy 
Karks in mill. 

' 

3,681 

1,285 

2,3U6 

35 

SwUsortand 

Francs in ndll. 

1,&S6 

786 

800 

UnitedStates 


1 51 

]}oUars in mill. 

9U 

444 

470 

1 fi 





eT 

BritUhIntiM 

Bnpeeain 


61-04 


68 

Crores. 

76*61 

24*8 

33' 


Ororos, Ororos, 

Total revenues 98*370—21*8 Railway 

receipts. 


7 6 * 0 11 crores. 
Imperial share 51*541 crores 

or 68 p. c. 

Provizicial and Local 

20*8 4 * 4*0 = 24*870 crores 

or 32 p. c. 


vise than a» fundamentally vraug. 
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Oar Imperial expenditure, besides, which absorbs two- 
thirds of our national income is altogether on too high a scale— 
much beyond both of our needs and means and is out of all 
proportion to what we spend for local purposes. Our army, 
for instance, admittedly ( Vide Evidence of Lord Lansdowne ) 
maintained at a strength in excess of our wants, costs us (ex¬ 
clusive of exchange) 33*46 crores—which exceeds the cost of 
the armies in the United Kingdom by close on 6 crores and 
which is equal to the whole army-expenditure of the Russian 
Empire and amounts to 32 p. c. of our revenues—a proportion 

nowhere else even 
approached. Our 
Staff corps pension- 
charges, alone, come 
up to £1,806,000 
( close on 3 crores), 
and very nearly, 
equal the amount 
we at present spend 
on the entire judicial 
administration of the 
country (=3*083 
crores). Military charges ( 32*3 lakhs) on account of Upper 
Burma equal in amount what we at present spend on education 
|n the Bombay Presidency (34 lakhs). Our political ex¬ 
penditure likewise stands at present at 1*062 crores which 
exceeds the whole cost of medical relief {V020 crores) through¬ 


Country. 

Revenue. 

Army Ex. 

jllatc*^ Army 
expenditure 

1 to Revenue 


In 

MilHoiw 

Sterling. 

BuiiHia. 

115 

23*9 

21 p. o 

United Kin^fdoni 

91*3 

17*8 

19 p. r. 

l<Va.)»ce .. 

138 

25*9 

39 p. e. 

Germany 

185 

24* 

13 l>. V. 

Italy . 

72*4 

0 4 

13 p. c. ' 



out the Empire. De¬ 
ducting political-agen¬ 
cy charges ( 35 lakhs ). 
we have a net political 
expenditure of amut 71 
lakhs, which is a good 
deal more than what 
England spends on hcg 
diplomatic and cdonUil 
services, or France on 
her foreign office, and 
equals nearly the 
eoncatioo 
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(2 ) The next point that arrests attention in connection 
with these Decentralization measures is that while our 
National Revenues are expanding, the Provincial Governments 
hardly get their fair share of the increase and with the necessary 
result that the internal progress of the country is seriously 
retarded as shown in the following tables. 

TABLE A. 

Revenue in Crores. 


Years. 

Imperial 

share. 

Provin¬ 

cial 

I share. 

1 

Local j 
Rates. 

Total Rev. 
excluding 
Railway 
receipts. 


1B82-83 

40'37 

16*334 

2*593 

1 

59^296 


1805-96 

51-641 

20*806 

1 

4*064 

76*51 



or leaving out Local Rcvenne. 


Years. 

Imperial share. 

Provincial 1 
share. 

Total of P.&t 

1882-83 

40-37 

16*334 

5«‘70 

1895-96 

51*64 

20*806 

72-44 

Increase. 

11*27 

4‘472 

15-700 


From the table it will be seen that while our Revenue®’ 
exclusive of Railway receipts and Local rates have increased 
ibnng the past 14 years by 15*7 crores. the Provincial share 6! 
the increase is even less than 6 crores, barely 4J crore^—oveir 
11 crores, going into the coders of the Central Government. 
WfailOt wift such increasing resources, the supreme Govern- 
ment is natuially under no necessity to exerciser economy in^ 
MHipeet of its general expenditure, the Provincial Admioistia^ 
tfona havd to bO e&khdat but resirieted inoiehsea evta t 
^tadei' the most useMiafid ueooiiraity h4ai& ^ 
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TABLE B. 


Expenditure under certain heads. 


Head of Charge. 

1 

1882-83. 

1896-96. 

Increase. 


Army ... ..J 

17*100 

23*460 

6*360 j 


Political Exp.... 

1 

•513 

1 

1*062 

•550 1 


Total... 

1 

17'61S 

24^522 

6*910 


Xiaw and Justice. 

3*255 

4*047 

•792 


Police. 

2*642 

»4*040 

1*398 

t 

i 

♦ iDcliiding cost 
of Punjab Frontier 
and Burma mili¬ 
tary police. 

Education 

1*145 

1*536 

•391 ! 

1 

Xedioal relief... 

•692 

1*030 

•338 


Total... 

7-734 

10*653 

2-919 



From these tablesi it will be seen that while Government 
his added nearly 7 crores during the past 14 years to its Army 
and Political charges, we have had barely 3 crores more to 
^nd on some of' the most necessary of Provincial services; 

Edacation grant, taking all the Provinces together, shows 
a*total increase of less than 40 liakhs, medical relief only 
31 I^khs, where-as the increase under Amy alone (excluding 
Exchange) is more than twice the increase under all these 
Crovluc&l services together, 

(3) Our Provincial assignments, moreover, already so^ 
meagre and inadequate for Local purposes and so slow .in their 
hicrease—are liable to curtailment on periodical revision. This 
eartailment may be in; the shape oi ^ther (i) redaction of 
assignments for expenditure below the normal standard* or 
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^ii) resumption by the Imperial Government of a portion of 
increase of revenues on the Provincial share, or:both. The main 
principles guilingsuch revisions are as stated by Sir A. Colvin 
( Fin- St, 87 ) these;— 

(1) ‘ ‘ That the amounts of the funds assigned to Pro¬ 
vincial Governments need not exce^, or equals 
the amount of the expenditure assigned at the t'me 
when the contracts are made; Provincial Govern¬ 
ments being expected to provide by their own 
re«rurceh the dlft'arenre between the assigned revenue 
and expenditure. 

(2) That the growth of Provincial expenditure during 
the term of a contract must be met from growth cu 
Provincial re\eiiue; except in cases wWe con¬ 
siderable expenditure is undertaken by liOcal Gov¬ 
ernments to meet the wishes of the Governroent 
of India, and to carry into execution projects which 
are pressed upon it by tiiat Government.’^ 

(3) “That the Imperial Government reserves its claim 
at the expiry of a term of contract, to such share 
as the circumstances of the time may make neces¬ 
sary in the increase of revenues, which have accrued 
to the Province during the term of the contract, 
but which were reserved to the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment during such term.^’ 

(4) “ That the power of enforcing reduction, or. the 
occasion of a new contract, of the assignments of 
revenue ni ide at the previous contract is a condi¬ 
tion implied in the system of Provincial fAintracts, 
and has been uuifonuly acted on.’’ 

Such revisions are a most novel featurj of our existing 
arrangements as introducing into our Provincial fiiiaucial au 
element of uncertainty which jniralizes all solid advance. 
No such periodical re-adjustiuents of Provincial ^e^ou^ces seem 
to have been contemplated in the original scheme of Lord 
Mayo’s Government. Sir D. Barbour is most strongly opposed' 
to them, as calculated to take away all incentive to careful and 
economical mauagemeut and further to iuteriere With the 
continuity of Provincial work. In Federal states like Switzer¬ 
land or the United Stales no provision exists under the coo-^ 
stitntion for .such periodical revision of Provincial reveuuesi and 
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Indeed it is not easy to understand why such periodical reduc* 
titms of Provincial resources in favour of the Imperial Ex¬ 
chequer should be necessary as a normal feature of onr financial 
system. When the Imperial and Provincial Governments both 
fairly start together each witli sufficient and sufficiently elastic 
revenues, it is only right that for all future increase of resources, 
required to meet expanding wants, they should rely, except 
under circumstances of abnormal pressure, cn the development 
of their own respective sources of income. Nothing but harm 
could result from an attempt on the part of the Imperial 
Oovernment in normal conditions to revise its financial relations 
with the dependent Governments and resume for its own 
purposes in whole or in part any increase of revenue which 
might have accrued to them. No such revisional power is 
permitted to tno Central Government under federal coustitu- 
S'Ons When each has to rely on its own rohonrces, there is 
the strongest motive to economy and careful management all 
round. In India this safeguard for economy is under the 
existing system Wanting. The Government of India has the 
power to re-adjust Provincial assignments in favour of its own 
resources at convenient intervals, and the additional revenues 
so obtained from the Provincial Governments come to it with 
the certainty of land-revenue increases on resettlement, and 
with equal ease—naturally leaving it diminished motives to 
economy • The .Provincial Governments, likewise, when they 
find that the fruits of their economy and careful administration 
are liable at every periodical resettlement to be swept off wholly 
or partially into the Imperial coffers, naturally feel little or no 
incentive to the exercise of care and economy in the manage¬ 
ments of their Local finances. And all this leads to extra¬ 
vagance and waste. This reservation of revisional power in 
the hands of the Central Government, which from the point of 
view of the Goverhmeut of India is so necessary and advant¬ 
ageous, is thus one of the weakest features of our existing 
system and the sooner it is done away with, the better. 

The difficulties of the Central Exchequer are no doubt often 
Wrged in justification for such reservation of the power in 
the hands of the Central Government. War, Opium, Exchange, 
Famine—^with such and so many uncertain and embarrassing 
ibctors in Imperial finance, the Government of India, it is argued, 
ean never be in a position to forego such power and such fiscal 
ieaenre in favoitr of the Provinciel Govemmeuts. A surrender 
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of this power, Sir A, Barisg ( Lord Cromer) once said, would 
be financially, “ analogous in its nature and effects to the Per¬ 
manent Settlement of Bengal.’’ 

Evidently, however, in framing what we intend to be per¬ 
manent administrative arran^jements, we have no right to 
assume that the abnormal condition of our finances will continue 
fdr ever—indeed we cannot afford to have it for ever and 
ever. The embarrassments of the Central Treasury are either 
permanent or temporary. If temporary, thev would only 
justify a demand for contributions as for instance under the 
Swiss constitution. If, on the other hand, our Imperial finan¬ 
cial difficulties are more or less permanent, they would point to 
the necessity for some permanent re-adjustment of revenues as 
between Imperial and Local needs. But in either case there is 
no justificjitiow for the reservation of such power in the hands of 
the Central Government, to revise these provincial settlements 
ak regular intervals without regard to the uecesK-^ities of the 
^heral financial position. No such power was reserved in the 
mayo-scheme of 1870-71. It was only in 1877-78 when the 
whole system of Provincial linanee was changed that such re¬ 
servation was first announced and the element of permanence 
and fixity was taken away from the Provincial settlements. 

( 4 ) But what adds to the evils of these revisions is the 
fact that our Provincial settlements are short-term settlements. 
They last only for 5 years and as they tall in, they are revised in 
favour of the Imperial Exchequer and against the Provincial 
Administrations. And, thus, every fifth year our Provincial 
resources are cut down and Provincial progress is thrown back. 
Five-year periods are evidently too short to permit of any large 
programme of permanent, administmtive or material improve¬ 
ment being projected or taken in Land, and uncertainty and 
insecurity hang over every effort of the kind* These five-year 
Provincial contracts are in their effects as injurious to the 
progress of Provincial improvement as the quinquennial land- 
assessments were, during the early years of the British conquest, 
to the agricultural prosperity of the country. Sir A. Mackenzie 
put this point very graphically in his remarks on the budget last 
year. He observed :— 

“ I deprecate the way in which these quinquennial re¬ 
visions have so frequently been carried out. The Provincial 
sheep is summarily thrown on its back close-clipped and shorn 
of its wool and turned cut to shiver till its fleece grows agaih^ 
144 
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The noruial history of a Provincial contract is this ; two years 
of screwing and saving and postponement of work, two years of 
resumed energy on a normal scale, and one year of dissipation of 
balances in the fear that if not spent, they wili be annexed by 
the supreme Government at the time of revision. Now all 
this fa wrong, not to say demoralising.” 

Under sack conditions and when snch curtailments of 
Provincial means are carried out emnj fifth»year^ what prospect 
can there be of steady, solid, continued progress in the I’rovinces? 
Surely there is force in this criticism on these revisions, that the 
Supreme Government does not always adequately realize its re¬ 
sponsibility for Provincial progress, in which it ought to feel as 
much interest as the Provincial Government themselves, if not 
more. 

Both Sir D. Barbour and Sir A. Colvin are in favour of 
longer terms being allowed for these settlements. The Mayo- 
scheme of 1870-71 was in the nature of a permanent arrange¬ 
ment and did not prescribe any definite duration for these 
Provincial Contracts. It was in 1877-78 that definite terms 
were fixed and the settlements made in that year were all so 
arranged as to terminate at the end of 5 years. Ever since 
quinquennial contracts have been the rule. 

There fa yet a farther liability imposed upon the Provincial 
Governments which is however a common incident of the 
^stem. In cases ot abnormal pressure such as war, the 
Central Government has the power to demand special contribu- 
tious from the Provinces. In Switzerland such power is reserved 
to the Fedenil Government in its relations to the Cantonal Ad¬ 
ministrations. 

In India, however, the existing reservation goes much 
farther and contemplates special contributions even in cases of 
ordinary emergency. In the Mayo-seberoe, the reservation 
was explicitly made of power to modify the resources granted 
to Provincial Governments in the event “ of some fiscal mis* 
fortune such as a heavy loss in the opinm revenue or national 
disaster such as war or severe famine.^' In 1881-82 Lord 
Ripou’s Government repeated the reservation and in much 
more explicit terms, and declared; That the Imperial Gov¬ 
ernment will make no demand on them ( i* e. Provincial 
Governments ) except in the case of disaster so abnormal as 
to ejck'iust tke Imperial reserves ard resources and to neces^ 
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a suspension 0 /the entire machinery of Public improo^ 
went throughout the EmpireJ^^ The reservation so made was 
one to which no exception could be taken, and was in accordance 
with the practice of Federal Governments. The Secretary of 
State, however, considered such qualified reservation inex¬ 
pedient, and suggested that in all cases of emergency the 
rrovincial Governments should be liable to be called upon to 
contribute towards meeting the necessities of the Empire.^' 
In 1886 the India Office repealed the suggestion ; ana the 
r^ervatloQ, as it is now in force, is in the sense of this sugges¬ 
tion of the Secretary of State, and largely in mo.iificatitin of 
the declarations of Lord Ripon’s Government in this regard* 
Accordingly on three distinct occasions, since then, such con¬ 
tributions have been levied even in view of ordihary deficits and 
under circumstances which did not admitteilly amount to any 
such “abnormal disaster’* as was contemplated in Tiord 
Ripon’s resolutions. The liability of Provincial Governments 
to give special assistance in case of emergency wLen so inter¬ 
preted and defined, goes clearly much further beyond what is 
right and necessary under the conditions, and is opposed to both 
the theory and practice of Federal Governments and furnishes 
to the Central Government a financial • reserve expedient to 
which rather than enforce economy and avoid a policy of adven¬ 
ture, it could securely resort in case even of ordinary embarrass- 
m^ts. 

Farther, these special coutribntions are levied on no just or 
well-defined principle and much injustice is done as between 
one Province and another, and it not iinfreqneutly happens that 
Provincial Governments which carefully husband out their 
resources and exercise economy have to pay more than those 
which do not; and economy is thus penalised. 

Such is our existing system of our Provincial finance. Its 
main features may bo thus summaribed : — 

(1) The proportion of National Rev/*naes allotted to. 
Provincial uses is too small and utterly inadequate for local 
requirements. ' 

C-l) While the revenues of the country are expandingy, 
the Provincial Governments get no fair share of such increase 
f<M* purposes of Local improvements. 

(3) The Provincial assignments already so meagre are 
farther liable to curtailments on revisions in favour of the 
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Imperial revenues every 5 years. Financially, these settlements 
Imve all the evil effects of short-terms settlements—taking 
away all certainty and stability from Provincial administrations 
mid leading to Waste and dissipation on the one hand, and 
seriously interfering with the even progress of Provincial 
improvements on the other. 

(4) The Provincial Governments are, besides liable to 
make special coiitributions even during the currenc;;^ of such 
short-term Contracts and that too, in cases of ordinary 
emergency—a feature of the jjreeent arrangements which im¬ 
ports a further element of uncertainty into Provincial finance. 

The whole theory underlying the system is that the re¬ 
venues of the country—far from belonging to the Provinces 
which raise them, available for their own requirements, sub¬ 
ject of course to the claims of the Central administration, to 
be met by proportionate contributions, fixed on some definite 
principle of popnlntion or revenue—constitute a common fund 
to be absolutely at the disposal of the Central Government out 
of which it is to dole out what amounts it pleases for Provincial' 
services, and that the Provincial Governments are only its 
agents, entrusted witli a share of the general work. * The 
financial administration of India has to be taken as a whole 
and we cannot break up the system into financially separate 
Provinces and make these Provinces independent contributories 
to a Central account ’’ (Sir J. Westland’s Financial Statement 
1896-97 ]) 5 Provincial administration is but a subordinate afiair 
imd Provincial progress an object of comparatively minor im- 
portoBoe. 

A system of Provincial Finance conceived in such a spirit 
and so constructed can never be expected to succeed and a 
study of the results of its working during the past 25 years 
will show how it tends to obstruct Provincial progress on the 
one hand and cause waste and dissipation on the other. These 
reisuits may be thus summarised.. 

^ ( a ) May(hsckeme of 1870-7U 

The measure was inangjiirated as a measure of economy. 
The services transferred were settled as being especially liable to 
expand viz* Jails, Registration, Police, Vacation, Medieaf 
services &c. Expenditure, on all these services was 6*1 crore^ 
in 1866-64,. mid auring the 4 following years it continued to rise 
nntilin ib68-69^itax¥ioimtedto>over 6 erores. In lS69-tO it 
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was nearly the same, but in 1870-71 ( after determined efforts) 
was brought down to the level of 18 53-64 (i. e. Sn: crores). The 
grants for 1870-71 were taken as the basis on which to fix the 
Imperial allotment for the services and the start wa« made 
with a reduction in the assignments, below the standard ex¬ 
penditure amounting to £331,000. The assignments so fixed 
over 6 p. c. below the normal level were not to be increased for 
a number of years. The result was that at the end of 5 years 
the charges for the assigned services rose only by 20 lakhs 
for all India, or at the rate of only 4 lakhs a year—even in¬ 
cluding such services as Education and Medical Relief. 

(B) The Strachey-scheme of 1877-78. 

A. large advance was made in financial Decentralization ; 
.additional heads of charge were handed over to Provincial 
management and besides a fixed Imperial allotment in aid of 
Provincial Expenditure, certain sources of income, reserved as 
Imperial, were given over for Provincial use. The resources, so 
assigned, however, were 5 p. c. lower than the Provincialized 
Expenditure—a difference which tiie Provincial Governments 
were to make good out of their own resources. The Imperial 
gain on the new Contracts was full 40 lakhs, Bombay parti¬ 
cularly being most hardly treated. During the Afghan-War, the 
Imperial Government levied from the Provinces about 67 lakhs 
as a special contribution. The Contracts were declared to be 
quinquennial, and power was reserved on expiry of the term to 
revise these agreements and ax)propriate to Imperial purposes 
even a portion of the Provincial increases of revenues, which 
might have accrued during the currency of the contracts* 

Madras declined to accept the new arrangements and pre^ 
ferred to continue under the old Mayo-scheme, As regards the 
other Provinces, the resources so cut down had the necessary 
effect of throwing back Provincial progress. In Bombay diving 
the 5 years of the Contract, we could increase our expenditure 
ou our local services at the rate of no more than 3 lakhs a year 
for the whole Presidency including Sindh. Assam and Burma 
were worse off. The Central Provinces, Bengal and the N. W* 
Provinces fared much better. But all round, as a necessary 
result of the revision and the curtailment of Froviaeial resources, 
a check came to he imposed on the growth of Proviucial Ex¬ 
penditure ; and Provincial improvement was seriously retarded* 
The tots^l expenditure on education, for instance, rose from 73*8 
lakhs in 1877-78 to 99 lakhs in 1880-^1—an inciease uf only 
26 Iflikhs for all India, including Madras. 
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(6) The RUpon-ackeme of 1881-82. 

Frovincial Finance received a fnller development* The 
reviefon of the Contmcts was carried oat in a liberal spirit. 
The old system of fixed Imperial allotments was done away 
with and the Provincial Governments were allowed a share in 
the general Revenues equal in amount to their Provincialized 
expenditure* This very much improved their position in the 
general scheme and gave them a direct interest in l)oth Revenue 
and Expenditure. No part of their increases of revenue during 
the preceding 5 years was annexed for Imperial purposes ; on 
the contnxry the poorer Provinces like Assam and Burma received 
additiotml grants from the Imperial Exchequer ( Vide tables 
BandC). 

The Provincial Governments had thus a fair start with a 
total Revenue of 10*3 crores and balances aggregating 3*5 
crores and with an Expenditure slightly in excess of the Revenue 
{ e. 16'8 crores ). In three years since they were able to raise 
their income to 17*5 crores and convert the initial deficit into a 
substantial surplus. The improvement in their position conti¬ 
nued to the end of the quinquennium, when their Revenue stood 
at 18*2 crores against an Expenditure of 18 crores leaving a 
surplus of 17 lakhs. The Balances, however, fell from 2 0 
crores to 2*1 crores, mainly owing to the special contribution of 
40 lakhs in 1886-87. All the Provinces except the Central 
ftovinces, where the Revenue was largely in defect of the 
Expenditure, shared in the general improvement- 

As a net result we had:— 

Increase of Revenue 1*8 crores 
„ „ Expenditure 1*0 crore 

Net Surplus ••• 79 lakhs* ' 

* ( O ) The Beoision of the Contracts 1887. 

No great change was made in the general conditions of 
Provincial Contracts, but a large curtailmeut of Proyiucinl 
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Besources was effected on Bevision so as to seenre relief to 
the Imperial Finances. No less than 65 lakhs out of the 
Provincial surplus revenue of 79 lakhs was the amount resumed 
for Imperial purposes. Bombay fared worst—being deprived 
of full 22 lakhs of her Provincial increase ; N. W. Provinces 
lost as much as 10 lakhs, and Bengal an equal amount; even the 
Central Provinces, where the Bevenue showed a positive increase, 
were mulcted to the extent of 1J lakhs ;—the hard necessities 
of the Imperial Treasury on account of Burma and other causes 
were pleaded in excuse ior such a large roburaption of Provin¬ 
cial surpluses and the Provinces were started on a fresh quin¬ 
quennium with considerably reduced resources. They had to 
begin with a total revenue diminished from 18 crores to 
17’5 crores and an expenditure curtailed in like proportion. 
This time again as during the previous quinquennium, they 
took full d years to restore their financial position to the 
level cf 1886-S7, Jind with strenuous efforts during the two 
following years, they succeeded in securing a respectable 
balance-sheet with a total Kevenne of 20*8 crores and an 
Expenditure of 20-4 crores and a clear surplus of 42 lakhs. 

The net result of the five j ears' working of the Con¬ 
tracts was:— 


Increase of Revenue.*. 3*3 crorea 
,, Expenditure. 3-8 „ 

lu 1891-92 the position stood as 

Revenue *.. 20*8 crores 

Expenditure... •*• 20*4 ,, 

Net surplus... ••• 42 lakhs. 

But it has to be remembered that the position was reached 
after 3 years of trial and struggle. The movements to aud 
fro were most inconvenient and necessarily caused waste—parti- 
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ealarly in tke Pnbiic TVorks Department. All the Provinces 
shared in the general expansion of both Heveune and £xr 
penditore. 

(E) The Remaion of the. CoiitracU 1891-92, 

Considerable re-adjastraents were made in tbe assignment 
of both Revenue and Expenditure heads of accounts, with the 
result that as much as 40 lakhs was resumed by the Imperial 
Government for its own uses, out of the Provincial increases of 
Revenue. Bombay was stripped of more than half her net 
Provincial increase (13 lakhs). Madras lost about 10 out 
of her increase of 14 lakhs. Punjab and the N. W. P. 
were treated somewhat better. Burma was treated as a 
favoured Province and was allowed to retain most of its 
increase ; but as a general result of the revision the Provinces 
found their revenues most inconveniently diminished and had 
to enter upon their fresh term of Contract with more or less 
deficits to provide for. In the first year of the Contract they 
had a Revenue of 19'5 crores against an Expenditure of 19»8 
crores, showing an aggregate deficit of no less than 20 lakhs. 
Punjab was worst off with a heavy deficit of 10 lakhs. During 
this period, again, they had to make strong efforts to recover 
their lost position at the beginning of the Contract and at the 
end of four years were just able to show a total Revenue and 
Expenditure equal to what, they had in 1891-92. 

The result of 4 years' working may be shown thus :— 

1891-92 1892-93 1895-16 

Revenue 20*8 19*5 20*8 crores 

Expenditure 20*4 29*3 20*3 „ 

The position thns at the end of 1895-96 was just the same 
as in 1891-92 with a considerable deterioration at the beginning 
of the new quinquennium and the provinces stood where they 
had been 4 yeers previous—a result which clearly shows how 
the existing syetem is utterly incompatible With eteady coa- 
tiaueft progress in Proitiueiad improvement* 
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A net result of 14 years working 
1882-83 was as uuder:— 

TABLE 0. 


of the contracts since 

Rx. OOOb omitted 



General result:— 

Revenue increase 4*4 crores 1 during 14 years 
Expenditure „ 3*1 crores } 1882-83—1895-96i^ 

The increases are distributed as under 

Revenue. jEaPititure. Surplus^ 
Deficit— 


Central Provinces. S9 

Pop. 10*7 mill. 

Burma . 1056 

Fop* 4*6 mill. 

145 ^ 


104 *-16 

661 4395 


'> 
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As^am ... 

Pop. 6*4 mill 
Bengal ... 

7i* mill. 
N.W.P.&Oudh 
46*9 mill. 
Punjab ... 

20-8 mill. 
Madras ... 

35*6 mill. 
Bombay... 

18- mill. 


243 

291 

-58 

499 

-165 

+ 664 

285 

269 

+ 16 

446 

292 

-154 

990 

1,017 

-2“ 

881 

679 

+ 202 


Inequalities of growth of Bevenuc and Expenditure as 
between Province and Province are great. Burma and Assam 
stand out as favoured Provinces. Madras comes next, but 
Fonjab and the N. W. Provinces with a total population of 07 
millions show only 73 lakhs of increase of Revenue balanced by 
06 lakhs of Expenditure during 14 years as against 140 lakhs 
<}F Revenue and close on a crore of Expenditure for Burma and 
Assam with their aggregate population of 10 millions, Bengal 
with her 71 millions shows an increase of but 50 lakhs and an 
absolute diminution of Expenditure to the extent of 16 lakhs. 

But apart from these inequalities as between Province and 
Province, the general result of 14 years working of the 
Oontracts strikes us as on the whole, a disappointing result, 
the Provincial expenditure showing an increase of just 3 crores. 
The total^^expeuditure on Education shows an increase of but 
,39 laUkli for all India during 14 years; whereas Political 
iiXpeuditure beyond the frontiers has been added to by 55 
liOrfast 

But even this meagre increase of Provincial Expenditure— 
which ineasures Provincial progress in admihistrative and 
matierial' improvement—^has hot been steady or, coutinuous. 
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Every time the Ton tracts have been revised—except in 
1882-83,—the revision has resulted in diminution of Proviuciid 
resources; the hatKln of the cloi*k have been set liack and 
Provincial work has been retanled ; and these movements in¬ 
separable from the existing armngements—to and fro—have not 
been without their inevitable edect in causing dissipation and 
waste of funds and energy. During the period so much me- 
eertainty has surrounded the Pmancial position of the ProvincoB 
that nowhere do we find any large scheme of Provincial 
improvement sit in hand; all over we have the same cry—want 
of funds—we have not had money enough for Education or 
Medical Relief, or for Adnunistritive improvements in the 
Judicial and Police Departments. On the other dde as &t as 
the Imperial Government is concerned, 120 lakhs have been 
securely added to the Imperial Finances at the. cost of the 
Provincial, besides 10 crores and more of general increase of 
revenues, so that the Supreme Government has been able to 
add 6 crores to its Military Budget and embark in ah extensive 
programme of Railway construction. The position thus is very 
unequal as between the Centnil and Local Governments and 
is one indication of the fact that the Imperial Government is 
not fully alive to its obligations iu respect of Provincial and 
Ix)cal progress. 

View it as we may, the existing system of Provincial 
Finance must be admitted to have been a failure and a thorough 
recasting of the arrangements is necessary without which the 
foundation of Provincial progress must ever remain insecure. 
The following suggestions may be ventured on in this respect:— 

(1) The Provincial Governments require a larger pro¬ 
portion of general revenues than is at present 
permitted to them. 

(2) They should further be allowed to share iu feir and 
just proportions iu the normal increase of National 
Revenues. 

(3) The revisions of Contracts which exercise a most 
disturbing effect in the general Provincial position 
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i^ld be either done away with as a normal feature 
of the Provincial system, or at all events, the terms 
of Oontiaots shonld be longM than b years—say 
10 years as Sir A. Colvin once recommended. 

(4) The revisions ought not to be followed as a rule 
without reference to the general financial position 
i' of the country b; curtailments of Provincial re* 

sources} the Provinces should be allowed to retain 
' . their own increases of Bevenue. 

•U •' k ‘ 

M t (5) Special contributions from the Provinces ought to 

' cease except under circumstances, contemplated in 
* '• -the Eipon resolutions of 1881-82* 

And the whole arrangement ought to be guided by the 
.OBbtral idea that the Imperial Government is as much in- 
t^ted in jProvincial progress as the Provincial Governments 
i^msMvest 



THE LATE MR. JCSTieE RAR^B.* 

A XBIBVTB TO BIS UBUOST. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen,—^This day five years ago^ 
the late Mr. Justice M. G. Banade passed away fronoi amongst 
ns—Ranade the good, Ranade the selfless,—and tho people 
mourned his death as a national loss. It was felt from one end 
of the country to the other that a light went out—strong, bright 
and pure—the radiance of a prophetic vision and beneficent pur¬ 
pose, and that a life ended—simple and sacred—a life of 
remarkable grandeur and beauty dedicated to high aima and 
strenuous endeavours. Five years have since rofied by—how 
fast time flies 1—and this is the fifth anniversary of the monrU'- 
fiil event. There is a deep solemnity in the occasiou which 
must impress us all. It is the anniverbary of the death ef ^ 
great leader of commanding genius and saintly virtues, under 
whose banner we were so proud to march and whom we followed 
for so many years with a trust and faith such as but few could' 
inspire and with a reverence which still hushes ns in the preseneo 
of his memory ; and we are here assembled to render homage to 
his departed spirit, to the cause he so long and so worthily- 
-championed, and to the eternal principles of truth and justica, 
freedom and equality which he made it his lifers endeavour to 
inculcate and enforce. The day so set apart for the celebratioli 
serves to lift us for once at least in the coirrse of the year out of 
the humdrum routine of daily life—its never-ending cares and' 
concerns—to a sereuer height at which we may contemplate the 
life and life-work of our departed friend and guide, the lofty 
ideal for which he worked, and the lines on which he worked—^ 
and derive from such contemplation fresh inspiration and hope 
for the future. 

Such celebrations in honour of the departed greatr-t^ 
immortal dead—are among the most solemn of public fonctio^ 
—alike inspiring and elevating; and the public cannot b% 
sufficiently ^teful to the Committee of the Hindu Union Club 

e paper was read at a meeting of the Hindu Union C|i|b. Botnl 
held on January 21) ,1906, to celebrate the fifth anniversary the 
Mr. Jusfice Banade;, 
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The late Mr. Jaetice Ranade was undoubtedly one of the 
greatest and most representative Indians of his time. He was 
a distinguished scholar, a profound thinker, and a philosophical 
writer^. Asa leader of thought he had perhaps no equal. He 
served Government in various capacities for many years—rising 
from the tutorial chair at College to the Bench of the High 
Gourt> and rendered eminent services to the country. But it 
Eras as a reformer and a reform-leader that he held the com¬ 
manding position he did in the public life of his country, and it 
was Ids reform work—so rich in its permanent re^ults to the 
cause of national progress—wliich must constitute his chief title 
to the loving gratitude and veneration of his countrymen. It is 
therefore to this side of his labours that I propose with your 
pormisbiem to address myself on the present occ^ision. 

In this field of effort the late Mr. Justice Ranade occupied 
a foremost place and enjoyed undisputed pre>emiueiice. India 

no greater worker, no abler or more zealous champion of her 
cause. His splendid talents, his unrivalled attainments, his 
laming, his scholarship, his balanced mind, his clear judg¬ 
ment, his capacity for comprehensive views, his indomit¬ 
able energy and his indefatigable industry marked him out 
aa a leadt r of »)eu ; while his high character, his absolute 
honesty of purpose. Ids boundless patriotism, his lofty ideals, 
his moderation, his iiatience, and his exalted sense of duty 
—rwbich never swervcSl from its tusk and knew no aim save 
that i>f serving his country— inspired confidence, and won 
for him the enthusiastic attachment and devotion of his fellow- 
workers and followers. For full thirty years and more, he waa 
in the very forefront of our national life—doing his work, and 
m his own way. And his work was unceasing—embracing in 
its wide range the entire field of our national activity ; and it 
would not be too much to say thiit there was hardly a reform 
movement in the country or even a forward effort with which 
he did not associate himself, or which he did not in some way 
actively pron^ote. Altogether duriug all these years, he stood 
081 a plane of bis own, unsurpassed or even unapproached in its 
devation—almost in lonely grandeur—far abnvo the vulgar 
tumults and the petty conflicts—the smaller passions and the 
meaner impolses-^Uf the world around him—unremitting in his 
exertions to lift his countrymen out of their ignorant prejudices, 
their grovelling superstitions, and their degrading practices, to a 
higher platform of life., There is a moral grandeur in such ^an 
active career of public usefulness which we can only look on 
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^ith admiration and wonder and which mast place the illustrious 
worker high in the roll of glory; and his work so splendidly done 
is now part of our national history—a cherished possession. 

> 

And ill this connection it may be remarked that Mr. Justice 
Ilanade did aU this work not simply from patriotic motives but 
as religious work and with religious zeal. With him life was 
a duty—a holy gift of Ood—to be religiously employed in Bis 
service. The Hordblo Prof. Qokhale, speaking from this plat¬ 
form some years ago on a similar occasion, observed—‘‘ the 
first thing that struck any one who came in contact with 
Mr. Rannde, as under-lying all his marvellous personality, was 
his pure, fervent, profound patriotism.’’ Mr. ilanale was no 
doubt a most zealous and devoted patriot; he loved India with 
an intense aud passionate lovo and laboured all his life for her 
welfare. But to my thj» king he was much more than a mere 
patriot or nationalist. His sympathies and views were broader, 
and he followed a higher ideal. He was one of the most religious 
of men, and what moat struck and impressed me during my 
association with him was his simple, exalted and fervent piety. 
Ho always seemed to feel that he was in the presence of the 
Almighty a humble servant doing his a|.poii)ted task as best 
he could, and with the light of faith that was voncbsaftd to 
him. He ^iewed thievtM with the eye of faith and saw God 
everywhere. He saw Him in Nature, in Human Life, and in’ 
Human H story, (le traccil His hand in every movement of 
the grand dram.i of the World’s life, and looked on the solemn 
mat'cb of event'* as but a fuHilmciit of His Piovidential purpose'. 
Moreover, he wis a rirm believer in the monil Government of 
God, in the justice, benertcence and mercy of Heaven. He bad, 
in the language of Wordsworth : — 

“ an cassured belief 

That the procession of our fate, howe’er, 

Sad or disturbed, Ls ordered by a Being 
Of infinite beneficence and power; 

Whose everlasting purposes embrace 
All accidents, converting them to good.” 

Besides, Mr. Ranadeliad a xirofound religious conviction—a» 
conviction based on a critical survey of History—that India waS’ 
the Promised bind and that the Indian people were God’s Elect 
_the Chosen People— marked cut for special divine favour. And 
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j^ vras this conviction that inspired and hallowed his Hfe-long 
WQark in her service. It 'supported and sustained him in his 
firm faith in her future, and in her high destiny, and never—not 
even in the darkest hour—did he despair of her. Her past and 
present misfortunes were to his mind only a hard course of dis- 
ci|flme and constituted a necessary moral preparation for her 
destined task. And he believed that, in the fulness of time, 
and when the discipline was complete, she would once more be 
pei^itted, under tne Providential scheme of human evolution 
arid progress, to resume her proper place in tlie van of the world’s 
life, and her high task, entrusted to her. And he looked on the 
British connection as a Providential arrangement under which 
the training of the nation in the higher virtues continued under 
the most favourable conditions. A few quotations from his 
Social Conference addresses in this connection would not be 
without interest. Spleakiug at Lahore in 1893, he said : 

• ‘‘ I profess implicit faith in two articles of my creed. 

^I'his country of ours is the true Land of Promise, 'fhis race of 
ours is the Chosen Bace. It is not for nothing that God has 
showered His choicest blessings on this ancient land of Arya- 
Varta. We can see His hand in history.” “ The history of 
this great country,” ho said at Allahabad, ‘‘ is but a fairy tale, 
if it does not illustrate how each invasion from abroad has tended 
to serve as a discipline of the chosen race and led to tlie gradual 
development of the nation to a higher le\el, if not of actual 
&cts—at least of potential capabilities. The naliou Jms never 
been depressed beyond ho})es of recovery, but after a temporary 
imbmerging under the floods of foreign infiniructs, has reared up 
its head, absorbing all that was best in the alien civilizations 
and polity and religions.” And he added: 

** Above all the countries, we inherit a civilization and a 
religion and a social polity which ha© been allowed to work 
their own free development in the vast theatre of time. There 
bas be^n no revolution and yet the old condition of things has 
been tending to reform itself by the slow process of assimilation* 
The great religions of the world took their birtli here, and now 
they meet again as sisters prepared to welcome a higher dis* 
pensation which will unite and vivify all. India alone among 
the countries of the world has been so favoured, and we may 
derive much strength and inward hope from such a content 
plation. Change for the better by slow aboorption, by aseimi- 
mtion, not by sudden conversion or revolution, this has been 
tiie charaeterhtic feature of our past history. W:e have outlived' 
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Buddhism and we conquered ifc by imbibing its. excdlences and 
rejecting its errors. We have outlived Mahomedan repressioii 
and have conquered it by being the better for the hard^ di^ 
cipliue in the suifering we went through under its domination. ^ 
Speaking of Mahomedan rule at Lucknow in 1000, he said, 
there are those amongst us who think that this predominance 
has led to the decay and corruption of the Indian characte^ 
and that the whole story of the Mahomedan ascendency should 
for all practicjil purposes be regarded as a period of humiliation 
and sorrow. Such a view however appears to be urisupport^ 
by any correct H,ppreciation ol" the forces which work for the 
elevation or depression of nations. It cannot he easily assumed 
that ill (5od’s Providence such vast multitudes as those who 
inhabit India were placed centuries together under the influence 
and restraints of alien domination, unless sncii influences and 
restraints were calculated to do lasting service in the building 
up of the strength and character of the peo])le in directions lu 
wiiich the Indian races were most defleieut/’ Ihe Mahomedan 
contact brought about a fusion of thoughts ar.d ideas whicn 
beueflteil both the eomninuities, makiug the Mahomedans less 
bigoted aud the Hindus more puritanic and more single-minded 
ill their devotion.” The work of fusion liowuycr was lelt m- 
complete owing to the revival of ftmaticism under Aurangzete; 
‘^and in course of years, both the communities have dev^ 

loiieilwe.iknesses of a character which still need tho disciplin¬ 
ing process 1.0 be continued for a longer time under 
masters. Both Hindus and Mabomcdaiis lacic many of ..hi»e 
virtiSes expressed by the love of order and f 
Both are wanting in the lovo ot Mnnieipal i.eedom, in ^ 

ixercL ofvirtne” necessary for civ.l life ami m aptitiules for 

mechanical skill, in the love of science aud research, m th 
lovo of daring and adventurous discovery, tho resoluuon to 
master difficulties and in chivalrous respect fur woman-kmt 
Neither the old Hindu nor the old Mahomedan civilization 
in a condition to train those virtues in a way to bring “P 
races of 1. dia on a level with those of \Vestoru Md 

so, the work of edneation had to be renewed and it h.w ^n 
now going on for the past century and more under P«» 
nica with results which all of us are witness^ to m 
AlUhechangeaofthe Past “have been 
flciously or uncouBoiously without any violeiA 8»r“ggl® ^ 
SoJ breaking W the continuity of the old hfe. If th» 
146 
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^aiding hand of God in History has so favoured ns hithertp, 
why should we despair now when wo have been brought under 
influences of a still more elevating kind ? ” 

The late Mr. Justice Hanade was no inspired prophet or 
seer; but he had such faith and hope ; and it was with such 
faith md hope that be did the work he did all bis life. India 
was to him the promisfd land of the future, destired to play a 
most exalted idle in the world’s advance; and her yrogrees in 
its varying phases was a matter of supreme and vital importance 
not only to us but to the world. Here, under a Providential 
arrangement, a wliole nation was placed in stafu pupillan — 
subjected to a lengthened course of training in the needful 
virtues—in the hard school of adversity and misfortune, and 
surely it could not be all for nothing. If it were, the moral 
Government * f God would be a myth, and Tinman History, 
an idle drama without meaning or moral interest. What was 
the exact fniiction in the Providential Scheme fi»r which India 
was under such dirc^'pline, lay of ocurse hidden frem our view ; 
but that there must be some such purpose in the Providential 
ordering of events, Mr. Ranade had not the slightest doubt. 
Indian reform work was thus holy work ; and he exhorted the 
Indian workers to regard their eferts from this higher i)oint 
of view and rise to the level of their duty and opjKirtunities. 
The c tuse of India was the cause of Humanity ; and service 
rendered to her was service rendered to Human Progress; and 
thus the In* ian worker’s mission was no mere restrir-ted mission 
of a patriot or nationalist with bis horizon limited to his land 
of birth, but was a far higher and nobler mission— winch was no 
less than to assist in tiie advancement of the whole human 
race. And Mr Raunde held that whoever did any the slight¬ 
est thing to hinder, obstruct or otherwise disturb the stately 
march of India’s progress, offended alike against the purposes 
of Providence and against the highest interests of Humanity. 
Indeed, it was to .his mind a high privilege to be jierraitted ta 
laWuT in such a. cause, and no care and no caution and no 
circumspection exercised and no devotion shown in the pro¬ 
secution of such labours could be too great. 

It has been said that with all such views and ideas 
Mr. Justice Ranade did not found a party or a sect. Most 
certainly it was no p^rt of his progmmme to attempt anything 
of the kind. Divisions and splits, schisms and secessions, 
parties and foctionSj this has been our most crying evil for 
centuries. India has suffered from this evil as no other country 
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has suffered; and far from addmg to or aggravating it, it 
behoves every friend and well-wisher of the country to do all 
in his power to reconcile the conflicts and compose the strife 
where it exists and to restore unity and peace to the land* 
In India, properly speaking, we have bat one school of reform 
and progress, which came into existence with the labours of 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy in the early years of the past century 
and we have no other. And it was to this school that lilr. 
Ranade belonged and was proud to belonjr. But while remain** 
iiig within this iiarty, it was Mr. Ranale’s supreme effort— 
the one effort of his life to which he directed the full force of 
his mind and energy—to reconstruct it on a broader basis and 
through it, to unite all India in a common endeavour to over¬ 
haul and recast the entire fabric of her national life in a new 
and improved mould so as to bring it more into harmony with 
the flnal end to be reached and its altered envirouineiit. All 
Indian reformers in Mr. Rinade’s view formed one va^t Brother¬ 
hood-one broad Church—with a common aim and a common 
programme ; and there should bo but one reform p irty in the 
country—with one flag, one life and one end. 

As regards reform work, generally, Mr. Ranade held the 
view that scattered, local, isolated efforts, bow^vj^r useful each 
in its own way, would not of themselves snflicte mid besides 
involved waste of energy for 'ai\t of inter coune'^tion. The 
work would be more effective if it proceeded in a more system¬ 
atic way and on more extended lines. Every department of 
the national life of the country iieedeil upheaval and v-liange, 
religious no less thin social and social no less tliiii politic!I, and 
the old underlying order of ideas mu^t give pbice u a new and 
healthier one. Political, social, religious, iiidustri il reforms, 
all these and like movements reiiresented so many necessary 
sides of a grander movement, and as being essentially inter¬ 
dependent, ought to proceed on couverglng lines of advance 
mutually supporting and supported And he cousiiiered that 
these various etlbrts aud movemeuis reipiired to be re-organised 
and co-ordinated under a higher scheme of work. 

Accordingly hlr. Justice Ranade^s reform work extended 
to every part of the national field and it lay on tlireo distinct 
lines, and may be thus summed up:— 

(1) Re-organization of reform effort; 

(2) Co-ordination of the various reform movomeuts; and 

(3) Direct reform work* 
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(1) —As regards re-organization of reform efforts,—it was 
latoioas work, hnt presented no insuperable difficulty. The 
necessity for sucb re-organization was generally recognized, and 
there was. all over the country more or. less a strong tendency 
to consolidation and unity. The work had only to be taken in 
hand and in a nroper spirit, and vigorously pushed on. The 
Indian National Congress was the first central organization of 
the kind so built up with a view to focus and systematize 
political efforts: and it is well-known that Mr. Justice Banade 
bad a prominent share in the work. The social reform move¬ 
ments wore similarly consolidated a little later and the Indian 
Social Conference was almost entirely Mr. Banade’s work. So, 
again, the Industrial Conference recently held at Benares was 
practically the realization of his idea. 

(2] )—Next as to co-ordination work,—the work of co¬ 
ordinating the various reform movements—the task was one 
of formidable difficulty The inter-dependence of the various 
lines of reform was not so obvious : and workers and working 
associations in the country could not easily be brought to see 
eje to eye on the point. Those who went in heartily for poli¬ 
tical change coaid not be persuaded of the necessity or desira¬ 
bility of the vast social changes which were advocated. Nor 
was it very clear what inter-deJ;)endeDce there could be between 
these and the Industrial revival the country required. Mr* 
Justice limade, however, stuck fast to his colours, and did his 
best, to bring his eouiifrymeu to recognize the justice and 
loasonableness of his view as to the inter-dependence of the 
various movements of reform ; and if be did not succeed in the 
matter, it wjs net due to any lack of earnestness or zeal in his 
advocacy. The whole position was elaborated, argued and 
ra-ai^aed, in a series of inaugural addresses which he delivered 
at tdie various meetings of the Indian Social Conference; and 
these addresses develop a theory and a scheme of Indian reform, 
which leave nothing to be desired in point of comprehensive^* 
nm* 

All that Mr. Rauade was able to do in this direction,— 
and it was no inconsiderable uchievement-r-was to give the 
Befcm party in India— 

(1) A new hope, 

{9) A clearly antmeiated doctrine, ^ 

(3^ A h%hey ideal of national elevation, and 
(4) An extended ^?Qgra^e, 
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► (1) As to the new hope, it restCfi ns remarkocl before 

on the idea that India was the coming Promised Laod of the 
future, and Constituted practically a new gospel for the Re&rih 
party. India—ancient India, tne land of the Hishis and the 
Acharyas, of the Upanishads and the Bhagwatgita—was one 
of the most progressive countries of the world, fulfilling a 
pand rOle in the vanguard of human advance. Since then, 
however, tliere has been a seeming retrogression and the period 
has been to us a prolonged period of trial and training— 
a necessary probation. The probation over and the needful 
discipline completed, History warrants the anticipation that 
the country would once more be in her old place amongst the 
nations of the world, and entrusted with even a higher task 
than in a former age. 

(2) As regards the doctrine of reform, it was no new 
doctrine that Mr. Kaiiade preached, buii it received at his 
hands a dearer definition and a more emphatic enunciation. 
What India required under modern coudirioas was, he held, 
a comprehensive reform, not a mere revival or a revolutionary 
c ange, but a thorough remoulding of the entire life of the 
nation. The old moulds have outlived their usefulness and 
would no longer do. 

In an old country like ours where even with our chequered 
history we have had our periods of normal growth and progress, 
there must necessarily be many things which deserved to be 
revived—such for iLstance, as the freer social polity of the 
Vedic times, the purer theism of the Upauishaas, the lofty 
morality of the ilbagwatgita, the ancient rules regarding educa¬ 
tion and mafriage, &c. «c. But taking things as a whole* 
Mr« Justice Banade did not think that the plan of revival 
would suit us or work out our salvation. The old usages and 
customs long since discarded could not well be revived, and even 
if revived would not well fit in with our altered environments. 

And besides, it was well worth remembering that in the 
caseoia living organism like human society, the law that 
applied, was the law of growth and evolution. ^ In politics m 
one would now advocate a return to the autocracies and perscmal 
despotisms of former days; nor again in the industrial sphere, 
vrottld it do to stick to toe old primitive methods iu our attempts 
to improvo the Ai or start new industries. So, too, neither 
in the social sphere would mere revival meet our requirementei 
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Nor again oouM we go in for revolutionary or radical 
changes. The whole course of our history^ Mr. Ranade held, 
was against such chaiiges. During so many centuries of foreign 
conquests and domination, never, even once, was the continuity 
of our old life broken. By assimilation and extension we 
were able to ad ipt ourselves to our changed circumstances. Our 
nation bad shown wonderful elasticity in the past and there 
^vas, in Mr. Ranade’s opinion, no reason to fear for the future, 
.1 this regard. Besides our past was a “rich inheritance'* 
ud we ought not to break with it altogether. The reformer in 
India bad not a clean slate to write on ; and his task was to 
produce the ideal out of the actual—and by the help of the 
actuaL^^ 

Reform, true reform, was what we needed ; and in his in¬ 
augural address at the Social Contereuce at Allahabad in 1892, 
Mr. Justice Hauade defined the new social moulding and 
modelling that we all de^^^ed in the interests of the progressive 
advai.ctmcnt under the changed conditions of British rule and 
Western contact in these terms :— 

“ The change which we would all seek is a change 
from Conetraint to Freedom 

,, Credulity to Faith 

,, Staius to Contract 

„ Authority to Reason 

,, Unorganized to oryanized life 

„ Bigotry to Toleration 

,, Blind fatalism to a sense of human dignity. 

“ This is said Mr. Ranade, “ what I understand by social 
evolution toth for individuals and society in this country." 

And this is the evolution that we seek. The aim should 
be a freer growth for ttie individual, and a fuller and larger 
expansion and development for the nation. A social system, 
wmch tended to dwarf the individual citizen and hinder his 
development in various ways, weakened the vigour of the 
national conscience and checked the free plp^y and access of 
light and,movement, mast end in disaster,.and no nation which 
permitted sQch dwarfiing and stonting of the individual would 
ever be able to rise to any higher level of, life. The anoieot 
societies sacrificed the individual to the State and India was^ 
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DO exception. As the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Chandavarkar point¬ 
ed out in his eloquent and thoughtful address at Benares last 
montlu oup old Rishis and Acharyas saw the evil and felt 
the necessity in their laws and injunctions of gafegnanliDg the 
proper training and unfettered growth of the individual citizen. 
But the spirit of their wise provisions was soon lost sight of 
and the tendency re-aeserted itself with the result that the in¬ 
dividual citizen in India had no freedom of growth and no 
opportunity to rise to the full height of his stature ; and the aim 
of social change must therefore be (said Mr. Ranade at 
Calcutta in 1896,) “to renovate, to purify and to perfect the 
whole man by liberating liis intellect, elevating hw standard 
of duty, and developing all his powers/^ “Till so renovated, 
purified and perfected, we can never hope to be what our 
ancestors once were, the chosen people to whom great tasks 
were allotted and by whom great deeds were performed.’’ 

Here it may be noted that in Mr. lianade’s v'ew it was 
essential that ^nch work of renovation and reform sl oiild extend 
to and embrace every branch and side of the na» ion’s life. 
Political, social, religious, economic reforms all slu iild go hand 
in hand, on converging lines. The goal to bo reached is the 
same and the movement of eraaiicipatiou and upheaval must 
be a general movement, co-ordmating and systematizing and 
harmonizing the efforts throughout the country and bringing the 
workers together on a common national platform. 

(3) As regards the ideal, in the same address Mr. Ranade 
stretched out the ideal in these eloquent words :— 

“ With a liberated manhood, with buoyant hope, with a 
faith that never shirks duty, with a sense of justice that deals 
fairly with all, with unclouded intellect and powers, fully 
cultivated, and lastly, with a love that over-leaps all tounds, 
renovated India will take her proper rank among the nations of 
the world and be the mistress of the situation and of her own 
destiny. This is the goal to be reached, this is the Promised 
Land ” ; and he added, “ Happy are they who see the distant 
vision, happier those who are permitted to work and clear the 
way on to it, ^ppiest they who live to see it with their eyes and 
tread upon the holy soil once more. ” On another occasion he 
said, “ We must all feel the dignity of our being and the high 
desiiny of our existence, taught to love all, work with all, and 
for all.'^^ 
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( 4) Ar refrahls the programme of work ?—Mr. Jnstice 
Baoade repeatedly pointed out the iDter-eounection nud the 
inter^depeiidf'nce of tV.e various sides of the reform movement 
and urged the imporhince of a simultaneous 'advance all along 
the line* You cannot have (he sail at Sifcara in 1900) a 
good eooial system when you find yourselves low in the scale of 
political rights ; nor c^n you be fit to exercise political rights 
and privileges unUss your social system is hised ou reason and 
justice.^ Yon cannot have a good economical system wlun yonr 
social airaDgements are imperfecta If your religions ideals are 
Iciw and grovelling, you ciiunot succeed in social, economical or 
political Spheres. This inter-dependence is not an accident, 
bdt is the law of our nature. ” 

Next as to the agencies to be availed of for purposes of 
BUcIi tirork—Mr Eanade thought that advantf»ge siiould be 
taken of every agency available, the individnal workers, the 
special associations, the old organizations in the country- 
religious and other. Mr. Justice Hanade went a ^tep further 
and pleaded fi r ^^t»te-he p in various directions in respect of 
such work. The State represents the collective strength of the 
community; and, the late Mr. Justice Hanade saw no reason 
why it» support and aid should be withheld from such popular 
efforts. The leseez faire theoiy of State functions never 
&and favour with him ; and he always looked ou tlie state as 
the national organ for national purposes in in which 

individual and co operative jiopular efforts were not I kt ly to be 
effective* To relegate the State to the simple duty of maintain¬ 
ing peace and order was in his opinion to deprive the 
commnnity of many of the advantages of the social uiiiou. 

Such was in broad outline what may be designated the 
Hanade scheme for the Eeform party in^ India. It was a 
scheme, at once bold, grand and comprehensive, conceived by a 
mastermind and as such, deserving of the best consideration 
tbe nation conld give to it. 

(3)~La8tIy, as regards the late Mr. Justice Riinade’s 
direct sl^re in reform work, generally speaking, there was not 
a single largo efibrt in the country m respect of which bis 
assistance yras not eagerly sought and ohaerfuUy rendered. 
His advice and gnidance was ever at the service of all workepRS 
in the field. 'W hether there was a political inovetnent to te 
initiated, or a political questum dascuss^, or whether m ' 
economic change had to be considered or some ne^ iii4ae% 
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started, or whether a reform meeting had to be organized or a 
widow-remarriage to be celebrated, he was ready to give what 
help it was in his power to render. Nor, while on this point, 
can I resist the temptation of referring to his religious Sunday 
discourses at the Prarthana Samaj at Poona. These discourses, 
it was simply a privilege to listen to; they were simple, 
earnest, impressive, every word instinct with lofty religious 
sentiment and contained a most eloquent exposition of the 
higher theism he preached ; and in this, he placed himself in 
line with the great popular expounders of the Bhagvat Dharma. 

Here I would conclude. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Ranade was one of our greatest reform 
workers and his work was many-sided work, carried on on a 
most coinprehensive plan and along varied lines of activity, 
and carried on for more than thirty years, with a zeal and a 
devotion and a singleness of purpose which nothing could 
surpass. We had no grander or nobler figure in our recent 
history. He represented our highest ideas and our deepest 
aspirations; and the principles for which he laboured—and 
laboured so long—must triumph in the end. There is already 
a general awakening throughout the gountry, full of hope for 
the future, a growing consciousness in the popular mind of a 
new greatness, a new national destiny, an instinctive prevision 
of the coming of a brighter era. And this is the message to 
us of his life-long labours, to use his own words :— 

“ The success already achieved warrants the expectation 
that if we persevere on right lines, the goal we have in view 
may be attained—that fgoal is not any particular advantage 
to be gained in power and wealth. It is represented by the 
efforts to attain it, the expansion and the elevation of the heart 
and the mind, which will make us stronger and braver, purer 
and truer men. 


Mr. Justice Ranade is no longer amongst us, to lead and to 
guide; he 


lives in God 

That God, which ever lives and loves. 
One God, one law, one element, 

And one far off divine event, 

To which the whole Creation moves. ’’ 
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Bat his life-work is there, so rich in its results, so impres¬ 
sive in its moral elevation,—a sacred legacy,—to serve as a 
beacon-light to inspire and cheer ns on our way. Lot us 
assimilate his principles and his teachings, let us hold 
communion with his blessed spirit, and learn in all humility 
and lowliness of heart to follow in his footsteps, and labour in 
tlfe field for the glory of God and for the greater good of our 
Hotbe^country and our fellow-countrymen. 
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FIFTEENTH BOMBAY PROVINOIAL 
eONFBRENeE. 


The following Inaugural Address was delivered by Eaa 
Bahadur G. V. Joshi, b. a. President, at the Fifteenth Bombay 
Provincial Conference held at Dhulia on 27th April to let 
May 1908 

Brother-Delegates and Gentlemen—I beg to tender to you 
my most sincere thanks for the great honour you have done ma 
by inviting me to preside over the deliberations of this Con- 
I ference. It is a great honour you have conferred on me, but It 
brings with it a heavy responsibility. And when I call back to 
mind the long line of distinguished gentlemen who have occu¬ 
pied the chair on such occasions, I confess to an overwhelming 
sense of my unworthiness ; and I vrish—I say this in no con¬ 
ventional way—your choice had fallen on some one abler and 
fitter to discharge the duties of the position to which you 
have called me. As it is, however, I must accept the position 
you have so kindly assigned to me. It is to me a command 
you have laid on me ; and I feel that when a man is called, oni 
by his countrymen to perform a duty, he has no reason and no 
oxcuse to suffer his personal feelings and personal inclinations 
stand in the way of nis responding to the call, and thus I accej^ 
your call and bow to your decision. The call comes by your 
free and spontaneous suffrages; and while it will be my best 
endeavour—in however partial a measure—to merit your choicb 
and justify the trust you so kindly repose in me, I feel assured 
that in the discharge of the responsible and onerous duties of the 
position I may confidently rely on your cordial co-operation and 
support. 

The last Provincial Conference was held at Surat in the 
closing week of March 1907 under the presidency of my learn^ 
apd esteemed friend Sir Bhalchandra Krishna Bhatavaderajirl 
Tbe year that has since elapsed has been unfortunately a year 
trials and sufferings. 1 have first to refer to the two losses We 
h^ve sustained. News has been received within the last few 
days of the death of our late Premier Sir Henry Oanipbe$ 
Bannerman. Sir Henry was one of the most distingi^ed 
l^ers of the Liberal pa^y. He held a position of gre^t 
ponsil^ty in more than one Cabinet, and we have to express opjt 
Aumbfe sense of the loss bis death has been to thel^tlsit 
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Empire. India mourns his loss not only as a Dependency of 
the British Empire bat on account of her peculiar position. In 
the coming debates—^in the expected debates—on Indian affairs, 
had Sir Henry lived, his guidance and direction would have been 
of the ^eatest value. We have also to mourn the loss of a 
fellow Congress-worker^ Mr. Bhagwat of Karad, who was a 
vary enthusiastic worker in the sacred cause of the country 
and hk loss has been a great loss to the Congress cause. 

Generally speaking the past year has been a most trying 
and anxious year. It has been a year of plague and famine, 
a diminishing food-supply and a famine level of prices. Plague 
has been wim us these twelve years and more, claiming each 
year an increasing number of victims and so far baffling all 
attempts to control its fury and its ravages. And like it, too, 
famine is becoming a constant visitor. There has been during 
the last years not a single quinquennium but was marked by 
periods of crop-failure and consequent distress. Famine is at 
present raging with growing intensity over an area of about 
170,000 square miles, an area larger by far than the area of the 
United Kingdom—-with a population of 54 millions. Over fifteen 
lakhs of destitute people have alread}^ had, through dire neces¬ 
sity, to throw themselves on the charity of the State, while the 
prices of food stuffs have gone up to a famine level all over the 
country, causing to the poorer classes an amount of hardship, 
privation and misery of which we have no adequate conception. 
The labourers are worse off than ever—and there are numerous 
• classes of them—^their scale of wages showing nowhere, except 
to some extent in the Presidency towns, an increase com¬ 
mensurate with the rise in the prices of food stuffs. 

Politically speaking the past year has been even a more 
trying imd anxious year. It has been a year of Ordinances— 
obsolete Ordinances—deportations without trial and even with¬ 
out the formulation of charges, press prosecutions and Seditious 
Meetings Ordinances and liaws. Our most dearly cherished 
rights—^fireedom of speech, freedom of public meeting and 
freedom of the press,—have been assailed in a way without 

S ecedent in the annals of British Indian adnunistration since 
e d^k cbys of the Mutiny* We have had a series of repre^ 
sive and coercive measures the like of which had never before 
been seen. These measures are still in force, and behind them 
is a policy of distrust and stern repression. The Oalcutta 
Congress of 1906, held under the presidency of our revered 
leader, Mr. Dadabhai Howrqji, xnarkM an important stage of 
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advance in the history of onr constitutional movement, as 
focussing and giving a definite form and shape to the gathering 
and developing political ideas and aspirations of the people ; ana 
with the sanction of the Congress—and under its auspices— 
constructive work for the good of the people and for the ame¬ 
lioration of the condition of the masses was commenced on 
national lines with a view to a proper organization of the 
social, moral; material and industrial forces of the nation on a 
firm basis of self-reliance and self-help. A steady growth of 
these newer impulses and efforts, however, alarmed the official 
mind ever prone to pessimistic views and scarcely able to realise 
the change that was coming over the country and much less to 
appreciate its extent or its significance. Altogether there was 
unfortunately a most grievous misreading of the situation at the 
head-quarters of Government, and the restlessness of the newer 
and advancing thoughts and aspirations, coupled with a wide¬ 
spread and deepening discontent on account of the existing 
un-British system of administration in India, and its results 
appeared to the authorities as symptomatic of a serious movement 
of seditious unrest and seditious disorder. The wild vapourings of 
a few reckless visionaries were taken as expressions of the 
newer thought in the country, and Government, trusting the 
men on the spot and without proper enquiries, allowed itself to 
be persuaded that it was necessary in the interests of peace and 
order to resort to a policy of stern repression, including the 
deportation of His Majesty^s subjects without a trial and under 
an obsolete ordinance of 1818, the arrest and prosecution of 
respectable and law-abiding persons on a charge of conspiracy 
against the Crown, prohibition of public meetings in two large 
Provinces under the emergency Ordinance, and the imposition of 
Punitive Police on whole towns and communities. On the 9th 
of May last our Lala Lajpatrai, the most beloved and trusted 
leader of his Province and one of our foremost Congress-workers, 
was deported to Mandalay without a trial, and shortly afterwards 
his friend and colleague, Sirdar Ajitsing, was also deported 
without a trial. Meetings were stopped in the Punjab and 
elsewhere and meetings were broken up and as an emergency 
measure an Ordinance was promulgated prohibiting meetings in 
Eastern Bengal and the Punjab. As soon as the time of the 
Ordinance expired in November last, a new Seditious Meetings 
Prevention Act was passed and placed on the Statute Book of 
the land in the teeth of the universal protest of the peo]|ple. 
Lala Lajpatrai and Sirdar Ajitsing have been releas^ and 
restored to their homes and to public life, but there is yet no 
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Teverftal of the ipojioy of repression—no, not even a sign of it. 
The partition of Bengal is still a ‘‘ settled fact, and we are in 
region of settled facts; the principles are settled and so the 
fects too are settled. The Ordinance of 1818, passed a century 
ago under circumstances which no longer exist, is still there, 
and Mr. Morley declines to consider the desirability of cancel¬ 
ling that Ordinance. The Ordinance is a dangerous weapon in 
the hands of reckless authorities. Press prosecutions are still 
going on, and the Seditious Meetings Prevention Act o 
November Ist—the same day on which the Proclamation, our 
Hagna Charta, was promulgated—this Seditious Meetings Preven- 
fion Act was passed and there it is to disfigure the Statute Book 
of the country and is a standing menace to liberty. Happily, 
on our side of this Presidency, barring here and there painM 
instances and the recent events in Poona in connection with the 
Temperance movement—cases a^inst Temperance volunteers— 
iVe have bad a comparatively quiet time of it, and our respectful 
imknowledgments are due to the local Government for their 
Bioderation and conciliatory attitude as well as for the trust 
they have placed in the people and their responsible leaders. 


The general policy, however, of repression and coercion on 
which the Government has embarked as a remedy—a repressive 
ipemedy—for political unrest and the political discontent, it has 
unfortunately inflicted an immense amount of undeserved 
Auffering, humiliation and indignity on a number of honourable, 

r ceful and law-abiding people. It has however been to us in 
larger results a blessing in disguise. This policy of repres¬ 
sion no doubt has driven discontent under ground to some 
SSLtent, but it has also brought to us a large accession of 
Strength to the national cause and given a powerful and forward 
impulse to the national movement. 


As to our Swaraj demand, it is a demand for a system of 
Besponsible Government on the Colonial model. Mr. Morley has 
Piought fit on a recent occasion to ridicule and ooudemn the 
demand as the idealist’s idle dream—the visionary’s vision. 
But this Swaraj demand is no longer merely a reasoned convic¬ 
tion of the few, but the most cherished aspiration of the whole 
people. So, again, the Swadeshi vow has got a firmer hold 
than ever on the affections of the people, and the steady and 
onward march of the movement is not the least gratifying 
feature of the new position. The Bombay Cotton Mill Industry 
continues to advance on the flood-tide of prosperity due to tne 
Swadeshi movement, having largely inc^asM during t^e past 
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year, its loom and spindle power, and the Swadeshi spirit—“for 
me my country’s goods ”—with its corollary the boycott of 
foreign articles is fast permeating the masses. In the field of 
Naticlial Education also we have not been idle. National achools 
conducted on national lines have already sprung up in many 
places in Bengal, and on our side also Prof. Yyapurkar^g 
Samartha Vidyalaya is having a promising start. IBut above 
all there is the most gratifying and most outstanding feature of 
the new situation, I mean a new spirit is abroad, the sacred 
spirit of noble patriotism, the spirit of self-sacrifice, self-help, 
self-reliance,—a spirit thrilling our hearts and nerving our 
hands as we approach the great task that lies before us ; aud 
there is an earnest and strenuous patriotic endeavour throughout 
the length and breadth of the country to inaugurate a neTir 
departure and a new movement of advance along as broad and 
extended a front as possible. 

Gentlemen, ours is a Provincial Conference and we are all, 
of course, chiefly concerned with matters of Provincial interest. 
But there are questions of national interest in which we are 
interested equally iu common with the other Provinces, and a 
few words on two of those questions will not be out of place. 
The first question, if I may bo allowed to say so, is a question 
of domestic politics. It relates to the holding of the next 
session of the Indian National Congiess. The otiier question is 
with regard to the coming cbinges in the Legislative and Ad¬ 
ministrative machinery of the State. A new scheme of Council’s 
Reform has reference to the legislative machinery, while the 
inquiries of the Royal Decentralization Commission, which have 
just been concluded, have reference to administrative changes. 
I will begin with the question of domestic politics, the 

question relating to the coming session of the Indian National 
Congress. Gentlemen, the Congress is nearest and dearest 
to our hearts ; it is a most dearly, most cherished institution 
of the land; it is our National Parliament; it is the 
peoples’ representative assembly—the glorious outcome of 
years of strenuous and patriotic endeavour. It is the one 
political organization we possess for the furtherance of out 
national aims and aspirations; it is the one centre of our 
thoughts and of our hopes, focussing the moral strength of 
the nation, and it is of supreme importance to take (^re 
see that uothing occurs,—nothing takes place prejudiemV to' or 
calculated to interfere iu any way with the efficiency of the 
organization, with its unity of purpose aud spirit, and the 
continuity and regularity of its work. The collanse of 
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Surat session of the Congress in December last was little short 
of a grave national misfortune. It occurred just at a time when 
united action was imperatively necessary—more necessary than 
ever—to give a precise moulding to the newer impulse and the 
newer throbbing of the national heart which have been ^ ither- 
ing in strength since the Calcutta session of the Congress in 
1906, and guide the new movement. The failure of the Con¬ 
gress at Surat occurred again at a time when the country, having 
entered upon a serious conflict with the bureaucracy and the 
forces of re-action and repression arrayed under its direction, 
needed the united support of the Congress, as its central orga¬ 
nization, to enforce its demands for definite political concessions, 
and could least afford to have such internal dissensions to 
weaken our ranks. The split that occurred was thus doubly 
unfortunate. As far as one is able to judge, it appears to have 
been due to the failure of the leaders to discern the signs of 
the times and respond to the demands of the new situation, 
and their inability to shake themselves free from the influence 
of habit and routine and accommodate themselves to the new 
order of things. A ruflSed surface with its rising and bursting 
bubbles—the foam and froth—attracted their attention and ab¬ 
sorbed their thoughts, the mighty rush of the uniting and com¬ 
mingling currents underneath was left unnoticed. The result was 
that they saw irreconcilable antagonisms—divergences of ideals 
and methods—where essentially none existed, and failed to 
find a common platform on which they could meet and work. 
Co-operation under these circumstances was impossible. The 
split took place—a division took place—in the Congress camp; 
the old party separated from the new and the new from the 
old, each with a programme of its own. Both parties, how¬ 
ever, were united in their common allegiance to the Congress 
cause. Before the assembly at Surat broke up, each appointed 
a Committee of its own to arrange for the holding of the next 
Session of the National Congress. The old party had their 
Convention Committee, while the new had their Congress Con¬ 
tinuation Committee. But the split was allowed to remain 
as before; the sore was left open ; the gulf was left unbridged 
and the assembly at Surat br(^e up. 

The split, however, has filled the country with indignation 
and dismay. It is four months since the Surat failure, and 
the nation with bated breath and beating heart has been 
anxiously looking forward for signs of an attempt on the part 
of the one party or the other at compromise or reconciliation and 
to continue tlto work of the Congress as before. But un- 
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fortunately no signs are yet discernible—signs of a re-assuring 
character. The Convention Commitee had recently their sitting 
at Allahabad to consider this Congress question, and it appears 
that they decided matters themselves and in their own way 
without any attempt, as far as I am aware, at co-operation 
with the Congress Continuation Committee. They had, how¬ 
ever, a definite offer of such co-operation from the Congress 
Continuation Committee, and it is very unfortunate that they 
declined to avail themselves of this opportunity. This is an 
unfortunate event and has created a situation of no incon¬ 
siderable seriousness. The Convention Committee^ after all, 
represents only a section—no matter how large or how in¬ 
fluential—of the National Congress, and its decisions, whatever 
they are and however weighty, can claim no national character. 
They have a now Meal. They have a fresh definition of the 
aims and objects of the Congress movement—a definition which 
no one requires or desires or thinks necessary. The Congress 
has been in existence—it has been with us—these two and 
twenty years and we are too familiar with its aims and objects 
to require any further definition or appreciation of them on 
the part of the one i)arty or the other. They have also laid 
down a now constitution for the Congress. Such a constitution 
is no doubt necessary, but it will have to come before the 
united Congress before it could come into operation. 

Altogether, gentlemen, you will a^ree with me that the 
recent sitting of the Convention Committee at Allahabad and 
its decisions leave much to be desired, and I submit it is now 
for the Congress Continuation Committee of the new party to 
find for us a way out of this “impasse.^^ Public opinion 
throughout the country is solid on this point. The country is 
absolutely united in calling upon the leaders to compose their 
differences and find a common platform upon which to work 
and continue the work of the Congress movement. If ever, 
gentlemen, there was a time when it was absolutely neccasary 
to sink our petty differences and compose party strifes anj 
realise the value*of united action and work for the common 
^good, that time is surely this. In the present crisis we cannot 
afford to have our ranks weakened by divisions. We are at 
present engaged in a hard and unequal struggle with the most 
powerful bureaucracy in the world, strong in the strength of 
a privileged position of irresponsible and uncontr ied power ; 
tmd X would put it: “ Is this the time when thf gulf might 
ha suffered to widen between the parties till the i jition should 
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be divided into two discordant and hostile camps and no attempt 
made to bri^e the gnlf and heal np the open sore and efiTeot 
a compromise and reconciliation between the parties ? ” I pause 
fora reply. Is this the time to leave the gulf uubridged? 
( Cries of no, no). Gentlemen, you say “ no.’’ Then, I submit, 
those who by their acjbion keep the old sore unhealed aud 
leave the breach open, incur a heavy responsibility. Large 
changes in the legislative and administrative machinory of the 
State are under contemplation, and it is of essential importance 
that we should be able to press our demands and plead for our 
righte with a united voice. The Indian National Congress is the 
one national organ of public opinion we have got in the country. 
The outlook must be gloomy indeed, if ever the central organ 
should be stricken and paralysed by internal dissonsions. 

But it is said no such reconciliation of parties is possible, 
and that differences are too fundamental an*l all attempts at 
compromise are foredoomed to failure. Geutlemeu, 1 trust, 
the Conference will decline to take any such pessimistic view 
of the position. It is no doubt a difficult and embarrassing 
situation, but a way must be found out of the difficulty, the 
parties must be brought together to work on a common plat¬ 
form on which they can shake hands and work togc^h<ir in the 
national interests. And happily for us such a piattoi m exists, 
in my omnion, in the resolutions of the C*al«*uita < ongress. 
held under the presidency of our revered Itishi and in the 
resolutions of the previous Congresses. We are all united— 
men of the old party and men of the new party alike -we are 
all as united as ever in our demand for an autonomnus system 
of Responsible Government as it exists in the seli-goveruing 
Colonies of the British Empire. We are all as pledged as 
ever to support the Swadeshi-boycott movement, partly as a 
political Weapon, as a means of drawing the attention of tho 
British electorate to our wrongs and grievances, an I partly as 
an economic measure of protection to safeguard the growth 
of our industries. We all want this. We liold that we must 
have our national system of education conducted on national 
Unes and under national control. We are all agreed in holding 
that-^mau of all parties hold—that economy in military ex* 
penditure is an absolute necessity, of course, compatible with 
the ^ciency of the national defences. We are all at one ip 
demanding larger employment of indigenous talent in 
higher branches or the public seryice. 
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This, I submit, is a sufficiently broad platform of work 
which should bring together men of all parties to work hand 
in hand in the common cause. As regards the methods, it is 
a grievous mistake to suppose that any irreconcilable differences 
exist. Our methods are all legal and constitutional, and there 
is absolutely no one in country prepared to advocate a resort to 
any other methods—other than strictly legal and constitutionaL 
We have in the country no physical force party. We are all 
constitutionalists and we form one broad brotherhood of con¬ 
stitutional workers. Our movement is absolutely a constitutional 
movement. As the Honourable Mr. Gokhale said, in his speech 
on the Seditious Meetings Prevention Bill in the Viceroy's 
Council, the whole country is on the side of law, order and peace. 
Under such circumstances, I submit, a recommendation may go 
from this Conference to the leaders of both parties to make 
a fresh attempt at reconciliation and arrange for holding a 
united session of the Indian National Congress. 

Gentlemen, I have dwelt at some length on one of the 
two questions of general importance to which I desire to draw 
your attention viz.^ the Congress question, the important 
question of our domestic politics. It is a question of the greatest 
importance to us all. I now propose to take up the second 
of the two questions of national importance, to which I am 
anxious to invite the attention of the Conference. It has re¬ 
ference to the contemplated changes in the legislative and 
administrative machinery of the State in India. 

First, as regards Legislative changes. The scheme of 
Councils Reform as proposed by the Government of Iiidia with 
the sanction of the Secretary ot State bis been before us since 
August last. It is claimed for the measure on behalf of Govern¬ 
ment that it is a large and generous scheme " of reform. 
Public opinion, however, throughout India unanimously con¬ 
demns it as being neither the one nor the other t and I 
think this Conference will join in the general coiidemuation. 
Personally, as far as the Legislative Councils are concerned, 
I welcome two of its leading features— 

( 1) That it proposes a considerable increase in the num¬ 
ber of the people's representatives on the Councils. Evidently, 
the stronger the popular element in these legislatures, the 
better'for the country ; and the proposal further evidences the 
desire of Government to get into contact with as large a surface 
of public opinion as possmle. 
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( 2 ) That it seeks to make the popular element on the 
Councils as largely representative of the various interests in 
the country as possible. I have, however, no faith in such 
matters in the theories of equipoises and counterpoises—^the 
Zamindars as against the educated class, or the educated classes 
as against the Zamindars. I am one of those who think that 
it is necessary for the country that the popular representation 
in the Legislative Councils should be as varied as possible. 

But while on this point, I cannot help remarking that 
even so the scheme is radically defective. It leaves out in 
the cold the most stable and the most numerous element of 
Indian society, viz. the village communities, and I am of 
opinion that an effort should be made to secure a direct re¬ 
presentation of the vast agricultural population of the country 
under some system of double election. 

But unfortunately for us, what robs the proposed scheme 
of Councils Reform of its value is the principle laid down as 
a settled principle not open to argument or reconsideration, 
VIZ,, that Government should always be able to reckon on a 
numerical minority and that this inaiority should be strong 
enough to be independent of the minor nuctuations that may be 
caused by the occasional absence of an official member. And 
it is urged that this principle of a standing official majority is 
a necessary consequence of the nature of the paramount power 
in India. 

Thus clearly Government is not prepared to face an adverse 
vote on any measure, nor does it consider that a measure 
opx)Osed by a majority of the people^s representatives should 
be dropped as being against popular sentiment. The official 
view in every case—whatever it is—must always under all 
circumstances prevail. The maintenance^ however, of a strong 
standing official majority virtually reduces the Councils to 
the position of consultative or advisory boards, as affording to 
the people’s representatives opportunities of expressing their 
views only, but without any the slightest power to influence 
the final shaping of the measures of Government. In , other 
words. Government under the new scheme desire only to give 
us a hearing—no doubt a valuable concession as fer as it goes — 
but is not prepared to admit our representatives to any effective 
share in the work of legislation and administration control. 
And 1 submit the Conference will be justified in rejecting the 
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scheme as unsatisfactory^ inasmuch as it withholds from the 
people and their chosen men the concession of any measure 
of effective power-—which alone would make it of real value. 

As regards the Advisory Councils, very few are found to 
defend this part of the scheme and I think the Conference will 
endorse this view. 

And I submit in formulating the popular demand in the 
matter, it may be broadly laid down that no scheme of Councils 
reform would be acceptable which did not admit the people’s 
representatives to an effective share in the control of public 
affairs. 


Lastly, comes the important question of Administrative 
Decentralization at present under reference to a Royal Com¬ 
mission. One of the most noticeable features of the existing 
administrative system is its over-centralization. All directive 
control is concentrated in the hands of the Supreme Government 
—its powerful Secretariat and its Central Departments—with 
the result that it practically leaves but little real initiative and 
independence of action to the local authorities. Take, for in¬ 
stance, Forest Conservancy. Forest Conservancy is in its nature 
a local affair and yet the entire direction of this branch of the 
Public Service is focussed in the Revenue and Agricultural 
Secretariat of the Government of India and their Inspector- 
General of Forests. Each Local Government has no doubt a 
Forest Department of its own, but every important step has to 
be taW in consultation with and with tne approval of the 
Imperial authorities. The working plans for instance prepared 
by the local Forest Departments providing for fellings, thinnings, 
export of forest produce, the grazing of cattle, protection against 
fire etc., have to be submitted periodically to the Inspector- 
General of Forests for final approval and sanction. The same is 
the case more or less with almost every branch of the Public 
Service—Land Revenue, Excise, Medical-relief etc. etc. 

The effects of such excessive centralisation are felt through¬ 
out the country and in every part of the vast administrative 
machinery of the State. Among the most remarkable results 
of the existing arrangements we have— 

(1) That there is the weakening of authority at the local 
centres—iu the Provinces, in the Districts and in the villages. 
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( a )—The Provincial Governments, otherwise so strongly 
constituted,—including the two Provincial Governments of 
Bombay and Madras-^—are more or less reduced to the position of 
Executive Departments of the Imperial Administration, with 
but limited powers of initiation and independent action, (i) 
The District officers, too, have no longer the powers they once 

E »8sed and in many respects are now advisory officers to the 
Governments, many of their functions and much of their 
authority having been transferred to strong central departments. 
(c) There is the utter decline of our village communities. These 
communities still exist, but are no longer the living organisa¬ 
tions they once were. The Patel is only a servant of the State, 
and not as formerly the honoured representative and head of his 
village. The people are there, but only as disjecta membra of a 
disorganised whole—without their old cohesiveness and unity. 

This is one effect of the weakening of authority at the 
various local centres from the Provinces down to the villages. 

(2) But there is also another effect of such administrative 
over-centralization which must be taken into account. The 
administration is losing touch with local sentiments and local 
l^nirements. 

Mr. Morley recognises such over-centralization as a great 
administrative evil tending to render the administration more 
or less mechanical, lifeless, and even soulless. I take his own 
words from his recent budget speech in the House of Commons- 
Johu Bright strongly held the view that ** a centralised Govern¬ 
ment of India”—such as we have now—‘‘ was too much for the 
power of any man to work ”, and in the debates on Indian affairs 
m 18S8 recommended the very drastic measure of the abolition 
of'the QCkvernhient of India as a central authority. He rCcom- 
rhended the recOnCUtution of the various Provincial Governments 
<M nn indejpebdent bhsis with the privilege of direct oorrech 
pondence unth the India office and subject only to the control 
of the Secretary of State. That was his scheme and having 
regsrdtothe vastness of the country—the area of the country 
ffiverisity of its rece^ and creeds and its bewildering 
ot local conditions, there is a cohsensns of opinion 
that ttie task of guiding, directing and superintending the 
entire administration of the country from a single distant 
centre whidk the Oovemm^t of India is attemntmg at, pre- 
sentb in: ifts nature an iniposrible tadr, and 3; inydlv^ an 
; enormous loss of power and xnotiLve force and is in its acitml 
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working highly prejndical to the success of the general admini- 
stratimi. The late Mr Justice Rjiimde also held similar views 
on this important question, and was strongly opposed to the 
existing system of centralised autliority and the dead level of 
uniformity it involved. He had the vision of a united India 
composed of various provinces—united on a federal basis on the 
plan of the Dominion of Canada or the Commonwealth of 
Australia—united in that way—each Provincial Government 
with a finance and an administrative system of its own and pursu¬ 
ing its own scheme of progressive develooment and vying with 
one another in fruitful rivalry in the work of general advance. 

In reference to such administrative reconstruction on a basis 
of devolution, the most important question is the question of 
control, and I take the liberty to read a short para from a note 
I have prepared on the point:— 

Any delegation of i)ower without responsibility must 
eventually lead to all the ftvils of uncontrolled autocratic 
power and convert our local authorities into local despotisms 
—a change good neither in the interests of sound administration 
nor of the people. For the administration, it would annihi¬ 
late all efi'ectual guarantees for efficiency and the right use 
of power; for the people, it would reduce the safe-guards— 
at present existing—however imperfect—for the maintenance 
of liberal and progressive principles in the administration 
of the country. Autocracy in whatever shape is an evil, and 
under any circumstances, and no one woula for a moment ad¬ 
vocate it tor India, as involving a disastrous fall-off from the 
standard of regulated power and responsible administration 
reached after more than a century of BntisL rule. But on the 
other hand, the only control that at present exists in respect of 
the general administration of the country is that supplied by 
the &ective supervision of the Government of India—exercised 
HirougB its central Departments. And as we find it, it is rear¬ 
ing upj in the name of administrative efiiciency, a huge upas 
of c6iuiaIization,—fetal to independent local growth and vigour 
in the country—and which, as far as one is able to see, must 
befdre long come down by the sheer weight of its utter in- 
eftddncy and d^d feilure. 

We miist^ however, have smne system of contibl, and if 
jnbttperial coutool is imp^dible, and yet there can be no cafe 
dfoVnIutiou (ff irresponsible power under any scheme of dem- 
tialfeMion—410 matter how <»refully constructed—4bere ia 
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apparently only one escape from the dilemma. It is the build- 
ing up of a sound and effective system popular control —such 
as exists in all free and progressive countries. 

When some such control is established, a comprehensive 
scheme of administrative re-organisation may be carried out with 
a view to strengthening the administrative authority at the 
various local centres,—‘the Provinces, the Districts and the vil¬ 
lages—by broadening its base through the creation of administra¬ 
tive Councils such as exist in Austria and Germany and by 
bringing the whole organisation into closer touch with local con¬ 
ditions through the admission of the people to a responsible 
participation in actual administrative work. And I humbly 
think that some such administrative reconstruction if properly 
effected would constitute a most important advance and pave the 
way for higher developments. This whole question of admini¬ 
strative changes is at present under investigation by the Royal 
Ck)mmission, and the result of their labours will be awaited with 
expectant interest throughout the length and breadth of the 
country. My object in submitting these remarks is only to 
invite your attention to the vital importance of the issue 
involved. 

Having now dealt at some length on these two questions 
of general importance—the question of Councils’ Reform and 
Administrative Decentralization—I would proceed with a brief 
consideration of matters of Provincial concern. Resolutions will 
be submitted for ^our acceptance on a number of Provincial 
questions and I will not take up your time by remarking on 
tnem all. 1 will conffne myself but to a few such. But tefore 
I do so, I would say this at the outset—you will allow me to 
respectful^ congratulate the Presidency on the fact that we 
have in Bh Excellency Sir George Clarke at the helm of 
affairs a distinguished statesman of such large and varied ex¬ 
perience, and of such broad and generous sympathies and of whose 
anxious solicitude for the welfare of the people committed to 
bis charge we have had in the past few months more than one 
single proof. Now the first question of Provincial importance 
to which I would ask your attention has reference to the 
desirability of having Indian members in the Governor’s Exe¬ 
cutive Council. The Legislative Council deals with matters 
of Legislation, but there h an immense amount of administra¬ 
tive work which never comes within its cognizance, and one 
of the weakest points of such a i^stem is that in the final 
decision of Government in respect of such administrative matters 
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the people coucerned have absolatelv no voiee* And it la 
not infrequent that meaaares are adopted which cause tlie 
greatest discontent among the people. In the Forest Depart* 
meat, for instance, questions relating to grazing rights and 
privileges, the supply of timber and fuel, etc., are settled 
some times in a way so as to cause great hardship to the pdorolf^ 
classes, The prohibition of goats from grazing in Kanara ’V 
Writes the CToLlector, seems to have caused much discontent 
am<Higst the people and it has found vent in a number 
applications tor the restoration of the long-enjoyed privil6g0.^^ 
it has caused serious inconvenience to the people. So again,’ 
in the matter of Irrigation rates the present scale is exception* 
ally heavy—heavier by far than in other Provinces in British^ 
India—and that too in a region like the Deccan—one of the 
most exposed and liable to famines. Similarly in regard to 
land revenue revisions, we £nd that enhancements are noi 
luireqaently sanctioned which have simply no justification in 
the circumstances of the case. As a safeguard against such 
administrative mistakes, I would suggest ttmt there should be 
on the Executive Council of His Excellency the Governor a 
qualified Indian member with knowledge and experience of 
administrative work who might be trusted to represent tbo 
wants and wishes of the people concerned. The Executive 
Council at present consists of two members; and the addition 
of one Indian member, while it would make no large change 
in the exi^^ting arrangements or in any vmy upset the balance 
of regulated authority, would serve to bring the administration 
in its higher work into closer touch with the popular senti*^ 
ments and local conditions and would be a great help to the 
general work. The Secretary of State has alrei^y appointed 
two Indian gentlemen to his Council f I take his own words 
as to this arrangement) : not only to keep him in touch with 
Indian opinion and Indian interests, but as a marked and con« 
spicuous proof on the highest scale by placing them on the 
im^rtant Advisory and in soma respects its Baling body that 
we im longer mean to keep Indians at arms length or shut 
on the door of tbe Council Chamber of the paramount power 
against them.” 1 would sc^gest an extension of the bo(ya to 
the lower levels of administrative authority and on 
gfonnds. 


. liist year Sir Bhalchandra Krishna Et., in his eloqiMNayt, 
adless at Sorat, pleaded for a more liberal adhrhustration of 
i^ Anins Act in favour of the agricultural classes. 

Ito Uinfereuce this year also wul unanimously 





MjMikL We have m the Preaidency indudiag Siad ^»699 
wages, while the total number of Arms licenses (1905-06) 
is only I5«510, or about 1 village in 5 has a license. Twenty- 
thousand villages and moi^ are absolutely defenceless and 
without a single gun by way of protectioD a^nst the ravage 
of wild beasts* The damage to crops is considerable from 
pigs and wolves, jackals, etc. but even the danger to human 
^ is a serious and ^wing danger. During the quinquen- 
nuun ending 1900 the number of persons killed by wild 
animidswas 212^ during the quinquennium ending 1905 it 
was 360, an increase of 70%.* And yet the number of licenses 
iafiwce in the Fresidenoy has been steadily on rixe dedine 
during the past 10 years. In 1896 it was 9335 and in 1905 
it was only 5510;—3825 licenses have thus been withdrawn 
in the last ten years. It is not easy to understand the admini- 
ukative difficulty in the matter and one is tempted to ask, 
having regard to riie £hct tlmt we have our responsible village 
headmen available, cannot we trust them ? Chnnot we trust 
our Patels and make them responsible for the right use of 
these licenses ? If we could, where was the necessity for the 
withdrawal of so many licenses daring the past ten years ? 
However that may be, the .withdrawal of so many as 3825 arms 
licenses in ten years is a matter of serious concern, and a 
ssewing danger to human life supplies us an additional ground 
to an appem to Government in this respect. There is also the 
question of protection to property from robbers and dacoits. 
We have as many as twenty thousand villages without arms, 
1 submit, that is a legitimate grievance to which the 


^ TOTAL NO. OF CATTLE KILLED BY WILD 
ANIMALS DURING THE PERIOD. 



No. Killed. Yearly Average, 
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. ConjSsrencd will be justified in abking the attentiou of Govern-^ 
ment. Then as regards the other questions, gentien^en, Be« 
sidations will 1)8 laid before you and speakers will refer td those 
questions in Ml detail. And I think I need not take up ybuf 
time, nor am I prepared to do so. 

Before I conclude I have only one or two words to say^ 
Brother-Delegates and Gentlemen, the fight in Which we ai^ 
all engaged without distinction of parties is a constitutional 
fi^t. It is a fight for a free constitution such as has been 
conceded to tbe self-governing colonies of the British Empire and 
which has so largely helped to build up their greatness, their 
strength and their prosperity. The existing autocratic system 
of Government in India is essentially wrong and faulty and tends 
to keep us low among the nations of the world, stunting our 
growth and impeding our national development. At all events, 
it is a system which can never initiate, much less feciliate, the 
transition of the nation to a higher plane of life, civilisation and 
material well-being—which is the only moral justification of 
British rule in India. We ask that this system of autocratic 
rule may be replaced by a popular system of Government such 
as exists in Australia, New Zealand, Canada, and South AfricA. 
As all experience testifies and all history teaches and as John 
Stuart Mill points out in his Representative Government 
the Government of one people by another has no meaning and 
no reality. And we are convinced that it is only under some 
scheme of Swaraj or Responsible Government that we can hope 
to make progress and rise to the full moral height of which we 
are capable. Under no other system, however skilfully devised 
and carefully planned, can we hope to rise in the scale of 
nations and in the fulness of time recover the proud position 
that once was ours in the forefront of the world’s advance. 

This is our goal, the one object for which we labour. The 
way to it may be weary and long and may not always be with 
loses strewn; Mures and disappointments may occur, but 
undismayed and undeterred we must press on. The pole-star 
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if dafy is then fixed and brighi; in the heavens to gnide us on 
onr ynj and check ns if ve err; and if we only labour in &ith 
and in hope, heart within and God overhead, out efforts will 
be crowned with success. We may now enter upon onr labours 
in a spirit of confident hopefulness. Moderation will be the 
key*note of our discussions as it has ever been in the past, and 
Pojw/i is our motto, our watch<wo]rd, and we may be 
sure that the blessing of Heaven which rests upon all honest 
and public endeavour will rest on onr mission, consecrated by 
patriotism and guided by a loyal regard for the good of onr 
mother*ooantTy» And as the poet exhorts ns, let os 

Learn.even in the darkest hour 

To trust the Almighty’s care; 

Bis eye beholds, his hand protects— 

Oh, who would then despair ? 




BOMBAY BUDGET FOR 19104L 


In tba meeting of the Bombay Legislative Council held OA 
Saturday the 25th June, 1910, at Poona, the Hon. R, B, Q. V. 
Joshi made the following speech in criticising the Budget of the 
Government of Bombay for 1910-11 :— 

Your Excellency,—This is the third stage of Budget dis¬ 
cussion. We have already- had two discussions before; and I 
will not take up the time of the Council with any further 
examination of the various details of the Budget, but will 
content myself with a few observations on its general aspects. 
In his concluding remarks in the financial statement presented 
to the Council in March last, the Honourable Sir John Muir 
Mackenzie summed up the position in words of grave import. Our 
expenditure has been largely growing during recent yejirs, and still 
so insistent are our ne^s that fortner expansions of c^rge are 
inevitable. We urgently require funds for Education, for Police 
Reform, for Medical Relief, for Public Works, etc. Our pre¬ 
sent resources, however, are altogether inadequate, and though 
they are estimated to give us an annual increase of 12 lakhs, can 
hardly suffice for our growing wants. Nor can any lai^e or 
adequate measure of special help from Imperial Bevenuea 
under present conditions be looked for. *‘in these circum¬ 
stances^', says the Honourable the Finance Minister, “it is 
evident that we shall have to make up our minds to one of two 
courses—either the arrest of our rate of progress, or the increase 
of our resources by Provincial or Local taxation. It is my 
earnest hope that before I hand over charge to my successor m 
the financial port-folio of this Government, the Council may be 
invested with the requisite power to imjKJse the taxation requir¬ 
ed to meet our requirements, and that our dependence fcrr 
resources upon the Imperial Government may before very long be 
a thin^ of the past." Such taxation would no doubt place us in 
a |K)BiUon of fi^cial independence and enable us to pursue our 
schemes of administrative progress—^free from embarrassing 
fluctuations incidental to the present arrangements. 

. And, indeed, there was at one time—daring the time of 
the Mavo Settlements—among eminent Indian Financiers, tha 
idea of Wlding up a broad, sdid system of Provincial Finmioa 
on an independent basis—anali^oos to Httnidpal—by means of 
Provincial taxation for Provincial services parallel to, and side 
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by side with, Imperial. It was a most f^ciQatmfi; idea, bat in 
view of tb«r ln^ mlUiee of tbe eoondmid silai^tmn in lodia as 
well as of the injastioe and hardship involved in such a doubling 
^ idle people^s burdens, the scheme had to be definitively given 
l^e inquiries of the I’a^eett Ck)]^mittee ^ 
^dit ^m as Ximi aw^, & never since been revived* The 
Bfanbinrabk John/ ifnir bl^i&nzie, Jmmw, ^ 

%^ntly, a warm advocate of such an independent system of 
Koviacial iFinance. 

! As for the taxing power, to which the Honourable tho 
yinanee Minister refers, I think we have such as a Local 
^gish^e, and there is nothing to prevent us under the gene* 
provisions of the Councils’ Acts from making use of such 
pewei^f of course to the sanction of the Government of 

!|^a, shbmd occai^n axjse. The question however is whether 
qpr present financial position is such as to justify a resort 
|c> such an expedient. The Honourable Sir John Mpir 
Ifaokenaie bolds that a definite stage has now been reached 
in our onward march of administrative expansion and improve* 
ment at which we mt|ist either be prepared for an inconvenient 
or decide to strengthen our resources by Provincial or 
I^]i taction: and he advises us to prefer the latter alternative. 
I^nfoss, I am. not convinced of the soundness either of such 
%;Vfoir of oar finances or of the advice based on it. 

In the first place, I venture to doubt if we are faced lyith 
Oo seaioas a dilemma. It is true, the present condition of oiir 
finances is somewhat abnormal and not altogether free from el^ 

B ts of anxiety. Our expenditure has grown from 492 to 639 
a, t.e. by 147 lakhs in six years or at the rate of 24*5 laldis 

C ^nmum; while the normal increase of our assigned revenues 
only be^ 12*2 lakhs or so a year. We have hitherto had 
Mbeml grants ftom Imperial Eevenues, and it is uncertain hoW 
Sir wa inay ^ their continuance in future years. And foU* 
|pg.j^em, itwmild^d£fflcult*->ifnot altogether impossible*** 
l^e^ up our present rale of advance, in such a contingency, 
teshouheof eottnB bare to slsckea the pace a )H<^e and ettuSffCf 
economies. Bdt tiris is to ftnm being sncIi a dilemma as'is 
ideated In tiie financit^ statement. Difflcnlties sach,as these 
MEiM: in dvery and onrs is no excep^. „tJi« P 

miiving eriibarmssmenta of a 
ii ihwe’M^ iijiwposat to lieet tbs 
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Sappos&ig* however, we had each a dhoiee befow as ats^tho 
H<Hioarable the' I^oance Minister suggests, I don’t think there 
would heany i^m hr doubt as to which alteroative wd should 
choose* Surely we had rather slow down the pace than go in Ifbr 
taxation, for instance, to supply funds for increased expenditure 
on civil ^orks or. for increase of pay of the Revenue and Judici* 
aX estaUisbinents^ 

And, indbedi the present economic condition of the Presi¬ 
dency dbds not sdem to Warrant or encourage any such proposal^ 
Our Presidency has suffered in recent years from famine and 
plague as no other Province has suffered, and I submit this is ^ 
fact which ought to be reflected in our nnancial arrangements* 
The supreme need of the hour, as I take it, would seem to bb 
aHeviation —not augmentation —of the people’s burdens. 

Besides, any such resort to Provincial taxation in aid of 
Provincial expenditure would, I humbly think, be opposed to 
the recognised principles of the existing scheme of nnancial 
decentralisation. In strict constitutional theory, all taxation 
except Local is Imperial; and so too, is all expenditure* Pro* 
vincml finance in its present frame and structure is but an 
administrative arrangement, under which certain services are 
singled out and placed under the control of the Local Govern^ 
meats, and assignments from Imperial Revenues are made to 
them for the support of such Provincialised services. Atid as a 
matter of fact, there is no Provincial taxation proper in any 
Province of British India strictly for E^^ovincial charges. What 
are known as Provincial rates in Bengal, the United Provinces, 
and the Punjab, are exclusively for local use and not for 
Provincial. 

When, however, any financial embarrassments arise in any 
Province, such as seem to confront us, and the balance between 
Provincial income and Provincial expenditure is disturbed, 
what the Provincial Government concerned nsually d6^ is to 
apply to the Imperial Government for increase of its aseignment 
as a measure of special aid'. No such contingency generally 
arise8<^famines and such other natural calamities of course 
apart^ so strict, indeed, is the budgetary control exerci^^ 
the Imperiid PiUance Department. But when any such' d<w 
arise, tie ftpovihcial Government gets the re^tfisite help froiiit 
Imperial Revenues. 0aly recently the QbVbrhmeUt of JUm. 
Bengal asdl'^'Assam haeoMid^ as an addition to its regfil^ 
ass^i^ent lakhs. Ihe Ptmjab Qmimihent^ bar dUl 
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its claims on Iho fn^rial Treasury for similar treat* 
xbent; and so, too, has the (Jovemment of the TTnited Provfnces 
l^romised, in resp^e to a suggestion from the loeal Oeuncil, to 
address an appeal to the Qoremment of India for special aid. 

A similar course is, I submit, available to us too in our 
present difficulties. And we can gO to the Supreme Qovem- 
ment, if not this year, some time hence for an adequate increase 
of our reeourees ; and I have no doubt we can do so with even 
more reason and justice than any of these Provinces. Our 
Present assignment is fixed so low—it is about the lowest in all 
India* Out of the 14*85 crores the total taxation we pay, we 
are allowed to retain for our Provincial purposes just 6*10 crores 
{ including assessment of alienated lands less quit rents amount¬ 
ing to 92 lakhs and more ) 2 . c. about 41 per cent as against 
62 per cent granted to the Central Provinces and Berar, 68 per 
cent to Burma and East Bengal and Assam, 48 per cent to 
the Punjab, and 46 p. c. to the Government of the united Pro¬ 
vinces of A^ra and Oudb. Even the cotton excise ( 37*5 lakhs) 
i^ not ours mr our local use* 

It is thus clear that our present financial difficulties arise 
BOt because we do not bear our proper share of general taxa¬ 
tion—the contrary, we even pay more than several other 
Provinces relatively to our resonrees^but because under the 
present Provincial settlement, we are not permitted to enjoy a 
proportionately fair share of assigned revenues as compared with 
other Provinces. And I feel confident that in any such appeal 
ffir increase of Provincial assignment, Government will have the 
unanimous support of the Council. At all events, we may most 
reasonably asx to be allowed to retain for local use our cotton 
excise wmeh is strictly speaking a local impost on a local 
industry. 

Failing such an appeal to the Government of India—^and 
1 am aware the Honouralde the Finance Minister gives no 
encourapement to any hope in that resect,—I submit, even so, 
Provinml taxatiem is not the only fiscal alternative that presents 
itself. The situation m^t be met in other ways. In the 
first place, as the work of administrative re-organiaation is neaar- 
mg its comi^tioD, a scale of expenditure will establish itself in 
the reHQtrgaaised Departments, which might be depended upmi 
to be mo74 or less constant for a number of years* Forests 
Excise. whkfb have had their establiudmieuto rece^^ 
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would requxTO no ftiithor revision at least for some time to come. 
Such cessation of expansion of administrative charge would of 
itself afford considerable relief to our finances. 

1. Further^ there is room for economies in expenditure. 

Under civil works for instance, the grant was about 34 lakhs in 
1894-95. In 1902-03 it rose to 44 and is now 73-9 lakhs. 
Part of such increase will have to be surrendered in times of 
pressure. ^ 

2. Secondly, some relief from the pressure might also be 
obtained by re-adjustments of expenditure. As administrative 
expansions cease, the amounts so released might be transferred 
on a reduced scale to heads of charge under which there are 
urgent demands. 

3. In special cases—such as Village Police reform,—I 
think we must go in for special grants from Imperial Revenues^ 
nnd such grants are seldom refused. 

4. There is a grant of about 13*5 lakhs allowed to us 
under Famine Relief for the building up of a famine reserve. 
In three or four years the reserve will liave reached its normal 
amount, and the grant so liberated would bo available to us for 
expenditure under other heads. 

With some such ways open to us, I think our position is 
fairly clear. It no doubt requires careful watching lest we 
should hie committed to a scale of expenditure beyond our 
means ; it is also possible we might have to slacken the pace 
in this or that branch of the Public Service. But of one ^ thing 
I feel sure, and it is that no such difficulty confronts us in the 
immediate future as the Honourable the Finance Minister 
anticipates, and that there is no such necessity for ‘recourse to 
Provincial or Ijocal taxation as suggested. And I submit, we 
may look forward to the future without any serious misgivings, 
if not with hope and omfidence. 


m 
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SflB Vatan Aot. 

Oextaiii cliaages were sought to be made in the Bemba^ 
Hereditaiy Offices 4ot (or the Yatan Act) affectius; the devoid** 
tion of the Yatan). the qualifications for holding it and 
the conditions of its forfeiture. The Hon. Mr. Gfokuldas E. 
Parekh bad movei certain amendments op^i^ the changes, 
in the meeting of the Bombay Ijogislatiye (%uncil held at 
Poona on 2Tth June 1910. In supporting these amendments 
the Honourable Bao Bahadur Joshi said:— 

Yotif Excellency,—I beg to say a few words on two of the 
three amendments before us. The third amendment has refer¬ 
ence to the penalty clause of the Act, and I have my own 
a^epdment to move on that point. So, reserving my remarks 
bn it to a later stage of the discussion, I will take up the 
first two. 

There are, as we know, Primogeniture Yatans and Rota¬ 
tion Yatans, and confining oorselves to the Primogeniture 
Yatans^ the object of the Bill is that the role of lineal 
Primogeniture as opposed to ordinary should be the recognised 
i^le of succession in respect of these Yatans in the future.^ 1 
Wjdlcon^e .it as the enunciation of a sound principle of succession 
to the states of a representative Yatandar and as being in 
harmoifiy ^th the prevailing sentiment and usage in the Deccs^, 
t Wo, oeen aUe to ascertain. I agree with the 
iionodrable*Mr. darmichael in the view that the status of a 
reprei^en^i^ye Yatandar is in no way inferipr in di|mfi<y,, in 

tot^ a Saran^mf^hold^. As. 
fiir as sentiment in the l^ocan is concerned^/we think that, 
this status should as far as possible descend to the eldest sou 
in the senior line. 1 only wish, there was an interpretation 
clause put in in the Bill, distinguishing lineal from ordinary 
Primogeniture. The distmetiou between these two forms of 
Primogeniture was, as far as I remember, for the first time 
drawn in a Privy Uouncil judgment some years ago} and it is 
now recognised m our Courts* But an interpretation clause 
making it clear ha most desirable fiir the general 
pabUc. 

/. ' Mi 
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Fiovieo^ (1]^^ (3) and (3) of clause 2 (1) Jbang together 
aM i^ek tq^ve effect to the main object of tne Anj^ending Fill* 
I^OYISO (U lays down oUigatory p^eaumptiq^i in 
to, ffeej . 0 ^; l^nmogeniture, I under^t^ndr-a^d 1 fBw 
ealgect to correctmn—tnat nothing is fiirthei; fkom tha 
tio^ of Government in the proposed legislation than to distarfa 
in, any t^ ekieting established cnatooiis a^d usages, am 
that the object is, without prejudipe to these, to have for tipe, 
fi^tiire as as possible the rule of lineal Primcgeniture as tha 
adapted r^)e of succession. This being so, presumption 
laid down m the Proviso is, I submit, put in too strong a form 
I think it would have been better if the presumption had been 
put in an optional rather than in an obligatory shape* Pre^ 
sumptions are, no doubt, after all presumptions—legal fictions 
in a way—whether they are obligatory or optional. They can 
be rebutted in either form; they only shift from one side to 
the other tbe burden of proof. Still, there is this difference 
between an obligatory and an optipnal presumption. An 
obligatory presumption is taken to be as near as possible an 
established truth—and there is little or no anticipation of its 
beiug dis^ved. It is laid down, for instance, in the Evidence 
Act thatfhe Court shall presume the genuineness of a document 
appearing in the London Gazette’\ There is little possibility 
Qi such a presumption being challenged or rebutt^. It & 
otherwise with optional presumptions. Here, it is expected 
that rebntting evidence would be fortbeomiug in the ordinary 
courss of legal proceedings. An optional presumption in this 
matter—and we have so many such in the Evidence Act and 
in the Penal Code.—would leave the presiding officer—the 
inquiring ofi^cer—free to approach the question with a more 
o^n n:^ and in a more impartial spirit than nndai^ the 
obligatory presumption as laid down in the Proviso. So my 
submission is that tbe presumptipn may be put in an optional 
rather in an obligatory form. 

How, I come to a more debatable point in tbe Bill, and 
that is witii regard to the discretion left to the* Collector in 
Proviso (3), to accept or reject certificates of heirship decreea 
and orders of the Civil Courts. The existing law is that u 
certificate of heirship or a decree or an order of Civil Court! 
shall be ocmclusive proof of the facts stated or determined 
such certificiU^, decree or order: It has to be bcrne in mM 
with regard td these certificates, decrees or. orders that tbe^ 
xehkte to Tatan diyaates and not to smts regaidkg represej%t|# 
Yatandarships. Imese later suits are:: 
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OoUector to decide. The Civil Courts decide upon general 

J uestions i^lating to Vatan rights and Yatan property, and in 
oing so, are guided by the general law of inheritance-->and 
re^f^ proof of usage—whatever it is lineal Of ordinary, 
Pnmc^eniture or other—and deal with each case on its merits# 
^t is n^ open to them under the general law to presume in any 
way. They cannot presume that a certain rufe of succession 
i$ the rule of succession in Vatandar families in any locality# 
lliey must act upon the general law. Now, when we are told 
that the decisions of the Civil Courts may or may not be 
accepted by the Collector and that the Collector is given this 
discretionary power on the avowed ground that the Courts are 
prone to lose sight of the custom of Primogeniture when 
it is not permissible to them to act upon any presumption 
whatever—^we are filled with misgivings as to the way in which 
it is sought to give effect to the main object of the Bill. At 
any rate, we have this anomaly that while it is made obligatory 
upon the Collector to make certain presumptions, it is not open 
to the Civil Courts to make or act upon any such under the 
general law of ^e land. Are we then to understand that the 
rule of lineal Primogeniture is not only to be presumed, but is 
to be assumed as an established rule—a rule about which no 
farther evidence should be required ? As the law at present 
stands, the decisions of the Courts have to be accepted as con¬ 
clusive evidence of the &ct8 disputed and the issues determined 
—the final decision of course resting with the Collector in 
regard to these Kepresentative Yatanmurships. I submit, we 
u^y leave the law as it is at present. There is no case made 
out for tl^e proposed change# The decisions of the Courts are 
anrived at after the fullest enquiry, and there is no reason 
why these decisions should be put ou one side in this respect. 

As regards Proviso (2^ dealing with Vatan shares, when a 
representative Vatandar dies without issue, I do not see why 
bie share should be divided among the remaining representative 
Yatandars* If,the rule of lineal Primogenitaie is to be 
generally insist^ on, and if it is desired that th& should be the 
mlo.m m future, then it is only just that bis taMim should 

e ss to the eldest heir in the next senicKT line. 1 would rather 
VO that sueh should succeed to Ms Yatan share, than 
that it should be extinguished, as a separate takaiim* X thjnk 
the provisions suggested in the Honourable Hr. Parel^^s 
ameudmenioreinaccoidtoce with thoxnainch^rt^ Bjllr 
and I willvate'fte’thte*^ . 
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As regards sab*clause ^ee)^ coatamacioas default ie put in 
as a new ground for disqualification. 1 tbink when a Yatandar 
who has to collect the land-revenue is himself a defaulter—^and 
a contumacious defaulter—it is only right that he ought not to 
be entrusted with the duty. But I am afraid, it would he 
difficult to prove such wilful default. In these days there is 
a large number of Yatandars, Patils, and Kulkarnis who 
have assessed holdings of their own and who being poorly paid, 
it is quite possible, may fail now and again to pay up the 
State-dues in times of famine and scarcity. Now whether such 
default on their part is wilful and contumacious—it would be, 
I think, very hard to decide. In view of such a difficulty, 
I submit that contumacious default may not be included a 
proposed in this Proviso, among the grounds of disqualification. 

[ The amendments were subsequently lost.] 

« # 4 !^ « « 

The Honourable Rao Bahadur Joshi in subsequently mov¬ 
ing his own amendment to the Yatan Bill said j— 

Your Excellency,—^This amendment which stands in my 
name has reference to section 60 of theYatau Act. This 
section runs thus: When any representative Yatandar, or 
any deputy or substitute appointed by him, is convicted by a 
Criminal Court, not inferior to a Court of Session, of any offence 
in the discharge of his official duties, or of any of the oSeuces 
specified in the Second Schedule, or of abetment of any such 
onence, and such conviction is not subsequently reversed or 
quashed, the Governor-in-Council may direct the forfeiture 
of the whole or of any part of the Yatan. Such forfeiture may 
be either al^lute or for such period as the Governor-in-Council 
thinks fit. ” 

It is a penalty danse, and as such is the most objectionable 
in the whole range of our penal legislation. Neither the Penal 
Code nor any of the special enactments provide a penalty so 
severe—and so opposed to all our ideas of reason and justice. 
In the amending Bill before us, it is proposed to enlarge the 
scope of the penalty in two different directions—(1) by ex- 
tendmg it to all the Yatans in which the offending Yatandar 
has an interest—wherever situate, and (2) by adding a hew 
dass of offences to schedule II to which the penalty is attached* 
The penalty is the penalty of forfeiture* 

No case is made out for the propose enlargenaent of the 
penalty and I not only object to such enlargement as nn^Ml 
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f<^4 Wt I tliiiitk the existmg |>enalfy the Act is so 
' ttigiist and so Se'V^^S* that occasion sfaodld :be taken in tids 
iif^endin^ Bill, to r^neeit so as to render it more Oonsoiumt 
with jnsnoe and e^^ty. And this is what 1 propose in my 
amendment. Jt object to the penalty as laid dowla in section 60 
of tT^ Ad; on varions gj^oonds* 

, In the first place, the penalty is a special penalty over and 
above the penalties provided in the renal Codefor offences 
to which it is attached. A class of public servants—^perhaps 
the hardest worked and tbe worst paid—is singled out for 
such treatment. The Penal Code lays down various punish¬ 
ments finr offences committed by public servants—but none so 
severe as that under tbe Yatan Act in the case of ofibuding 
Vatandars. 

Secondly, the penalty is the penalty of forfeiture f pr(h 
peirty. In tne Penal Code, it is attached only to a fow heinous 
offences—treason, rebellion, murder, etc.; whoever for instance 
wages war against Government or abets an insurrection—in 
admtion to the penalties of death or transportation for life— 
forfeits ail his pro;^rty; Or again whenever a person is con¬ 
victed of a capita! offence, the Court may a(](jndge that all 
his property shall be forfeited to Government. 

tinder the Yatan Act, this penalty of fotfeiture is attached 
to Offences—such as fraud, malvematiou, or misappropriation 
Of pnblic money—committed by the officiating Yatandar or any 
ddpnty or substitute appointed by him, on conviction by a 
Gem of Session. If a Yatandar in tbe discharge of his official 
duties, for instance, falsifies an entry in a Yillage RemstCr—or 
is guilty of extortion—or if a substitute—a low-paid outsider 
appoint^ by him to officiate during his absence—commits any 
snSx fraud, lirl^le Yatan in which he has an interest is 
ikl^e to forfeiture under secti<m 60 of the Act. 

this prol^ity thus liable to uoufiscation is the^ 
wfaUle tA the herndmry Yatan property in rtSpect of which thU 
offtece is CUmiidlted* 

w iih?U®ci^ all his 

who;fois the m^rty m these offences, Imt elt th|^ heirs bom 
and imb(»m---male sbd fomale-^niihors, widows—^. j: 

BerMtisi^ k visaed, net So mksh for its intfinsie 

: #e^ asfori|ii exemptidn from 
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iSidividucil miscoaduct. Individual offeadarji liable aufibr 
the penalties Ibr their misdeeds—bat inheritable rig^te eontiirae 
antouehed. 

“ Forfeiture under the Penal Code/^ writes Mayne in h^s 
Criminal Law of India (p. 20), has not the effect of corrupt-^ 
inff the blood and extingnishing its power of transmittW 
inheritable rights.*’ With us under the law, the :^on by birth 
is a co-sharer with his Mher and his rights cannot be iiffect^ 
by his father's acts. Under section 60 of the Vatan Act, it le 
all otherwise. The entire stream of inheritance is stopjled for 
the offence of one officiating Vatandar. 

Fourthly, this section 60 punishes the innocent with the 
guilty. It is not only the offending Vatandar who suffers the 
penalty, but the whole body of his non-officiatiag co-sharers 
with him. These Vatandars have no voice in the selection 
of the officiating Vatandar. The representative Vatan&r is 
usually appoint^ by the Collector, or where be is unable for 
any reason to perform the duties of the office himself, he is 
permitted to appoint a deputy to officiate for him, and so, 
again, tbe officiator during his temporary absence or illness may 
engage a substitute—who may be an outsider—^for the tempor¬ 
ary performance of the work. The non-officiating Vatandars 
have nothing to do with these arrangements, nor are they in 
any way or respect associated with the officiator in the conduct 
of his duties, nor have they any control or supervision over his 
work. They are his co-sharers under the law of inheritance— 
and for this they are all—the present incumbent and all his 
heirs—born and unborn—made to suffer under tbe existing 
provisions of the Law for tbe miscondnct of one of them. This 
m manifestly unjust—unfair—to punish a whole Vatandar 
coparcenary for the misdoings of one man* 

I 1 

Bat it is here asked, where is the injustice in the ease 
fatan is simply remaneration for service—like the my of a 
^mt—^nd if a servant is tamed oat of servim, Im ioses^ his 
^{doyment and! withal his pay, and the loss of his pay is a 
lets to his &ni£l^ and dependents. No one complains of ^ 
as an&ir. And yet, if in a similar way and imder similar 
oiteamstances an offending Vatandar is dismissed £tf»n his 
dttm and hk condscated tor lus offence^ why shenld it 
Itonbadea Si^tti^tor complamt? The reason is this^ 

Fotoa is pot sio^iy rnmmenrttoa for sttVieei it Is , 

sn^ {jaymeut voik to be done, and pnrtiy d feKwd n# 





Bif BftymqM Wddt» ODe of tlio mosfc leaniad 
Otar sot on the bench q£ the Bombay H%h 
tidnrfc; fitfongly held this view. A patel or a kalkarni has 
acquired his Yatan just as a M^mlatd&r or Mah4lkari gets hk 
ap^intpeeit. His Yatah is his property^ besides being remune^ 
ratimi 4^ the work to be done. And he has only a li/e-intmst: 

|(nie object to the officiating Yatandar being made to 
irbet is his—his life^int&reat in the Yatan, but the 
agustiGl comes in ^hen the penalty extends to what belongs 
to otherO^the interest of his co-sharers who may be as innocent 
as any of us here. The Penal Code allows the confiscation of 
what B the ofibnder’s property—^in cases where snch confiscation 
is sanci^ned, but not the property of his brothers or uncles or 
nephews* 

^ llifthly, there is yet one more ground on which I think 
the existing penalty is open to grave objection. In punishing 
the offiqistinjB^ Yatandar’s co-sWers for his ofience, the Act 
esfo^Bm joint responsibility. Now joint responsibility in 
<n!!kiiina}~ matters is a principle not of course unknown in 
Qrimii^ Jurisprudence. In the case of communities habitnally 
lawless—or in local areas where a state of thjhgs exists in 
whidi crimes cannot be detected, or criminals cannot be found 
oc^, or where it is difficult to procure evidence of crime—under 
aaoh drenmstances, joint responsibility may justly be enforced, 
and. whole oommunities in this way are sometimes punished 
i]^er the Police Act—^pnnitiYe police imposed on them. 

..Bat in case of offiences contemplated under the section—^ 
sudb as fraud or extortion or criminal breach of trnstr-am 
tbm any such circnmstances josrifying the application of tUf 
of joint responsibility in crinuual matters ? The offend- 
mj^YatSUdaPs co-j^rceners may never be in a position to know 
He or ^s deputy or sabstitnte is doing—and it is obvioiislj 
to hll our ioeas of jnatice and equity to apply tha 
of onffimal Joint responsi^^ and poni^ them 


' ItB uodbubtapermimive pow^ under this section 

each 

^ with dimwlicmarjr Hmitataons. Itis alpd 

10 ves^ Iws Jweu 
^ an rse^wd . 
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forfeiture. But the very existeuce of such a penalty clause 
is to my mind undesirable—and it is a blot on the Statute- 
Book ; and the sooner it is wiped out, the better. 

Such is the penalty of forfeiture under section 00 of the 
Act, ar-d in the Bill before os, it is sought considerably to 
enlarge its scope and its effect* 

Vatan property is sacred and inviolable, and the Vatandar 
loves his Vatan as he loves his life. And the existing penalty 
is, 1 submit, not only unduly severe but unjust and unfair, and 
I propose that it may be reduced and brought into accord with 
the demands of reason and equity. 

Under Native rule, forfeitures of Vatans were almost un¬ 
known except ill cases of treason or rebellion. Individual 
holders were punished—an I punished with great severity, but 
in no caa^i were their Vatans confiscated. Even the most 
arbitrary ruler respected the sanctity of such Vatan property. 

In the early years of British rule, the same course was 
adopted, and M. Elphinstone’s Regulations of 1827 sanctioued 
no such penalty of forfeiture, severe punishments were pre¬ 
scribed tor fraud—malversation on the part of the village 
officers. A Kulkarni, for instance, who falsified entries in the 
village register, rendered himself liable under Regulation XVI 
to five years* rigorous imprisonment. But there were no con¬ 
fiscations of Vatan property. 

A few years later, the rural parts on this side of India were 
more or less in a disturbed state. There was a recrudescence of 
organised crime—^gang robberies and dacoits—and it is believed 
that there could be no such crime without the active help of the 
village Vatandar officials. It was considered that the penal 
provisions contained in EIphinstone*s Code of 1827 were in¬ 
adequate to ensure the efficient discharge of the duties of these 
hereditary village officers. Accordingly in 1843 an Act was 
passed—passed by the Supreme Council at Calcutta—we had 
then no Ijogislative Councils—providing for the first time this 
penalty of forfeiture under clause 9 in the case of serions 
offences committed by these Vatandars in the discharge of their 
duties. 

This Act was in force for thirty years—the penalty sanc¬ 
tioned was held to be a deterrent one, for use oal^ on grav^ 
occasions, and there were only two forfeitures daring all thii 
^partod. 
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li) 18^3 the Act came up for revision before the lodal 
Xteg^lative Council. In the amending Bill, the forfeiture 
clause was re-inserted< But it was moat strongly opposed by 
the native Members of the Council, and the Honourable 
Mr. l^arayan Vaaudeo, who led the opposition, succeeded in 
carrying an amendment in much the same terms as those of my 
present amendment—restricting the penalty of forfeiture to the 
Qfb-interest of the offending Yatandar; and it had the fhll 
assent ^d approval of the President, His Excellency Sir Philip 
Wodehouse, who held that it was unjust “ to render a whole 
Vatan liable to for^itnre because one man who has only a life- 
interest in it has committed some offence. Somehow, how¬ 
ever, this Bill came to be dropped. And when a new amend¬ 
ing Bill was brought up, the forfeiture clause was again put in 
as before, and—^in spite of opposition by the native members— 
was passed* Thirteen years later, in 1880, the Act of 1873 
again came up before the Legislative Council for amendment. 
And on this occasion it was proposed not only to repeat the old 
clause, but to extend its scope, by adding new classes of offences 
to the old list, carrying with them this penalty of forfeiture. 
The Honourable Khan Bahadur Kazi Shababuddin opposed the 
proposal in a powerful speech, objecting to it as opposed .alike 
to justice and good policy 5 and in this opposition, he had the 
hearty support of the late Mr. Justice Hanade. The new Bill, 
notwithstanding, became law, and that is the Act of 1886. 

From all this, however, it will be clear that this forfeiture, 
cladse in the Vatan Act has never had the support or approval 
of native public opinion in this Presidency. And yet, it is this 
pencdt^ which it is now, in the Bill under consideration, proposed 
to (^n^erably enlarge. As 1 remarked before, it is sought to 
extend the penalty of forfeiture not only to the Vatan in respect 
of ^hich the officiating Vataudaris guilty of any offence specmai 
in the schedule, but to all the Vatans—wherever situate-^in 
which be has an interest. If the offending Vatandar has VataiH- 
in, sav, a dozen villages, his coparceners in all these 
mpst suffer for his misconduct. It is also part of the proposal 
tu add to the scheduled list of off eoces a uew class—^for which 
even the Pentd Code does not provide the penalty of forfeiture 
of property—the harbouring of robbers and dacoits. 

. Such is the proposal before us; and I would earnestly ask 
tl^ OouncU to consider whether it would be desirabler-in the 
interests,.of jni^e and good administration—to motion, the 
proposed extension of the penatty. I object to it as opposei|. h:. 
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iastice and equity, no less than to good policy. The issue 
before the Council is one of serious import. It concerns the 
entire village administration of the Presidency, and affects the 
interest of some 66,000 Vatandar families on whose contentmeiiti 
and loyal devotion so much depends. The Yatan system is one 
of the most ancient and most dearly cherished institutions of 
the land. As I said before, the Vatandar loves his Yatan as 
dearly as he loves his life; and Yatan property has always been 
regarded as peculiarly sacred and inviolable. I hope and trust 
that the Council will not give their approval to any such inter* 
ference, as is proposed, with these Yatan rights and Yatan 
property. Witn these remarks I beg to move my amendment— 
proposing t o restrict the penalty of forfeiture to the life-interest 
of tlie ofending Vatandar. 

There was much lively debate on Hon. Mr. Joshi's amend¬ 
ment. In replying to the debate the Honourable Rao Bahadur 
Joshi, said!— 

Mr. President,—At the outset I desire to express my 
gratitude to Honourable Members for their friendly and 
sympathetic criticisms. As to the point of order that has been 
rais^, I think I had best leave it to the Chair. To pass on to 
the question before us—as regards the penalty of forfeiture as 
enforced in the Native States, I confess I have no accurate 
knowledge. My Honourable friend Mr. Lalubhai Samaldas had 
just told ns that Inam, Watan and Girassia lands are often 
confiscated in these States, and that, too, for ordinary offences— 
such as robbery or murder. Possibly it is so. As I have said, 

I have no first-hand knowledge of such transactions or of the 
administrative methods at present obtaining in the Native^ 
States, and 1 am not in a position to offer any useful comment 
on that |K)int. In speaking of procedure under Native rule in 
nm..Briti8h days, I tmnk I am on firmer ground. My authority 
lor tibie statement I made the other day was the late Mr. Justice 
Ranade—^who on more than one occasion assured us—and we 
had no abler, closer or more philosophical student of Indian and 
Maratha History—^that no Native ruler—^not even the most 
arbitrAry-^ever touched these Inams and Watans except in 
cases of treason or rebellion. Individual offenders were^w 
doubt punished with severity, often with undue severity—but 
their Inams and Watans which were hereditary were left un¬ 
touched and were allowed to pass down in the regular line of;' 
succession* They were held sacred and inviolable, 
exempt from eonsequences of misconduct on tne pti^ ^of 
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tadividnal holders. When there were cases of forfeiture under 
Maratha rule, they were for such offences as treason, sedition,, 
rebellion, for disloyal conduct such as the Honourable Mr. Curtis 
has referred to. Next, it is said that Watans are either service 
or non^service Watans and that we are here concerned only 
with the former. This is true. But the distinction between 
these two classes of Watans is of recent growth. It is only 
since certain classes of Watandars such as Deshmiikhs and 
Desbpandes, Desais and Nadgaundas were relieved of their 
service on their agreeing to surrender part of their Watan in¬ 
come by way of commutation, that Watans have come to be 
dassifi^ some as service and some as non-service Watans. The 
distinction was unknown in old days. 

Taking the service Watans, it is urged, there could be no 
irgustice in enforcing the penalty of forfeiture in the case of 
serious offences, and the question is asked in this connection, 
what constitutes a Watan ? Is it a reward for past services 
rendered to the State ? Or is it simply remuneration for service 
to be rendered ? I had been under the impression that this was 
no longer a disputed point. But I now see, it is still an 
unsettled ^estion. I, however, submit there is a consensus of 
view that Watan is both a reward and a remuneration. In the 
very debates in Council to which the Honourable Mr. Curtis has 
referred, you will find that the Honourable Khan Bahadur 
Kazi Sbahabuddin—speaking with his nurivalled knowledge of 
Qtgarab—pointed out that there were several Watans in those 

S rts originally acquired as rewards for past services to the 
ate.^ Watans were often granted to heads of village com- 
nianilics who had helped to settle the villages or promote their 
prosperity. Even now, in the case of a Watan, it is only part 
of tm Watan income that goes to the olficiator, the rest remain- 
in|^in the hands of the non-officiating Watandars. This, I 
tluak, fairly settles the question, what constitutes a Watan ? 

Here the Honourable the President referred Hon. R. B» 
Q. V. Josbi to section 4 of the Act, 

The Honourable Bao Bahadur Joshi after reading tko 
section continued:— 

' The section no doubt defines Watan property as re¬ 
muneration for the performance of the duty appertaining to an 
hereditary office.*’ In later sections, however, the distinction 
is drawn between service apd non-service watans. In the 
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oases of certain Watandars they are relieved of liability to 
perform such service to the State on their giving up a portion 
of their watan income and allowed to retain the rest as 
hereditary watan property. In the Gordon and Pedder Settle-* 
ments of 186^ and 1863 several classes of District Watandars 
were so relieved, and the service factor was appraised at a 
third or thereabouts of their total watan income—which was 
resumed by the State. So, again, in the case of village 
servants held to be no longer of use to Government—their 
services were dispensed with; one half of their watan in¬ 
come was resumed by way of commutation, and one half 
being allowed to them to be held and enjoyed as hereditary 
private property. And even now, this officiating Watandar 
gets only part of the watan income—not the whole. What 
does it all show ? Does it not show that watan is not simply * 
remunention for work to be performed, but a reward as well 
for previous services to the State ? It is thus private property 
plus service remuneration, not continuable or resumable by the 
State at its discretion. Thus, I submit, this remuneration 
theory about the nature of watan property—to which thb 
Honourable Mr. Carmichael referred the other day—is a theory 
which derives no support either from historical fact or from 
present practice. And yet, this is the theory which is largely 
entertained, and which underlies these forfeiture provisional. 
Under the present arrangements, it is only a part of the watan 
income which is assigned as remuneration to the officiating 
Watandars the rest is held and enjoyed by his non-officiating 
oo-sharers. And the question asked is, why should these uonh 
officiating Watandars —who do no work and yet enjjy the 
emoluments—why should they have them in this sinecure, 
fashion ? Why should they be exempt from all responsibility? 
True, they are not associated in any way with the officiating 
Watandars in the performance of official duty but they 
not on that account be suffered to think that it is no concern df 
theirs how he does his work. They are his c^sharers—and 
must bear some sort of responsibility. They enjoy watan in¬ 
come, and must be held responsible in some measure for the 
conduct of the officiator. if he misconducts himself in the 
discharge of his duties, they must share with him the con- 
,«$i^ 6 uces of such miscouduot. This is, I think, the origin of 
tl^forfeitare penalty and this is the section—section 60 — 1 -. 
which enforces such joint responsibility. When the Act of 1874 
was under discussion in the Council, this line of argument 
justification of the penalty was anticipated by the Inffiah 
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Uentbera* The late Bao Saheb T. N. Mandlik strcmgly plead* 
ed on jbehalf of tbe Watandars for the concession to them of a 
nght toBelecttheir own representative Watandar to officiate. 
If 3roa are going, be atoned, to lay on them such responsibility 
fbr the condact of tbe officiating Watandar, it is only right that 
they sbonld be allowed to select tbe man whom they can trust. 
Bat the Bao Saheb’s suggestion was not accepted, and the 
or^nal Bill as framed was passed, leaving the selection to the 
Collector. As regards rotation watans,— 

Here the Honourable Mr. Curtis interrupted saying:—I rise- 
to a point of order. The question of the rotation principle can* 
not possibly be raised in this discussion. 

The Honourable Bao Bahadur Joshi continued 

Well, I am only referring to the point by way of illustra¬ 
tion. In the case of certain rotation watans, the right ot 
choice is conceded to the Watandars^: But as a general rule, 
^<^16 nou-officiatiDg Watandars are not permitted to choose their 
Own men to officiate. And hence, we have this anomaly. 
They do not select their own officiators and yet are held 
resp<msible for their conduct. The right principle in such 
^matters is put on one side—namely that where there is no^ 
^Wer, there should be no responsibility. Power and responsi- 
bifity should go together. If the Watandars have no power 
to select their own men for the work, and have no sort of 
octroi over tbe management of affairs, there onght to be 
he such responsibility as is imposed on them under the es^ist- 
iig law. laubmit, this is unfair. To hold them responsible' 
the eondact of men in whose selection they heve ho yoi<^ 
—with Whom they are in no way associated—over whose wwk 
iH^y have no sort of sn^rvision—and of whose methods ^tl^ 
We ^bsoliDtoly no knowledge—this is opposed to all jd^s-^ 
nf jaaHee and right. Viewed in this light, the penalty; as 
prei|cafib 0 d this not only seyere , » 

•aiattifestly nh^air hold the whole Watim GopaWe^^ 

. sp<|nia|l:^ ^l^ the inMe^; of the 
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Only for his own misconduct, but for that even of his deputy 
or substitute. If a substitute has been employed—say for a 
few months or for a few weeks—^and be need not be a Watan- 
dar himself, and if he commits an offence specified in tjbo 
schedule in connection with the management of the watan, the 
whole body of co-sbarers in the watan come under the opera* 
tion of the penal clauses. It is now proposed to enhance the 
severity of the penalty instead of reducing it. First, it is pro* 
posed to extend this liability to forfeiture to all the watans 
in which the offending officiator may have an interest. I know 
of a Kulkarni who has shares in some sixteen watans. Now 
if that man or his deputy or his substitute commits an offence, 
not only he and his sons and his collateral heirs but all the 
coparceners of all these sixteen watans will, under the proposed 
amendment, be liable to suffer for bis offence. 

The Honourable the President here reminded the Honour¬ 
able Member that be was travelling outside the limit of his 
amendment. 

the Honourable Rao Bahadur Joshi continued:— 

What I wish to point out is, how it is now sought to 
enlarge this penalty instead of reducing it. It is further 
proposed to add a new class of offences to the schedule of 
offences for which not even the Ponal Code prescribes a penalty 
so severe as forfeiture of property. I submit, the existing 
penalty in itself—let alone its proposed enlargement—^is open 
to grave objection, and my amendment seeks to limit it to 
the life-interest of the offending Watandar. He who offends 
must of course suffer, but to make those who have absolutely 
notbing to do with the offence suffer likewise—simply because 
they happen to be bis co-sharers in the Watan—under the law 
of inberifence—^is opposed to justice and equity. And the penal 
clause requires amendment. 

Sir, the issue before us is one of serious import. It affeota 
the interests of the whole body of Watandars. These Wat^*^ 
darsform the backbone and mainstay of our whole vtUaiige 
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ai^inif>tiation, «iad its success depends on their contentment 
and loyal devotion to duty. I think, anything that tends to 
lover their status, or weaken their position, or interfere in any 
respect with their cherished rights, and privileges is most 
earnestly to be deprecated, and I would respectfully appeal to 
the Council to consider whether it would be right to sanction 
not only the retention of a penalty in itself so unfair—but its 
proposed enlargement, or reduce it so as to make it more 
equitable and just. And with this observation, I beg to leave 
my amendment in the hands of the Council in the confident 
hope that it may commend itself to their judgment and 
approval. 

[ The amendment was put to the vote and lost. 

Hon. R. B. 0. V. Joshi subseqnently moved an amendment 
defining lineal primogeniture as continual descent to the eldest 
member of the eldest branch, in exclusion of nearer members 
of younger branches. The motion however was lost. 1 



RULES FOR eONDUer OP BUSINESS AT 
MEETINGS OF THE LEGISLATIVE 
eOUNOIL. 


In the session of the Bombay Legislativo Council held a 
Bombay on 26th January 1911, the report of the Select Cora 
uittee* appointed to consider the new rule^ framed for tb 
Jouduct of Business of the Legislative Council was submitted 
rad a motion was brought forward proposing the adoption of tb 
aew rules. In criticising the rules Hon. LI. B. G. V, Josh 
moved certain amendments. In doing so he said :— 


■* Tho Select Comniittee was appointed in the Conned session held at Poona 
on Juno 27tb, 1910) on the motion ot lion. Sir John Muir Aiaokenzio. The lines on 
which the revision of the oKisHiicf rnh\i was c.mdnr-ted m»y be scon from the 
following extract of his speech : - 

“ The odating roles for tlu* <'«’>ndnct of the business of this Council wore last 
amended in 1896. The passing of tho Indian Councils Act, 19»>9, has necessitated 
some minor alterations in the rules, and Government think that this opportunity 
should be taken also to remedy cor^iu defects, which have boon found to exist in 
those of the rules, which refer to tho c'-iulin*t of legislation. Tho present rules on 
this suhgect are obscure and unsatisfactory in manv ways, especially in respect of 
the character of amendments aud tho stages at which they may be moved. This 
uncertainty is a constant source of trouble and the rules ought to be completely 
recast. The following is a succinct account of the procedure in respect of Bills in the 
Uousc of Commons 1. Leave to mtr^uce.—Now obsolete, save in the case of 
important Government mca'^fires. 2. Pirst Reading —Now mere matter of form— 
No amendment or debate. 3. Second Ho.tdiag.--Debate on principles of Bill- 
Discussion of details and amendmentip of clauses not allowed—The passing of the 
second reading settles the principles of a BUI. 4. Reference to Conimittoe of the 
whole (House), or one of the recently created Standing Committees, which is a sub¬ 
stitute for the Coininiitce of the whole. At this stage the Bill is cousidorod in detail 
clause by clause, amendments of clause are mude, and new clause may be added. 5> 
Report Stage.—Bills renorted from the Comraittoo of the whole with amendments, 
or from a Standing Committee witli or without amendment, come before the 
House for review of the work done in Coramitb'e. A Bill is not considered clause 
by clause bat amendmeuts may be made and clauses added. 6. Third Bcad'- 
iug.-- 'Verbal amendments only permitted. It will be apparent that our procedure 
is very different from that of tne House of Commons. As against six or possibly 
•even stages, wo have five(1) Introduction.—In most cases effected by publica¬ 
tion. (2) h^rst Readi^.—Not a formality a.s in tho House of Oommons. (3) 
Reference to Select C<>mmittcc. (4) Second Reading. (5) Third Reading. 
Our rules seem to have been framed on tho supposition that our stages correspond 
to those in the House of Commons of the .same name. Thus our Second Reading 
•etth^s the principles of a Bill because that is done by^ a J^oeond Reading in the 
House of Commons. This is of course a complete mistake. Our First Reading 
corresponds with the Second Reading of the House of Commons, our Second 
Beading with the Report Stage, and tho Third Readings alone are the same. Henoo 
the First Beading should decide the principles of the Bill, upon which no debate 
ahould afterwards be permitted. At tho Second Readiiig amendments must be 
limited to alteration of clauses which do not affect tho principles of a Bill { and' at 
the Wrd'Rending verbal amendments only should bo allowed as at present. We 
propose then that the existing rules dealing with legislation should be revised on 
ftese lines.** 
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Yoar Excellency,-<-The rules of business which have now 
been moyed for our adoption come up before us as revised by 
a strong Select Committee, presided over by the Honourable 
Mr. Morison, and in moving the few amendments of which 
I have given notice I cannot begin without expressing my 
hrmble appreciation of the care and attention which have been 
.evidently bestowed on their revision* My amendments are 
but few, and relate chiefly to the rules governing the conduct 
of legislation. Rule 15, sub-rule (2), IS the first rule wMcb 
I would ask the Council to take into consideration and I pro¬ 
pose that it should be omitted. It refers to written speeches 
and provides that speeches, which are not printed and copies 
of which have not been supplied to the members, are to be 
taken as read and are to form a part of the proceedings of the 
Council at the discretion of the rresident. This is a procedure 
to which obvious objections lie, and 1 submit no sufficient reason 
has been assigned for the insertion of this sub-rule which is 
a new sub-rule and does not exist at present. With regard to 
the other amendments, they all group round one function and 
that is the passing of the Bills. 

I have no further remarks to submit. I would only say 
that this new sub-rule lays down a procedure which is opposed 
to all reason, and ought to be dropped, even though it rests 
on the discretion of the President to decide whether a certain 
written speech should be taken as read or not. I propose by 
way of amendment that it be omitted from Rule 15. 

[ The Honourable R4o Bahadur Joshi’s first amendment 
(1) was then put to the vote and adopted. ] 

The Honourable R4o Bahddur Joshi in moving bis other 
amendments said:— 

Your Excellency,— My next two amendments refer to 
rule 28 and p;\rt of rule 29. These rules deal with the 
initial stage of legislation. They refer to a motion for 
leave to introduce a BUI. lu constitutional codutries when 
such leave is asked for, it is for the legislature to say whether it 
may be given or refiised. If the legislature is satufied that a 
practicabheoessity ex&ts or iihat a state of things has risen 
necessitates the proposed Icg&lation, it may adtow p^iss^ 
for the iutroduotiou of m<m legblation, or othern^ 'it 'may 
rofusato give permkSou. It is u |M»caltarly U^if^e 
tion. tl^^i^lWui^er ok al)Mt Exeei|(ti# 
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Government to publish any Bill—whether it be a Gtovernment 
Bill or a private^ member’s Bill—^in the Qo^ernnumt Gazette^ 
and make it obligatoiy on the Council to accept such publioation 
us a formal introduction of the BilL The rules thus traorfer 
to the Bxeoutive Government a power and a function which 
ought to rest and which do rest, as far as I know» in all 
constitutional countries with the legislature. I think it is 
a legislative function and ought to rest with the legislature. 
I propose: 

(2) In rule 28— {a) for sub-rule (i) to suistitute the 
following sub-rule, namely :—“ (2) In the case of every Bill, 
there shall be a motion for leave to introduce it.”; (J) for 
sub-rule (3) to mh^titute the following sub-rule, namely 

The mover may explain the object and scope of the* Bill 
anduis reason for asking permission to introduce it.”; and 
(c) to delete sub-rule (^). 

(3) In rule 29 to delete sub-rule (/). 

Sub-rule (0) of rule 28 runs thus:—“Provided that the 
Governor may order the publication in the Bombay Government 
Gazette of any Bill, although no motion has been made for 
leave to introduce it. In such case the Statement of Olgects 
and Reasons shall be published with the Bill.” 

Sub-rule (1) of rule 29 is as follows :—“ The publication 
in the Bombay Government Gazette of a Bill under sub-rule (5) 
or sub-rule (6 ) of the foregoing rule shall be deemed to be 
the introduction of the Bill.” 

1 propose that these sub-rules be dropped and all Bills 
be treated in the same way, that every Bill should be in¬ 
troduced formally and moved. That is the procedure followed 
in constitutional countries, and that is the procedure I would 
ask the Council to adopt fbr our guidance. 

In ^eply to the criticisms on his amendments the Honour¬ 
able Bfto Bah&dur Ganesh V. Joshi said:— 

Your EJxceUency,-—I did not base my amendment on the 
distinction between a private member’s Bill and a Government 
Bill. Lquite agree with my Honourable friend Hr*. Ibralihn 
that Governinent has the power to publish any Bill which niky 
ei^er a Government Bill or a private membw’o fiiU and 
it; may order the publicaUon of such a Bill. But the rules mi^e 
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it obligatory on the Council to accept such publication as a 
formal introduction of the Bill. In constitutional countries, 
when any particular Mnd of legislation is desired, it is for the 
legislature to decide whether it is necessary or desirable. It is a 
question of initiation of legislation, and when a private meibber 
or a member of Government comes forward and says that some 
particuUr legislation is necessary, the legislature has to satisfy 
itself that a practical necessity &)r such legislation exists ; and 
if the legislature is so satisfied that a case has been made out 
for the new legislation, it allows the permission asked for, 
otherwise it refuses permission. Cases have occurred in this 
Council in which a majority of non-official members would 
have felt themselves justified in refusing leave even to such 
initiation of legislation by Government. But the broad ground— 
the constitutional ground—on which the proposed amendment 
rests is this—that it is a function of a legislature to decide 
whether any particular Bill should be introduced or not, and 
1 think we have a right to ask that the Council should not be 
deprived of any opportunity at this stage to decide on this 
important question of initiation of legislation. It is an im¬ 
portant stage and the Council should have an opportunity of 
giving a final decision on such (questions. The amendmeut no 
doubt marks a departure from the existing practice in the 
Presidency—but is in accordance with the accepted procedure 
in all constitutioDal countries. 

[The Honourable Bdo Bahddur Joshi’s amendments Nos. 3 
and *6 were pat to the vote and lost. ] 

His .Sxeelleucy the President suggesting that the other 
amendments be taken together, the Honourable Bao Bahadur 
Ganesb V. Joshi moved them in a speech as follows :— 

Your Excellency,—Taking these amendments together, 
I submit the most serious objection to the revised rules is 
that the procedure they propose utterly lacks method and 
logi^l sequence. They mix up in a most confused and 
illogici^ way the various stages of discussion—which ought 
to be jmt distinct and separate and which ought to follow 
in r^mar order. Now, to begin with the first reading 
stagd--^in constitntional conntries what is usually done is 
this* When leave is granted to introduce a BilL the Bill is 
allowed to be read, and if the legislature considers that Che 
Bill is worth ei^rtainiDg, it allows the first reading of it and 
allowrit to be pnhted, but not before passing the first reading* 
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After the passing of the first readling, it is printed and 
published. Now, the rules before us take us further. Under 
them at the first reading wa are allowed not only to read the 
Bill and to entertain it and to decide whether it is worth con¬ 
sidering, but also to outer upon a discussion of the principles 
underlying it. This is not done elsewhere. But oven here 
though we are allowed to consider the principles of a Bill at 
the first reading, there is no final decision come to about them. 
The whole question is left open and the Bill is read a first 
time. After the first reading is carried, the Bill is to go to a 
Select Committee with the principles undecided and unsettled^ 
and my difficulty is to see what the Select Committee is to do. 
What are the functions of a Select Committee ? Is a Select 
Committee to consider questions of principle as well as questions 
of detail, or are its deliberations to bo confined to questions of 
detail only ? The practice elsewhere in cont^titutional countries 
is to leave questions of detail to Committees. The Committees 
may be Select Committees, or Standing Committees, or Com¬ 
mittees of the whole IJoiiee. but their function is to consider 
questions of detail only. Questions of principle are entirely 
for the legislature to decide. If the legislature wore to leave 
these questions of principle to the Select Committees to decide, 
then it would be abandoning one of its most important func¬ 
tions. Now, if the questions of principle are so reserved to 
the legislature and if we refer a Bill to a Select Committee 
without settling its principles, how is the Select Committee to 
consider questions of detail or revise or recast the Bill ? This 
is my second difiiculty. In constitutional countries the com¬ 
mittee stage comes after the second reading, i. after the 
principles of the proposed measure have been settled, so that 
the Select Committee may lie in a position to consider the 
clauses in reference to such principles. But under the revi&ed 
rules before us the Select Committee stage comes after the first 
reading, and 1 do not know what is proposed to be d6ne in the 
Select Committee. How U the Committee to proceed, having 
no settled principles for its guidance ? How can it examine 
the clauses—the details—except in relation to such principles? 
Then, again, we are taken to a further stage—tnjs second 
reading stage—and here also we do not come to a deqi^n on 
questions of principle. The questions of principle Hi^e ^ topt 
/hanging on, and no decision there is insisted upon. Immediately 
after the second reading, we are ashed to consider the Bill 
clause by clause. Now, I ask, how is that consideration of the 
Bill clause by clause to be eiitered on unless W6 Imve 
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fiOtttad the principles ? We cannot possibly ooiisider claases in 
ibiit way. And sneh conildderati<m of the claases of a Bill 
xHnstbe incomplete, deaaltory and aimless. After that the 
rales provide that questions of principle and questions of detail 
be takeir together. Thus the consideration of the Bill clause 
by clause and the discussion of principles go hand in hand 
almost to the end of the chapter. This is a most curious 
procedure. I beg to submit that these stages should be hept 
aistinct and questions of principle be serrated from questions 
of detail. We have been just told that it is very difficult in 
many cases to draw a line of demarcation between principle 
and detail. But I say the central principles—^the fundamental 
principles—^the principles that go to the root of the legisla* 
tion-—can be easily distinguished without much difficulty from 
the details. The legislature having decided questions of 
principle, it should be left to the Select Committee to revise 
and recast the details of the Bill. These cannot obviously 
be discnssod in large legislative assemblies bat have to be 
delegated to small committees snob as Select Committees. In 
constitntional countries, the Select Committee stage comes after 
the second reading of the Bill and not after its first reading; 
but here the whole procedure is reversed. Questions of detail 
are to be kept open until we come to the end of the discussion. 
The discussion of the Bill is thus proposed to be closed and the 
third reading is of course simply a matter of form. If there 
are verbal amendments, they should be considered, otherwise 
the Bill should be taken as passed. The difterent stages of 
legislatioo should be generally these: first, necessity of legisla¬ 
tion; secondly, the principles of the legislation proposed; 
thirdly, detail of the legislation; and lastly, verbal amend¬ 
ments. Tb^ are stages which are clearly more logical and bet¬ 
ter thin those that are laid down in the rules before us. This is 
the House of Commons procedure which I would ask the Council 
to adopt. This is the tried procedure of centuries, and it ia 
this which I proposed in my amendments. It is much simpler 
than what is proposed here ; it divides the legislation into more 
natnml and logical stages, and if that procedure is followed, 
the Council will have all the opportunities it is entitled tp 
with regard to the initiation and consideration of legislaUon. 
With these few observations 1 would submit my am^dmeaits; 
for the favourable consideration of the Council. I therefiw^ 
beg to propose i ' 
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(4) In role 33—for snb'mle (1) substUute the 
following sttb-mlr, namely“ (J) On the motiwi for the first 
reading, the debate on the Bill shall be confined to its goieral 
character and scope, no amendments being permitted,” and (d) 
to delete snb-mles (2) and (S). 

^5) For tales 34 and 35 to suktituie the following rales, 
namely 34. (1) The first reading being carried, the' 
second reading of the Bill shall bo moved. (2) The principles 
ofthe Bill only shall be diecnssed at this stage, (d) Amend- 
ments to the principles of the Bill may be moved. (4) Seven 
clear cUys’ notice of snch amendments shall be given to tlb 
Secretary.” “ 35. The second reading being adopted, the Bill 
may be referred to a Select Committee.” 

(6) (a) To insert the following mle as rule 36, namely 
“36. (i) On presentation of the Select Committee’s Eeport, 
the Bill as amended by the Select Committee shall be con¬ 
sidered clause by clause. (2) Amendments to clauses may be 
moved; and new clauses, if necessary, added. (3) Seven days’ 
clear notice of such amendments and motions for new clauses 
shall be given to the Secretary. (4) The Bill may be re¬ 
committed to a Select Committee, if the Council deems fit”; 
and (A) to renumber rales 36 to 45. 

[ The amendments were put to vote and lost. ] 



A BILL FOR THB REGISTRATION OP 
GHARITIBS. 

■ . . 

A Bill for the registration of Charities, excluding religious 
charities, was moved by the Hon. Mr. Ibrahim liahimtoola 
in he session of the* Bombay Ijegislative Council held at 
Bombay on *^6th January, 1911. lu criticising the motion for 
leave to introduce the Bill, the Hon. R. B. G. V. Joshi 
sajd:— 

Your Excellency—the motion before na is a motion for 
leave to bring in legislation with a view to establish some kind 
of State-control over charitable trusts—not exclusively reli¬ 
gious. Purely religious trusts are to be excluded from the 
scope of the Bill. But as far as Hindu charities are concerned, 
most of them are religions charities with a secular clement -in 
them; and will not be kept out. Take any temple endow¬ 
ment, and you will dud that besides religious worship or 
observances, there is some provision in it for the feeding of the 
poor or for repair or maintenance of the building. 

Looking to the main purpose of the Bill—the establish¬ 
ment of statutory State-control over charitable trusts,—the first 
remark that I have to submit is that such State-control does 
not exist in any Province in British India, nor does any exist 
—as far as my inquiries go—in any of our Native States. We 
bad none such in the old days of native rule. The Tims of 
India says, there is no country in the world where there is such 
a large ainount of property held iu trust for charitable purposes 
—in relation to the wealth of the population—as in India; and 
1 submit, it is also true that there is perhaps no country in the 
world where such charitable trusts are administered with greater 
fidelity and care. No State-control exists; but there is the 
control of public opinion which is found to be just as effective. 

I do not mean to say that cases of fraud aud mismanagement 
do not occur. But such cases are few aud far between, and it 
may be said with truth that these charities are on the whole 
administered with honesty and scrupulous care. Such being 
tiie case, the question occurs, where is the need for such legis* 
lative protection ? What is there in the existing condition of 
things in this Presidency calling for such legislation ? Has the^ 
evil of mismanagement grown to such enormous proportions oq 
this side of India as to necessitate such State-control ? Well, 

1 confess, I am not satisfied on the point. This is, bovoTer, 
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the first Bill of the kind allowed to be introduced by a non¬ 
official member, and the subject is also one of great practical 
importance, and if we have any criticisms to olTer, ^we shall 
have ample opportunities for doing so at later stages of the 
Bill, I will not therefore oppose such leave as is asked for 
being granted for the introduction of the Bill. 

* ♦ « % > ♦ 

On the Bill being brought forward for its first reading in 
the session of the Council held at Bombay on 14th March, 19il» 
in criticising it the Honourable Eao Bahadur Ganesh Y. 
Joshi said:— 

Your Excellency,—As pointed out by the Honourable the 
Advocate General, there is at present no comprehensive legis¬ 
lation in British India dealing with the administration of 
charitable trusts. It is a subject of immense magnitude, 
difficulty and perplexity, and it is only the Government of India 
who can deal with it in the comprehensive and effective way in 
which it requires to bo dealt with. There is, besides, the 
cardinal principle of religious neutrality which applies to all 
legislation of tms kind. Before the passing of the Religious 
Endowments Act of 1863, the Board of Revenue in Bengal and 
the Board of Revenue in Madras had supervision over charitable 
endowments, religious as well as secular; but in 1863 the 
Act was passed by which the Local Governments of Bengal and 
Madras were enabled to divest themselves of such directive and 
supervising control over these religious and semi-religious 
charities; and since then this principle of religious non-inter¬ 
vention in this respect has been laid down as a cardinal principle 
of policy, and I submit it would not bo open to a Provincial 
Legislature to undertake legislation in contravention of t^t 
principle. It rests with the Supreme Government to decide 
now far that principle may be modified in legislatim of this 
kind in sympathy with and in response to the changing public 
opinion of the country. My Honourable friend Sir Fherozeshah 
Mehta has argued that we may take up legislation in this 
Council dealing with the question as far as the Presidency is 
concerned. My submission, however, is that the principle of 
religious non-intervention is one of general application, and that 
,aU that is open to us to do in this Provincial Council is to 
enter on legislation of t^ sort, but the essential condition is 
that it must not involve any departure from this principle* 
There is at this moment in the Presidency of Madras a Klf of 
an analogous nature to our own beffire the local Legislature* 
153 
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It has been brought forward—I don’t know whether it had been 
introduced or leave has been asked for such introduction—by 
two nun-official members, but the proposed legislation there is 
laid down on entirely different lines from those on which the 
Bill before us is framed. There in Madras they have got an 
excellent and admirable machinery—the agency of Ijocal Com¬ 
mittees—to supervise the administration of charitable trusts 
under the Act of 1863, and the object of the new proposed 
legislation in Madras is to improve the constitution and working 
of these local committees and give them effective directive 
control'. With ns in the fiivt place, tliere is no like machinery 
to improve or arrange which can be entrusted to take over the 
administration of charitable trusts. If any such change is to 
be effected and with benefit to the public, we should, I think, 
have some such machinery of local representative committees 
as exists in Madras and Bengal. Instead of aiming at the 
creation of such machinery, the Bill before ns entrusts the 
whole matter to a Departmental organization presided over by 
an official chief working the whole machine through Registra¬ 
tion and Audit. This is to my mind the weakest feature of the 
Bill. It is a feature to which the strongest objection lies. As 
points out by the learned Advocate General, what we want 
in this matter is helpful supervision. It is not simple control 
but helpful supervising control by a Board composed of repw- 
seutatives of the various communities to which the charities 
belong. A Board resembling the Board of Charity Commis¬ 
sioners in England with like powers and functions would be the 
best agency to deal with charitable trusts in the Presidency 
working through local committees. Such a system would 
cause no irritation and excite no opposition. But there are 
other difficulties also in reference to tins Bill before ns. There 
is the defiiuition of charitable trusts. The Honourable mover 
iu charge of the Bill has told us that he took it from the 
Beligious Endowments Act of 1863. The definition, however, 
is not tube found in that enactment. It is taken from the 
Act of 1890 relating to charitable endowments only with an 
addition of the words Beligious Observances.” The definitum. 
is so comp^hensive that it brings within the purview of the 
;^ not oidy secuhr charities but charities which are even 
sSsUHreligious. Purely religious charities are excluded ttom it« ^ 
iUndU e&rities are most of them religious. (Parities but wi^ a 
secular element in them, audit wonm be no easy matter to 
distibgfiish the rel^us from the secular elem^ts* Who la 
te driw the line diviffing off the one from the otlier ? Who ie 
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to say which portion of the charity is religious, which secular ? 
There were similar difficulties in Bengal and Madras when the 
Religious Endowments Act of 1863 was passed, but that Act 
provided a simple remedy. It left the matter to be decided 
by committees—in the first place to the Board of Revenue and 
afterwards the matter was left to Local Committees working in 
their own way, and the Governments divested themselves 
entirely of all connection with and control over the administra- 
tion of these religious and semi-religious trusts. The Act 
of 1S90. as the Honourable the Advocate General observed, is 
a permissive Act; it leaves open to authors of the trust to 
register them or not. The Bill before ns makes such registra¬ 
tion compulsory in all cases—only purely religious charities are 
excepted. Registration of trusts is however a most difficult 
thing, at all events in this Presidency. In the case of so many 
of our Hindu charities, it is a disputed question whether the 
trusteeship belongs to one branch of the family or to another. 
There are numerous disputes at this very moment in the Civil 
Courts on this point; and further, questions also must arise 
as to who are the trustees in charge of particular trusts, what 
is the rule of succession with regard to trusteeship—whether it 
is a rule of primogeniture or rotation on equal succession, etc. 
Besides, in the case of many of our charities in this Presidency^ 
no instruments of trusts exist. Before the Act of 1863, known 
as the Summary Settlement Act, instruments of trusts were 
examined and registered and settlements made. In 1863 when 
the Summary Settlement Act was passed, such inquiry into 
instruments of trusts was dispensed with, and the Devasthan 
and Yarshasan lands were settled in a summary manner. Ques¬ 
tions like these will come up when the registration of charities 
is taken in hand. Extensive litigation must needs follow. So 
also as regards audit—another remarkable feature of the Bill 
before os. It is apparently a simple matter, but we know what 
an audit of accounts actually is. Accounts have to be kept and 
'vouchers produced before the auditors can be satisfied; and if 
the auditors do not pass the accounts, what is to be done with 
regard to the administration of the trusts concerned ? Are the 
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trustees to be suspended from office ? Are tbe;f to be dismissed ? 
Or are they to be prosecuted in the Criminal Courts for breach 
of trusts ? So many questions will crop np and the Bill contains 
no provision to meet such cases of Mlure. In my opinion the 
Bill is alti^ber a defective measure and unless it is reoast and 
put in a new shape altogether in Select Committee, I think it 
will be found, as &e Honourable the Advocate General says, not 
only ineffective for the purposes for which it is intended but it 
will do more harm than good. I will not however oppose the 
first reading of the BUI, and would allow it to go to a Select 
Committee in the hope that it may be so recast and revised 
that it may be made more effective for the purpose it is intended 
to serve and do good rather than harm. 



EXTENSION OP PRIMARY EDUOATION. 
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In the meetini; of the Bombay Legislative Council held at 
Bombay on 13th March, 1911, the Honourable Rao Bahadur 
Qanesh V. Joshi while moving his resolution said:— 

Your Excellency,—The first resolution which stands in my 
name is as follows :— 

“ That Government may be pleased to make provision in 
the Budget for the opening of 500 new primary schools by 
raising the assignment under Item No. 176 to Rs. 1,50,000, the 
increased expenditure under this head being met by a corres¬ 
ponding reduction either in the Public Works or Police 
Estimates. ” 


After the very gratifying announcements which have been 
made to us just now about increased grants for various educa¬ 
tional objects, it is a matter for regret that the provision for 
new Primary Schools is not going to bo for the next year so 
liberal as in the two preceding years. Last year we had 
provision for 500 schools. The same provision has been made 
in the current yearns Budget; but in the next yearns Budget 
it is proposed to cut down the assignment to about a third. In 
a year of such surpluses and such liberal grants for various 
objects, educational, sauitiiry, etc., it is to be regretted that it 
has been considered advisable to cut down tliis provision for 
elementary education. It has been explained to us in partial 
justification of the proposal to cut down the provision for new 
schools, that it is the object of the Government to level up the 
existing institutions and devote to that purpose all the additional 
funds at their disposal. I entirely subscribe to the view that 
improvement in the existing schools is necessary and desirable, 
and appreciate the liberal spirit in which the Government propose 
to devote these additional funds to such improvement. We 
must have good schools—schools with good teachers and with 
all the necessary equipments ; but the work of extension is no 
less important and no less urgent in a Province where more 
than two-thirds of the villages have yet no schools and where 
80 per cent of our children are outside the pale of education. 
In a Province so circumstanced, it will be admitted that the 
urgency of the work of expansion of Primary Education is just 
418 great as that of the work of improvement. Indeed in the 
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present state of things no oonflict can possibly arise between 
these two branched of the educational effort. We must have both 
impmvernent as well as extension of schools. Extensions first, 
and improvements may follow; or both simultaneously—theso 
things may move forward and progress together but without 
interfering one with the other. As regards extension work, its 
magnitude may be measured by the fact that we have still 19,000 
villages to provide with schools and 22 lakhs of oiir children 
waiting to be admitted inside the pale. Moiint-St uart Elphin- 
stone, that great statesman of large and liberal heart, suggested so 
‘far back as 1823 that every village in the Presidency should have 
a school of its own under a school master who had a permanent 
place on the village staff and whose W(^rk should be remunerated 
by a watan rent-free holding. Had this idea been carried out, 
we should have had at this time a complete net-work of village 
schools all over the Presidency under Vatandar school masters, 
and this question of opening new schools would never have 
arisen. Unfortunately the great statesman’s scheme was 
thrown out and the result is that after more than half a century 
, of State effort, we are faced wish this fact that we have been 
able to give schools just to 6,000 villages and no more; and 
between 18 and 19 thousand villages are unprovided with 
education facilities. This is a most humiliating fact that con¬ 
fronts us and for which nothing can atone. 


Now, let us for a moment consider what has been the rate 
of extension in the past years. I will not go back to the days of 
' the Board of Education, but will start with the year 1855 when 
‘ the Department of Education, was first created—a Department 
over which the Honourable Mr. Sharp now so worthily presides. 
In that year 1,000 Primary Schools were already in existence, 
so that in half a century we have been able to open only—5,000 
new schools or about one hundred a year. Coming to rectnt 
years and taking the twenty years 1884-85 and 1903-04—exact 
figures for earlier years are not available—we find that we have 
bad only 270 new schools during the period, that is to say about 
13 or l4schooba year. Lord Curzou’s Government however 
strongly condemned such neglect of a most vital and sacred in¬ 
terest of the nation and in 1905-06 we had a large increase— 
600 new schools in one year. In the following three years how¬ 
ever there was again a sliding back and we have had in these 
years only 164 schools or about 65 schools a year. In 1908*09 
. ^owever there came a change—a most gratifying change. The 
' Education Department reviewed the position afresh and decided 
Vu a new departure. A list was prepared in the Office of 
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the Director of Public lustmction of villages where schools 
could with advantage be opened. The Honourable Mr. Sharp 
stated in his annual Ae|)ort tliat 1,655 new schools could be 
opened in thi*ee years’ time or so. liast year—1909-1 Ot- 600 
schools were accordingly opened; this year also the number 
has been again 500 or a few less. Two-thirds of the programme 
of the Department has thus been put in hand, but there still 
remains an unexhausted portion of the programme. Six 
hundred of the listed villages remain to be provided with 
bchools. But now we are told that having opened about a 
thousand schools—a few more than a thousand—^in two years, it 
has been considered advisable to slow down the pace. It has 
been held that 500 schools a year is a very rapid—too rapid, a 
rate of expansion. Now having regard to the fact that we 
have so much ground to cover, 19,000 villages to furnish with 
schools—the goal is still far away in the distance. Even going 
at the rate of 500 schools a year, it will take us between 30 and 
40 } ears to cover the ground and reach the goal so that no 
village shall be without a school of its own. Is that too rapid 
a rate of expansion—oOO schools per aunum? Education, 
Your Excellency, is like life and health the birth right of us 
all. It is the first necessary condition of a man’s civic useful¬ 
ness. To the masses it must mean a cultured intelligence, a 
fuller life, an increased standard of social and economic 
efficiency and higher plane of comfort and well-being. It’s a 
most solemn obligation—and recognised to be ►© all over the 
civilised world—on the part of the State to make due provition 
for the educiition of its subjects. And when after more than 
half a century’s eidbrts—I may say three-fourths of a century’s 
efforts—we have this humiliating fact staring us in the face, 
viz,, scarcely one village in three has a school and but 20 
per cent children in school, the rest growing up in absolute 
illiteracy—are we justified in holding that 500 schools a year 
marks too rapid a rate of advance ? I am confident that the 
Council will join with me in urging the view on the attention 
of Government that far from being too rapid, it is rather a 
slow rate of progress and that the Education Department should 
be placed in possession of funds to enable it to carry out the 
unexhausted portion of its programme of 1,655 schools. 

But it is said that there is a shortage of qualified teachers. 
It is argued that such teachers are not forthcoming. There 
is a scarcity of teachers and evidently new schools can’t he 
started without teachers. No one would of coarse deny such 
.an obrious proposition. If the reference is to trained te;ichefs. 
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I at mee admit the difficulty is only too real. The supply 
from the Training Oollegea is entirely inadeqnate to meet the 
demand. While we require some two thousand men a year, 
the snpply is 400 or even less. Even at this moment half 
our schools are under untrained Head Masters, and a very large 
portion of Assistant Masters are also untrained men. We have 
however more than two thousand such trained assistants, many 
of whom are in our Vernacular schools, and if these 500 new 
schools be opened trained assistants may be sent to take charge 
of them and tbeir places may be filled by certificated men 
from superior Virnacular schools. We have a very large 
number of such certificated men and I find from a reference 
to the statistical appendix to the annual Report of the Educa¬ 
tion Department that we have over 6,000 men passing the 
higher tests in vernacular studies year after year—the VI or 
the VII standard of the course ; so if trained assistant masters 
are placed in charge of the new schools and their places are 
filled by certificated men—of whom there are so many—the 
difficulty arising from scarcity of teachers in the way of opening 
new schools can be fairly got over. 

But there is another difficulty which is pointed to as almost 
insuperable. If schools can’t be opened without teachers, so 
neither can they be opened without boys. Quite true. But 
such cases must be but very few. Now that one thousand new 
schools have been opened in two years, I ask how many of 
them have had to be closed for want of sufficient attendance ? 
But even in this matter of insufficient attendance, I can quite 
conceive that there might be cases of failure here and there. 
We cannot expect it to be otherwise in our present circum¬ 
stances. It was not otherwise even in European countries 
where education is now universal. We may taka the most 
advanced nation in Europe—I mean educationally—Prussia. 
Even in this country there was the same experience—failure 
of attendance—before the establishment of the compulsory 
school system. Fredrick the Great and bis father used to go 
about starting scbovds, beating up boys for them—and where 
they found parents obstinate enough not to send their children 
to school, even whipping them into doing so. After a century’s 
experience, however, the statesmen of Prussia found that a 
€(»isiderable number of children were still not in the schools 
and came reluctantly to the conclusion that a voluntary system 
of school attendance was a failure and that there were con¬ 
siderable tracts in the country vvhere children could not be 
got together to attend schools without the aid of the Law* 
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Eventaally they had recourse to the law of compulsory educa¬ 
tion for Prusbia about the year 1815 and now every child 
there is in school. Similar was also the experience in France 
and in fact of almost every other country where resort had to 
be had to legislative compulsion in the matter. In India we 
cannot expect people to appreciate the benefits of education— 
steeped as they have been in ignorance and illiteracy for genera¬ 
tions. Still [ maintain that though so steeped in ignorance 
and without education, the fact tlmt they patronise so many 
of our schools and that so many of our village communities 
go on asking for schools—for I am told that there are so many 
applications before the Director of Public Instruction from 
villages in the Central Division for new schools that he is not 
able to comply with them all—this fact I submit redounds 
greatly to their national character and testifies to the moral 
force of their educational traditions. But despite these facts, 
I am ready to concede failures must occur, and here and there 
parents will be found and village communities come across, 
who will not patronise your schools, who will not support your 
schools, who will not give you buildings for your schools and 
who will not repair damages to the school-houses where any 
occur. Village communities may be found in isolated tracts 
not only ignorant of and indift'erent to the benefits of education, 
but even hostile to it. Such cases, should they occur over 
considerable areas, would furnish a strong justification for a 
law of compulsory attendance. But taking all things into 
account and on a general view of the position, there is over¬ 
whelming evidence that there is .a general appreciative desire 
throughout the Presidency to have more and more schools, 
to have more and more of education and enlightenment. This 
cannot be denied and 1 think that in the face of such a 
nniversal desire for edncation nothing ought to prevent us from 
marching to the goal with well-regulated steps. Let us go 
on undeterred by apprehensions of occasional failure through 
unsatisfactory attendance or scarcity of qualified teachers. Let 
us not be deterred by difficulties such as these which can be 
got over from maintaining the rate of advance to which we 
have committed ourselves. 500 schools a year is certainly 
not too rapid a rate of expansion and I would ask the Council 
to support me in my appeal to Government to increase the 
provision for new schools in the coming year's Budget to the 
level of the pa^^t two years so as to enable the Honourable 
Mr. Sharp to carry out the unexhausted portion of his educa¬ 
tional programme of three years ago. 

154 
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With these words I will move the Resolution which stands^ 
in my name. I will only add one remark. The additional 
funds that may bo required may be obtained by a corresponding^ 
reduction in the Public Works or Police Estimates, I should 
be sorry to touch the Police estimates. I consider the Police 
service is as important as the educational service. The Police 
charges however have shown an enormous expansion during 
the last few years, and have gone up at the rate of 8 lakhs 
a year. The total exi)enditure lias increased by full 35 lakhs 
during the last 7 years, and I submit that a lakh or so we 
require for new schools may without difficulty be cut out of the 
Police Budget. If however I cannot get from the Police 
Estimates the money that is required for education, I would 
siig^st it might be got from the provision for Civil Works in 
the Public Works Estimate. Expenditure on Civil Works has 
advanced bv leaps and bounds. Just 9 years ago it was a little 
over 44 lakhs and the figure in the next year’s Budget is 
more than 88 lakhs, that is, the amount has nearly doubled. 
There are two branches of Public Works—civil buildings and 
communications. As regards communications, I have not a 
word to say. The more money is spent on communications, the 
better it is all round—for the cultivators, for the traders, for 
the general public. But the expenditure ou Civil Works I thmk 
may be spread over a larger number of years. Our expendi¬ 
ture on such works is the largest in India. The Madras 
Presidency with a larger area and a more numerous population 
spends about ’^5 lakhs a year on such works, while we here 
spend over 39 lakhs; the United Provinces spend lakhs 
and the Punjab is content with 14. Thus the money that 
I want for the new schools may be cut out of either of these 
estimates—Police or Civil Works—and education for the rural 
parts may be provided for on the same scale as the Government 
has been pleased to provide in the current yeaPs and the 
groceding year’s Budget. Commission after commission—the 
Famine Commissions, the Deccan Riots Commission—who have 
bad to inquire into the economic condition of the rural parts 
of the Presidency, have more than once urged that the salvation 
of the cultivat ng classes who form the vast majority of a 
population lies in the spread of Primary Education. And *yet, 
as we have seen, as a consequence of past neglect and in¬ 
attention—partly also through a policy of drift, the provision 
of educational facilities for the rural parts has been left so- 
inadequate* So many villages still without schools and the 
bulk of our village children without schooling of ahy kind. It 
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is no use however regretting the past. The past is past and let 
the dead past bury its dead. Our concern is with the present 
and the future. We see the work that lies before us, its 
magnitude and extent and the sole ran duty it imposes upon us. 
No village without a school and every child in school—this 
is the goal we have before us. Let ils follow the path of duty 
straight on and march to the goal in as short space of time as 
we can. With these remarks I beg to move my resolution. 

In relying to the long and lively debate over his resolu¬ 
tion, the Hon, R. B. G. V. Joshi said:— 

Your Excellency—My Honourable friend Sir Pherozeshah 
Mehta has already replied to most of the criticisms directed 
agaiobt the resolution which I have the Honour to submit, and 
has done so with his usual eloquence, vigour and ability. There 
is one side-issue which I must beg leave to notice. It is in 
regard to the way in which additional funds are to be obtained 
for the increase of schools I propose. My suggestion is that the 
increase in the expenditure might be met by a corresponding 
curtailment in the Public Works estimates. It has been argued 
that these estimates cannot bear any such redaction. Now, my 
suggestion does not apply to expenditure on communications. 
Nor do I propose that the increased expenditure should be pro¬ 
vided for from the amount assigned for repairs to buildings. 
That is a thing that has to be left aside untouched. But thero 
is a large amount for new works, and wiiat I wish to urge is 
that the programme of such works might be usefully spread 
over a longer period than is contemplated. Some nine years 
ago the Public Works Department was satisfied with 44 lakhs ; 
it has now more than 88 lakhs and cannot spare a lakh or so 
that I require for Primary Education I I can quite understand 
that the money assigned to the department will be all well 
and usefully spent. But the question is whether smaller ex¬ 
penditure would not suftice for the purpose. I don’t suggest 
that any of the works should be given up. I only say their 
prosecution may be spread over a longer period of time. There 
are no doubt certain works which must be put in hand at once; 
but there are others which may well be delayed and postponed. 
This is one of the directions in which reduction in the Public 
Works estimates can be effected without inconvenience. But 
should it be found impossible to cut out from the Public Works 
estimates the requbite amount, 1 would appeal to the Police 
Department and ask it to surrender the needed funds foi^ 
my purpose. 
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From this side-issae 1 will pass on to the Honourable 
Mr. Sharp’s speech. I have listened with great interest and 
pleasure to that part of his speech in which he announces the 
contemplated improvements in the accommodation and equip¬ 
ment of primary schools, in the pay of the teachers, and so 
forth. Such improvements are absolutely necessary and cannot 
be carried out a ^y too soon, and it is a pleasure to be assured 
by the Head of the Department that these things are going to 
be taken in hand at once and pushed through. But there is 
one remark to which I have listened with some pain, and not 
without surprise, and it is that there is no genuine demand for 
more schools in a large part of the Presidency. I have read a 

f ood many annual repoi^ of the Education Department and 
think I can quote from them numerous passages in which 
the Department confesses its inability to supply such popular 
demand for new schools. Many years ago, Sir James reile, 
who was in charge of this department, reported to Government 
that so great and overwhelming was the demand for schools 
that he absolutely despaired of meeting it unless more funds 
were allowed for the purpose. So also said Mr. Chatfield who 
succeeded him as Head of the Department; and so too said 
Mr, Giles after him; and lastly the Honourable Dr. Selby, 
who retired but a few years ago from the Headship of the 
Department, pointed out in h^ report to Government that 
unless more money was placed at his disposal, the limits of 
expansion of Primary Education must be held to have been 
reached. So, Director after Director of Public Instruction has 
been asking for more and more grants in order to be able to 
satisfy the requirements of the villagers who have been pressing 
for more schools. None of them ever doubted the genuineness 
and strength of the popular demand for education; they only 
regretted that financial difficulties stood in the way of their 
complying with it. Now, however, the Honourable Mr. Sharp 
tells us that there is no real thirst for education amongst the 
people—a circumstance to which he attributes the fact that 
80 per cent of our children are still left out in the cold outside 
the pale—ignoring the fact that there are no schools within 
reach for children to go to over a large part of the Presidency. 
Well, I don’t know on what grounds the Honourable the 
Director of Public Instruction comes to so disheartening a con¬ 
clusion. I will only say that this is a conclusion which is 
opposed to the unanimous testimony of his distinguished pre¬ 
decessors as well as to the opinion of those who are in touch 
with rural Bombay. Even in the last year’s annual report of 
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the Department, Mr. Prior, Edacational Inspector, Central 
Division, says that there is a gennine demand for new schools 
in the Central Division which we ought to supply bat have 
not yet supplied. Should it, however, be found on experience 
that there is no desire for education and no appreciative interest 
taken in it by the people—which tends to retard the progress of 
Primary Educatiou in the Presidency—if experience shows that 
—then as 1 said before it would be a clear case for compulsory 
edncation. Tour Excellency, this matter of education is a 
national concern; it is the right, it is the duty, it is also the 
interest—as Lord Macaulay put it—of the State to see that 
there is the widest possible diffusion of edncation amongst the 
people. Both the State and the community have a vital 
interest in this, and if people show apathy, indifference or 
hostility in any part of the Province, it would be necessary to 
overcome it by the aid of the law. But that contingency is, as 
far as indications go, a remote one and need not concern os 
the present moment. For the present, the question 
is this, whether the unexhausted portion of the w 
deliberately laid down by the Department three yew ’ 
be duly carried to completion during the period. V 
extension at the rate of 500 schools a year <•’ *, 
but this year before the programme is compP 
for “ halt Some say we must go more r 'A 

case has been made out for such slowing d* 

I would appeal to the Council to support 
which 1 Imve the honour to move, and 
request to Government to place adeqnah 
of the Honourable Mr. Sharp to enable 
programme which he has deliberately r 

[ The reaolutiflo was put to the v 
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In moviDg bis resolution on tbe subject in the meeting of 
the Bombay Legislative Council held at Bombay on 13 th 
March the Honourable Rao Bahadur Ganesli V, Joshi 

said i — 


If 1 understand it aright that the imperial grant is a non¬ 
recurring one, then I beg leave to move the resolution which 
stands in my name. Your Excellency, the resolution I have 
the honour to submit for the acceptance of the Council is 
this:—“ That Government may be pleased to raise the provision 
for the training of teachers for primary schools (item No. 174) 
from Rs 30,000 to Rs. 1,00,000, the increase being met from 
Public Works Estimates.'^ Having regard to the explanations 
which have been given to us with regard to tbe Public Works 
estimates by the Honourable member in charge of tbe finance, I 
would beg Your Excellency’s permission to put iu the word 
' Police ” in rlace of “ Public Works ” in my resolution. 

Hip ^ the President ruled that the Hon’ble 

^ Iter the terms of the resolution at that 

it as it stood. 

ible Rao Bahadur Ganesh V. Joshi 


eg to stick to tbe wording of my 
Tbe main ground on which I beg 
bat tbe existing supply of trained 
dequate for our requirements and 
the Bndget in this regard should 
is, we have only seven training 
one training College in each 
t Dhulia, one training College 
lission Class at Ahmedna^r. 
'»*>ly for Mission schools. jPor 
^ institutions, five of which 
d one by a Native State, 
tns taken together is only 
1 is a three years’ course, 
ations of trained masters is 
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only one-tbird or thereabouts out of the total number on the 
rolls, say, about 850 or at the outside 400. Now, let us see 
how this supply compares with the demand that exists. The 
strength of the teaching staff in our Primary Schools is in round 
numbers 20,000 men. There is no official estimate of the 
annual wastage caused by death, resignation or retirement, etc. 
But it may be put at about 8 per cent which comes to about 
1,600 men. That is fo say, we require 1,600 new men for the 
existing immber of schools. More teachers are aho required as 
new schools are opened year after year and we have to add the 
number required, and the total annual recruitment comes to 
about 2,000. Thus, while we recpiire 2,000 new men every 


year, our training institutions turn out 350 or 400 only or barely 
one-fifth of the total number required. Surely this is not as 
it should be, and I propose that the provision for training insti¬ 
tutions sbonld be considerably enlarged in view of our growing 
requirements. It is obvious that without an ndequate supply 
of trained teachers—trained in the theory and practice of teacjjr 
ing,—no healthy development or improvement of vernac^ 
education can be looked for, and 1 therefore suggej^^ 
provision be made for the training of at least 600 
year and that the additional cost on the acconnt wtf 
to about a lakh a year may be met out of the PuM 
Budget. 

This question of an extended and adeqiiatej 
trained teachers for Primary Schools is not a new J 
been before Government for well nigh lialf a cent/^.^^ f 
it has been so ever since the CJourt of Directors 
tion despatch of 1854 laid special stress on a prC^ti 


much attention was ^iven to the development of B 
the general educational machinery m J^S ^ € 

received much attention on our side too S S 

improve matters in this Presidency ajgj* § ^ * 0 ^ 
1868 eight normal institutions inc^ ^ ^ 

the normal schools of 
schools in the time of Mr. ® 
educational history—was ^ ^ 

. the supply of trained hands 1. 


from these eight schools 
should be a normal schojt^'o i 
not sanctioiied. Sir 
the Dq^mcnt made si^ 
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but the eternal want of ^enoe stood in the way and nothing was 
done. He however instituted what was known as the pupil- 
teacher system.. These pupil-teachers were trained and taught 
in superior vernacular spools under the guidance of experienced 
Head Masters and after a course of two or three years’ study 
they were piit in independent charge of Primary Schooh. This 
system of pupil-teachers was maintained for many years. Then 
came the Education Commission of 1882. A large amount of 
evidence was put before it pointing to the necessity of increas¬ 
ing the number of training schools for the Presidency. Witness 
after witness urged before the Commission that the existing 
supply of trained teachers was altogether inadequate and that 
there could bo no improvement in our Primary Schools unless 
there was a substantial increase in the provision for the train¬ 
ing of teachers. Dr. Bhandarkar went so far as to suggest 
that there should be a normal class in every superior vernacular 
school. The Education Commission concurred in this general 
view of the matter and recommended that additional normal 
schools should be provided and that they should be as far as 
possible localised so that every zilla should have a school of its 
own for the training of teachers for its village schools. Two 
years past by and nothing was done to give, effect to these re¬ 
commendations of the Education Commission ; and Sir William 
<ee-Warner who had temporary charge of the Department 
ticed the fact that a large number of schools were still under 
rained Head Masters, and submitted for the consideration of 
‘^mment proposals for the establishment of a number of 
^ ; schools in the various zillas under the control of the 
Local Boards. These proposals were under considera- 
some time, and in a Kesolution on Sir William Lee¬ 
r’s annual Report, Government said that they regretted 
existing number of training colleges was inadeq^uate 
‘■^t prop^als should be framed and submitted 
^ ^ ^;n their number. We do not know what 

matter stood and there 
^ ^ ^ number of training institutions has 
^Mviur school gone and the Surat and 
* % The system of pupil-teachers is 
to face with the fact that we ‘ 
'ons maintained by Government 
' a Mission class at Nagar in 
us we had in the first years 
*«tcb. I ought to mention 
f * 1889-90 as a result on 
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Sir William Lee-^Tarner^a recommendation* The number of 
etudente in these institutions is now much larger than it was 
ye^ ago; but the supply is short—very short—and I think we 
all agree that unless the supply of training facilitiea &r 
yeniacular masters is increased and larger numbers are trained^ 
it is hopeless to expect any appreciable progress in our PrimaiV 
Sch^ls or any improvement in their general tone and 
efQciency. Last year —1 hope it is no breach of conhdence to 
say so—it was stated in the Finance Committee that there was 
need for an increase of these institutions and the view was 
ffenerally ac^'epied. I pressed for an assignment of Rs* 76^000 
for such increased provision ; but after some discussion we all 
agreed to the assignment of Rs. o0,000 for the year as a 
compromise. I liowever then understood that the grant must 
be increased this year, but I find there is to be no increase 
whatever. Tlie current year’s provision is only repeated in the 
next year’s Budget. This is 1 submit far from satisfactory. 
And I wonlrl propose that the provision for the training in¬ 
stitutions may bo increased by Rs. 1,00,000 so ihit the supply 
of trained teachers may be increased to 600. 1 submit this 

Resolution for the acceptance of the Council with some con¬ 
fidence and 1 ope that the Council will agree with me that tbo 
efficiency and improvement of Primary Schools must depend 
exclusively upon the cliaracter and training and attainments of 
the teachers uiidep wnom we place them. For unless the 
teachers are acquainted with the methods ol teaching and are 
otherwise qnaiided men, it is hopeless to expect that they can 
give proper tone a id vigour to tho insuiutions under their 
charge. 

In replving to the vigorous debate over his motion^ the 
Honourable Rao llati idur Gane^h V. Joshi, said :— 

Your Excellency,—Tho most painful feature of the debate is 
the attitule lak ai u[) in reference to this matter by the Head of 
the Education Dopirtraeut v^bo ought to be the first to welcome 
such an increased grant as this for a purpose calculated to 
increase the efficiency of the institutions under his charge., 
But precisely it is he who does not accept the offer and my$ 
that ne does not want the money I He does not know what to 
do with it and ai is that it is no use training more teacberb 
and increasing the supply of competent men lest there might, 
be difficulty, in future yeai^ to provide, aiequitely for thiit 
puy. I ask what gmands ae^ there for the apprehension: tiiat? 
there might be sucm duanciat difficulty here-afcer. 1 see none, 
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is ib«t tba teaoHing iiganey gboi^d be 4 

tMfaed agency^ to place of tbe present onMitteii^ it 

lelliiwsaea ni^iiml eerellary tbat there ie in contemplation 
ptoTieionforinefeaeed'p&y to the trained agency, and evAity 
iihtl^rity from the Birectors of Public Instrhction up to 
l^di^tion Commission who had recommended this measure 
and Who have urged it for this Presidency on account of the 
iaadi^aaOy oi the existing supply of trained men contemplate 
that to flifoe years hotter pay would have to be paid to th(»se 
men who are better qualified- If trained men are to be em- 
they must be adequately paid for their qualifications, 
4^nding, and educational attainments. There can be no qnes- 
tion about that. It has been so contemplated by the Education 
Commission; il was so contemplated by Sir William Lee- 
Warii^ when he made his recommendations to Government, 
Md there is no reason whatever for the fear that in future years 
it may not be found possible to make adequate provisioii for 
the pay of these trained men—an assumption on which the 
Honourable Mr. Sharp does not accept my proposal. As these 
tapaining Colleges are developed and as there are more trained 
men for our schools, there will be and ought to be increased 
provision for their adequate remuneration* And assuming that 
snob provision is made as it ought to be made in future 
Budgets, there remains no reason for resisting the proposition 
I have the honour to submit. As to Urdu schools 1 entirely 
l^ee with the Honourable Mr. Manlvi Baffiuddin that a 
: toeing institution for Urdu teachers is necessary. One College 
fixr Urdu teachers is now a necessity in this Presidency ; but 
we want also training schools for Hindu teachers. In the 
mofussil 5 on will find, just as you will find in Bombay, that you 
oannot get trained teachers—Hindu or Urdu or other. So many 
of otir schools are still under untrained men and a very large 
nimdier of Asehtants are even uncertificated men. It may also 
^ remembered in this connection that in the course of the 
^Imte jcm Primary Schools the difficulty in finding competent 
was urged as. one ground among others for resisting 

In view of these facts 
iW^tombthat an increase in the supply of trained men and 
it; of training ftcilities fmr the training ot teaebers is 
r^uired) and if the effiGieney of Primary JSdu<»tipn‘ 
^^^ibe.im^mved a^d fftit is the desire pf Government that ito 
edb^i^ishoald be ^im^oved, 1 itis on tii^edm^tem 
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is 0 |i» point inioedi by tbn HonooimUo RoiUb 
in this oonneetion which t should like to n<^Ge. It is in 
lefsreaee to the opening of truning colleges or namud 
schools. I d(m’t know—1 am not an rancational expert—tot 
there has been a £?et^ce of opinion on this su^t. la, 
serw of our prorinces the view prevails that there should to 
large central colleges for the training of teachers.' But in tiie 
Ma^s Frcsidenoj another view is held. There they think thid 
instead of a few central Colleges, almost every zilla should have 
a local, normal school of its own for the training of its school 
masters and this is also the view of the Education Commission. 
Accordingly in that Presidency at this very moment there are 
no less than 44 training institutions. Here we have only five 
colleges and two small schools. Well, whether we shoula have 
schools or colleges, the need is not denied that there should to' 
the proper training of teachers—it may be two y^rs’ training 
or three years’ training in the method and practice of teaching j 
and if that fs recognised, I submit that the resolutiim I am 
moving deserves the acceptance of the Council. 

[The resolution was put to vote and was lost.] 
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At a meeting of the Legislative Council held at Bombay 
on 15th Marchf 1011, the Uoaoarable Rao Bahadur Ganesh 
Vyankatesh Joshi moved the resolution :—“That Government 
be pleased not to raise the scale of fees in Government High 
Schools. ’’ 

In doing so, he said:— 

Your Excellency,—the resolution of which I have given 
notice is just an appeal to Government not to raise the scale of 
fees in Government High Schools. The decision of Government 
to raise such fees has been announced in a Press Note issued a 
few weeks ago. This decision has been come to on the strength 
of a recommendation contained in the Joint ite[)oit of the 
Divisional Commissioners to whom the whole question was 
referred. Last year, it appears, certain questions connected 
with Secondary Education were brought to the notice of Gov¬ 
ernment by the Head of the Education Department. These 
questions were referred to the Divisional Commissioners for 
joint consultation and report. Accordingly the (Wimissioners 
held a conference to which the Director of Public Instruction 
was invited. The conference was entirely an official conl’ereuce. 
No representative of non-official opinion was as ki d to attend 
and assist in these deliberations. Nor was there any attempt 
made to take the public into confidence on the most important 
quesUons which were so deliberated, discussed and reported 
upon. The report is before us togther with the deciaions of 
the Government on the recommendations contained in the 
report. This Joint Report of the Divisional r^oiuiuissioners— 
like the Joint Report on Survey and Settlement of Goldsmid 
and Wingate—is a most important document, and deals not 
with questions of detail but with questions of pnlicy and principle 
in regard to secondary education. It would be entirely foreign 
to my purpose to enter on any examination of the new policy 
&ey recommend or the new principles they lay do^vn in this 
most important matter. I must confine myself to oue specific 
matter and it is the matter of fees which it is propose 1 to increase •. 
This decision as regards Government High Schools to enhance 
the eating tee^scale is supported on four or five distinct 
ground. In the first place the idea seems to be entertained that 
Sie existing scale of fees is low and might reasonably be.raiflecU 
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In the second place it is urged that the fee income in Gov- 
emment High Schools does not bear a fair proportion to the 
total espenditare on them. Thirdly, it is said that a considej^- 
able addition to the €;si8ting expenditure is necessary in order 
to imjwve the eflSciency of these schools:—the scale of pay 
of Assistant Masters has to be revised ; new buildings have to 
be constructed, and enlargements and extensions have to be 
made to the existing buildings; hostels, libraries and play~ 
grounds have to be provided for in some schools and the 
equipment iu others requires to be improved and so forth ; and 
it is recommended by the Divisional Commissioners and the 
recommendation is accepted by Government that a part of this 
expenditure should be met by an increase of lees. But the 
strongest ground on which the increase has been decided on is 
that it is the one effective measure to reduce the existing 
pressure on the accommodation available in Government High 
Schools. There is a constant demand for more and more 
accommodation in these schools, but such increased accom¬ 
modation it is impossible to provide in future years as in the 
past, and therefore to put a limit on this demand and to 
diminish the pressure on the existing accommodation in tbesO 
High Schools it is held to be necessary to raise the fees. 
Further, we are told such enhancement of fees is desirable as a 
stimulus to private effort in the field. 

I will take these several arguments one by one. The first 
is as to the lowness of the existing scale of fees. To put the 
argument to the test of figures—1 find on examination that the 
average rate of fees levied in Government High Schools comes 
to about Rs. 25 per scholar per year; in Aided High Schools 
Rs. 16. In Native States High Schools it is a little over 16 
rupees. In unaided institutions the rates are a good deal 
higher and vary largely, but we have nothing to do with this 
class of institutions in this argument. Taking the Government 
and Aided High Schools as well as Native States Schools 
together, the rate is about Rs. 18 a year per pupil. Let us see 
how it compares with the scale of fees in other Provinces. I 
have here a table copied from the latest quinquennial Repoit 
on Education in India by Mr. Orange, Director-General of 
Education. From this it appears that the fees we pay herO> 
.are much higher than are paid elsewhere. The figures ate 
these :-*-In the Central Provinces and Berar it is Rs. 7*9 j in 
East Bengal and Assam Rs. 10*1; in the Punjab 12*0.; in' 
Bengal Bs^ 12*3; in the United Provinces Rs. 15^2; hi, 
Ma£as Rs. 15*6; in Bombay the average is Rs. 18 ao^: 
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, ^^pare wilih those in other Provincee in British India, But 
^ere^ are other {ndicatioBji to sborr that car eidsting fees are not 
solpi^as the^^ amoonsideredto be. Taldng the Income Ta;s: 

ve find thatf^ of a popnlaticm of 18 Uillions in 
JK^^ncy only one lakh have an income of Bs. 500 and over 
i year. The rest of the ^pulation has an income of laws than 
Bs. 50D a year or abont its. 40 a month. Now for a person 
irith dn inodmeof Bs. .40 a month or under—and such persons 
jyre the ywt majority-^to pay Rs. 4 or 5 as school fees for his 
ohBdigB^ in the High Schools month after month, is it, I ask, 
asmsiU sacrifice? The sacrifice is great and the struggle is 
hard. But there is another piece of evidence too to show that 
onr fees are n<^ so low as they are thought to be. The Pro^ 
^ncial Committee of the Education Commission of 18S2, which 
iKtclfided among its members Sir William Lee-Wamer and the 
late Mr. Justice Telahg than whom we had no abler edu* 
catibnlftt on our side, expressed the view that the fees levied 
in the High Schools in Bombay were as high as the people 
were able to pay. Thue it will be seen that our existing fees 
are not so low and ought not to be enhanced. As it is, the 
struggle for the poorer classes of people is bard enough and 
ought not to be laid harder in this Presidency than in other 
Provinces in British India. But in the second place it is urged 
that the fee income raised in Government High Schools does 
not bear a fair share to the total expenditure on them. Let us 
test this argument too from a statistical point of view. Taking, 
the Government High Schools together, we find that the fee 
iheome is no less than 54 per cent of the total expenditure— 
more than half. In the case of fourteen of these High Schools 
the fee income is full 63 per cent. In other Provinces the 
^portion is much less. It was pointed out by Mr. Oxenham, 
formerly Principal of Elpbinstone College, in his evidence 
before the Education Commission that the average fee receipts 
at Oxford did not amount to more than 13 per cent of the 
total expenditure ; this was in reference to the Colleges, else* 
where the proportion was a smaller proportion. Here in our 
Htoh Bch^ls our ratio is meure than 50 per cent. In the ease 
oj?f4 out of our existing 20 High Schools, it is nearly d4 

c^i. If the fees are enhance 40 per cent, these 14 
^yepmmitot High Schools will be entirely ;seIf-snpporttiig, and* 
b6;ifet4 pto fe^tdred tp he paid du their accept out 
Beveu^ Thus me sec^d ar^nfeut about 
; tbe exiiittog feefeeoUfe of ^vetumnt 
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a fw total cast dod^ not seem to be 

correctiii &ct* Bat vre a^ fitctber told in this cooneetM tbai 
a coneiderable addition to the present ei^penditare is required 
in the pear fatare with a view to improve the effioieuoy of 
.^h Schools which are to be maiutained as model iustitat^mr^ 
New baildlugs have to be provided, the etisting ones to 
enlarged, hostels, libraries, laboratories to be provided and. 

S d,—all this requires a good deal of non-recurring ex^ 
re. Oa the very face of it, it would scarcely be right 
to add permanently to the burden of pupils’ fees with a new 
to meet such a non-recurriug charge. Besides, fortunately ^ 
for us and for our revenues, we have a large Imperial grant for 
such non-recurring charges on account of Ednoation, and Qovo^ 
ernment has been kind enough to accede to our proposnl that a 
mrt of such expenditure may be provided out of that grants 
So the need for such non-recurring outlay on the improvement 
of the High Schools no longer furnishes any ground for the 
decision to raise the fees. Bat it is said a considerable addition 
to the recurring expenditure is also necessary to improve the 
scale of salaries of teachers, etc. Now only recently the scale 
of pay of High School Head Masters has been revised. The 
scale of pay of Assistant Masters is also under revision and a 
certain assignment is put in in the coming year’s Budget for 
the purpose. Su3h recurring charge is estimated in the Press 
Note at its. 34,0u0 and it is proposed to meet it by raisii^ 
the fees. 1 submit that this additional recurring expenditure 
which is hold to be necessary may well be borne our. of the 
general revenues of the Presidency, Provincial expenditure <m 
Government schools during the past 15 years shows an increase 
of a tride over 34,000 or about 2,000 a year—a meagre i©* 
crease. In view of the present improved condition of our 
iioauces, the new clnirgeon account of ^vernmeut HighSchools 
may be met out of the general Budget and there should be no 
inorease of fees for the purpose. It is worth noticing iu thiS’ 
connection that while Rs, 34,000 are required, the enhanced 
burden of fees if raised 50 per cent will come to Rs. 04.000 ih 
Government Schools and Rs. 1,40,000 in aided High .Schbbbi^. 
together Us. 3:34,000. Bat tlie strongest ground urged ^ 
enhancing the fees is on account of additional accomiuMtl^iail^ 
Government have been pressed from time tp^dime to inorec^ 
the accommodation in the High Schools. Governpient 
increased each accomodation in past years, but i 4 the 
^‘arie tM that it is impossible for Govemmept to do so 
is ne^^Bssary to declare for the juifbrp»aticm/df 

> ^ ' ' ' ' 1 ^ \ t ' 
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^loverBxxient rannot tindeitake to m^ke provision in future years 
fiir all the boys who may seek eduoation in these schools* 
That is the recommendation of the Divisional Commissioners 
and it Has met with the approval of Government. The nambers 
in the Government Schools should in the fir>t place be limited* 
by positive orders, each school being allowed a definite number 
of pn|dls. In order to check further the growth of numbers, 
it is proposed to increase the fees. Here a well-known economic 
principle is adopted. If you want an effective chock on de¬ 
mand, raise the price of the article and reKtrict the supply. 
So this decision to enhance the fees aims at not only 
diminishing the pressure on the accoromodiiiion available at 
present in the tschools, but also at applying a farther check 
to the rush of pupils for Government Schools. The effect of 
such enhancement of fees however will not be confined to the 
Government High Schools. It must extend to all Aided High 
Schools to which grants-in-aid are allowed on condition that the 
fees in them should be two-thirds of the scale obtaining in the 
Government Schools, audit is insisted on in the Press Note that 
these aided schools should likewise increase their scale of fees 
along with Government fcfchools. The operative effect of such 
increase of fees will also reach unaided institutions which will 
follow suit. And thus the cost of secondary education must go 
up all round. The enhanced fees will affect the number of 
puinls in Government Schools and there will be a like effect in 
the aided institutions. In the unaided institutions we do not 
know what may happen, but they too will raise their fees and 
the number of High School students will in all likelihood fall 
off considerably all round. Now 1 seriously ask, is it a just 
aitangement to reduce the number of those seeking admission 
to High Schools ? Will it not retard the progress of higher 
edaqation in the Presidency ? If the attendance in the High 
Schools falls off as a consequence of these measures, as a neces¬ 
sary corollary it will affect attendance in the Colleges and higher 
education must suffer in the Presidency, Such seems to be the 
almost certain effect that must follow this contemplated enhance¬ 
ment of fees in High Schools, and if X am right in my appreben- 
wm 1 am sure the Council will agree with me that it is a thing 
most .earnestly to be deprecated. Higher Kdacatiun, Your. 
Excellency, is one of the greatest blessings we owe to British 
Bhle—the spread of western education and Culture. Neiit 
liiettniversalp^ioe that we enjoy, this is tiie blessing that we 
valae^xnpst. It is the one Ues^ing wbieb has done so much to 
confirm, strengthen and deepen the loyal alid lovingr attaehmeut 
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of the people of this conntx 7 to the Bridsh conoecHon; and I 
asfc-^in all seriousness—is it proposed in this blessed year 
which is to witness a grand and unique ceremony in India— 
the Royal ('oronation—is it proposed to adopt a measure 
calculated and almost certain to retard the progress of higher 
education in the Presidency which we so highly value and 
appreciate? Is it seriously proposed to reduce and cir¬ 
cumscribe the one advantage we prize so much under British 
Rule ? If that is so, I earnestly hope and trust that this 
enlarged ('onnoil representing as it does the better raind-^the 
b^her opinion—the more enlightened view—of this Presidency 
will not give their support and countenance to any such 
retrograde measure which is fraught with such seriolis con« 
sequences to the progress of higher education in tbe Presidency. 

But, Your Excellency, this whole question has also another 
aspect—it is as it affects the poorer classes. The cost of higher 
education is steadily going up; and the dearer higher education 
is, the harder will be the struggle with the poorer classes of 
students. The High School stage is a necessary stage leading 
on to all higher courses of study in Arts, in Science, in Law, 
in Medicine, in Engineering, in Agriculture, etc. And an 
arrangement which tends to shut out the poorer classes from 
these higher courses of study stands condemned as excluding them 
from higher career in the Public Service and the professions. It 
is a radically unfair system which makes higher education more 
and more a monopoly for the richer few to the exclusion of the 
poorer many. It militates against the equitable principle of 
equal opportunities for all in the race of life. I know the 
struggles of the poor iu this matter of education. I am a poor * 
mail myself. I was a poor student in my day. I know their 
hardships and I speak from experience on the point. Many a 
student begs and starves—pays the cost of his education, pushes 
on his way to a University degree and attains to a higher career 
in the Public Service fr iu any of the learned professions. I 
know of a number of students at Poona at this very moment 
who are in such an unfortunate predicament. As it is, tbO/ 
struggle with such students is already harddn all conscience and 
I would earnestly appeal to Government not to make it harder 
by enhanciug the fees as projiosed. The measure is one which 
as J have shown i» financially unnecessary. Government ex^ 
penditure during the last 15 years on these High Schools has 
advanced only by Ra; 34,000 or at the rate of atxmt Rs. 2,000 
a year- That h^ been all the addition to Government expends 
ture on Government High Schools—-a most meagre additioit 
156 
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iliLjr6iQ)ect of thi8 braaob of editoati(m« AM about the pre^ai^ 
jpi the Gk)verament High Schools, I may just f^xmiid theCoaQ<^ 
^at it has not been so overwhelming as to necessitate^ a 
tive measure of this kind. What has been the extent of this 
prasenre during the past 15 years? I have looked into Uie 
Beports and find that since the year 1894-95 tbe increase in thO 
number of scholars in Government High Schools has been but 
9i50*-U0t even full 1,0Q0, while that in the aided and other 
hiatitations has been something between 7 and 8 thousand 
during, the period. Thus the numerical increase in Government 
'High Schools lias, been only about 60 pupils a year. And this 
is tbe extent of the pressure which it is now sought to reduce 
by the enhancement ot‘ fees and in other ways. That is the 
recommendation ol the Divisional Commis>ion6r8 submitted to 
Government in their joint Report and on which Government 
bases its decision. Clearly matters are not viewed in their 
proper light; and on behalf of the poorer classes who form the 
bult of our population—in tbe name of Higher Education—as 
well as in the highest interests of tbe country's progress, I appeal 
to the Council not to give their support and approval to such a 
measure as this—so unnecessary—so unfair—so unjust—and so 
retrograde, and above all so fraught with serious consequences 
Uy the balanced advance ot higher education in this Presidency. 
With these words 1 beg to move my resolution which runs as 
billows :—“ That Government be pleased not to raise the scale 
of fees in Government High Schools.’* 

Honourable B. B. G. V. Joshi was strongly supported 
by most of the non-official members of the Conncil. In replying 
to the critieisma passed on the resolution, the Honourable Kao 
Bahadur Ganesh \ . Joshi said:— 


' Your Excellency,—We have been told that this is a small 
matter made much of—I mean this matter of fees—and that 
the questicu involves only a payment of Rs or Hs. 8 9& 
school fee. It is no doubt a small matter, but beliiud tffie 
..small matter there is a very large and very important question 
Uf British edii«sational policy in this country. Higher education 
baa its claims*^ I would say, peculiar claims—ou the support 
^tbe British Government in the country. The State here, 
aa iny .Honcsirabla friend Sir PhStozeshab haa pointed out, 
bMs it^lf to be in the ^ition of a univemal landloid and je 
bouiid toJlljtfiie place which the landed aristocraoy in England 
and so worthily fills. It is- bound^ to pmvid<^ 

not tmlyht jWma^odiiGafeibn but also :for all higher eiag^ 
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<^Galtorfr and edoGatidn* ^ Eidodatioa io all gsiM^ is ai 
organie whole* All its various bmoohas must adraica togathet^ 
or else there could be no healthy movement; no brancEia^ 
be'starved without injury to the harmonious deve^n^nt; w 
the whole. Referring to secondary education the RonotMl^’' 
Mr, Sharp has told us that a stage of development has 
reached in the jprogress of education in this Presidency at whim'' 
it is necessary mr Government to decide how far it is prepared 
to accept indefinite obligations for future expansions. The 
pressure is already great and grown. As primary education 
develops^ secondaj*y education must grow and expand wit| 
it. Government has no money to spare for any such Yurtber 
developments, and it is necessary for Government, says the 
Honourable Mr. Sharp, to definitely declare its policy in the 
matter. 1 ask, has such a stage been reached? Is the time 
come for any such definite enunciation of State policy in this 
regard ? What is the actual stale of things ? What is the 
extent—what is the present state and stage of development of 
secondary education in this Presidency ? We are just at the 
beginning of things. We have but six lakhs of children in 
the primary stage, no more than 20 per cent of the number 
of school-going age. Then, there are about 37,000 pupils in 
the secondary stage or say one pupil in sixteen under primary 
school instruction and about 4,000 students in the colleges for 
a population of 18 millions. Is this the stage of educational ad* 
vance which fills the Head of the Education Department with 
alarm and apprehensions for the future? As to secondary 
education of the 37,000 pupils, only 7,50'> are in the Govern¬ 
ment High Schools. The increase in^the number during the 
past 15 years has been no more than some 1*50 pupils or 60 
pupils a year. Is this the rate of expansion which causes suCh 
alarm to the mind of the Honourable the Director of Public 
Instruction and makes him wish that Government do definitely 
declare once for all what obligations they are prepared to 
accept in the matter in the future ? To provide for 60 pupils 
a year or for tliat matter 100 or 200 more boys in a year^in 
Government High Schools, does the Honourable Mr. Sharp regaf^ \ 
the prospect as soipetbing alarming ? Besides, Government ^ 
not alone in this field. Private enterprise is coming to Its, ^ 
and supplementing its efforts to an extent which ought 
satis&ctory to Your Excellency and to Tour Excellency's 
arnment. The number of priyate high schook inckeaM, 
Irom 37 io SO and the number of schokis shows m adv)|^^ 
mr 7,009 ae,against OhO in Government High Schk)^^ 
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^i^erpritse is thus already in possession of fi>ar*fifltbs of the 
lleld. niitsftain we are told we must look to the future* 
Secondary education must expand with the expansion of 
primary education. So it must, but as a matter of fact it shows 
no such expansion during several years past. The number 
of pupils in the high school stage is not keeping pace with the 
growjpg numbers in the primary, while the number of students 
m the colleges has been all but stationary. Under such circum* 
stances and at such a stage of progress at which Government 
•is expect^ to do more^a vast deal more than it is doing in this 
matter^-^is it right, I ask, for it to declare that it cannot 
undertake unlimited liabilities in regard to future develop¬ 
ments? And say that it cannot undertake to provide for all 
bo.V8 who may desire English education in its institutions ? 
Further, is it the right time to adopt a measure—increase of 
fees—which most reduce the nnmber in the high school stage 
and throw back the progress of higher education in the Pre¬ 
sidency ? The spread of Western education and culture is, as- 
I said before, one of the things we most value and supplies the 
oue leverage which alone will enable the British Government to 
fulfil and carry out its higher mission in the land—to uplift 
the masses to a higher plane of life and culture and well*beiug 
and yet it is seriously proposed to arrest its onward movement 
and do injury to the cause of higher education. I do not know 
exactly the nnmber of ^persons in the Presidency who have 
r^eived English education, I do not think they are many. In 
all India the number is not even 10 lakhs. I really do 
not know—why such questions should be sprung upon us as 
surprises. Is not the public of this Presidency entitled to be 
taken into confidence before final decisions are come to on 
such important questions ? An ofiBcial conference was held; 
the Divisional Commissioners met; they deliberated and 
discussed these matters—all iu camera; they made their re¬ 
commendations in a joint report; and now a final decision has 
be^en thrown upon us all of a sudden on a most momentous 
question. It is stated that this increase of fees is intended— 
among other things—to clear the way for private enter- 
|prise—and to offer a much nedeed incentive to private effort 
in the field, if that is tbe^ object aimed at, it cannot be 
offeotually secured by limiting the number of students m 
Government High Schools as Government proposes to do. After 
such a limitation as this of numbm, is it ftirther necessary/ 
to enhante the fees as a check to admissioiur to • Qoverum^nt 
High Sohoob? Put leaving the Government High Schools ali^. 
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is it necessary to impose upon private schools the fVirtb^r 
obli[|Cation of increasing their fees pro tanto —^in same proportion 
that they are raised in Government schools—as a nefcessary 
condition of the grants-in-aid ? liastly, there comes the ques^ioc^ 
of funds. More money is needed for improvement of these big^ 
schools which are to serve as model institutions each in its 6yfi$ 
district. And the Honourable the Director of Public Instruction 
says, Government has none to spare—all the available fan£ 
must go to primary schools and it is accordingly propose^d 
to levy the additional funds required from the students—as the 
money must come from some scarce. And we are assured that 
all the increase of receipts so secured will be ear-marked for 
the purposes of irapwement in the schools. The asourance 
is no doubt satisfactory as far as it goes, but I do not know 
how far such an obligation may be accepted in fiitnre years. 
Such an obligation will no doubt be recognised by the Govern¬ 
ment of this Prebidency as it is at present constituted, but 
there is no rule - no Budget rule or financial regulation—that 
I know of, under which any portion of general revenues can be 
so converted into a fund for a specific object—like the famine 
insurance fund. As regards expenditure, the question which 
I wish to ask is, is not Government bound to spend more on 
its high schools than it is at present? Are the limits of such 
expenditue reached? And how much Government is iictuilly 
spendi/ig on these institatiou'i? A bare 11 lakhs I As 1 have 
said the increase daring the past 15 years in l*ro\incial expen¬ 
diture on these high schools has only been 34,0UU rupees— 
Rs. 2 OOO a year. Is that a sntficieut contribution from the 
general revenues of the Presidency towards the m iiutenanoe of 
these schools which are intended to be mcHlji institutioua 
in the districts ? Is this the scale of expenditure whioh Gev*- 
ernmeut is going to fix for future years ? And if Government 
is not going to increase the expenditure out of its general re¬ 
venues, the neede 1 money must come from the pockets of the 
Students I 1 trust the Council will never approve or accept any 
such view. As far as the poorer pupils are concerned, 1 will 
say this, Your Excellency, that poverty has many disabilities, 
blit there is none harder or severer than this which debars them 
from a>piriug to higher things—-higher culture, higher degreas, 
higher careers in the Public service and in the prote&sious, XhSh 
straggle is already hard And I appeal to Your Excellency^fi 
Goveiiiojent and to the Council not to make it harder than it & 
at present, 1 know it is hard and I speak from experieuoe ^ 
a poor stadeut myself and as representing the poorer claisM- 
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to onbanca their bordens in this way. The ht g*^ 
'nadiojdstamk anahoolately nedesshiy stage to a Univen^ 
careei'.'aiid unless the student goes on to it, the portals of the 
ooll^ are closed upon him; and if bis way to the high sohod 
etage^is barred, the leanlt must be very serious for him indeed, 
^te cannot get higher. Already there is a tendency among the 
(rtudfats to struggle somehow through the high school course 
and ^en drop off. Daring the last 6 or 7 years the number 
students in the colleges has been almost at a standstill, 
ihwgh the number in the primary and the higher schools is 
||<wg up. This is one indication among many as to how bard 
it is already for poor students to proceed to University, and I 
may be allowed to repeat my request to the Council to support 
me .in my appesd to wvemment. 

’ [The resolution was put to vote and was lost by 16 
against 19.1 




PATASTtlAL IRRIGATION IN THE 
DBeOAN. 


At the meeting of the Ijegislative Council held at Bomldf 
ott the 15th March,- 1911, wnile moving the resolution wbi^m 
stood in his name the Honourable Bao Bahadur Ganesh V* 
Joshi said:— 

The resolution which I have been permitted to place before 
the Council runs thus :— 

“ I'hat Government be pleased to encourage the extension 
of Patasthal Irrigation in the Deccan by— 

(1) abolition of Patasthal assessment where it is still 
levied; 

advances of Tagai and free grants to village com¬ 
munities ; 

(3 ) free provision of expert assistance. ” 

The resolution has reference to a Press Note of 1907 bn 
Patasthal assessment. Just as all our other resolutions arO '^ha 
the nature of recommendations to Government, so is this 
resolution also in the nature of a recommendation. But it is 
also something more. It is a respectful application, an appeal 
to Government to help the agriculturists and promote and 
encourage such irrigation in a tract where the question of, 
irrigation is of vital moment to its agriculture,—1 may sby^ 
almost a question of life and death to it—^and this in pursuance 
of a generous policy which has been laid down in the Press 
Note. At the outset I miy be permitted to say that my re¬ 
solution is confined to communal pat works—works which are 
under the management of the village communities themsolves-r- 
as distinguished from those pat works which have been tak^ 
over by Government and placed under the administration of the 
Public Works Department. As the Council is aware, tie 
Deccan is an arid rolling upland, and as an irrigation tract, 
about the poorest in India. y 

The annual rainfall is scanty—below 30 inches -varyhljg 
on an average from 40 inches in Satara to 24 in Ahme(friate« 
The rainy dayi aveiage about 45»rauging from 7b in 
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S6 in West Kbandesh. Even so. the rainfall is nncertain^ 
and variable tn its local and seasonal distiibniion, often deficient 
and nnseasonable—^and sometimes fails altogether. Usaally 
one good season in three is the accepted seasonal standard for 
the Deccan. The last season, how’ever, was the first good 
season for 20 yeai^s preceding. On a roagh seasonal analysis, I 
fiodthat during the past half century (18(50-61—1009-10) 
there were ton good years, ten average seasons, nine years of 
severe drought and famine, and twenty-one years of insufficient 
or ill-distributed rainfall causing more or less damage to the 
crops and in some cases necessitating State relief. Surely, no 
agricultural tract is more exposed to such violent fluctuations 
of the seasons—except perhaps Ajmer-Merwara and certain 
districts in the central Punjab—and none stands in greater 
need of protection by artificial inigation in all India, And yet 
no tract enjoys less of such protective irrigation—so essential to 
the stability, certainty and efficiency of its agriculture. The 
total irrigated area was 522,851 acres or a trifle over 3 per cent 
of the cultivated acreage last year, leaving nearly 97 per cent 
of our cropping in the Deccan entirely dependent on the 
fluctuating annual rainfall. As a result, our Deccan cropping 
is for the most part poor and miserable, and our crop-losses 
hhve beeu enormous. On a rough calculation, the crop-losses 
of the pa>t 30 years amount to no less than 2*)0 crores. 200 
crores of irop loss—let alone loss of cattle—is a very serious 
matter, indeed, and is a painful reminder of the urgency of 
extended irrigation in these dry agricultural zones. The 
irrigation works comprise—Government works, can mils and 
tanks. Individual Ilyot’s works—wells aLd embankments.— 

' Communal Irrigation works.—Government works, caniials and 
tanks such as the Nira and Mntha and Krislina canals, Ekruk 
and Mhasvad tanks, etc.,—works begun for the mo.st p-irt as 
relief works under the stimulus of famine and completed during 
the past half century ( capiUl outlay 265 hikhs) do a deal of good 
to the agriculture of the districts irrigating -115,000 

acres—the capital outlay per acre being over Its. 200. Projects 
involving capital expenditure of about 17 crores have been 
dratvn up calculated to irrigate about 20 per cent of the total 
enltivated area of the Deccan. Considering however the small 
yearly allotments for protective irrigadou works received from 
the Imperial Exchequer out of smpluses whenever available 
and not ftom loan funds, it is to be feared th^at we shall have 
to wait many y^rs before any of these pr<^eats are put in hand> 
Even so aU the irrigation that bonld M an supplied would 
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suffice only for a fraction of our area. Well-irrigation re* 
presents individual enterprise. It is exemjpt from assessments— 
on the principle of non-taxation of private improvements. 
Much has been done late years to encourage the extension of 
such irrigation. liberal aid in the shape of takavi and giants 
has been given to the enterprising cultivators for the sink¬ 
ing of new wells and repairs to old. Professional advice^ 
too, has been freely at their disposal. Under such stimulus, 
the number of irrigation wells in the Deccan districts has risen 
during the past 20 years from 107,011 to 156,422—an increase 
of 40,411 of which no less than 35,000 are pakka masonry 
wells. The total area under well-irrigation is about 350,000 
acres or 2 per cent of the cultivated acreage. Physical con¬ 
ditions, however, are against any large extension of such 
irrigation in the Deccan. We have no underground sea here 
as in the United Provinces. The geological formation is trap 
and basalt, and the subsoil water supply is always uncertain, 
scanty, and variable and often is not available at workable depths. 
A well in the Punjab irrigates about 11 acres in a normal year, 
in the U. Provinces 4-5 acres. With us, the average irrigated 
area per well is but 2-3 acres. Besides the cost of water lift 
is very heavy—li. 25-30 per acre. All things considered, 
the well-irrigated area must be a limited area in the Deccan 
districts. We have only 103 irrigating tanks in the Deccan 
irrigating about 5,000 acres. Wo have numerous tanks in 
Gujarat and in the Carnatic, but only a few in the Deccan- 
They seldom fill in the rains except in years of good rainfall; 
and even if full in the rains, will not hold water long in the 
fair season. There is excessive leakage through raurrum and 
trap. Field embankments—^Tals—to hold up rain water—are 
to be met with here and there, but are not very general on 
our side. This brings us lastly to Pat works. Pat irrigation 
is channel or weir irrigation. It is in the Deccan the most 
effective means of utilizing for purposes of irrigation the surface 
rainfall supply. It is comparatively a cheap system of irriga¬ 
tion, from streams and nalas, and offers the largest possibilities 
of extended irrigational protection for our Deccan districts. 
But the existing heavy Patasthal assessment blocks the way* 
Pat irrigation is channel irrigation, and like well-irrigatioii 
depends on local rainfall. Weirs are thrown across stmms 
and rivulets, and channels laid out, skirting their sides and 
following the lie of the ground, to lead the water from them 
on to the fields* These Patasthal works are either perman^t 
or paUa, or teifi]^rary or kacbcha. The permanmt Fat wtofloi 
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BirODg solid masonr; works and cost from Es, 1,000 to 
5,000; the temporary are on a much smaller scale, usaally 
built of mud at a cost of about Rs. 20 to 25, and renewed 
every year after the rains. They irrigate—particularly the 
pai^ works—considerable areas. For distance, the Narayan- 
gaon Pat in the Poona district waters as many as 400 acres, 
the irrigating channels being over 2 miles in length. The 
water supply for these works lasts two or three months after 
the rains and serves to ripen the garden crops or, in dry seasons, 
save the rabi. Sometimes it supplements the well supply. 
Throughout the Deccan, these Pat works are for the most part 
communal works constructed and maintained, repaired and 
renewed by the villagers by their own joint labour and at their 
own joint expense without extraneous aid. Both the weirs 
and the water-courses require constant care and attention; 
damages and breaches often occur; and it involves no little 
labour to keep the channels clear of silt. At one time these 
Pat works were most numerous all over the Deccan upland— 
the general lie and configuration of the land and the num¬ 
berless streams and rivulets which seam the country in all 
directions, favouring this kind of irrigation. Ehandesh was 
“par excellence” the tract of the Pats—there was not a 
stream or a nala of any size without a weir thrown across it 
and channels cut to take the water on to the fields. Traces of 
such works still remain all over the zilla—ruined masses of 
over-turned masonry, foundation holes cut in the sheet rock and 
some with stone uprights set in them—sad memorials of a 
time that is past. Even now many of these Pat works exist. 
For instance, in the Nasik district we have as many as 906 
bondharas on the Qoda and iU tributaries—275 of which are 
strong good works. In the Junnar taluka of the Poona Col- 
lectorate—156 villages—^there are no less than 460 irrigating 
weirs. The decay of these works is variously accounted for. 
It is due partly to the break-up of the old village organisation 
and with it the decline of the communal spirit—partly to the 
growing poverty of the rural classes—but chieny, as would 
appear, to the pressure—in some cases the crushing pressure— 
ox tbe Patasthsd assessment. In various parts of the Khandesb 
Cbllectozate the villagers prefer to go without the pats rather 
t^u pay the heavy water rates demanded. In the Ohalisgaon 
taluka fat instance the people have resigned thdr rights to the 
Stodbarae^ rather than agree to the beary assessment laid, 
on such irrigatioQ* The decline in this kind of irrigatiop*-^ 
wbicb 9A one vaB the sbe^ahcjlmr of ^ 
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the Deccan-*may be gauged by the fact that we have at 
present barely 50,000 acres irri^ted from such works* The 
works which still e^cist are for the most part either out of 
repair or h ive fallen into disuse or have been abandoned. The 
Patasthal assessment levied on these works forms an integral 
mrt of the ordinary land revenue and is consolidated with it* 
It is fixed on an average and is like the other land revenue 
leviable irrespectively of the actual water supply available. 
And thus once laid on, this Patasthal rate is levied on the land 
so assessed—whether the Pat exists or not, flows on or is dry, 
and whetlier the ryot uses it or no—during the whole period 
of the settlement. The maximum rates range from Bs. 18 
and Rs. 15 per acre in Bagalana in the Nasik Collectorato, 
Bs. 10 and Bs. S in the Khed taluka in Poona to Bs. 8 in 
Khatav and Tasgaon talukas in Satara. They are for soil and 
water combined and work out on an average from Bs. 8-15-5 
to Rs. 4-11-11 in the Satara taluka. In several cases they 
are heavier than even the rates charged on Government canals 
under the Irrigation Act. The Irrigation Department con¬ 
structs its own works out of State funds and levies the rates 
on the water supply so rendered available in the form of a 
crop rate. The crops are classified according to the amount of 
water required and the period for which it is required, and 
the charge is collected in full only when a full supply is given. 
The irrigation rates are thus graduated according to the supply 
and are self-adjusting according to the vicissitudes of season^ 
When no supply is asked for and none is giveif or can be given, 
there is no levy of the rate. It stands apart from the ordinary 
land revenue and is strictly a payment demanded for a specific 
service rendered to agriculture. The case with the Patasthal 
assessment is otherwise. The Pat works are the people^s own 
works—no charge being borne on their account on State re¬ 
venues for construction, maintenance or repair. The water 
supply is a fluctuating supply—the rainfall surface supply- 
dependent on the seasons, sometimes plentiful, at other times 
deticient. In some cases it also happens that the ryots are 
unable through stress of circumstances to make a fall use of 
such supply even when available. These and other considera¬ 
tions are put on one side and the Patasthal assessment is 
imposed under the Land-Bevenue Code for the water 
advantage as the rest of the land revenue is for the soil aiid 
is*combined with it at the survey settlement.. Water b .tlb 
property of the State whether it is subsoil water or surf^i^ 
rainfall water, and whether it b utilbed or not^ b a nataM 
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advantage within the reach of the cultivator and is charged-^ 
the Pat supply in the Deccan, and the subsoil water advantage 
in Gujarat. And it is leviable like the ordinary land revenue 
for the full term of the survey settlement. There is, however, 
this difference between Gujarat and the Deccan. While in 
Gujarat the subsoil water rate is light—half an anna or so per 
acre,—in the Deccan our Patasthal rates are as heavy as the 
canal rates charged under the Irrigation Act, if not heavier. 
The result is deplorable. Patasthal irrigation has almost ceased 
under the pressure of such heavy assessment in many parts 
of the Deccan, In Khandesh, once pre-eminently the district 
of the Pats and Bandharas, such channel-irrigated area is 
now just 059 acres ! In Nasik, the next best Pat tract, it is 
2,337 acres. The total area in the Deccan so channel-watered 
is 48,965 acres. The rigour of the system however has been 
,in recent years modified in two different directions. In places 
where the water supply has ceased or seriously deteriorated, 
the Pat assessment has been wholly remitted—a most wejcome 
relief to the village communities concerned. There is now not 
a Pat in the Deccan—so the Honourable Mr. Pratt assures 
me-—where the water supply has deteriorated—or has failed— 
and yet where Patasthal assessment is levied. And it has been 
ruled that such remission should invariably be granted wher¬ 
ever the supply is found to fail. The Pat assessment has been 
abolished in most of the precarious areas in the Presidency, 
e. in Sholapur and in several exposed talukas of Nasik, 
Nagar, Poona; • Belgaum and Dharwar—a generous conces¬ 
sion which is most appreciated, and, what is still more, 
a broad and liberal policy has been announced in reference 
to such Patasthal assessment in the Press Note of April 
8, 1907. My present appeal is for a general extension of 
this generous policy to all parts of the Deccan. They may 
not be all in the strict sense ** precarious, but all lie iu 
the exposed agricultural zone liable to all the distributing 
vicissitudes of season and deserve equally sympathetic treats 
ment. The total area so irrigated in all the Deccan districts 
does not exceed 50,000 acres. The sacrifice of revenue involved 
in such abolition of Patasthal assessment will be but small and 
will be far out-weighed by the solid advantages that would 
accrue to the agriculture of the Province from such generous 
concession. As it is, this Patasthal assessment is opposed to 
the general policy of Land-Revenue in India. There is the’ 
standing principle accepted in all settlements of non-taxation 
of private improvements. Motastbal or well-irrigation is exempt 
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from all such assessmeut on the ground that it is private 
improvement. Patasthal is equally private, non-State improve¬ 
ment and stands precisely on the same logical footing ; only it 
represents the outcome of communal as distinguished from 
individul enterprise : and viewed in this light it ought not to be 
taxed. The State contributes nothing to the cost of such Pat 
works which are entirelj built and kept in repair by the joint 
labours of the village communities; and it only claims to tax 
such irrigation by virtue of its proprietary rights to water which 
however, but for such communal enterprise, would be flowing 
uselessly down to the sea. The Pat taxation thus rests for ite 
justification on the assertion of an abstract right on the part 
of the State—and in the supposed general interests,— to a natural 
advantage which the ryots have so much to do to be able to 
utilise for agricultural jjurpose. Such taxation of communal 
private improvement has had a most discouraging effect; it is 
felt to be unjust. It has all but wiped away this class of 
irrigation off the Deccan upland. 50,000 acres is all that now 
remains of what once was the general widespread system of 
irrigation in the Deccan. And it is this heavy taxation which 
still stands in the way of the revival and extension of such 
channel-irrigation in this arid tract. Looking to the general 
agricultural conditions, it will be admitted that it is essential— 
indispensable to the stability and success of our .agriculture— 
that there should be the widest possible area with such ir- 
rigational protection, and as Pats are the most effective means 
of affording such protection, the prayer is addressed for the 
favourable consideration of Government that the assessment be 
taken off. It might be argued that the remission so asked for 
would be a special concession only to a small body of cultivators 
and that too at the expense of the general tax-payer. But the 
taxation once taken off, the irrigation is certain to extend 
more and more and the whole general population would come 
in for its due share in the resultant benefit. In the United 
Provinces and in Bengal there is considerable irrigation of this 
kind. Numberless Ahars and l*ains which correspond to our 
Pats exist all over the country leading the water from minor 
rivers and hill streams to the fields. But no such assessment is 
laid on and the cultivators are free to utilise such water supply 
exempt from all liability to pay for it. In the arid tract like 
the Deccan, w'here there should be the strongest stimulus to the 
ryots to utilise for their fields every drop of the surface.rainfall, 
there is all the stronger reason that no such taxation shoiihl 
exist as an impediment in the way. Mr. Mollison^ Inspector^ 
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General of Agriculture, India, is strongly opposed to the 
retention of this Patasthal assessment. “I would do away,” 
he said in bis evidence before the Irrigation Commission 
( VoL III, page 110 ), with the whole system of charging for 
the use of water from nalas and subsoil water everywhere, 
and when it was suggested to him that water was the property 
of the State, he exclaimed, “ you give it free for men and cattle 
to drink and you refuse it to the thirsty land. I would only 
charge where Government incurs the cost of the Bandharas ”— 
not only in the Deccan but everywhere in the Presidency. On 
these and other grounds and in pursuance of the general policy 
laid down in the Press Note of 19o7, it is asked that Govern* 
ment may be pleased to abolish this Patasthal assessment where 
it is still levied. The remission would afford relief where it is 
most needed, and serve as a stimulus to communal improve¬ 
ments. Further, as in the case of well-irrigation so in the case 
of Patasthal, every encouragement may be given to the village 
communities with a view to its widest possible extension—and 
this in accordance with the recommendation of the Irrigation 
Commission—by liberal Tagai loans for the purpose, free 
grants of money in aid where required, and free professional 
advice in the alignment of channels, the choice of sites for their 
head works, etc. So encouraged and stimulated, Pat-Irriga¬ 
tion would be what it once was, the main-stay of the agri¬ 
culture of the Deccan. It would change the whole aspect of 
our Deccan cropping—changing it from precarious to assured 
cultivation—and help to promote agricultural improvement. 

The Deccan has suffered during the past half century as no 
other Province in British India has suffered—for want of 
irrigational protection—and it is earnestly to be hoped that 
Government will be pleased to grant the concession prayed 
for, 


In the course of the debate, the justice and force of 
Hon’ble E. B. Josbi's arguments was practically admitted, 
even on the official side. While replying to the criticisms 
passed on his resolution the Honourable Uao Babddur Ganesh 


V* Jo^hi said:— 


Mr. Vice-President,—I have first tp tender my thanks 
to those honourable members who have spoken on the sul^ 
ject fbr the very friendly way in which they have criticised 
and commented upon my resolution. Now in re^rd to the 
sp^ch of the Eonoutable Mr. Carmichael, 1 may point out that 
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at the outset of my speech yesterday I made a distinction bet¬ 
ween Pats maintained by Government and Pats managed by the 
village communities, and I further said that my resolution was 
intended to apply only to those Pats which were the work of 
the village communities and under their management and not 
to those which h^ve been taken over by the Public Works 
Department. As regards the history of the Pats I may be 
wrong. I may have been wrong with regard to the Narayan- 
gaon work in the Junnar taluka. But taking the Pats as a 
whole in the Deccan,—which are very numerous—there are 
only a few which have been built by the rulers in former times, 
the majority are the work of the villagers themselves—including 
all those kachcha Pats which are renewed year after year. As 
regards the rates levied, I still hold that they are high and pro¬ 
hibitive. These rates are not for any work carried out by the 
State from State funds ; but they are levied by virtue of the 
proprietary right over the water which vcssts in the State or is 
held to vest in the State—as representing the general tax-payer. 
There is subsoil water in Gujarat, but there this natural ad-* 
vantage is taxed in a most light manner—half an anna pair 
acre or so. Here in the Deccan the maximum charge for the 
water advantage is Rs. 8 and over and the average comes to 
Rs. 4 or 5—sometimes less, sometimes more. There was a 
considerable discussion as regards the pitch of these rates as 
compared with the rates charged on State Irrigation works. 
Mr. Ozanne was then Director of Agriculture and Mr. Fletcher 
was Survey Settlement Officer. There was a good deal of 
controversy on the point. The Irrigation Department main¬ 
tained that the Patasthal rates were as high as the Irrigation 
rates, if not higher. Taking the rates as they are on an average 
Rs. 4 or 5—the maximum rates vary largely ranging from 
Rs. 8 to Rs. 16, 18 and 20. I just forget where such maximum 
rates are applied, but they are quite as high in several tracts in 
the Deccan. I submit such high rates ought not to be charged 
8imj>ly for the natural advantage. They discourage Patasthal 
extension. As regards the remission of this Patasthal assess*^ 
mieint in case the supply falls short or deteriorate, I am aware 
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of the rules recently laid down by Government and the remis* 
sions granted already in all sncb cases for which the ciUtirators 
are most thankful to Government. But the Pats on which these 
rates are still levied are not maintained by Government, nor are 
they under the management of the Public Works Department. 
Many of them are kachcha works consisting of mere mud walls 
and have to be repaired year after year by the villagers con¬ 
cerned and yet these water advantage rates charged on them 
are so high. 

The Honourable the Vice-President reminded the Honour¬ 
able Member that there were only two minutes left. 

The Honourable llao Bahadur Ganesh V. JoshiOnly 
two minutes more. If time is allowed to me, I would read two 
sentences from Mr. MoUison’s evidence before the Irrigation 
Commission and the Press Note of 1897 in support of my 
resolution. Mr. Mollson made a definite proposal to Govern¬ 
ment on the point and ray resolution is simply a repetition of 
that proposal. In the Press Note, Government say: 
[ Reads:—“ In the opinion of the Government it would be far 
more reasonable to adopt the broad and liberal course of abolish¬ 
ing patasthal assessment altogether, etc.” ] 

Here Hon, R. B. G. V. Joshi had to stop owing to the 
time limit. 

[ The resolution was put to vote and was lost, ] 
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Famines . 831 

—from 1860 to 1869 ... 835 

Famine Commission ... 366,402 
—on dry seasons, 853; 
economic condition, 738; 
labour, 792 ; more yield 
of crops, 1070; sub¬ 
divisions of lands, 874; 
want of occupations, 852. 

Famine Commission, 1878 ... 383 
—on occupations ... 642,804 

Famine Commission, 1880...408, 
415, 416, 420,449. 

Famine Commission, 1898...388 
Famine deaths, starvation 752,831 
Famine Insurance Fund 87,221, 
1137 " 

Famine losses . 794 

Famine mistakes in 

Gujerat. 382 

—nature of relief works 386 
—remedy for cholera in 387 

Famine relief in Gujerat 392 

—analysis ... ... 394 

—details of. 399 

Famine relief in Punjab... 387 

—in N. W. Provinces ... 388 

. Famine Relief Code ...383,398 
Famine remission, in 

Bombay. 564 

—method of calculation 565 

—from 1896-97 to 1900-01 567 

Famine, revenue collection 

in . 404,414,415 

—rigidly carried out, 408 ; 
conditions for exemption, 

409 ; borrowing a necessity, 412. 
Famine, revenue collections 

after . 422 

—realisations, 423 ; food- 
crop failure, 424; 
“further” orders, 429 ; 
agricultural classes, 431 ; 
individual inquiries, 436. 

Fawcett, Prof., on Indian 

Finance.. ... 230 

—Committee ’. 1190 

Fergusson, Sir James, 
on Jury system ... 262,263 

Fi Hian, on Indian ship¬ 
ping ... ... 709 
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Financial Commissioner* 

Punjab. 14 
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1887 152 

Financial position, the 

present—1896 203 

—assets and Habiliiies, 

205 ; debts and interest, 

206 ; exchange and opi- 
um, 208 ; frontier de¬ 
fence, 210; financial re¬ 
sults, 216 ; rad way 
extension, 218; exchange 
compensation, 219 ; 
famine insurance grant, 

221 ; growing taxation, 

222 ; public taxation in 
Europe, 224 ; eflect of 
taxation in India, 226 ; 
economic effect, 226 ; 
financial, 228 ; political, 

228 ; financial system 
unsound, 229. 

Financial powers, of Secre¬ 
tary of State ... 135 

Fiscal reform in India ... 677 

—effect on Indian condi¬ 
tions . 679 

Fisheries, Iifiperial Depart¬ 
ment of. 915 

Food-grains, prices of ... 600 

—export ot ... 601,613,838 

—home-demand. 602 

—supply failing ... 602 

—area under ... 607,609,612 

—necessary supply per 

bead . 839 

Foody unit of, per man ... 759 

Foote, Mr., on gold ores in 

India . 935 
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ministration, costly ... 5->6 
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Foreign trade and agri¬ 
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perial .^ 915 
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perial service, 72 ; survey, 

72 ; local service, 73 ; 
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reconstitution suggested, 

76. 
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tioQ iu ... ... 1071,1086 

—army expenditure in—253,1140 
—economic department. 910 
—education ... 1040,1042 

—foreign expenditure ... 1140 

—industrial education ... 1053 

—primary education ...1095-96 
—public taxation ... 224 
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education . 1223 
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reform, 677 ; native In¬ 
dustry displaced, 680 ; 
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fice of the native, 684 ; 
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Frerc, Sir Bartle, on 

State-demand on land in 
Deccan ... ... 833 

—on rent-rate.' 890 

Frontier defences 153,155,201,210 
—financial results of ... 216 


G. 

Gaikwad, H. H.,Maharaja, 

on education . 1031 

—Minute of 1885 ... 1033^ 

Geological survey. Im¬ 
perial Department of ... 914 

Germany, agricultural edu¬ 
cation in ... ... ... 1071 

—army expenditure 253,1140 

—economic department... 910> 

—foreign office expendi- 
ture . 1140 
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—Works. 967 
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—military situation ... 246 

—public taxation ... 167,185 
Godfrey, Col., on Varkas 

cultivators . ,491 
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late Mr. JuS. Ibinade ... 1159 
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—mines. 9.35 

—raining. 939 
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Bombay. 1205 

Qorst, Sir J., on Burmese 

War . 138 

—on salt-duty ... ^.. 193-4 

Government of India—on 
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—land-lord and tenant 
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—powers of . 274 

Governors, provincial ... 287 
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—contraction of area ... 843,847 
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in. 309 
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Guarantee for debts, policy 

of.104,108 
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Hamilton, Lord George, 


on cotton duties. 
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—^irrigation . 

576 

—salt-duties . 

195 

Harrington, Mr. A. on 


ryot's condition... 

764 

—land-revenue theories 


and their results... 

886 


Hargovlnd Dwarkadas, of 

Baroda . 1036,1042 

Hereditary Offices Act, 
Bombay {mde Vatan Act) 1194 
Herschell Committee, on 

Salt-tax. 200 

Hides and Skins, trade in 656 
High-School fees in Bom¬ 
bay ..1236 
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conclave, 1236 j reasons 
for so raising, 1237 ; ar¬ 
guments examined, 1237; 
fees in other provinces, 

1237 ; fees already high, 

1238; aided-schools, 1240; 
insignificant pressure on 
Government schools,1241; 
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diture, 1245; evil ef¬ 
fects, 1245. 

Hobhouse, Lord, on State 
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Holderness, Mr , on pay- 
ments-by-result in fa¬ 
mine . 384 
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cation in. 1071 
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104 
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112 
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in. 

831 
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936 
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939 
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578,583 

—area under ... 463,465,855 

—agricultural (Bom. ),., 

336, 


342,376 

—assessment on 

588 
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860 
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862 
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863 

—outlay on . 

587,865 

—management. 

867 
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861 

—private. 

857 
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858 
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1249 
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1249 
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697 
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586 
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580 ; weirs and Bandha- 
ras, 581; in Bombay, 
583 ; sources of irriga- 
tional supply, 585 ; out¬ 
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assessment, 588; our 
needs, 589. 

Irrigation, Patasthal, In 
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—press note 1907,1247 ; 
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in, . 253,1140 

—economic department. 911 
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—industrial education... 1055 
—public taxation ... 224 

J. 

Japan, foreign capital in... 962 

—mining. 9.55 

—rise of. 1112,1121 
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England... . ^00 

—wanted in India 800,806 
Junfcichi Farakawa, Japa¬ 
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Jury, trial by . 255 

—origin in India, 256 ; 
extension, 257-61 ; in 
Bombay, 262-64 ; its po¬ 
litical value,259, 265; re¬ 
form suggested,267; qua¬ 
lifications for a juror, 269. 

K. 


Kabir, saint-poet. 1010 

Kalidas . 1027 

Kali-parai cultivators in 

Gujerat. 353 

—slaves of Sawkara ... 427 

Kasidas, poet . 1009 

Kaasi Shabuddin, Hon. 

Khan Bahadur, on 

Vatan.1202, 1204 

Keay, Mr. 8.—-“Spoliation 
of India^’ ... ... 681 

Keshav, grammarian ... 1009 

Kimberley, Lord, on agri¬ 
cultural l^nks. 813 

Knox, Sir B., on military 

charges .1178 

Kolar gold mines, output 
of •«« ... 952 


—^leased to foreigners ... 

956 

Kristo Das Pal, on rent- 


rate . 

889 

“Kuttbl” on Sawkar and 


ryot . 

533 

L. 


Labourer deteriorating in 


India . 

768 

Lajpat Ral, Lala, deported 

1173 

Lallubhai Samaldas, Hon. 


Mr., on Vatan. 

1203 

Lancashire vote, influence 


of. 

192 

Land, in Bombay, classified 

476 

—Varkas and Mai 

477 

—Kumri or Tisali 

478 

—nationalisation in In¬ 


dia . 

513 

—Sale and mortgage of— 


in Deccan.419,519-20 

—subdivision . 

871 < 

—subletting 

873 

—transfers . 

895 

Landed-class, their posi¬ 


tion . 

1080 

—their holdings. 

1081 

Land-holders in Council... 

312 

Land-lord, abolition of ... 

884 


Land-lord vs. tenant 880, et seq. 
Land-lordism, State 824,868 

—not a fact. 223,547 

—Govt, of India on ... 548 

—Court of Directors Des¬ 
patch ( 1856 ). 673 

—Lord Lytton’s view ... 673 

—Sir Ch. Wood’s des¬ 
patch . 574 

—in all provinces ... 577 

—and improvements ... 903 
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of 1901) Bombay, work¬ 
ing of ... , ... ... 1109 

L. R. Arrears in Bombay 555 

—in 1900-01, 557 ; re¬ 
missions, 558 ; govern¬ 
ment’s policy, 560. 

L. R. Bill ( Bombay ) ... 537 

—forfeitures, 538; crop 
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tricted tenure, 546* .. 

L. R. collectlo in C. Ps* 417 

-^in N. W, - ... 
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L. R. Problem . 512 

—the usurious sawkar, 
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arrears 1805—1900, 525; 
unprecedented, 527; plan 
of forfeitures,528; waste¬ 
land tenure, 532 ; new 
powers of Government, 

533 ; sawkar and ryot, 

534 ; Land Hevonue Bill, 

537 ; forfeiture clauses 
strengthened, 538 ; new \ 
restricted tenure, 546 ; 

State land-lordisra, 147 ; 
right of alienation in 
India, 549-554. 

L. R. question—Mr. K. C. 
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L. R. system* rigid in 
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cular . 1004 
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clamation 1858 ... ... 1120 

ascars* Indian ... ... 705 
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Lawrence* Lord, on for¬ 
eigners in India. 701 
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—^guaranteed railway 
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—technical education ... 1045 

—trained teachers 1232,1234 
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License-tax* .83,10D 

—^^mendment Bill ... 7,161 

—growth of . 761 
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centage of . 929 

Local-board schools ... 1099 

Local-fund cess. 1089 

Lyall Commission* on 

famine work . 384 

—irrigation . 677 

—remission of land reve¬ 
nue .415,421 

Lyon* Mr., land reve¬ 
nue system . 448 

Lytton* Lord, on famine 

insurance fund. 1137 

—Proclamation 1858 ... 112D 

—State land-lordism 573 
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tion . 1229 

Machickan* Dr., on com¬ 
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Machonochie* Mr., on reve¬ 
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Mackenzie* Hon. Mr. 

Muir, on land assess¬ 
ment . 450 

—restricted land tenure 646 

—taxing powers ... 1189 

Mackenzie* Mr., on the 

ryot in C. Ps.. 764 

Mackenzie* Sir A., on pro¬ 
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Maclean* Dr., on rate of 
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Maclean* Mr.,on Protection 
in Britain ... ... 649 

Macdonell’s Commission* 

on individual inquiries 556 

—on irrigation ... ... 577 

MadhiSVrao* Sir T., on 

Indian Army s»s ess Sl3S 

Magna Charta of England 1118 
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Mandlikt Hao Saheb V. 

N., on Vatan . 1206 

Manganese in Satara ... 997 

Manika-Vachaksharatpoet 1011 

Manufactures* imports of 681 

Manuring* agricultural 337,375 

Marathi poets . 1009 

Marwari and ryot ... 343,347 
Massey* Mr., on saltdnties 170 
Mauritius* Executive 

Councils in . .329 

Mayne, Mr., on forfeiture 

of property . 1199 
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finance ). 1145 
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decentralisation 88 

—expert department ... 912 

Medical relief . 62 

—Surgeon-general ... 03 

Megasthenes* oa minerals 
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Mehta. Sir P. M. 1227 

—over-assessment 450 

—registration of charities 1217 

—school fees . 1242 

Mercantile Marine in 
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Mercantile Theory ... 591,765 
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Mhotarfa duties(customs) 677 
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a fresh. 1125 

—pox' soldier . 1127 

Military policy* wrong 8,156 
Mill* J. S.* on agricultural 

produce. 1069 

—foreign domination ... 1187 

—foreigners in India ... 700 

—^money, its nature ... 592 

—rise of prices.' 610 

—war charges. 85 

Mining, metallurgy, mi-' 
neral and metal works... 932 
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933-37 ; our minerals in 
foreign countries, 937 ; 

Indians in mining, 938 ; 
old methods of work, 

941 ; royalty on mines, 

942 ; collapse of mining 
in India, 944 ; imports 
of minerals, 945 ; Indian 
output, 947 ; 83 years* 
mining results, 950 ; in¬ 
digenous effort v8. foreign 
exploitation, 952 ; mi¬ 
neral supply limited, 

953 ; protective mining 
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leases, 903 ; mineral ex¬ 
ploitation, 9G5 ,' new in¬ 
dustries, 906; central as¬ 
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969. 
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—coinage 1871-80 ... 78 
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.. ... 
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... 
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1105 
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1104 
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626 
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660 
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789 
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656 
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209 
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